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PREFACE 


WE have found it a formidable task to compile Jonson’s literary 
record, and many helpers have contributed to it. Sir Walter Greg 
and his publishers, Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, have allowed us 
to print the Henslowe payments to Jonson from Sir Walter’s edition 
of The Dtary (p. 289). Mr. Percy J. Dobell lent us the manuscripts 
of Polwhele and Oldisworth (pp. 346, 396), which have since passed 
into the Bodleian Library The verse-letters of Beaumont to Jonson 
are printed, the first from an excellent manuscript in Trinity College, 
Dublin, by permission of the Librarian, Mr. J. G. Smyly, the second, 
by permission of Sir Edmund Chambers and of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press from his transcript in his William Shakespeare, 1930 
(pp. 374, 377): Mr. A. G. H. Bachrach gave us the letter and note 
of Sir Constantyn Huygens (p. 387). The Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, have allowed us to print the effort of 
Mr. Austinn (p. 412) ; the Librarian of the College, Mr. H. P. W. Gatty, 
obtained for us this permission. John Taylor’s elegy on Jonson is 
printed from the only known copy in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
by permission of the past and present Librarians, the late Dr. J. G. 
Milne and Mr. J. M. Wallace-Hadrill (p. 421). The late Sir John 
Ballenger allowed us to print Sir Thomas Salusbury’s elegy on 
Jonson in the National Library of Wales (p. 485). The lines on Jon- 
son’s picture (p. 534) are printed from Professor G. E. Bentley’s 
Shakespeare and Jonson by his permission and the permission of his 
publishers, The University of Chicago Press (p. 534). Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s letter on Epigram xxxii is reprinted from P.M.L.A., 1950 
(p. 565), by permission of the Editor, Dr. W. R. Parker. To the 
Corporation of the City of London and to Mr. P. E. Jones, Deputy 
Keeper of the Guildhall Records, we are indebted for the indictment 
of Jonson in the Sessions of Gaol Delivery of Newgate (p. 579). The 
Controllor of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office sanctioned our printing 
the Trumbull papers from the Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, volume iv, 1920 (p. 581). Finally we have to thank 
Professor C. J. Sisson and the Editor of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment for the article on Jonson at Gresham College, which we sub- 
stantially reproduce. 

The Junior Editor has rendered continuous service in verifying, 
collating, and correcting ; and in addition her written work has been 
used in the commentary, for instance on the question of the authen- 
- ticity of poems xxxviii to ΧΙ in The Underwood. 

Others, who have given us valuable help, are Mr. E. J. Dobson, 
who thoroughly revised the chapter on phonology, and Canon D. C. 
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Simpson, who annotated the Hebrew notes, in The English Grammar ; 
Sir David Ross, who cleared up the references to Aristotle in the 
Discoveries and elsewhere ; the Clerk of the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ 
Company, Mr. Arthur J. Bird, who helped us to trace the action 
against Jonson in the Court of Queen’s Bench (p. 572) ; Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, Dr. E. T. C. Spooner, Librarian of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, and especially Professor W. A. Jackson of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who supplied us with notes on Jonson’s library. 

And now the long task is over. As it closes, we recall ‘precious 
friends hid in death’s dateless night’, who watched over the work 
with sympathy in its earlier stages. Charles Cannan accepted it for the 
Clarendon Press: we have never known a shrewder critic; he had 
the keenness of a hawk. It was a joy to consult Walter Raleigh 
with his flashes of insight and his brilliant wit: walking with him 

.to Hinksey or talking with him in his study we learned much in- 
formally that we could never have got from books. Then there was 
Charles Firth, the historian of the seventeenth century, which he 
knew intimately even to the byways; he would produce a sidelight 
from a ballad or a forgotten pamphlet. Equally a master of that 
period in the narrower realm of poetry was George Thorn-Drury, 
who never failed with the apt quotation and who sent us innumerable 
notes. Lastly, there was the gifted colleague with whom we began 
work on the edition in 1902, Charles Harold Herford, who ranged | 
over the whole field of European literature with a grasp so easy and 
secure. Life is enriched by such friendships: it was not only intel- 
lectual power that told; there was also an unstinted generosity and 
an eagerness to advance knowledge; the completion of the book 

_ would have been hailed with delight. ‘Purpureos spargam flores’, 

adding mournfully with the poet, ‘fungar inani munere’. 


PS: 
Oriel College, Oxford 
11 December 1951 
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THE EPIGRAMS 


JONSON’S conception of the epigram is discussed in volume ii on 
pages 342-60. The poems here collected are called ‘Booke I’ in the 
1616 Folio. ‘Booke II’ never appeared. Later epigrams were merged 
in the miscellaneous collection of The Underwood, which Jonson did 
not see through the press. 

Ben Jonson: Poet by G. B. Johnston, 1945, is the only study yet 
made of the Poems as distinct from the Plays. It is a careful and 
sympathetic survey, dealing with all aspects of the work. 


Dedication. Earle of Pembroke. Catiline, which Jonson believed to 
be his best play, and this collection, ‘the ripest of my studies’, were 
dedicated to him. See Conv. Drum. 312-13. 

Io. facts, crimes. Sej. Iv. 284. 

13. loue to their diseases. Alch. Prol. 13-14. 

23. in all numbers. Sej. To the Readers, 43. 

38. humanitie, culture (Lat. humanitas). 

41. my Theater, where Cato. From Martial’s letter to the reader, 
book 1, in reference to his licentious pieces: ‘Non intret Cato theatrum, 
aut si intraverit spectet.’ The allusion is to Cato visiting the games of 
Flora given by Messius; the dance of naked women was not allowed in 
his presence. Discovering this, he retired amid applause. 


I. 2. understand. Alch. To the Reader: ‘If thou beest more, thou art 
an Vnderstander, and then I trust thee.’ 


1. 6. as madmen stones. ὟΝ. D. Briggs quotes the (epigraphic) A nthologia 
Latina, ed. Biicheler, i. 318: 


Utque furens totas immittit saxa per urbes 
in populum, sic tu verba maligna iacis. 


10. anothers shame. Martial, vit. xii. 4, ‘Et mihi de nullo fama rubore 


placet.’ 
11. lewd... phrase. Cf. Volp. Ded. 32-8. 
12. loose laughter . . . Horace, Sat. 1. iv. 82-3, ‘solutos Qui captat 


risus hominum famamque dicacis.’ 
13. departs with. E.M.O. Iv. vil. 67. 


τι. Written originally to the bookseller John Stepneth in 1612. 
2. as it doth sell. Martial, xIv. cxciv: 

Sunt quidam qui me dicunt non esse poetam: 

sed qui me vendit bibliopola putat. 
7. my title-leafe ... walls. Cf. R. West, Wits A.B.C. Or A Centurie 
of Epigrams, 1608: 
Liber ad Lectorem. τ. 

Hardly did escape the Printers Presse, 

It did so rudely crush my tendernesse: 
445-11 B 
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And now I feare more harme will me befall, 

If I long lye vpon the Stationers stall. 

Some-time I shall be nayld vnto a post, 

And som-time rashly torne, pincht, scratcht, & crost: 
Reader therefore, in kindnesse let me wooe thee: 
To free me hence, sixe-pence will not vndoe thee. 


And R. Heath, Epigvams, pp. 36-7, appended to Clarastella, 1650: 


To my Book-seller. 


Τ᾽ αν common made my book; ’tis very true; 
But I’d not have thee prostitute it, too; 

Nor show it barefac’d on the open stall 

To tempt the buyer: nor poast it on each wall 
And corner poast close underneath the Play 
That must be acted at Black-Friers that day: 
Nor fee some Herring-cryer for a groat 

To voice it up and down, with tearing throat. 
Nor bid thy ’prentice read it and admire, 
That all i’th’ shop may what he reads enquire. 
No: profer’d wares do smel: I’d have thee know 
Pride scorns to beg: Modestie fears to wooe. 


8. on cleft-sticks. Cf. Campion, Obseruations in the Art of English 
Poetry, 1602, ‘The Writer to his Booke’: 


Whether thus hasts my little booke so fast ? 

To Paules Churchyard. What? in those cels to stand, 
With one leafe like a riders cloke put vp 

To catch a termer? 


9. terymers, visitors to London in the term, either for business or 
pleasure. 

9, 10. sevuing-man, ... knight. U.V. viii. 3. 

12. to Bucklersbury, where it would wrap, groceries. Poet. Apol. Dial. 
171-2; Horace, Epist. τι. i. 269-70: 


Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores 
et piper et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 


Iv. 2. best of Poets. His Maiesties poeticall exercises at vacant houres 
was published at Edinburgh in 1591; in addition there are the New 
Poems edited from British Museum Additional MS. 24195 by A. F. 
Westcott in 1912. 

3. two things, vave. Jonson was fond of the maxim ‘Solus aut rex aut 
poeta non quotannis nascitur’: see note on £.M.I. v. v. 38-40. 

5. thy dayes were greene. James published his Essayes of a Prentise 
in the Diuine Art of Poesie, 1584, while he was eighteen. 

8. Adapted from Pliny, Panegyricus, 24, of Trajan: ‘talis . . . quales 
alii principes futuros se tantum pollicentur.’ 
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v. Written in March 1604. Cf. King James’s speech to his first Parlia- 
ment, when he introduced the idea of the Union: ‘What God hath 
conioyned then, let no man separate. I am the Husband, and all the 
whole Isle is my lawfull Wife’ (Workes, 1616, p. 488). 


vi. Several of the early alchemists warned their readers that alchemy 
was a costly game, requiring capital to work it. Thus Geber, Summa 
Perfectionis (De Alchemia, Nuremberg, 1541, p. 29): ‘Igitur haec scientia 
non bene convenit pauperi uel indigenti, sed potius est ei inimica & 
adversaria.’ 


vil. Hot-house. E.M.O. τι. i. 16. 
4. Synonima. Ν.]. τ. iti. 117. 


x. my Lord Ignorant. Cf. For. xii. 27-9. 
XI. 2, 3. lookes ... states-man. Volp. Iv. ii. 59. 


xi. Shift, the name which did duty for the sharking lieutenant in 
£.M.O. 

I. squires, apple-squires, pandars. The Shift of E.M.O., ‘squires a 
Cockatrice’ (Characters, 97). 

2. Pickt-hatch. E.M.I. τ. ii. 93. 

Mersh-Lambeth. Alch. τ. iv. 3. 

White-fryers. Volp. Iv. ii. 51. 

4. god payes. Gifford illustrated from The London Prodigall, 1605, C1v: 


Ar. 1 am a souldier, and a gentleman, 
Knowes what belongs to war, what to a lady: 
What man offends me, that my sword shall right: 
What woman loues me, I am her faithfull knight. 
Luce. I neither doubt your vallour, nor your loue, 
But there be some that bares a souldiers forme, 
That sweares by him they neuer thinke vpon, 
Goes swaggering vp and downe from house to house, 
Crying God payes: and. 
Ar. Ifaith Lady ile discry you such a man, 
Of them there be many which you haue spoke off, 
That beare the name and shape of souldiers, 
Yet God knowes very seldome saw the war: 
That haunt your Tauerns, and your ordinaries, 
Your ale-houses sometimes, for all a-like 
To vphold the brutish humour of their mindes, 
Being marked downe, for the bondmen of dispare: 
Their mirth begins in wine, but endes in blood, 
Their drinke is cleare, but their conceits are mud. 
Luce. Yet these are great gentlemen souldiers. 
Ar. No they are wretched slaues, 
Whose desperate liues doth bring them timelesse graues, 


Cf. Owls, 113. 
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6. veuénnue. This stress was ‘common or usual during the 17th and 
18th centuries and until recently in legal and parliamentary usage’ 
(O.E.D.). 

9. ’ssayes. E.M.O. Iv. ii. 100. 

13. commoditie. Alch. 111. iv. 90. 

18. stoole. C.R. Ind. 140-6. 

21. cocatrice. E.M.O. Characters, 97. 

24. hath paid him, Cf. H. Parrot, Cures for the Itch, 1626, Epigrams, 
F3: 

Tandem solutus. 
Ask swaggering Sulmo why no debts he’ll pay, 
His answer is, Things must be as they may: 
Let Bils or Nouerints sink (saith he) or swim, 
He'll not his Laundresse pay: But she payd him. 


XIII. 2. a cock: The poor man’s offering on recovery in lieu of a better 
victim. Socrates’ last request to his friends was that they should offer 
this victim for him to Asclepius (or Aesculapius) the god of medicine 
(Phaedo, 118). ‘In perfect consistency with his creed’, says Gifford, he 
‘viewed his death as a recovery to life.’ 

4. from thee. Volp. τ. iv. 21-2. 


XIV. Camden (1551-1623), Jonson’s schoolmaster (Conv. Drum. 240). 
Jonson dedicated to him the opening play in the 1616 Folio, Every Man 
in his Humour; he had inserted a dedication leaf in the Quarto of 
Cynthia’s Revels (see vol. iv, pp. 4, 5). Inthe King’s Entertainment, 28-9, 
Camden is described as ‘the glorie and light of our kingdome’. 

3, 4. An allusion to Camden’s Britannia, 1586, which ran into a sixth 
edition in 1607 and was subsequently translated by Philemon Holland 
in 1610; and to Remaines of a Greater Worke concerning Britaine, 1605, 
which also had six editions. 

5, 6. Cf. Pliny, Ep. Iv. xvii. 4, ‘Observatur oculis ille vir quo neminem 
aetas nostra graviorem sanctiorem subtiliorem tulit’ (W. D. Briggs). 

7-9. Cf. Pliny, Ep. 1. xxii. 2, 3, ‘Quam peritus ille et privati iuris et 
publici! quantum rerum, quantum exemplorum, quantum antiquitatis 
tenet! Nihil est quod discere velis, quod ille docere non possit .. . 
Tam quanta sermonibus eius fides, quanta auctoritas!’ (W. D. Briggs.) 

8. dntique ‘was formerly pronounced according to English analogy, 
with the accent on the first syllable; but now after the French, with 
the accent on the last, at least in prose; the poets use it variously’ 
(Dr. Johnson). 

11, 12. Claudian, De Consulatu Stilichonis, ii. 329, ‘Tandem vince 
tuum, qui vincis cuncta, pudorem.’ 


xv. Gifford compares Pope on Lord Hervey, Epistle to Arbuthnot, 
05-6: 
ἼΣ Let Sporus tremble—What ἢ that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of Ass’s milk? 


The courtier in The Magnetic Lady is Sir Diaphanous Silkworm. 


τ 
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XVI. Io. An ironic variant of Plutarch’s comment on Lysander’s 
duplicity: ὁ γὰρ ἐχθρὸν ὁμολογεῖ δεδιέναι, τοῦ δὲ θεοῦ καταφρονεῖν (Lysander, 
§ 437). 


_ Xvi. 6. the chaste tree, the laurel into which Daphne was transformed 
in order to escape Apollo. Spoken of as the symbol of chastity in Ford 
and Dekker, The Suns Darling, 11. i (1656, p. 14): Spring says: 


The self same Bay tree into which was turnd 
Peneian Daphne, I have still kept green; 

... about it sit 
All the old poets with fresh Lawrel Crownd, 
Singing in verse the praise of chastity. 


xvill. 4. Davis. Sir John Davies, whose Epigrams were printed along 
with Marlowe’s rendering of Ovid’s Elegies, perhaps in 1590. They were 
popular. E. Guilpin in Skialetheia, 1598, A6, called Davies ‘Our English 
Martiall’. 

Weever. John Weever, whose Epigrammes in the oldest cut, and newest 
fashion were published in 1599. 


xix. Cf. Ep. 1. A ‘cod’ was a civet- or perfume-bag; Macilente in 
£.M.O. v. vi. 11 calls Fastidius Briske ‘muske-cod’. 
I. yeta knight. Cf. Ep. xlvi. τ, 2; S.W. τι. v. 120-2. 


XXI. 1. hatve close cut in the Puritan fashion: E.M.O. Ind. 42-3. 
4. Forbidd’. So ‘pull’’, T. of T. τι. ii. 23. 
word. So the Puritans called the Bible: B.F. iv. i. 109. 


xxi. My first Daughter. Mark Eccles, identifying Jonson’s wife as 
the Anne Lewis married to him at St. Magnus, London Bridge, on 
14 November 1594, has disposed of F. Cunningham’s identification of 
this daughter with ‘Maria Johnson’ entered on the register of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields as dead of the plague on 17 November 1593. 
The poem with its strong theological tinge and the reference in line 7 
to the Virgin Mary suggests a date after 1598 in Jonson’s Catholic days. 

3. heauens due. So ‘lent to me’ of his son, Ep. xlv. 3, and the idea 
of life being a thing lent in Ep. cix. 11, For. 111. τοῦ, Und. lxxxiii. 80. 


XXIII. 3, 4. Cf. Conv. Dr. 117-18, ‘he esteemeth John Done the first 
poet jn the World jn some things’. 


xxiv. Compare the tribute to King James, Ep. xxxv. 4-6. Fleay’s 
date of 1604 is probable. 


XXV. 5. cucqueane, female cuckold. 
6. In varied shapes recalls Volpone (11. vii. 221-33). 


xxvi. From Seneca, De Constantia, τι. vii. 4, ‘Si quis cum wxore sua 
tanquam aliena concumbat, adulter erit.’ Cf. Publilius Syrus in J. 
Scaliger’s Opuscula, 1605, p. 120, ‘Adultery est uxoris amator acrioy.’ 
‘Eadem facetia, sed alio modo de Othone Imp. (Suet. O. 3) Vxovismechus 
caperat esse sua.’ 
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Xxvil. Epigrams xxxii, xxxiii are also on Sir John Roe’s death: see 
vol, i, p. 224, and Grierson, edition of Donne’s Poems, ii, pp. cxxxili— 
cxxxv. Roe was born on 5 May 1581, the eldest son of William Roe, 
merchant tailor of London. In the Michaelmas term of 1597 he entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He travelled to Moscow and served in Ireland 
(Ep. xxxii. 5). In the Sidney Papers he is described as ‘sore hurt in 
the Heade’, but recovering in October 1605. Probably he was knighted 
there. He died of the plague in Jonson’s arms, probably in 1606, and 
Jonson paid his funeral expenses, £20, which was ‘giuen him back’ 
(Conv. Dr. 185-7). Jonson’s presentation copy to Roe of Casaubon’s 
edition of Persius, 1605, suggests scholarly taste: see Inscriptions iv, 
“Amico Probatissimo’. He was something of a poet. When he and Ben 
Jonson were thrust out from the performance of Daniel’s Vision of the 
Twelve Goddesses on 6 January 1604 by the Lord Chamberlain, he wrote 
a poem to Jonson beginning 


The State and mens affaires are the best playes 
Next yours, 


and adding in reference to the episode of the masque: 


Forget we were thrust out; It is but thus, 
God threatens Kings, Kings Lords, as Lords doe us. 


Jonson records this to Drummond (Conv. 155-9) and says that Roe 
‘loved him’. Another poem ‘To Ben Jonson, 9. Novembris, 1603’, 
begins 

If great men wrong me, I will spare my selfe; 

If meane, I will spare them. 


Grierson attributes to him a group of poems printed in his Donne, i, 
Pp. 401-17: Jonson refers to his Muse (in line 4). 

3. If any sword. Roe was a duellist and won in two encounters (Ep. 
XXxii. 1). 


xxvill. Surly also satirized in Ep. Ixxxii. The ‘Gamester’ of The 
Alchemist is a higher type. 

I. aspive. Sej. Wl. 574. 

4. Rhinocerotes nose, curled in a sneer. From Martial, τ᾿. iii. 3-6: 


Nescis, heu nescis dominae fastidia Romae: . 
Maiores nusquam rhonci: iuvenesque senesque 
et pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent. 


Cf. Sidonius Apollinaris, Caym. iii. 8, ‘Nec nos rhonchisono rhinocerote 
notat.’ So R. Eden in his version of Peter Martyr’s Decades of the Newe 
Worlde, 1555, ed. Arber, 398: 


I haue not... byn very curious 
To auoyde the scornes of Rhinoceros nose. 


7. tympanies ...in his face. A ‘tympany’ is literally a tumour. 
14. drinkes to no man. Cf. Alch, 111. iv. 72-4. 
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ΧΧΙΧ. Annual suggests the tilting on the King’s day. 
xxx. Person Guiltie again addressed in Ep. xxxviii. 


xxxI. Banck the Vsurer again in Ep. xliv. 
τ. knoittie gout. Horace, Ep. 1. i. 31, ‘nodosa cheragra’, 
2. trauatle. Ep. xcvii. το, ‘baudie stock, that trauells for encrease’. 


xxx. Siv John Roe, already commemorated in Ep. xxvii. 

3. selfe-diuided Belgia. Cf. U.V. vi. 85 n., ‘The Dutch whom Wealth 
(not Hatred) doth diuide.’ 

6. clime . . . mind. Horace, Ep. I. xi. 27, ‘Caelum, non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt’; Kipling, The Native-Born: 


They change their skies above them, 
But not their hearts who roam. 


7. What could not worke, i.e. “What the cold of Moscow and Irish air 
could not work’—an inversion which so puzzled Gifford that he rewrote 
“All could not work’. 

ΤΟ. sevenes. Volp. II. vii. 184. 


XxxIv. Illustrated, and perhaps suggested, by the epitaphs on Roe, 
Ep. xxvii, xxxii, xxxili. Adapted in Harley MS. 373, f. 9, as an epitaph 
of Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I, on her death at Carisbrooke. 


xxxv. Probably written in 1604, with a glance at the new laws passed 
in March. 

7. *gainst treasons, the Gowry ‘conspiracy’ of 1600, and the Cobham- 
Raleigh plot of 1603. 

to. An allusion to the plague of 1603. 


xxxvi. 4. Cf. Julius Caesar, τι. i. 203-8, ‘he loves to hear’ that ‘men 
may be betrayed with flatterers’: 


But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flatter’d. 


xxxvu. Chev’rill. So of a lawyer, Poet. 1. ii. 131, ‘cheu’rill con- 
science’. Chevrel- or kid-leather was easily stretched. 
1. leese, lose. 


XXXVIII. I. late, in Ep. xxx. 


xxxIx. Colt, i.e. licentious. Cf. the verb in Cymbeline, τι. iv. 133, 
‘She hath been colted by him’. 


xL. Margaret Ratcliffe, the daughter of Sir John Radcliffe (Ep. xciii). 
In the Sidney Papers, ii, p. 48, Rowland Whyte writes to Sir R. Sidney, 
Shrove Monday 1597: ‘Yesterday did Mrs. Ratcliffe weare a whyte 
Sattin Gown, all embrodered, richly cutt vpon good Cloth of Siluer, 
that cost 180/. But the Fairest doth take Pleasure in nothing since the 
Departure of her beloued. Her Garments, her Countenance, and 
Jestures, witnes no less; besides a Kynd of vnwonted Solitarines, which 
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is familiar vnto her.’ Again on 18 August 1599 (ibid., p. 118), ‘Newes 
came thither’—i.e. to the Queen at Benington—‘from Yveland, of the 
lamentable Defeate our Forces had at the Curlew, going to fortifie Sligo, 
where we lost Sir Coniers Clifford, Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, and many 
gallant Men, by the Basenes of the common Soldiers. .. . Mrs. Ratcliffe 
hath kept her Chamber these 4 Daies, being somewhat troubled at my 
Lady Kildares vnkynd vsing of her, which is thought to proceed from 
her Loue to my Lord Cobham. As yet she heares nothing of her Brothers 
Death, and, by the Queens Comand, yt is kept from her, who is deter- 
mined to break yt vnto her her self.’ In the Letters of Phiip Gawdy 
(Egerton MS. 2804, f. 127) Gawdy writes to his brother Sir Bassing- 
bourne from London, 16 November 1600: ‘Ther is newes besydes 
of the tragicall deathe of m'® Ratclife the maydeof honor, who euer 
synce the deathe of St Alexander her brother hathe pined in such 
straunge manner, as voluntaraly she hathe gone about to starue her 
selfe, and by two dayes together hathe receyued no sustinaunce, whiche 
meeting with extreame greife hathe made an[d] ende of her mayden 
modest dayes at Richmonde vppon saterdaye last, her mati¢ being 
(present), who commaunded her body to be opened, and found it all 
well and sounde, sauing certayne stringes striped all ouer her harte. all 
the maydes euer synce haue gone in blacke, I sawe it my selfe at 
courte. ...’ The Sidney Papers (ii, p. 142) record on 23 November 
1599, ‘Mrs. Ratcliffe was buried this Day at Westminster, all the Maids 
mourning, but Mrs. Anne Russell was Chieffe ; she was buried as a Noble- 
mans Daughter, by the Queens Comand. Many of the Nobility were at 
it, as the Lords Worcester, Sussex, Rutland, Harbert, Gray, Cobham, Lord 
Thomas ; and 24 poore Women had Gownes, for soe old it was said she 
was.’ Her epitaph at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is quoted by Strype 
(Stow’s Survay, 1720, book vi, p. 43); this dates her death 10 November 
1599, and her burial in the Abbey on the 22nd. Jonson’s lines were not 
placed on her tomb. 


xLu. The germ of this is in Martial, vi. xxxv: 


Cum sitis similes paresque vita, 
uxor pessima, pessimus maritus, 
miror non bene convenire vobis. 


A Latin-adaptation of Jonson is in Robert Vilvain’s Enchividium Epi- 
grammatum, 1654, f. 150, ‘Vir & Vxor invicem infesti’. 

11. -yearn’d, -yarned. ‘Yearne’ = yarn (K. Ent. 547). 

16-18, 10 will, and nill ... Sallust, Catiline, xx. 4, ‘Idem velle atque - 
idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est’. 


XLUI. Robert Cecil (1563 ?-1612), also addressed in Ep. lxiii, Ixiv. 
He was created Earl of Salisbury on 4 May 1605, when this epigram 
was written. He had been appointed Secretary of State in 1596, and 
in 1598 was sent to France to negotiate a peace between France and 
Spain. On James’s accession he was created Baron Cecil and Viscount 


\ 
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Cranborne. For Jonson’s private opinion of him see Conv. Dr. 317-21, 
353-4- 

4. fame, make famous. 

10-12. Pliny, Panegyricus, τ, ‘tantum . . . a specie adulationis absit 
gratiarum actio mea quantum abest a necessitate.’ 


XLIiv. Chuffe, churl. Sordido in E.M.O. Characters, 66, is a ‘hob-nail’d 
Chuffe’. 


XLV. Written in 1603: Jonson told Drummond that the boy died of 
the plague when the King came into England (Conv. Dr. 261-72). 

1. child of my right hand, i.e. the Hebrew Benjamin, which meant 
‘fortunate’ or ‘dexterous’. 

3. lent to me. Cf. Ep. xxii. 3. 

10. poetrie. Jonson liked to use the term ‘maker’ for ‘poet’: see 
Disc. 2347-8. 

11, 12. Martial, vi. xxix. 8, ‘Quidquid amas, cupias non placuisse 
nimis’; and xi. xxxiv. 8-11: 


Si vitare velis acerba quaedam 
et tristes animi cavere morsus, 
nulli te facias nimis sodalem: 
gaudebis minus et minus dolebis. 


XLVI. 2. A knight-hood bought. Alch, τι. ii. 86-7. 
3. band, bond. 


xivil. Mungril. As a term of abuse, C.R. v. iv. 188. 


xLIx. To Play-wright. Ep. \xviii, c, are similarly addressed, but not 
necessarily to the same person. The tone here is that of Martial’s pre- 
face, ‘Improbe facit qui in alieno libro ingeniosus est’. 

3. salt, wit, with a quibble on ‘salt’ = salacious. 


LI. Written in 1606. Arthur Wilson’s account is ‘a rumour was spread 
(by what strange means unknown) that the King was stabbed at Oking- 
ham (twenty miles from London, where he was Hunting) with a poysoned 
knife: The Court at Whitehall, the Parliament, and City, took the 
Alarum, mustering up their Old Fears, every man standing at gaze, as 


if some new Prodigie had seized them; such a Terror had this late 


monstrous intended mischief’—i.e. Gunpowder Plot—‘imprinted in the 
spirits of the People, that they took Fire from every little Train of 
Rumour, and were ready to grapple with their own Destruction before 
it came. In the midst of this Agony, there came assurance of the Kings 
safety, which he was enforced to divulge by Proclamation, to re-establish 
the People’ (History of Britain, p. 32). Chamberlain to Winwood 
(Memorials, ii, p. 204) on 5 April 1606 describes ‘the full end of that 
false Alaym of the King’s Loss, for it spread far and near, and could 
not be countermanded in the Country in three or four Days, insomuch 
that there was feign to be a Proclamation to restraine Assemblies and 
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seditious Rumours. At his coming to Town the same Day, the whole 
Court went to meet him: The Parliament sent Sir Maurice Berkeley with 
four Knights more to wellcome him. The Speaker with his Mace went 
beyond the Park-Corner to bring him in, and the Lord Mayor and his 
Brethren, went to him after Supper to congratulate his Safety.’ John 
Heath, Two Centuries of Epigrammes, 1610, Ep. vii, ‘Ad Sereniss. 
Regem Iacobum, de ementita ipsius morte’: 
Although the news were bad, the lie was good. 

Jonson, evidently trusting to his memory, misdated the poem ‘1607’. 

9. eves still in our eaves. Herrick, Hesperides (ed. Moorman, p. 263), of 
guarding against a night-thief: whe all aloneareuere. 
Having his eyes still in his eare. 


Lil. 1. vathey used almost as a verb. 


Lit. Old-end Gatherer is like the reference to ‘a gull, old ends reciting’ 
in Volp. Prol. 23, where Whalley suggested a glance at Marston’s Mal- 
content. To the second edition of The Scourge of Villanie, 1599, Marston 
prefixed a dedication ‘To his most esteemed and best blessed Self dat 
dedicatque’. 

7. witnesse. B.F. τ. iii. 127-8, ‘he was Witnesse, for Win, here, (they 
will not be call’d God-fathers’. 

9. where, out of motly, who but a fool? E.M.I. τι. iv. 13-14. 


Liv. Chev’rvil also in Ep. xxxvii. 

2. Cf. Horace, Sat. 11. i. 47, on the unpopularity of satire: ‘Servius 
iratus leges minitatur et urnam’, as Jonson reads in his rendering, Poet. 
Ill. v. 79: Servius (v.l. Cervius) was an informer; uwyna was the judge’s 
urn in which the voting tablets for condemnation or acquittal were put. 


Lv. Francis Beaumont (c. 1584-1616), the third son of Francis Beau- 
mont, Justice of Common Pleas. His family settled at Grace Dieu 
Priory in Charnwood Forest. He entered Broadgates Hall, Oxford, in 
1597, and the Inner Temple in 1600. He contributed a poem ‘To my 
deare friend, M. BEN: Jonson’ to the Quarto of Volpone, another “ΝΌΟΝ 
THE SILENT Woman’ printed in the 1616 Folio, and another to the 
Quarto of Catiline. The Beaumont and Fletcher Folios contain the 
famous poem, to which this epigram is an answer, ‘M. Francis Beau- 
mont’s Letter to Ben Johnson written before he and Master Fletcher 
came to London’: writing from the country he says: 


In this warme shine, 
I lye and dreame of your full Mermaid wine, 


and memory recalls the old meetings there. A second verse epistle ‘To 
M' B: J:’ is printed in full in Sir E. K. Chambers’s William Shakespeare, 


ii, pp. 222-5: ἀπ Ἢ 


the Loue I carrie and mee thinkes do owe 
to you aboue the number, 
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Affectionate as their relations were, there is Jonson’s private comment 
to Drummond (Conv. Dr. 154) ‘that Francis Beaumont loved too much 
himself & his own verses’. 


LVI. Poet-Ape. See Poet. Ind. 35, and note. An onslaught on a con- 
ceited poetaster no longer to be traced. Chalmers’s suggestion that it 
referred to Shakespeare was trounced by Gifford, and this folly has been 
revived of late years. Such a criticism, if levelled at a leading con- 
temporary dramatist, would have carried its own refutation with it. 

2. fripperie, old clothes shop. E.M.I. τ. ii. 73. 


ΜΠ. 2. Baudrie’, and vsurie. S. of N. τι. v. 100, ‘A Money-Bawd, is 
lightly a Flesh-Bawd, too’. 


LVIII. 5. dis-ioynts. For this euphonic form of the second person 
singular see C. is A. Iv. xi. 43 ‘sets’, and note. 
6. loosing, losing. But so spelt here because of ‘dis-ioynts’. 


tix. A bitter touch of reminiscence from the imprisonment of 1598: 
see Conv. Dr. 256—60, which alludes to this epigram. 
2. downe to the snuffe. E.M.I.1. i. 80-1; Und. xlili. 187-8. 


Lx. Lord Mounteagle. William Parker (1575-1622), fourth Baron 
Monteagle, a Catholic peer. He is famous for the letter he received on 
26 October 1605 giving a clue to the Gunpowder Plot. He was rewarded 
with a pension, which was in arrear when he died. 


LXI. 2. stvoke ... strike. A good example of paronomasia (Poet. 111. 
i. 91; Disc. 1954). G. Gascoigne, The Grief of Joye, 1576, Song 4, stanza 
18, ‘The Surgeon stroketh whome he meanes to strike’; Herrick, ‘Upon 
Love, by way of question and answer’ (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 309): 


I bring ye love: Quest. What will Love do? 
Ans. Stroake ye to strike ye. 


tx. Lady Would-bee. A new phase of the character in Volpone. 


Lx. Earl of Salisbury, as in Ep. xliii. 


2, 3. thy vertue ... thy fortune. From Valerius Maximus on the elder 
Cato: ‘Magisque suo merito quam fortunae beneficio magnum’ (VIII. 
XV. 2). 


5, 6. From Pliny, Ep. 1. xxii. 5, ‘Omnia ad conscientiam refert recte- 
que facti non ex populi sermone mercedem sed ex facto petit.’ 
7. declin’d, turned aside. Sej. v. 59. 


Lxiv. the Treasurership. Salisbury’s last preferment on 6 May 1608. 

3, 4. golden age... age of gold. L.R. 178-9. 

11, 12. Cf. Pliny, Ep. v. xiv. 6, ‘His ex causis ut illi sic mihi gratulor, 
nec privatim magis quam publice, quod tandem homines non ad pericula, 
ut prius, verum ad honores virtute perveniunt.’ 


LXV. 3. most fierce idolatry. Alch. Iv. i. 39. 
4. luxurie, wantonness. 
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Lxvi. δὲν Henry Cary (c. 1575-1633), son of Sir Edward Cary of 
Aldenham, Hertfordshire, K.B. 1608, Comptroller of the Household 
1618-22, Viscount Falkland in the peerage of Scotland on 14 November 
1620, and an unsuccessful Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1622-9. 

g-12. Maurice of Nassau on 8 October 1605 suffered a sharp reverse 
near the junction of the Ruhr with the Rhine. Spinola had retreated 
to this point, and Maurice tried to surprise an isolated body of Italian 
cavalry, but his troops fled in a sudden panic. Philip Gawdy in a letter 
of 28 October 1605 describes the action as ‘most shamefull, for ther 
wer twelve hundred Hollanders and Englishe menne ranne from fower 
hundred Italians, and only fower did charge those fower hundred, 
whiche three wer taken prysoners, the forthe whiche was 57 Jhon Roo 
being taken as they three wer, two fell out whiche of ther prysoner he 
shold be, and they two went together by the eares, and in the meane 
tyme he ranne his way and escaped’ (Letters, ed. Jeayes, p. 161). i 

12. Broeck, Broick near Juliers. 

Rooy, the Ruhr. 

18. when the veward’s away. Cat. 111. 480. 


txvil. Earle of Suffolke. Thomas Howard (1561-1626) created Earl 
of Suffolk on 21 July 1603. He was Lord Chamberlain 1603-14, Lord 
High Treasurer 1614-19. His relations with Jonson varied. On Twelfth- 
night 1604 he ejected Jonson and his friend Sir John Roe from Daniel’s 
masque (Conv. Dy. 155-6). But in 1605 he rescued Jonson and Chap- 
man, according to Chapman’s verses prefixed to Sejanus, from their 
imprisonment for Eastward Ho. Gratitude for this no doubt prompted 
the Epigvam as well as the masque of Hymenaei for the marriage of 
Suffolk’s daughter, the infamous Countess of Essex, on 5 January 1606. 
Suffolk is also noticed in 7.M. 62-5. 

1. praise-worthy things. Pliny, Ep. m1. xxi. 3, ‘Nam postquam desini- 
mus facere laudanda, laudari quoque ineptum putamus.’ 

7, 8. Claudian, De Consulatu Stilichonis, i. 49, 50: 


Taciti suffragia vulgi 
iam tibi detulerant quidquid mox dedidit aula. 


12. gods ... peoples. Cat. 111. 60-1. 


Lxvill, The reference to beatings suggests Marston: Conv. Dr. 160, 
“He beate Marston and took his pistol from him’. 


LxIx, 2. thy weapon, Martial, 1x. lxiii. 2, ‘mentula quem pascit’. 


Lxx. William Roe. See the lawsuit, vol. i, pp. 223-31. 

1,2. When Nature... Seneca, Dial. x (De Brevitate Vitae), iii. 5, 
‘Quam serum est tunc vivere incipere cum desinendum est!’ 

5. Delay is bad... Ibid. ix. 1, ‘Maxima porro vitae iactura dilatio 
est... . Maximum vivendi impedimentum est expectatio, quae pendet 
ex crastino, perdit hodiernum.’ 
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6. Each best day ... Virgil, Georgic, iii. 66-7: 


Optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 
prima fugit. 


Seneca discusses this passage with special reference to the significance 
of fugit, Ep. cviii. 24-8. 


LxxI. Is this, as M. Eccles suggested (R.E.S. xiii, 1937, p. 388), a 
reference to Henry Parrot, who wrote five collections of epigrams, The 
Mous-Trap, 1606, Epigrams, 1608, Laquei ridiculosi: or Springes to catch 
Woodcocks, 1613, The Mastiue, or Young-Whelpe of the Olde-Dogge, 1615, 
and Cures for the Iich, 1626. He plagiarized from Sir John Harington 
and repeated his verses from one collection to another. The epigram 
“Cignus per plumas Anser’ in Laquei ridiculost, G1v, reads like a lumbering 
attack on Jonson with its reference in line 2 to his old trade of brick- 
laying: 

Put off thy Buskins (Sophocles the great,) 

And Morter tread with thy disdained shancks,... 
Alas, it seemes thy feathers are but loose, 
Pluckt from a Swanne, and set vpon a Goose. 


In The Mous-Trap, 1606, Fi’, epigram 97: 


Magus would needs forsooth this other day, 

Vpon an idle humor see a play: 

When asking him at dore, that held the box, 

What might you call the play ? (quoth he) the Fox. 
In goes my Gen-man (who could iudge of wit) 

And being asked how he liked it: 

Said all was ill, both Fox and him that playd it, 
But was not he thinke you a Goose that said it ? 


If this is a reference to Volpone, it is complimentary. Is this Parrot 
praising against his will? For a joke of Jonson’s which he reproduced 
see Ε.Μ.1. Iv. ix. 49 n. 


Lxxul. Gifford notes Randolph’s imitation of this epigram in The 
Pedlar (appended to Aristippus), 1630, p. 33; the Pedlar claims to be 
paid in laughter: 


But heer’s a Courtier has so long a bill, 

’*Twill fright him to behold it, yet I will 
Relate the summes: Item, he owes me first, 
For an Imprimis: but what grieues me worst, 
A dainty Epigram on his Spaniels taile 

Cost me an houre, besides fiue pots of Ale, 
Item an Anagram on his mistrisse name, 

Item the speech wherewith he courts his Dame, 
And an old blubberd scowling Elegy 

Vpon his Masters dogs sad exequy, 
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Nor can I yet the time directly gather, 
When I was paid for an Epitaph on’s father, 
Besides he neuer yet gaue me content 

For the new coyning of ’s last complement. 


9. babylonian, babel-like, confused. 

13. partie-per-pale picture. E. Welb. 43. 

14. cypres, black crape. cob-web-lane, white lawn. 

15. imprese. C.R. ν. ix. 17. For their use at tilts see Conv. Dy. 580-4, 
U.V. xvi. 


LxxIv. Thomas, Lord Chancellor Egerton (1540?—1617), Solicitor- 
General in 1581, Attorney-General in 1592, Master of the Rolls 1594, 
Lord Keeper 1596. He was a friend of Essex, whose ill-judged policy he 
tried to control. In 1603 James reappointed him Lord Keeper, and then 
made him Baron Ellesmere and Lord Chancellor. He had a high reputa- 
tion as a judge, and Jonson addressed Und. xxxi and xxxii to him as 
a plea for a poor man. Jonson also described him as ‘a grave, and great 
Orator’ (Disc. 913). 

2. not of one yeare. Horace’s ‘consul non unius anni’, already used 
in Cat. τι. 394, G.M. 573-4. 

g. the Virgin. Astraea (G.A.R. 77). Jonson echoes Virgil’s ‘Iam 
redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna’ (Ecl. iv. 6). 


Lxxv. Lippe, from the Latin lippus, blear-eyed. Cf. ‘Justice Lippus’, 
G.M, 2109. 


LXXVI. Countess of Bedford. Lucy, daughter of John Harington, first | 
Baron Harington of Exton. She was christened at Stepney on 26 
January 1581. She married Edward, third Earl of Bedford, in 1594. 
Thirty-three of her letters are printed in The Private Correspondence of 
Jane Lady Cornwallis, edited by Lord Braybrooke in 1842. She was 
a connoisseur of pictures, a great lover of gardens, and a patroness of 
literary men. Jonson, Donne, Daniel, Drayton, and Florio were all 
befriended by her. She was a brilliant figure at Court both for her 
beauty and her talent, and she was prominent in Court masques. Carle- 
ton wrote on 22 December 1603, ‘we shall haue a merry Christmas at 
Hampton court for both male and femal-maskes are allready bespoken 
whereof the Duke is rector chori of one side, and the La: Bedford of 
the other’ (S.P.D. James I, v. 20). This was Daniel’s Vision of the 
Twelve Goddesses acted on 8 January 1604. She danced in Jonson’s 
Masques of Blackness and Beauty, Hymenaei, and The Masque of Queens, 
and she organized Lovers Made Men for Lord Hay in 1617. Jonson 
celebrated her in Epigvams |xxvi, Ixxxiv, and xciv; and he printed a 
special dedication to her in a gift-copy of Cynthia’s Revels (Inscriptions 
11). A grave illness in 1612 deepened the religious side of her character, 
to which Donne pays tribute. She died in 1627. 

Io. solemne vice... pride. Claudian, De Consulatu Stilichonis, ii. 
160-2: 
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Quin ipsa superbia longe 
discessit, vitium rebus sollemne secundis 
virtutumque ingrata comes. 


15. The three Fates and their emblems: Clotho (the Spinner) spun 
this thread of life; Lachesis (‘the Disposer of Lots’) determined the 
length, and Atropos (‘the Inevitable’) cut it off. Rock, distaff (S.S. 11. 
11. 46). 


LXXIx. Elizabeth Countess of Rutland, the daughter of Sir Philip 
Sidney and wife of Roger Manners, fifth Earl of Rutland. ‘Nothing 
inferior to her father in poetry’, Jonson said of her (Conv. Dr. 213), 
and he addressed to her this epigram and Forest xii. Underwood 1 was 
also written to her, though he suppressed her name. She was a character 
in Jonson’s lost May Lord (Conv. Dr. 397). She danced in Hymenaet. 
She died two months after her husband in 1612. 

3, 4. The metaphor is from Martial’s tribute to the poetic talent of 
the Emperor Nerva, Ep. vill. lxx. 3, 4: 


- J . 
Cum siccare sacram largo Permessida posset 
ore, verecundam maluit esse sitim. 


Cf. Herrick, to John Hall, Hesperides (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 299): 


Tell me young man, or did the Muses bring 

Thee lesse to taste, then to drink up their spring; 
That none hereafter sho’d be thought, or be 

A Poet, or a Poet-like but Thee. 


6. issue of his braine. The Arcadia. 
LXXX. I. ports, gates. 
LxxxI. So Martial, Ep. 1. xiii: 


Ut recitem tibi nostra rogas epigrammata. Nolo. 
Non audire, Celer, sed recitare cupis. 


4. wealthy witnesse, trustworthy, safe. A latinism: Cicero, De Officiis, 
11. li. το, ‘Accedit etiam testis locuples, Posidonius’. 


LXXXII. 2. cast, dismissed. Othello, τ. i. 150 (The state) ‘Cannot with 
safety cast him’. 


Lxxxiv. See Ep. Ixxvi. Jonson was fond of quoting this epigram 
(Conv. Dr. 93). 

2. ask’'d...a buck. Ci. The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, 1740, 
p. 664, a letter to Dr. Goad, July 1627: ‘It is true, I gaue him a certi- 
ficate, . . . which if it had beene obserued, was so cold and relatiue, 
simplex testimonium, like Sir Walter Raleighs buck warrants, neuer 
denyed, and neuer serued, that I thought euery magistrate might per- 
ceiue it was extorted from me.’ 
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LXxxv. Sir Henry Goodyere of Polesworth in the Forest of Arden, 
a gentleman of the privy chamber to James I, knighted in 1599, and 
an intimate friend of Donne, who has left letters in prose and verse 
addressed to him. He was the son of William Goodyere of Monks Kirby, 
and married Frances, daughter and co-heiress of his uncle, also a Sir 
Henry Goodyere, through whom he succeeded to the family estate at 
Polesworth. He prefixed verses to Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, and to the 
third edition of Sylvester’s Lacrymae Lachrymarum, 1613; his other 
poems are catalogued in H. A. Bright’s edition of Sir K. Digby’s poems. 
He died on 18 March 1628. 

Donne, like Jonson, alludes to Goodyere’s feoee “God send you 
Hawks and fortunes of a high pitch’, he wrote in 1608 (Letters to Persons 
of Honour, 1651, p. 204), and in a verse-letter advising him to travel 
(Poems, ed. Grierson, i, p. 184): 


It payes you well, if it teach you to spare, 

And make you’, asham’d, to make your hawks praise, yours, 
Which when herselfe she lessens in the aire, 

You then first say, that high enough she toures. 


4. sacred to Apollo. See Jonson’s elaborate notes on augury in The 
Masque of Augurs, 322 foll. 

8-10. An exact description of the falcon’s habit when she has missed 
her prey. She ‘does not fly after game in a stern chase, as the greyhound 
courses the hare, or the short-winged hawk pursues its quarry. She 
must needs soar aloft, and then swoop down’ (Madden, Diary of Silence, 


Pp. 203). 


LXXXVIII. English Monsieur, a ‘fresh Frenchefied courtier’ like Fasti- 
dius Briske (E.M.O. τ. iii. 195). 

4. garter. “French garters’, E.M.O. Ind. 113. 

6. half-way tree. Evidently a landmark on the way to Dover; it must 
have been between Moor Street and Newington. 

14. stoupe. Contrast the ‘Spanish stoupe’ in Alch. Iv. iv. το. 

16. in Paul’s, Cf. E.M.O. τι. v. n. 


LXXxIx. Edward Alleyn (1566-1626), son-in-law and partner of Hens- 
lowe, with whom he built the Fortune Theatre in 1600. When he retired 
from the stage, he kept up his partnership with Henslowe and became 
proprietor of the Paris Bear Garden. He founded Dulwich College in 
1619. 

3. skilfull Roscius ... grave 4Esope. Horace, Ep. τι. i. 82, ‘Quae gravis 
Aesopus, quae doctus Roscius egit.’ Clodius Aesopus was especially 
distinguished in tragedy; gravis means ‘impressive’: he was alive in 
55 B.c. Roscius (doctus, ‘skilful’) was especially famous in comedy; he 
died in 61 B.c. For similar comparisons to Jonson’s cf. Nashe, Pierce 
Pennilesse (Works, ed. McKerrow, i, p. 215): ‘Not Roscius nor Asope, 
those admyred tragedians that haue liued euer since before Christ was 
borne, could euer performe more in action than famous Ned Allen’; 


« 
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and John Weever, Epigvammes, 1599, the fourth week, E6v, ‘In Ed. 
Allen: 


Rome had her Roscius and her Theater, 

Her Terence, Plautus, Ennius and Me(n)ander, 

The first to Allen, Phebus did transfer, 

The next, Thames Swans receiu’d fore he coulde land her, 
Of both more worthy we by Phebus doome, 

Then t’ Allen Roscius yeeld, to London Rome. 


6. Cicero. In the De Oratore, τ. xxviii. 129-30; Ixi. 258; Pro Sestio, 
lvii. 121, lviii. 123. 


XC. 4. wan, Engl. Gr. τ. xviii. 76. 

12. gent’man. Poet. I11. iv. 2. 

17. Milo of Crotona, a famous Greek athlete of the sixth century: 
Quintilian, 1. ix. 5, ‘Milo quem vitulum assueverat ferre, taurum fere- 
bat.’ Jonson took the idea from Petronius, Satyricon, 25, Quartilla’s 
confession, “Hinc etiam puto proverbium natum illud, posse taurum 
tollere qui vitulum sustulerit.’ So Marston, Parasitaster, τ. ii. 78-81 
(ed. Bullen). 

wull. Spenser, Epithalamion, 252, ‘Poure out to all that wull.’ 


ΧΟΙ. 517 Horace Vere (1565-1635), one of the finest English soldiers 
of his day, fought in the Netherlands along with his elder brother, Sir 
Francis, whom he succeeded in 1606. His chief exploits were the battle 
of Mulheim, 1605, where he saved the Dutch Army; the defence of 
Mannheim against overwhelming odds, 1622, where he was forced to 
surrender; and a brilliant attack to relieve Breda, 1625. For this he 
was created Baron Vere of Tilbury. 

3. Illustrous. C.R. 11. iv. 96. 

8. vellish in the musical sense, ‘grace’. T. Heywood, Lucrece, 11. v 
(1608, Exv), “1 ha not the power to part from you, without a relish, 
a note, a tone, we must get an aire betwixt vs.’ 

15, 16. Seneca, De Clementia, 1. v. 4, ‘Clementia in quamcumque 
domum pervenerit, eam felicem tranquillamque praestabit, sed in regia 
quo rarior, eo mirabilior.’ 

18. Pliny, Panegyricus, 46, ‘Et quis terror valuisset efficere quod 
reverentia tui effecit ?’ 


xc. Written evidently some years after Gunpowder Plot (line 32). 
A satire on a type not yet extinct, the infallible omniscient young man 
of the world. With the ‘ripe statesmen’ (3) cf. Sir E. Peyton, The 
Divine Catastrophe of the Stuarts, 1652, p. 42, on the youth of James’s 
councillors: ‘This caused Gundamore (that cunning Machiavil) to scoff 
at the Counsellors of state, telling King James, he was the wisest and 
happiest Prince of Christendome, to make priuy Counsellors sage at the 
age of twenty one, which his Master (the King of Spain) could not till 
sixty.’ But ‘statesman’ also means those who take an active interest 
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in politics, like Sempronia, the ‘great states-woman’ of Cat, τι. 38, and 
this is rather the class referred to here. 

2. cryes of London. See the poem added to T. Heywood’s Rape of 
Lucrece, 1608, K2. 

15. Tacitus, like Sir John Daw, S.W. Iv. v. 50. 

16. Gazetti. Volp. v. iv. 83. 

Gallo-Belgicus. Poet. v. iii. 553. 

17. lock’d up. Volp. Iv. i. 12-13: 


First, for your garbe, it must be graue, and serious ; 
Very reseru’d, and lock’t; not tell a secret, ... 


19, 20. Cf. vol. i, p. 254, and the quotation from Martial 1. lxxxix of 
Cinna, who whispered Caesar’s praise in Martial’s ear. 

23. Rimee. James Rime (or Rymer), stepson of Ascanius de Reni- 
alme; he had a bookshop in Blackfriars. He printed an edition of 
Hieronymus Zanchius, 1605. 

24. Bills. John Bill, a leading bookseller in London, 1604-30. He 
travelled abroad to buy books for the Bodleian, and he regularly visited 
Frankfort Book Fair. Isaac Casaubon was one of his customers. He 
was appointed King’s Printer. He died on 5 May 1630. 

25. Porta. Giovanni Battista della Porta, whose De Furtivis Litera- 
rum Notis, vulgo de Ziferis Libri IV was issued at Naples in 1563 and 
frequently reprinted. 

28. iuyce of limons. The ‘Gunpowder Plot Book’ in the Domestic 
State Papers of James, 1605, has letters, nos. 111, 211-46, an important 
part of which was written in orange juice; the letters passed through 
the hands of the lieutenant of the Tower, but the size of the paper 
and the smallness of the apparent contents roused suspicion, and the 
letters were examined and used in evidence against Garnet. 


xc. Siv John Radcliffe, the surviving brother of Margaret Radcliffe 
commemorated in Ep. xl. He was knighted by Essex in Ireland on 
24 September 1599. He died in the Isle of Rhé fighting against the 
French on 29 October 1627 (J. Weever, Funevall Monuments, 1631, 
p- 635). He gave Jonson a manuscript of Juvenal’s Satives and Horace’s 
Ars Poetica, now in the library of St. John’s College, Oxford (vol. i, 


pp. 262-3). 
11. a whiter soule. Horace, Sat. 1. v. 41-2: 


animae quales neque candidiores 
terra tulit neque quis me sit devinctior alter. 


xcIv. Countess of Bedford: see Ep. \xxvi. 

Donnes Satyres, not published till 1633; Harley MS. 5110 dates them 
1593. Francis Davison (Harley MS. 298, f. 154) makes a note to ask 
Eleazar Hodgson and Ben Jonson for copies of Donne’s Satives. Joseph 
Wyborne quoted Sat. Iv. 18-23, in The New Age of Old Names, 16009, 
pp. 112-13. 
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1. brightnesse. ‘Lvcy the bright’, For. xii. 66. So the Latin ‘Lucia’ 
from ‘lux’. 


xcv. Sivy Henry Savile (1549-1622) entered Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
a Fellow of Merton College in 1565, Warden 1585. He became Provost 
of Eton in 1596. He founded chairs of geometry and astronomy at 
Oxford. He translated four books of the Histories of Tacitus, 1591, with 
an original section The Ende of Nevo and Beginning of Galba. His great 
edition of Chrysostom in eight volumes, printed at Eton, appeared in 
1610-13. He was perhaps the most learned Englishman of his time. 

9. proper, personal gift, characteristic (Lat. proprium). 

16. Minervaes loome. She was celebrated by the Romans as the God- 
dess of weaving (Ovid, Fasti, iii. 817-20). The Lydian Arachne chal- 
lenged her to a contest in weaving and was turned into a spider. 

23. Salust. Gaius Sallustius (Salustius) Crispus, the historian of the 
Catiline conspiracy and the Jugurthine war, served in Africa with Julius 
Caesar, after whose death he lived in retirement and devoted himself to 
literature. Cf. his Catilina, iv. 

28. apt. Poet. τ. ii, τοι. 

29, 30. Pliny, Ep. τ. xvi. 4, of Pompeius Saturninus the pleader: 
‘Idem tamen in historia magis satisfaciet vel brevitate vel luce vel 
suavitate vel splendore etiam et sublimitate narrandi.’ 

31-6. Cicero’s ideal of history: De Ovatove, 11. xv. 62-3: ‘Nam quis 
nescit primam esse historiae legem ne quid falsi dicere audeat? deinde 
ne quid veri non audeat? ... Volt etiam, quoniam in rebus magnis 
memoriaque dignis consilia primum, deinde acta, postea eventus ex-~- 
spectentur, et de consiliis significari quid scriptor probet et in rebus 
gestis declarari non solum quid actum aut dictum sit, sed etiam quo 
modo, et cum de eventu dicatur, ut causae explicentur omnes vel casus 
vel sapientiae vel temeritatis hominumque ipsorum non solum res 
gestae, sed etiam, qui fama ac nomine excellant, de cuiusque vita atque 
natura.’ 


xcvi. To John Donne: so xxiii. 

I. where, whether: ‘whér’, N.J. v. il. 55. 

8. with the better stone. A Roman metaphor: see K. Ent. 289 with 
Jonson’s note. 

Io. pui’nees (puisnees), juniors. 

11. burst, break (sc. ‘their backs’, also governed by ‘load’). Poet. 
III. v. 23. 

12. Pliny, Ep. tv. xii. 7: ‘Etenim nescio quo pacto vel magis homines 
iuvat gloria lata quam magna.’ 


xcvil. For our view that this epigram, cxv, and cxxix refer to Inigo 
Jones see app. xxiv, vol. x, pp. 689-92. 

1. Motion, puppet-play. Fa-ding, an Irish dance: 1... 71. 

2. Pod. E.M.O. Iv. v. 62. 

Eltham-thing. S.W. v. iii. 63 ἡ. 
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4. lin’d through, Alch. τι. i. 16. | 

5. ove-blowne. Webster, The Devil’s Law-Case, ed. Lucas, 11. i. 180, 
‘daintie embroydered stockings, with overblowne Roses’. 
ες 14. hath neadd squires, and must. ‘Neadd’ is probably the past parti- 
ciple ‘needed’, the spelling with the double dd suggesting this: cf. 
‘Forbidd’’, Ep. xxi. 4, and ‘pull’’, T. of T. τι. ii. 23. The words would 
then mean, ‘has required pimps and must have them’. The elliptic 
‘must’ for ‘must have’ is clumsy, but not too compressed for Jonson: 
from time to time ‘brevis esse laborat, obscurus fit’. Whalley con- 
jectured ‘hath nead o’ squires’ ; the misprint of d for o’ is not impossible ; 
but, if this is the right reading, it makes ‘must’ more difficult. 

15. the king of Denmarke in 1606. 

20. ouer-leauen’d. Volp. v. vi. 17. 


xcvi. Sir Thomas Roe (1581-1644), the son of Robert Roe, a London 
merchant, and grandson of Sir Thomas Roe, Lord Mayor of London. He 
matriculated at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1593 and was knighted 
in 1605. In 1614 he was sent as ambassador to the Great Mogul; in 
1621 he was made Chancellor of the Garter. His collections of coins and 
Greek and Oriental manuscripts are in the Bodleian. Was he the ‘T. R.’ 
who prefixed verses to the 1607 Quarto of Volpone ὃ 

3-5. Horace, Sat. 11. vii. 86-8: 


In se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus,... 
in quem manca ruit semper fortuna. 


Ir, 12. Repeated from Cat. v. 701-2. 


ΧΟΙΧ, 2. that, i.e. thy trust to letters, which has bettered ‘thy skill’. 

3, 4. Pliny, Ep. vi. xvi. 3: ‘Equidem beatos puto quibus deorum 
munere datum est aut facere scribenda aut scribere legenda, beatissimos 
vero quibus utrumque.’ 

7-9. Ibid. xxiv. 1: ‘Quam multum interest a quo quidque fiat! 
Eadem enim facta claritate vel obscuritate facientium aut tolluntur 
altissime aut humillime deprimuntur.’ 


c. Playwright: see xlix n. 


ci. Jonson has used Martial’s invitations to a frugal dinner-party, 
v. Ixxviii, X. xlvili, x1. lii. 

I. graue 517. Such a guest as Camden, to whom the reading of the 
classics (21-2) would appeal. 

7, 8. Martial, v. Ixxviii. 16, ‘Vinum tu facies bonum bibendo.’ 

10. sallade. Pronounced ‘sallet’ to rhyme with ‘palate’. 

11. short-leg’d hen. So Shallow’s dinner for Falstaff includes ‘a couple : 
of short-legged hens’ (2 Henry IV, v. i. 25). 

16. The skie ... larkes. John Heywoodes woorkes, 1. iv (1562, Bi), 
“when the sky falth we shall haue larkes’. 

17. lye. Martial, xt. lii. 13, ‘Mentiar ut venias’. 

19. godwit. S.W.1. iv. 48. 
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20. Knat. ‘Knots’, Alch. τι. ii. 81. 

vatle, corn-crake. 

vuffe, a bird of the sandpiper family distinguished during the breeding- 
season with a ruff and ear-tufts. Common in the fens of Lincolnshire 
before the draining. 

21-2. At Juvenal’s frugal dinner (Sat. xi. 179-81): 


Nostra dabunt alios hodie convivia ludos, 
conditor Iliados cantabitur atque Maronis 
altisoni dubiam facientia carmina palmam. 


J. E. B. Mayor notes that reading was the practice at the board of 
James I and of Lord Keeper Williams. 
24. no verses. Martial, x1. lii. 16, ‘Plus ego polliceor: nil recitabo tibi.’ 
30. the Mermaids. B.F.1. i. 34. 
31. So Herrick, ‘His fare-well to Sack’ (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 45): 


i ovace, Anacreon both had lost their fame, 
Hadst thou not fill’d them with thy fire and flame. 


- 33. Thespian spring. E.M.O. Ind. 7o. 

34. Luthers beeve. Randolph, Aristippus, 1630, p. 13, Simplicius, con- 
verted to the drinking of sack, says, ‘if euer I drinke Beere againe, let 
me turne ciuil Lawyer, or be powdred vp in one of Luthers barrells’. 

36. No Pooly’, or Parrot by. Two informers who masqueraded as boon 
companions: see M. Eccles, ‘Jonson and the Spies’, in R.E.S. xiii, 
pp. 386-7. 

Robert Pooly (Poley, or Poole) was a government messenger at 
various dates from 1588 to 1601. He betrayed Babington in 1586; his 
report of the plot is in the Calendar of the State Papers of Scotland, vii, 
Pp. 395-602. He was present at the death of Marlowe, ‘after supper, 
as Jonson may have remembered’, says Mr. Eccles. His career is traced 
in F. 5. Boas’s Marlowe and his Circle, pp. 30-55, 98-106. 

Parrot, another informer, appears in the State Records as working 
against a Benedictine monk Barkworth, who had refused to continue 
bribing him (Eccles, op. cit., pp. 386-7). He was on the jury when 
Barkworth was condemned to be hanged. He has not been certainly 
traced. 

Mr. Eccles conjectures that this pair, Pooly and Parrot, were the ‘two 
damn’d Villans’ set upon Jonson in the time of his imprisonment under 
Elizabeth (Conv. Dr. 256-60). 

37-42. So at Martial’s dinner party, x. xlviii. 21-4: 


Accedent sine felle ioci nec mane timenda 
libertas et nil quod tacuisse velis: 

de prasino conviva meus venetoque loquatur, 
nec faciunt quemquam pocula nostra reum. 


cit. Earl of Pembroke: see the Dedications to Catiline and to the 
Epigvams. 
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3, 4. Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi, vii. 5, ‘Utraque enim turba 
opus erat ut Cato posset intellegi. Habere debuit et bonos quibus se 
approbaret, et malos in quibus vim suam experiretur.’ 

9, 10. Seneca, Ep. cxv. 10: ‘Ad mercedem pii sumus, ad mercedem 
impii, et honesta quamdiu aliqua illis spes inest sequimur, in contrarium 
transituri si plus scelera promittunt.’ 

13. Seneca, Ep. lxxi. 8, ‘Virtus autem non potest maior aut minor 
fieri: unius staturae est.’ Noblésse. Und. xxv. 20. 

17, 18. Another reference to Cato: see Ep. Ded. 41 n. 


ci. Mary, Lady Wroth: cf. cv. See the dedication to The Alchemist. 


civ. Susan, Countess of Montgomery, Lady Susan Vere (1587-1629), 
daughter of Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. In October 
1604 she was contracted to Sir Philip Herbert, and the marriage was 
celebrated at Whitehall on 27 December; on 4 May 1605 he became 
Earl of Montgomery. 

A letter of Donne’s to her in 1619, enclosing one of his sermons, is 
printed in Letters to Persons of Honour, 1651, pp. 24-6. When Chapman 
published his translation of the “ταί, Books I—XII, in 1609, he inserted 
on an extra leaf a sonnet to the Countess in which he singled out Jon- 
son’s praise of her in this epigram. 


TO THE GREAT AND VERTVOVS, 
The Countesse of MONTGOMRIE. 


Your Fame (great Lady) is so lowd resounded, 

By your free Trumpet, my right worthy frend ; 
That, with it, all my forces stand confounded, 

Arm’d, and disarm’d at once, to one iust end; 
To honor and describe the blest content 

Twixt your high blood and soule, in vertues rare. 
Of which, my friends praise is so eminent, 

That I shall hardly like his Echo fare, 
To render onely th’ends of his shrill Verse. 

Besides ; my Bounds are short; and I must, meerely, 
My will to honour your rare parts, rehearse; 

With more time, singing your renowme more clearely. 
Meane-time, take Homer for my wants supply; 

To whom adioyn’d, your Name shall neuer die. 


Gifford comments on her, ‘She was a lady of strict piety and virtue, 
and wrote a little treatise called Eusebia, expressing briefly the Soul’s 
praying robes, 1620,’ The Stationers’ Register under date 9 November 
1620 calls it more correctly ‘The Countesse of Monigomeries Eusebeia 
written by Robert Newton’. 

6. faithfull. Alch. τι. i. 29. 


cv. 1-6. A characteristic compliment, which Jonson also expressed 
in Ep. cxxii, cxxv. 
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2. crvost, cancelled. 
7. the wheaten hat. Cf. A Lover's Complaint, 8, 9: 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 
Which fortified her visage from the sun. 


cv1. Siv Edward Herbert (1583-1648), knighted by James soon after 
his accession, philosopher, traveller, and soldier, on 2 April 1629 was 
created Lord Herbert of Cherbury. He prefixed a brief tribute to Jon- 
son’s rendering of the Avs Poetica. 


cvi1. Captain Hungry. Written in or about 1601: see Ep. cviii. The 
idea is taken from Martial, 1x. xxxv, a parasite pretending that he has 
important news from abroad; Martial tells him, 


Tolle tuas artes; hodie cenabis apud me, 
hac lege ut narres nil, Philomuse, novi. 


Brainworm parodies this type of fighter in E.M.J. τι. iv. 58-67; he must 
have been common in London. 

5. Dutch in Jonson’s day might mean ‘German’ or ‘ Hollander’, 

6. two Emperors. Ferdinand I (1558-62) and his eldest son Maximilian 
(1562-76). 

8. Moravian horse, the Magyar horse famous for its swiftness and 
endurance. But, if Captain Hungry could describe the Venetian Bull, 
nobody else can. 

13. Hungary and Poland. Brainworm had served there, E.M.I. τι. iv. 
58-9. 

19. yong States-men. Ep. xcii. 3. 

21. Ville-royes. Nicholas de Neufville, Seigneur de Villeroy, French 
Secretary of State under Henri IV. 

Silleries. Nicholas Bruslaut, Marquis de Sillery, Chancellor of France 
under Henry IV. 

22. Janin’s has an eastern ring: cf. ‘Janina’, ‘Janissaries’, and 
Hungry has been to Turkey. 

Nuncio’s, the Pope’s representatives at a foreign court. 

Tuilleries. In Jonson’s day Henri IV had added a wing to Philibert 
Delorme’s original design of 1564. 

23. Beringhams. Untraced. 

25-6. A jumble of names, real or made up, which the Captain gives 
as the scenes of his exploits. Dr. G. W. Wolthuis has helped us to 
explain them. Hannow (Hanou) and Rottenberg (Rotenberg) are actual 
towns in Hesse-Nassau. The other names are inventions. Shieter-huissen 
and Boutersheim occur in the bogus news of The Staple of News, 111. 11. 
33-4. Shieter-huissen is a coarse joke, ‘shit-houses’: ‘huisen’, the plural 
of ‘huis’ (house), is very common in Dutch place-names. There is a 
vulgar Dutch word ‘schijthuis’, literally ‘a privy’, which is used 
figuratively for a coward: Jonson, who campaigned in Flanders in his 
youth, may have heard of this. Is Boutersheim connected with ‘butter’ 
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and the jokes about Dutchmen being fond of it? See E.M.I. 11. iv. 
42, note. Hans-spiegle appears to be a make-up, perhaps a faint recol- 
lection of ΤΥ] Ulenspiegel (Alch. τι. iii. 32) and such compound names 
as Hansworst. Popenheim may be connected with the Dutch Papen- 
drecht. 

29-31. tusk... angry... Hungry. Soa captain is told, B.F. τι. iii. 
50-1, ‘You shall not fright me with .. . your tuskes; you angry? you 
are hungry.’ 


cviir. Written before the winter of 1601, as it appears in the ‘ Apolo- 
getical Dialogue’ to Poetaster, 131-40. Davenant alludes to it in News 
from Plymouth, 1673: 
In my cabinet 
I have the character of a True Soldier, 
Writ by my father. 


6. once in the Flanders campaign of his youth: see vol. i, pp. 6-8. 


ΟΙΧ. Siv Henry Nevil (1564 ?-1615), of Billingbear, Berkshire, a mem- 
ber of Parliament from 1584 to 1614, knighted in 1 599 and sent ambas- 
sador to France, implicated in Essex’s plot, imprisoned in the Tower 
and fined £5,000. He was released in 1603, but was not in favour with 
James on account of his sympathy with the popular party; hence he 
was refused the secretaryship of State when he applied for it in 1612. 

9, 10. Dol Common speaks to this effect in Alch. τν. i. 48-51. 

11. lent life. Ep. xxii. 3 n. 


cx. Clement Edmondes (1564 ?-1622), in 1605 Remembrancer of the 
City of London, in 1609 Clerk of the Council; knighted on 29 September 
1617; M.P. for Oxford University 1620; appointed Secretary of State 
in 1622, but died on 13 October before entering on office. 

Edmondes published in 1600 Obseruations vpon the jiue first Bookes of 
Caesars Commentaries, dedicated to Sir Francis Vere ; in 1604 he com- 
pleted the work by a supplementary volume of Obseruations dedicated 
to Prince Henry. The work was issued in complete form in the same 
year, and Jonson’s epigrams were probably written for this. Edmondes’s 
gift-copy to Jonson of the 1609 edition is in the British Museum: see 
Inscriptions, xii. 

2. west paris, Gaul and Britain. 

6. stile, stylus. Poet. Apol. Dial. 97. 

14. parts, factions. 


CXI. 3, 4. Edmondes analysed the Commentaries, adding an ‘ observa- 
tion’ or critical note on each chapter. He followed this with “The 
Manner of our Moderne Training, or Tacticke Practise’, saying in a 
dedication to Prince Henry, ‘as those maine principles of warre which 
his Maiestie hath set downe by way of precept to informe you, are here 
confirmed by Caesars example, and proued at large from the true grounds 
of that Art, according to the practise of the best discipline.’ 
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cxil. Based on Martial, x11. xciv, whose final point is, however, 
different: 


Scribebamus epos, coepisti scribere: cessi 
aemula ne starent carmina nostra tuis. 

Transtulit ad tragicos se nostra Thalia cothurnos: 
aptasti longum tu quoque syrma tibi. 

Fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis: 
plectra rapis nobis, ambitiose, nova. 

Audemus saturas: Lucilius esse laboras. 
Ludo levis elegos: tu quoque ludis idem. 

Quid minus esse potest ? epigrammata fingere coepi: 
hinc etiam petitur iam mea palma tibi. 

Elige quid nolis—quis enim pudor omnia velle ?— 
et si quid non vis, Tucca, relinque mihi. 


Jonson glances at the terms of the old card game of primero. Each 
player held four cards. 

4-6. setting... blow me up. Alch. τ. ii. 78, 81. 

7. lay, plan. 

18-22. plucke, draw a card; το. encounter’d ; 20. colour for it; 21. vest, 
the stake kept in reserve; 22. prime, a hand with each of the four cards. 
All technical terms of primero: cf. Volp. 111. v. 36-8; and Haringtons’ 
epigram on Marcus, lines 18-22: 


For either Faustus prime is with three knaues, 
Or Marcus neuer can encounter right, 

Yet drew two Ases, and for further spight 
Had colour for it with a hopefull draught, 
But not encountred, it auail’d him naught. 


cxu. Sir Thomas Overbury (1581-1613) obtained promotion as a 
friend and adviser of Carr, Earl of Somerset; server to the King; 
knighted at Greenwich on 19 June 1608. Carr turned against him when 
Overbury urged him not to marry Lady Essex; he refused diplomatic 
appointments which were offered to get him out of the way, and was 
lodged in the Tower on 26 April 1613, where he was poisoned at the 
instigation of Lady Essex. He died there on 15 September. His poem 
A Wife was published in 1614. For Jonson’s relations with him see 
Conv. Dr. 170, 213-19: Overbury became his enemy. 


cxiv. Μη Philip Sidney, daughter of Robert Sidney, first Earl of 
Leicester. Her Christian name is so spelt in the register of Penshurst 
(Collins, Lives and Actions of the Sidneys, p. 120), She was born on 
18 August 1594, married Sir John, the eldest son of Lord Chief Justice 
Hobart, and died in September 1620. 
For this form of the name Philippa see Siv John Oldcastle, 111. i 
(Malone Society, Il. 972-3): 
Had issue Phillip his sole daughter and heyre, 
Which Phillip afterward was giuen in marriage. 
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4. out-formes. Poet. ν. 1. II, 12: 


Yet (not to beare cold formes, nor mens out-terees, 
Without the inward fires, and liues of men). 


5,6. you . . . vertue. For the masculine and feminine rhyme see 
Blackness, 120-1 ἢ. 


cxv. A satire on Inigo Jones. 

5. no vitious person, but the vice. Martial, x1. xcii, ‘Non vitiosus homo 
es, Zoile, sed vitium.’ But Jonson quibbles on the Vice of the miracle 
plays: ‘ Acts old Iniquitie’ (27, D.is A.1.i. 43), and here again ‘Iniquity’ 
is a pun on Inigo. Jonson told Prince Charles that ‘when he wanted 
words to express the greatest Villaine jn ye world he would call him 
ane Inigo’ (Conv. Dr. 467-9). ‘Architect’ and ‘inginer’ (30, 31) are also 
significant. Finally, the title The townes honest Man is echoed in the 
last lines of the Expostulation with Inigo Jones (U.V. xxxiv. 103-4): 


Whom not ten fyres, nor a Parlyamt can 
Wth all Remonstrance make an honest man. 


8. it. The contemptuous use of the pronoun as in S.W. Il. v. 105-31. 

10. strow out a long meale. So in 5. of N. it. ii. 183, Und. xlvil. 28. 
The Folio reading ‘sow out a long meale’ must be a corruption of this. 

11. come from Tripoly. S.W. v. i. 44-6. For the leaping of stools, 
ibid. Iv. i. 101. 

12. anarchy of drinke. Und. xlvii. το. 

23. Cf. Ep. cxxix. 

26. Italian. Not identified. 


cxvi. Sir William Jephson of Froyle, Hampshire, knighted at Belvoir 
Castle on 23 April 1603. 

8. my Lord. Jonson told Drummond ‘He never esteemed of a man 
for the name of a Lord’ (Conv. 337). 

9, 10. From Sallust, Iugurtha, lxxxv.15, a speech of Marius: ‘Quan- 
quam ego naturam unam et communem omnium existumo, sed fortis- 
sumum quemque generosissumum.’ 


CXVIl. 2. occupy. Disc. 1546. 
cxvill. Quoted to Drummond, Conv. 93. 


cxix. Siv Ralph Shelton: see Ep. cxxxiii. In Harington’s A pologie for 
Ajax, 1596, Bb8, Cc, ‘Ralph Sheldon of Beeley, in the County of 
Worcester Esquire’ is impanelled on a mock-jury, and allusions are 
made to his nearly losing his land ‘within these two years’ and to his 
having ‘a fine house at Weston’. Chamberlain told Carleton that ‘Sir 
Rofe Shelton’ was a buffoon (S.P.D. James I, Ixxxvii. 6). He was 
knighted on 10 December 1607. 

15-16. Martial, vir. xxvii. 7, 8 (translated Und. Ixxxix): 


Qui sic vel medio finitus vixit in aevo, 
longior huic facta est quam data vita fuit. 
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cxx. Salomon Pavy. His career was fully described by G. E. Bentley 
in the T.L.S. for 30 May 1942. His name is in Jonson’s actor-list of 
the Children of Queen Elizabeth’s Revels appended in the 1610 Folio 
to Cynthia's Revels, 1600, and Poetastey, 1601. He played Anaides in 
Cynthia’s Revels (Induction, 59, and the Quarto reading of 222 ‘feare 
not Sall’). He was impressed for the Revels by Nathaniel Gyles in 1600, 
and is mentioned in Henry Clifton’s complaint to the Star Chamber of 
the method by which boys were taken nominally for the Chapel Royal 
but put into the theatrical company; he appears as ‘Salmon Pavey, 
apprentice to one Peerce’. He was buried at St. Mary Somerset in 
London on 25 July 1602, and the name is given as ‘Sollomon Pavey’. 

Gifford expanded Jonson’s abbreviation to ‘Salathiel’, a picturesque 
Christian name which had wide currency till Mr. Bentley exploded it. 
If Gifford had left ‘Sal.’ alone, we should have known that it was 
‘Solomon’, commonly spelt ‘Salomon’ at this period: Jonson himself 
uses it, Alch. τι. 1. 82, B.F. τ. iv. 13. It is the form in the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate. 

15-18. Jonson beautifully retouched a fancy of Martial (Ep. x. liii) 
on Scorpus, a chariot-driver in the Circus Maximus, who won many 
victories in a short career: 


Invida quem Lachesis raptum trieteride nona, 
dum numerat palmas, credidit esse senem. 


Jonson re-used the idea in his epitaph on Robert Jermyn, Inscriptions, i. 


cxx1. Benjamin Rudyerd (1572-1658) was a friend of the third Earl 
of Pembroke; their poems were published together in 1660, the ‘learned 
Muse’ of line 2. He was knighted on 17 April 1618, and made Surveyor 
of the Court of Wards, an office which he held till the Long Parliament 
abolished it in 1647. He entered on a political career in 1620, advocated 
redress of grievances, but adopted a moderate policy. 

1. lesser dames. D. is A. Iv. iii. 1-6. 


CXXIII. 2. candor. Alch. v. ν. 152. 


cxxiv. Elizabeth, L(ady) H. Fleay guesses ‘Elizabeth, Lady Hatton’ ; 
Sir William Hatton, who died in March 1597, left four young daughters, 
but the epitaph is intentionally obscure, especially in the closing lines, 
and no identification is possible. 


cxxv. Sirv William Uvedale of Wickham in south Hampshire, knighted 
at Whitehall on 19 November 1613, appointed Treasurer of the Chamber 
on 13 January 1618 and Treasurer-at-Arms of the army in the north, 
in which he commanded a company, on 20 March 1639. The State 
Papers have many of his letters on army pay from 1640 to 1643. In 
1641 he lent the King £1,000 (S.P.D. Chas. I, cccclxxvi. 79). He was 
buried at Wickham. 

το. almost to *idolatrie. Disc. 655. 
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cxxvi. Then M’ Cary, daughter of Sir Edward Carey by his first 
wife Mary Coker (Harrison, The Devon Careys, i, p. 372). 


cxxvul. Esme, Lord ’Aubigny. See the Dedication to Sejanus. 
cxxvill. William Roe also addressed in Ixx. 


cxxix. To Mime. Another fling at Inigo Jones. Compare Lanthorn 
Leatherhead, the caricature of Inigo, in B.F. 11. iv. 123-9: ‘But put 
him a top o’ the Table, where his place is’—the jester’s place—‘and 
hee’ll doe you forty fine things. Hee has not been sent for, and sought 
out for nothing, at your great citty-suppers, to put downe Coriat, and 
Cokeley, and bin laught at for his labour; he’ll play you all the Puppets 
i’the towne ouer, and the Players, euery company, and his owne com- 
pany too; he spares no body!’ For the charge of miming cf. Ep. cxv. 
25-9. 

4. Braynford, Brentford. Cf. Dekker and Webster, Westward Hoe, 11 
(1607, D2v), of a City coaching party: ‘Lets to mine host Dogbolis at 
Brainford then, there you are out of eyes, out of eares, priuate roomes, 
sweet Lynnen, winking attendance, and what cheere you will ?’ 

Bow. Stratford-atte-Bow in Essex. Kemp, Nine daies wonder, 1600 
(ed. Dyce, p. 4), ‘many holde, that Mile-end is no walke without a 
recreation at Stratford Bow with Creame and Cakes’. 

12. Babion. C.R.1. iii. 5 τ. 

Braue, bravo, ruffian. 

13. mounted on a stoole. Cf. ‘Mounte-banck’ in the Expostulation 
(U.V. xxxiv. 16). 

16. Cokeley, as in the quotation above from B.F. 

Pod. In B.F. v. i. 8 spoken of as Leatherhead’s ‘master’: see E.M.O. 
Iv. v. 62, Ep. xcvii. 2. 

Gue. See E. Guilpin, Skzaletheia, 1598, A5, an epigram beginning 


Gue, hang thy selfe for woe, since gentlemen 
Are now growne cunning in thy apishness ; 


ibid., Satire v, D6: 


But who’s in yonder coach? my lord and foole, 
One that for ape tricks can put Gue to schoole. 


Marston, Antonio, part I, 1602, B1, Induction, ‘’tad bene a right part 
for Proteus or Gew: ho, blinde Gew would ha’ don’t rarely, rarely.’ 

17. thine owne Coriat. Decisive for Inigo’s identity with Mime. 
Besides the B.F. reference above, there are the verses which he prefixed 
to Coryat’s Crudities and the messages of remembrance to Inigo in 
Thomas Coriate Traueller for the English Wits: Greeting. From the Court 
of the Great Mogul, 1616, pp. 30, 37. 


cxxx. Alphonso Ferrabosco (died 1628), lutenist and composer, musi- 
cal instructor to Prince Henry. This epigram was written in 1609 when 
it was prefixed to Ayres: By Alfonso Fervabosco. This included the music 
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for “Come away’ (Blackness, 295-300), ‘Come, my Celia’ (Volp. 111. vii. 
166-83), ‘Why stayes the Bridegroome’ (Haddington M. 415-24), ‘So 
beautie on the waters stood’, ‘If all these Cupids, now, were blind’, 
‘It was no politie of court’, ‘Yes, were the Loues or false, or straying’, 
‘Had those, that dwell in error foule’ (Beauty, 325-32, 341-7, 349-55, 
358-63, 369-73), ‘When all the Ages of the earth’ (Queens, 743-8). In 
a cancelled passage of Hymenaei (678 cr. note), for which Ferrabosco 
wrote the music, Jonson paid a tribute to him as ‘a Man, planted by 
himselfe, in that divine Spheare ; & mastring all the spirits of Musique’, 
and added ‘what his Merit made to the Soule of our Invention, would 
aske to be exprest in Tunes, no less ravishing then this’. Jonson also 
acknowledged his collaboration in Haddington M. 351-2 and Queens, 762. 

2. A reference to Horace, Avs Poet. 391-6. 

5. Declineth. Sej. v. 59. 

12, 13. The doctrine of the music of the spheres, eight concentric 
globes revolving round the earth and carrying with them the sun and 
moon, the five planets and the firmament with the fixed stars; their 
movement called forth a melody too delicate to be heard by the ear of 
man, This was an hypothesis of the Pythagoreans, led by the idea that 
the whole universe was composed of harmony. The ‘ninth’ was the 
crystalline sphere. Par. Lost, iii. 481-3: 

They pass the Planets seven, and pass the fixt, 
And that Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs 
The Trepidation talkt, and that first mov’d. 


That is to say, accounts for the precession of the equinoxes ; then came 
the outmost sphere, the Primum Mobile. 


CXXXI. 2. part with our owne right. Cat. ‘To the Reader’, 3 n. 
7. hum’rous world. E.M.O. τι. vi. 196. 
13. Persius’ ‘nec te quaesiveris extra’ (Sat. i. 7). 


cxxxu. Joshua Sylvester (1563-1618), groom of Prince Henry’s 
chamber and styled his first poet pensioner, produced a mass of transla- 
tion from the French. The epigram appeared first in Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas, quarto, 1605. Jonson altered his opinion of the translation later 
when he knew French (Conv. Dr. 29-31). 

6. conferre, compare the two languages, and so be able to translate 
them. 

7. Bartas, the Gascon Hugenot, Guillaume de Saluste, seigneur du 
Bartas (1544-90). 

With 7-10 cf. Ep. cxi. 11-14. 

cxxxul. Written about 1610: see 1. 108, ‘late let in parliament’. A 
poem based on Jonson’s and entitled ‘Of the Baccanal Triumphe of the 
nine worthies of New Canaan’ was printed in Thomas Morton’s New 
English Canaan or New Canaan. Containing an Abstract of New England, 
Amsterdam, 1637, pp. 146-9: it is reprinted in B. H. Newdigate’s 
Poems of Ben Jonson, pp. 172-5. It was headed with a marginal note, 
‘Master Ben: Johnson’. In News from the Lowe-Countreys, or Podex his 
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Encomium, by Mercurius Lepidus, 1652, p. 10, there is this apologia for 
the choice of subject: | 

Sence queinter Pens have not disdain’d the grain 

Of stuffs as course as this: And, to this strain, 

The Prince of modern English Poets hath, 

In his term’d, Famous Voyage, trac’d a Path. 

4. iust knight, Virgil’s ‘pius Aeneas’. 

5. For Sir Ralph Shelton see Ep. cxix. Heyden we have not identified. 

8. our. Lasted into the seventeenth century, though the differentiated 
form ‘ours’ had become general by A.D. 1500, and is here used in lines 
II, 20. 

in one. The Fleet Ditch: its earlier course from Clerkenwell to Hol- 
born Bridge (where the Viaduct now stands) was called Turnmill Brook ; 
from that point to the Thames Fleet Ditch. Originally used by ships, 
but Stow records that by his time the stream had been narrowed 
(Survay, ed. Kingsford, i. 26). 

13. frogs. The βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ of Aristophanes’ Frogs. 

28. three for one. See E.M.O. τι. iii. 246. 

29. Moone, i.e. a spring tide. 

30, 31. it’ shoone ... it’ owne. S.W. τι. v. τοῦ. 

35. backward ... to Berwicke. Cf. ΝΥ. Rowley, A Search for Money, 
1609, A4, preface to ‘All those that Lack Money’: ‘Yee haue beene 
either eare- or eye-witnesses or both to many madde voiages made of 
late yeares, both by sea and land, as the trauell to Rome with the 
returne in certaine daies, the wild morise to Norrige, the fellowes going 
back-ward to Barwick, another hopping from Yorke to London.’ 

36. Morrisse, unto Norwich. William Kemp the actor in 1599: he 
published in 1600 Kemps nine daies wonder. Pevformed in a daunce from 
London to Norwich. 

37. Bread-streets Mermaid. B.F.1. 1. 34. 

39. to Bristo’. See The most dangerous and memorable aduenture of 
Richard Ferris, one of the fiue ordinarie Messengers of her Maiesties 
Chamber, who departed from the Tower Wharf, on Midsommer day last 
past, with Andrew Hill and William Thomas, who vndertooke in a small 
Wherry Boate, to rowe by sea to the Citie of Bristowe, and ave now safely 
vetuyned, 1590. Samuel Rowlands in verses prefixed to John Taylor’s 
The Sculler, Rowing from Tiber to Thames, 1612, A4, writes: 

Ferris gaue cause of vulgar wonderment, 

When vnto Bristow in a Boate he went: 

Another with his Sculler ventered more, 

That Row’d to Flushing from our English shoare. . 
Another did deuise a woodden Whale, 

Which vnto Callice, did from Douer saile, 
Another, with his Oares and slender Wherry, 
From London vnto Antwerpe o’re did ferry. 
Another, maugre fickle fortunes teeth, 

Rowed hence to Scotland, and arriu’d at Leith. 
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40. his to Antwerpe. See the previous note. 

41. Docke. The outlet of the Fleet Ditch was called Bridewell Dock; 
the prison was on its western bank. There is a quibble on ‘dock’ in the 
sense found in Alch. v. iv. 136. 

46. bombard-stile. So in Jonson’s rendering of the Avs Poetica, 139, 
‘bombard-phrase’; Munday, Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington, 1601, 


iY > 
remember once 


You brau’d vs with your Bombard boasting words. 


48. help of Sybil, or a golden bough. As Aeneas had in the sixth book 
of the Aeneid. 

55. Club-fist ... sore. The tone recalls For. x. 3-5. 

57. aduentry. ‘Formed by Ben Jonson on adventey, a 17th-century 
form of adventure v. after the analogy of entry from enter’ (O.E.D.). 

65. merd-vvinous. Adopted by John Taylor, A Bawd (Works, 1630, 
part ii, p. 99), ‘if shee thriue and grow fat, it is with the Merdurinous 
draffe of our imperfections’. 

74. oxe in Liuie. Livy records this portent more than once; Whalley 
cited Book xxxv. xxi, ‘nuntiatum est .. . consulis Cn. Domitii bovem 
locutum, Roma cave tibi’. 

75. anenst. Alch. τι. vi. 22. 

81. Briareus, a Homeric giant with a hundred hands (Iliad, i. 402-6). 
Hence the allusion in 82. 

84. the trull. Jonson has copied the Roman poets in confusing the 
sea-monster Scylla with Scylla the daughter of Nisus of Megara, who, 
to win the love of Minos, cut off her father’s hair on which his life 
depended ; she was transformed into the bird Ciris. 

86. quite, quit, get away from. 

89. Cocytus, the ‘river of wailing’ in the classical hell. 

96. Paracelsus. See Alch. τι. 111. 230 ἢ. 

99. where, whereas. 

108. 7m parliament. Alch. τι. 11. 63. 

112. by Polypheme. Odyssey, ix. 431-4. 

115. sough, deep sigh. 

lurden. A general term of opprobrium connoting feebleness, idleness, 
or rascality. 

117. meate-boate. A letter from the Earl of Manchester among the 
City Corporation records dated 29 September 1664 to the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen states that he had been informed that before the Civil 
War ‘the Butchers’ Company had formerly caused all their offal in 
Eastcheap and Newgate Market to be conveyed by the beadle of that 
Company unto two barrow houses, conveniently placed on the river side, 
for the provision and feeding of the King’s Game of Bears’. He directs 
that the custom be revived (Remembrancia, p. 478). 

Beares Colledge. Poet. Apol. Dial. 45. 

Paris-garden. S.W. Ul. i. 16. 

118. Kate Avden commemorated in Und, xliii. 148. Cf. E. Gayton, 
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Wil Bagnal’s Ghost, 1655, p. 20: the Jews have changed their synagogue 
to Southwark, 

Neer to black Madges in the Paris Garden. 

Bears are more clean then swine, and so’s Kate Arden. 


120. foist. The ‘Galley-foist’ of S.W. Iv. ii. 126, with a quibble, as 
in Volp. 111. ix. 22, on the sense ‘a foul smell’. 

127. Atomi. Sej. 1. 257. 

128. Democrite, Democritus, the most learned Greek before Aristotle, 
founder of the atomic theory, born about 460 B.c. 

Hill Nicholas. Nicholas Hill (1570 ?—-1610). A reference to his Philo- 
sophia, Epicurea, Democritiana, Theophrastica, proposita simpliciter, non 
edocta, Paris, 1601. The inversion of Hill’s Christian name was perhaps 
suggested by ‘Harry Nicholas’, Alch. v. v. 117. 

133. nare, nostril. 

143. Fleet-lane ... hot cookes. Cf. Massinger, The City Madam, τ. i 
(1658, p. 7): 

Lady. what Cooks have you provided ? 
Holdfast. The best of the City. They have wrought at my Lord Mayors. 
Ann. Fye on em I, they smel Fleet-Lane, and Pie-corner. 


146. houghs, hocks. 

149. flead, flayed. 

152. conuince, convict. 

155. Tiberis. ‘The name of the cat in the old apologue of Reynard 
the Fox; thence used as a quasi-proper name for any cat’ (0.E.D.). 

156. Bankes. E.M.O. tv. vi. 60. Jonson’s reference to his deathin Paris 
is a mistake. He was alive in 1625 and became a vintner in Cheapside. 

161. are. So Sej. v. 167-8. 

163. Heroés (Gifford’s punctuation). See P.R. 100. 

166. peason. E.M.O. τ. iii. 143 τι. 

174. Sepulchres. S.W. tv. v. 116. For the hourly knells in plague 
time see Volp. 111. v. 5, 6. ‘A pathetic letter written from Newgate on 
25 July’—1603—‘ by a Roman Catholic gentleman informs us that the 
bell of St. Sepulchre’s never ceased tolling by day or night’ (F. P. 
Wilson, The Plague in Shakespeare's London, p. 96). 

177. three sergeants heads. Poet. 111. i. 150n. These are the Rhada- 
manthus, Minos, and Aeacus of lines 187-9. 

180. Madam Cesar. The ‘madame Cesarean’ of Alch. v. iv. 142. 

190. fletcher, a maker or dealer of arrows. 

101. to witnesse. This would be necessary to obtain the insurance, 
‘three for one’, of line 28. 

195. A-iav. The common pun on Harington’s book: S.W. Iv. v. 201. 
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LAE FOR EST 


THE title translates ‘Silva’ used for collections of occasional verse 
such as the thirty-two poems of Statius’ Silvae. Aulus Gellius 
(praef. 5) defines the title as chosen to express ‘variam et miscel- 
lam et quasi confusaneam doctrinam’. Quintilian (x. iii. 17) speaks 
as if ‘silvae’ were rapid improvisations, worked up afterwards, but 
‘manet in rebus temere congestis quae fuit levitas’. Jonson dis- 
cussed the term in the prefatory notes, English and Latin, to The 
Underwood and Timber, or Discoveries. 


1. Written in 1611 or 1612, as late as anything in the collection, when 
Jonson was close on forty. 
9. vi’mes. Volp. prol. 4. 


11. Written before the death of Prince Henry in November 1612 
(line 77). This is an early example in English of what Dr. Johnson 
called ‘local poetry’. Ausonius’ beautiful poem on the Moselle is the 
earliest we have; Denham’s Cooper's Hill, Pope’s Windsor Castle, and 
Dyer’s Grongar Hill are English examples. Herrick imitated Jonson’s 
poem in ‘A Panegyrick to Sir Lewis Pemberton’ (Works, ed. Moorman, 
pp. 146-9), but said less of the house than of its owner. Thomas Carew’s 
poem “To Saxham’, the seat of Sir John Crofts (Poems, ed. Vincent, 
pp. 36-8), also has points of resemblance. 

2. touch, properly black granite used as a test for gold, but the term 
is often applied to fine black marble: so xii. 44. 

4. lantherne. Thereisa louver at Penshurst Place, but Jonson’s point, 
which we do not follow, appears to be that it has no special history. 

το. Thy Mount, some high ground in the park overlooking the house, 
and still called by that name. 

II, 12. Similarly in Martial’s picture of the plane-tree planted by 
Julius Caesar at Cordova, Ep. 1x. lxi. 11-16, the Fauns and Dryads, 
Pan and Bacchus hold their revels. 

14. At his great birth, Sir Philip Sidney’s on 30 November 1554. 
Waller ‘At Penshurst’ (Poems, ed. Thorn-Drury, i, p. 47) refers to it: 


Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth. 


A tree in the park, shored up and paled in, is still shown as Sidney’s 
oak. Arthur Collins wrote in the Sidney Papers, 1742, i, p. 98, that the 
tree was ‘called Bear’s Oak, probably alluding to one of the Cognizances 
of the Family’; the bear and ragged staff was the badge of the Dudleys. 

‘The tree was probably growing before Sir Philip Sidney’s birth; it 
is unlikely that a tree only some sixty years old should have “writhed 
bark”’’ (Lord de L’Isle and Dudley). 
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Gifford quotes a tale, for which there appears to be no foundation, 
that the Sidney tree was ‘felled by mistake’ in 1768. There is no tradi- 
tion of this in the family. 

18. thy Ladies oke. ‘There is an old tradition that a Lady Leicester 
(the wife undoubtedly of Sir Robert Sidney) was taken in travail under 
an oak in Penshurst Park, which was afterwards called My Lady’s Oak’ 
(Gifford). 

19. copp’s... nam’d of Gamage, Barbara Gamage’s Bower, in front 
of the gateway at the entrance of the park. Lady Gamage used to feed 
the deer there. She was the daughter of John Gamage of Coity, Glamor- 
ganshire, and married Lord Sidney on 23 September 1584. 

26. Ashore, and Sydney's copp’s. These woods still exist, the former 
spelt ‘Ashour’. 

29. painted parivich. Martial, 111. lviii. 15, ‘picta perdix’. 

30. ts willing to be kill’d. For the conceit here and up to line 38 cf. , 
Juvenal, iv. 68-9, of the turbot offered to Domitian: 


Et tua servatum consume in saecula rhombum; 
ipse capi voluit. 


Carew, ‘To Saxham’, 21-8, exaggerated thus: 


The pheasant, partridge, and the lark 
Flew to thy house, as to the Ark. 

The willing ox of himself came 

Home to the slaughter with the lamb, 
And every beast did hither bring 
Himself, to be an offering. 

The scaly herd more pleasure took, 
Bath’d in thy dish than in the brook. 


36. Officiously, dutifully (Lat. officiose). 
40. Fresh... 5. of N.1. v. 81. 
45-7. Cf. Herrick on Pemberton, 115-18: 


Safe stand thy Walls, and Thee, and so both will, 
Since neithers height was rais’d by th’ill 

Of others ; since no Stud, no Stone, no Piece, 
Was rear’d up by the Poore-mans fleece. 


48-71. Based on Martial, 111. Iviii. 33-44: 


Nec venit inanis rusticus salutator: 
fert ille ceris cana cum suis mella 
metamque lactis Sassinate de silva; 
somniculosos ille porrigit glires, 

hic vagientem matris hispidae fetum, 
alius coactos non amare capones. 

Et dona matrum vimine offerunt texto 
grandes proborum virgines colonorum. 
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Facto vocatur laetus opere vicinus; 

nec avara servat crastinas dapes mensa, 
vescuntur omnes ebrioque non novit 
satur minister invidere convivae. 


65-6. as some . . . tables. Particularized in Conv. Dr. 317-21, de- 
scribing Jonson at Lord Salisbury’s table. So Herrick (45-70): 


Thou, like a Roman Tribune, thou thy gate 
Early setts ope to feast, and late: 

Keeping no currish Waiter to affright, 
With blasting eye, the appetite. . 

No, no, thy bread, thy wine, thy jocund Beere 
Is not reserv’d for Tyvebius here, 

But all, who at thy table seated are, 
Find equall freedome, equall fare... . 

The Phesant, Partridge, Gotwit, Reeve, Ruffe, Raile, 
The Cock, the Curlew, and the quaile ; 

These, and thy choicest viands do extend 
Their taste unto the lower end 

Of thy glad table: not a dish more known 
To thee, then unto any one. 


And Carew, ‘To Saxham’, 45-8: 


Nor doth this welcome or his cheer 

Grow less, ’cause he stays longer here: 
There’s none obserues, much less repines, 
How often this man sups or dines. 


73. liuorie, provision, allowance. 

76. There is still a room in the house called King James’s room, and 
there are references to the King’s lodging in seventeenth-century 
inventories. 

οι. thy greatlord. Robert Sidney, second son of Sir Henry and brother 
of Sir Philip Sidney, was knighted for his bravery at Zutphen, 1586; 
he became Baron Sidney of Penshurst, in 1605 Viscount Lisle, and in 
1618 Earl of Leicester. 

102. built . . . dwells. For the antithesis cf. Martial’s satire to the 
owner of a huge comfortless palace, ‘Quam bene non habitas’ (x11. 1. 8), 
and Lord Chesterfield’s Epigram on Burlington House: 


How well you build, let flatt’ry tell, 
And all mankind, how ill you dwell. 


mi. Sir Robert Wroth (1576-1614) was knighted in 1601, married 
Lady Mary Sidney on 27 September 1604, and on 27 January 1606 
succeeded to his father’s estates in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, and 
Somerset. His chief residences were Loughton House and the estate of 
Durrants in the parish of Enfield. He was a keen sportsman. He died 
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on 14 March 1614. William Gamage in Liusi-woolsie, or Two Centuries — 


of Epigvammes, 1621, century 2, addressed epigram 60 


To the worthy Knight, 57 Ro. Wroth, 
of his house called Durance. 


Thy Durance keeps in durance none, I heare, 
*Lesse be to pertake of thy bounteous cheere.— 


with a marginal note ‘A famous housekeeper’. 

Jonson toned down his eulogy to Drummond when he described Lady 
Wroth as ‘unworthily married on a Jealous husband’ (Conv. 355-6). 
To this lady he dedicated The Alchemist and addressed Epigrams ciii, cv. 

Country poems which have points of similarity to Jonson’s are 
Horace’s second Epode (translated in Und. lxxxv), two epigrams of 
Martial, one to Licinianus returning to his native Spain (1. xlix), and 
the farm of Faustinus at Tivoli (111. lviii), Virgil’s picture of the country- 
man in Georgic, ii. 493-540, and Herrick’s poem to his brother Thomas, 
‘A Country Life’ (Works, ed. Moorman, pp. 34-8). 

12. not paid for yet. Cf. L.R. 11-13. 

17. Along’st. ‘Along with adverbial genitive -es . . . very early cor- 
rupted to alongest, alongst, as if it were a superlative form, which perhaps 
also led to its being considered more emphatic’ (O.E.D.). 

18. a serpent river. Cf. Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 1606, Il. iv. 1, Tvopheis 
1038, of the Forth, ‘Whose forceful stream runs smoothly serpenting’. 

32. full greatnesse of the cry. The Elizabethan sportsman set great 
store by the ‘music’ of the pack. Thus Theseus’ hounds were ‘match’d 
in mouth like bells, Each under each’ (Mids. N. D. tv. i. 120-1). In 
order to make the harmony complete, one or two hounds useless for 


the purpose of hunting were added: cf. Othello, 11. iii. 353-4, ‘I do follow 


here in the chase, not like a hound that hunts, but one that fills up the 
cry.’ See Madden, The Diary of W. Silence, PP. 24-5, with the elaborate 
provisions to secure a full cry cited from Markham’s Country Content- 
ments. 

33. at the riuer, or the bush. River-hawking for heron, mallard, or 
ducks was practised by means of long-winged hawks (the gerfalcon, 
peregrine falcon, merlin, or hobby), birds of the tower and the lure, 
with a dashing flight suited to wild plains and hills. For the bush short- 
winged hawks, such as the goshawk and sparrow-hawk, birds of the fist, 
were used; they were deadly in close woodland, through which they 
could thread their way with great rapidity. (Madden, op. cit., p. 145.) 

54-8. Statius, Silvae, τ. vi. 43-5, ‘Kalendae Decembres’: 


Una vescitur omnis ordo mensa, 
parvi femina plebs eques senatus; 
libertas reverentiam remisit. 


82. Purchas’d, acquired. 
84. Pithou, Epigrammata, 1590, p: 10, ‘Avarus, nisi cum moritur, nil 
recte facit.’ Jonson marked the line in his copy. 
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86. organes to great sinne. Sej. τ. 26-7. 
95-106. Juvenal, Sat. x. 347-59: 


Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid 
conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile nostris. 

Nam pro iucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt di. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi.... 

Ut tamen et poscas aliquid, ... 

orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 
qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae. 


- 106. ὦ thing but lent. Ep. cix. 11. 


Iv. 25-32. Horace, Sat. 11. vii. 68-71: 


Evasti: credo, metues doctusque cavebis ; 
quaeres, quando iterum paveas iterumque perire 
possis, o totiens servus! quae belua ruptis, 

cum semel effugit, reddit se prava catenis ? 


31. wull. Ep. xc. 17. 

45-52. in a sotle ... No doubt the Court: cf. C.R. τι. ii. 77-8, ‘two 
essentiall parts of the courtier, pride, and ignorance’. 

56. grutch, complain. Und. Ixiii. 7. 


ν. Written by 1605, when it appeared in Volpone, 111. vii. 166-83: 
see the notes there. 
6-8. Catullus, v. 3-6: 


Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


vi. Also from Catullus; lines 19-22 are in Volpone, ibid. 236-9. 
6-11. Catullus v. 7-13: 


Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum. 
Dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimus illa.... 


8-13. Quoted by Burton in The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1624, p. 506. 
with a marginal note, ‘Translated or imitated by M. B. Iohnson (our) 
Arch-Poet’. 

12-22. Catullus vii: 

Quaeris quot mihi basiationes 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 

Quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrenis 
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π᾿ πῇ ee ee eel μος 


oraclum Iouis inter aestuosi 

et Batti veteris sacrum sepulcrum ; 
aut quam sidera multa cum tacet nox 
furtivos hominum vident amores @ 
tam te basia multa basiare 

vesano satis et super Catullo est, 
quae nec pernumerare curiosi 

possint nec mala fascinare lingua. 


13. Rumney, the marsh in Kent famous as a pasture ground for cattle. 
14. the sands in Chelsey fields. Norden says Chelsea is so called ‘of 
the nature of the place whose strand is like the chesel which the sea 
casteth vp of sand & pebble stones. Therof Cheselsey, breefly Chelsey, 
as is Chelsey [i.e. Selsey] in Sussex’ (Speculum Britanniae, Middlesex, 


1593, Pp. 17). 


vu. For the circumstances of composition see Conv. Dr, 364-7, ‘Pem-' 
brok and his Lady discoursing the Earl said the Woemen were mens 
shadowes, and she maintained y™, both appealing to Johnson, he 
affirmed it true, for which my Lady gave a pennance to prove it jn 
Verse, hence his Epigrame.’ Jonson discharged the penance rather 
lightly by adapting the ‘Mulier umbra Viri’ in Barthélemi Aneau’s 
(‘Anulus’) Picta Poesis, Lyons, 1552, pp. 58-0, as Ὁ. Wallace pointed 
out in N. & Ο. m1. viii. 187: 


Vmbra suum corpus radianti in lumine solis 
cum sequitur refugit: cum fugit insequitur. 
Sic sunt Naturae tales muliebris Amores. 
Optet amans, nolunt: non velit, vltro volunt. 
Phoebum virgo fugit Daphne inviolata sequentem, 
Echo Narcissum dum fugit insequitur. 
Ergo voluntati plerumque adversa repugnans 
foemina, iure sui dicitur vmbra, viri. 


Aneau, born at Bruges early in the sixteenth century, died in 1565; he 
was professor of rhetoric at Trinity College, Lyons, in 1530 and principal 
in 1542. He translated More’s Utopia in 1540. 

Thomas Beedome in his Poems Divine and Humane, 1641, E7, quoted 
Jonson’s poem and replied to it: 


Women ave not mens shadowes. 
E Contra. 


I 
The sunne absented, shadowes then 
Cease to put on the formes of men. 
But wives, their husbands absent, may 
Beare best their formes (they being away) 
Say, are not women falsly then 
Stil’d but the shadowes of us men? 
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2 
Shadowes at Morne and Even are strong, 
At noone they are, or weake, or none: 
Women at Noone are ever long, 
At night so weake they fall along. 
Say, are not women falsly then 
Stil’d but the shadowes of us men ? 


3 
As bodies are contracted, shadowes so 
Contract themselves to formes as bodies doe: 
Let men be bounded neere so close: I wist, 
Women will rove and ramble where they list. 
Say are not women falsly then 
Stil’d but the shadowes of us men ? 


W. B., The Philosophical Banquet by Michael Scott, 2nd edition, 1614, 
Ῥ. 220, quotes Jonson’s first four lines. 


vill. Kindred in theme to Und. xxxiv; cf. Conv. Dr. 348-9. The title 
“Ode Anacreon’ in the Harley and Rawlinson MSS. refers to the short- 
lined metre. Cf. Herrick’s ‘Anacreontike’ (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 308), 
‘I must | Not trust | Here to any’. 

23. Sleeked. Cat. τ. 562. 

31. Emp’ricks. Alch, tv. i. 136. 

32. spirit of amber, succinic acid. 

33. oyle of Talke. Alch. τιτ. 11. 36. 

38 (cr. apparatus). Cvanck, nook, cranny, with a suggestion of some- 
thing out-of-the-way, disreputable. (“Chranche’ is a misspelling of this.) 


1x. John F. M. Dovaston pointed out in The Monthly Magazine, 1815, 
pp. 123-4, that this lyric was a cento adroitly pieced together from the 
Epistles of Philostratus: (33) ἐμοὶ δὲ μόνοις πρόπινε τοῖς ὄμμασιν, ὧν καὶ ὁ 
Ζεὺς γευσάμενος καλὸν οἰνοχόον παρεστήσατο. εἰ δὲ βούλει, τὸν μὲν οἶνον μὴ παρα- 
πόλλυε, μόνου δ᾽ ἐμβαλοῦσα ὕδατος καὶ τοῖς χείλεσι προσφέρουσα πλήρου φιλημάτων τὸ 
ἔκπωμα καὶ οὕτως δίδου τοῖς δεομένοις. (32) ἐγὼ πρῶτος, ἐπειδὰν ἴδω σέ, διψῶ καὶ 
ἵσταμαι μὴ θέλων, τὸ ἔκπωμα κατέχων" τὸ μὲν οὐ προσάγω τοῖς χείλεσι, σοῦ δ᾽ οἶδα 
πίνων. (60) εἰ δὲ καὶ ἀποπίοις ποτέ, πᾶν τὸ καταλειπόμενον γίγνεται... ἥδιον... τοῦ 
νέκταρος. κάτεισι γοῦν... ὥσπερ οὐκ οἴνῳ κεκραμένον, ἀλλὰ φιλήμασιν. (2) πέπομφά σοι 
στέφανον ῥόδων, οὐ σὲ τιμῶν, καὶ τοῦτο μὲν γάρ, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῖς τι χαριζόμενος τοῖς ῥόδοις 
ἵνα μὴ μαρανθῇ. (46) εἰ δὲ βούλει τι φίλῳ χαρίζεσθαι τὰ λείψανα αὐτῶν [SC. ῥόδων] 
ἀντίπεμψον μηκέτι πνέοντα ῥόδων μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ σοῦ. 

Herrick (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 51) daintily turned the conceit of 


"ὑπ: Upon a Virgin hissing a Rose. 


’Twas but a single Rose, 
Till you on it did breathe ; 

But since (me thinks) it shows 
Not so much Rose, as Wreathe. 
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x. This and the following Epode and two pieces in the Ungathered 
Verse, iv and v, ‘The Phoenix Analysed’ and ‘Ode ἐνθουσιαστική᾽, were 
first printed among the ‘ Diuerse Poetical Essaies’ on the subject of The 
Phoenix and Turtle appended to Robert Chester’s Love’s Martyr in 1601. 
Chester dedicated the book to ‘Sir [ohn Salisburie, one of the Esquires 
of the bodie to the Queenes most excellent Matestie’ (A3), saying, ‘I am 
emboldened to put my infant wit to the eye of the world vnder your 
protection’. Sir John was born in December 1566 or January 1567, 
matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, on 14 November 1581, succeeded 
his elder brother Thomas, who was executed for complicity in the 
Babington plot, in September 1586 as master of Lleweni, Denbighshire, 
and three months later married Ursula Stanley, illegitimate daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Derby. His eldest child Jane was baptized at 
Lleweni on 10 October 1587; there were ten other children. Sir John 
entered the Middle Temple in March 1595, was appointed Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Denbigh in April 1597, and was knighted by 
Elizabeth in June 1601. He died on 24 July 1624. The facts of his life 
are fully set out in Carleton Brown’s edition of Poems by Sir John 
Salusbury and Robert Chester (E.E.T.S. 1914). ‘ 

Robert Chester was a satellite and dependant of Sir John Salusbury, 
whom he addresses as ‘sole patron of my good’ (ibid., p. 15). His Love’s 
Martyr is a dull, rambling, and amorphous allegory of the Phoenix 
and Turtle, with a poem on the birth, life, death, and pedigree 
of King Arthur wedged into it half-way. Short poems of his are 
included in MS. 184 in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
in a volume by Robert Parry, Sinetes Passions uppon his fortunes, 
1597. He lived at Lleweni, and there is no evidence that he was ever 
in London. ; 

The Phoenix and Turtle begins with a romantic invocation to Apollo 
and the Muses and a verse dedication ‘To the worthily honor’d Knight 
Sir Iohn Salisburie’, both of which are signed ‘Vatum Chorus’. Poems 
by ‘Ignoto’, Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, and Jonson follow. These 
are a Platonic allegory on the theme of the Phoenix as a type of womanly 
perfection and the Turtle as a type of male constancy. They suggest 
from time to time an embodiment of this in a living man and woman; 
in view of the dedication these can only be Sir John and Lady Salusbury. 
Their union culminates in a daughter, who, to put it prosaically, must 
be Jane Salusbury. The collection was therefore made after her birth 
in 1587, though it was not published till 1601. Thus Marston’s first 
poem is headed ‘A narration and description of a most exact wondrous 
creature, arising out of the Phoenix and Turtle Doues ashes’. Jonson’s 
noble Epode breaks away from the main theme to celebrate the praise 
of Virtue and true Chastity, but he embodies it in 


a person like our Doue, 
Grac’d with a Phenix loue (91-2). 


In The Phenix Analysde (U.V. iv) he adds 
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τ Now, after all, let no man 
Receiue it for a Fable, 
If a Bird, so amiable, 
Do turne into a Woman. 


And in the Ode following he says explicitly, ‘whither wade I’ 
In thought to praise this Ladie? 


Evidently Robert Chester had nothing to do with securing a collection 
such as this, and he should have been agreeably surprised at finding 
some true poetry appended to his clumsy allegory. It must have been 
Sir John Salusbury who took Love’s Martyr with him to London, found 
a publisher for it there, and got in touch with the dramatists. He 
probably knew Ben Jonson, whose autograph copy of the ‘Ode to the 
Earl of Desmond’ (Und. xxv) is included in the Christ Church MS. 184, 
and whose early drafts of the ‘Proludium’ and the ‘Epos’ are in a 
Salusbury MS. 5390 D in the National Library of Wales. In the same 
manuscript (pp. 289-90) is ‘An elegie meant vpon the Death of Ben: 
Jonson’ by Sir Thomas Salusbury, and on page 141 is a brief anonymous 
poem ‘To my good freandes mt John Hemings ἃ Henry Condall’ on 
the publication of the Shakespeare First Folio. Sir I. Gollancz, who 
printed this in Studies in the First Folio, xxx, conjectured that the 
writer was Sir Henry Salusbury ; at any rate it was written by a member 
of the family. 

What really happened appears to have been that the dramatists 
appealed to for poems on the theme of the Phoenix and Turtle launched 
out into pure Platonism. Shakespeare contributed what Marston calls 
a ‘moving Epicedium’; grasping the fact that the Phoenix ought to be 
dead if it was to revive again, and, probably not knowing the family, 
he wrote of their ‘Leauing no posteritie’. Marston also wrote of the 
Phoenix as dead. There is something bordering on the ludicrous in a 
tribute of this kind addressed to a living man and woman. Further, as 
Sir John Salusbury made no mark on his age, efforts have been made 
to find antitypes better fitted for such eulogy. Dr. Grosart, who re- 
printed Love’s Martyr, speculated that the pair were Elizabeth and 
Essex and was refuted by Dr. Furnivall (New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1877-9, pp. 451-5). Mr. Bernard H. Newdigate found 
the Phoenix in Lucy, Countess of Bedford. He based his theory on the 
heading ‘To L: C: off: B’ of U.V. v, ‘Splendoy! O more then mortall’ 
in the Bodleian manuscript, Rawlinson poetry 31, and on the dedication- 
leaf which Jonson inserted in a copy of Cynthia’s Revels (Inscriptions, ii). 
This is interesting evidence of Jonson’s relations with the Countess at 
an early date, but all it proves is that he privately re-used the poem 
which he did not reprint later. : 

Mr. Newdigate further suggested that the two opening poems of The 
Phoenix and Turtle, the invocation to Apollo and the Muses and the 
dedication to Sir John Salusbury, the ‘Vatum Chorus’ poems, were 
_ perhaps by Jonson. But Jonson’s ribaldry about not foundering Phoe- 
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bus’ cart and the ‘ladies of the Thespian lake’ not taking his Muse up 
by commission clashes badly with the invocation: ‘No, I bring My own 
true fire.’ 

4. his bones are yet sore. Ep. cxxxiil. 55-6. 

7. cart, archaic for ‘chariot’. So ‘Phoebus’ cart’ in Hamlet, 111. 11. 
150, where Aldis Wright notes that the archaism is ‘purposely affected 
to suit the fustian of the speech’. 

12. Iuy. 5. of N. Iv. ii. 176. 

13. mankinde maid, virago. S.W. v. iv. 22. 

14. Smith, Vulcan. Pindar, Olympian, vii. 65-8, relates how Hephae- 
stus cleft the head of Zeus, and Athene ‘leapt to light and cried aloud, 
and heaven and mother earth trembled at her coming’. 

17. Tvibade trine, the three Graces, frequently associated with Venus 
in the dance (Horace, Odes, 1. iv. 5-7, XXX. 5, 6, 11. xxi. 21-2): see the 
Haddington Masque, 47. Tribade is a woman who practises unnatural 
lust with other women; the jeer, such as it is, is senseless. : 

19. old boy. The colloquial use is in Poet. 1. ii. 150. Jonson glances 
at the Platonic idea that love is the oldest as well as the youngest of 
the gods (Beauty, 329-31). 

20. stale prologue. Cf. Rom. and Jul. τ. iv. 4-8, and C.R. Ind. 46-9 n. 

22. the cheater. The Lucianic conception, as in C.R. I. i. 60-76. 

23. sisters, the Muses. 

24. viffie, raffle. 

Petasus, Mercury’s broad-leaved hat. C.R. v. vii. 47. 

25. Thespian lake. ‘Thespian spring’, E.M.O. Ind. 70. 

Proludium. Not‘ Preludium’: see vol. viii, p. gn. The ‘stricter veyne’ of 
this poem is a happier introduction to the weighty thought of the Epode. 

Epode. 1-4. So Plato (Gorgias, 478d, quoted by W. D. Briggs) makes 
Socrates say, on the analogy of bodily illness, to be free from it or, if 
you have it, to be cured: 2, Εὐδαιμονέστατος μὲν dpa ὁ μὴ ἔχων κακίαν 
ἐν ψυχῇ, ἐπειδὴ τοῦτο μέγιστον τῶν κακῶν ἐφάνη. ΠΩΛ. Δῆλον δή. XQ. Δεύτερος 
δήπου ὁ ἀπαλλαττόμενος. 

9. ports, gates. 

13. veason (our affections King). Cf. E.M.I. (Quarto), 1. ii. 11-26. 

15. taste, test. 

16. close cause. Close, ‘secret’, witha suggestion of ‘lewd’: see below, 
xiii. 74 and the quibble on ‘close’ and ‘open’ in C.R. τν. ii. 44. 

29-32. Cf. T. Wright, The Passions of the Minde, 1601, p. 41: ‘ Thomas 
Aquinas with the troupe of Thomists affirmeth that al the passions of 
our mind be no more than eleuen: sixe he placeth in the coueting appe- 
tite, .. . loue, desire, or concupiscence, delight or pleasure’; ibid., p. 220, 
ne and Philosophers commonly affirme that all other passions 
acknowledge loue to be their fountaine, roote, and mother.’ 

37-46. From Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium, xiii, κἀνταῦθ᾽ ἄν, ὦ 
βέλτιστε, φιλοσοφοῖς τῷ λόγῳ διττὰς ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώποις ἐρώτων ἀγωγάς, τὴν μὲν θαλαττίου 
τινὸς ἔρωτος παράφορόν τε καὶ ἀγρίαν καὶ κυμαίνουσαν ἐν ψυχῇ, Ἀφροδίτης πανδήμου 
κλύδωνα φλεγμαινούσαις νέων ὁρμαῖς αὐτόχρημα θαλάττιον, τὴν δὲ οὐρανίου χρυσῆς 
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Twos σειρᾶς ἕλξιν, οὐ πυρὶ Kal τόξοις ἐντιθεῖσαν δυσαθλεῖς νόσους τραυμάτων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ 
τὴν αὐτοῦ τοῦ κάλλους ἄχραντόν τε καὶ καθαρὰν ἰδέαν ἐξορμῶσαν μανίᾳ σώφρονι τῶν 
ψυχῶν “ ὅσαι Ζηνὸς ἐγγὺς καὶ θεῶν ἀγχίσποροι᾽᾽, φησὶν ὁ τραγικός. 

39, 40. borne... storme. An imperfect rhyme. 

47. @ golden chaine. See Hym. 320, with Jonson’s note. 

49, 50. combines... mindes. This assonance continues to the 
eighteenth century: Burns in Auld Lang Syne rhymes ‘mind’ with 
‘syne’, and Isaac Watts rhymes ‘minds’ with ‘shines’. 

50. soft, and sweetest, i.e. softest. Alch. τι. ii. 60. 

59. Time’s vertue, i.e. Truth, proverbially the daughter of Time. 

69. Luxurie, lust (French luxure). 

7o-1. Cf. Montaigne, 11. xiii (trans. Florio, ed. Stewart, i, p. 694): 
‘“Forsomuch as our sight being altered, represents unto it selfe things 
alike, and we imagine, that things faile it, as it doth to them. As they 
who travell by Sea, to whom mountaines, fields, townes, heaven and 
earth, seeme to goe the same motion, and keepe the same course, they 
doe: 


Provehimur portu, terreque urbésque vecedunt.’ 
(Virgil, Aen. iii. 72.) 


The Couriyer of Count Baldessar Castilio, 1561, Book II (trans. Hoby, 
K iv’), speaking of old men bemoaning the degeneracy of the times and 
forgetting their youth: ‘Therefore (mee thinke) old men be like vnto 
them, that sayling in vessel out of the hauen, behoulde the ground with 
their eyes, and the vessell to their seeminge standeth styll and the shore 
goeth.’ 

87-90. Transformed from Horace, Ep. τ. xvi. 52-4: 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
Tu nihil admittes in te formidine poenae: 
sit spes fallendi, miscebis sacra profanis. 


tor. feature, form. 
115-16. Cf. Seneca, Phaedra, 162-4: 


Quid poena praesens, conscius mentis pavor 
animusque culpa plenus et semet timens ? 
Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla securum tulit. 


Quoted by Gifford, who does not notice that Jonson has reversed the 
maxim. 

securely, carelessly, with a quibble on the meaning ‘safely’. Line 116 
was quoted in Allott’s Englands Parnassus, 1600. 


xu. Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland. See Ep. lxxix. The poem was 
a New Year’s gift (Il. 8, 98). Early in 1599 she married the fifth Earl 
of Rutland; this poem was sent her on New Year’s Day 1600: see 
vol. vili, page 10. 

2. almightie gold. Ci. K. Ent. 743, and the Horace quotation there. 
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22. guilt, not golden age. L.R. 178-9. : 

25. better plac’d in earth, Horace, Odes, 111. iii. 49, 50, ‘Aurum irre- 
pertum et sic melius situm | cum terra celat’. 

29. quarter-face. 547. v. 389. 

31. great fathers. Sir Philip Sidney. Jonson described the Countess 
to Drummond as ‘nothing inferior to her father . . . in poesy’ (Conv. 
Dr. 213-14). . 

43- glorious, boastful (Lat. gloriosus). 

43-57. From Horace, Odes, Iv. viii. 11-32: 


Carmina possumus 

donare et pretium dicere muneri. 

Non incisa notis marmora publicis 

uae clarius indicant 

laudes quam Calabrae Pierides ; neque 
- si chartae sileant, quod bene feceris, 

mercedem tuleris. .. . 

Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori. 

Caelo Musa beat: sic Iovis interest 

optatis epulis impiger Hercules, 

clarum Tyndaridae sidus ab infimis 

quassas eripiunt aequoribus rates. 


Ibid. ix. 19-28: 
Non pugnavit ingens 

Idomeneus Sthenélusve solus 
dicenda Musis proelia. . . 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 

urgentur ignotique longa 

nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


49. the Argiue Queene, Helen. 

54. Idomen, Idomeneus, the captain of the Cretans at Troy. 

58. the Tyndarides, Castor and Pollux. 

59. Who placed ... Argo in the skie? Minerva, according to Hyginus, 
Fab. 14. 

60. Aviadnes crowne. Dionysus raised her among the immortals and 
placed her crown at his marriage with her among the stars (Ovid, Met. 
viii. 177-9). 

61. Bevenices hayve. A reference to the Βερενίκης πλόκαμος of Calli- 
machus, which survives in Catullus’ translation (Carm. \xvi). 

62. Casstopea in her chaive. The pseudo-Eratosthenes (Mythographi 
Greci, Teubner, 111, fasc. i), οἰκείως δὲ ἐσχημάτισται ἐγγύς ς Ἀνδρομέδαςν ἐπὶ 
δίφρου καθημένη. Spenser, The Faerie Queene, 1. iii. 16; 


Now when Aldebovan was mounted hie 
Aboue the shynie Cassiopeias chaire. 


66. Lucina, Queen Elizabeth. Juno Lucina was with the Romans the 
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goddess of childbirth, but Jonson is thinking of the etymology from 
lux—goddess of light, like Cynthia. 

Lucy Harington, the Countess of Bedford. Lucy the bright again sug- 
gests the etymology, like Spenser’s ‘Lucy bright’ (F.Q. v. iv. 9) and 
Jonson’s own ‘Lvcy, you brightnesse of our spheare’ (Ep. xciv. 1). 

68-9. versey . . . Poet. An antithesis on which Jonson insisted: ‘A 
Rymer, and a Poet, are two things’ (Disc. 2448-9): see note on C.R. 
τι. i. 48-9. 

To whom is Jonson alluding? He told Drummond that Daniel was 
‘no poet’ (Conv. 23-4), and he frequently expressed his contempt for 
Daniel’s verse. He attacked the opening sonnet of Daniel’s Delia in 
E.M.I. v. v. 23 foll.; parodying it ‘with a kind of miraculous gift, to 
make it absurder then it was’. He attacked Daniel’s ‘Sweet silent 
rhetorique of perswading eyes’ (Complaint of Rosamund, 1592, Ii¥) in 
E.M.O. τι. iii. 24-5, 5. of N. 111. ii. 271-2. And Daniel is certainly the 
Court poet criticized in Volp. 111. iv. 87-94 for stealing from Petrarch. 

But Jonson’s epistle to Lady Rutland was written in 1599, and 
though Daniel had some allowance from Elizabeth (Works, ed. Grosart, 
i, p. 9), he was a minor figure at Court and first addressed Lady Bedford 
in 1603 in one of the Epistles added to A Panegyrike Congratulatorie 
on James the First’s accession. Lady Bedford’s favour led to his selec- 
tion as poet for Queen Anne’s first masque, The Vision of the Twelve 
Goddesses, in January 1604, which was dedicated to Lady Bedford. 
Dates make it impossible for Daniel to be the ‘verser’ whom Jonson 
is criticizing to Lady Rutland. 

The poet was probably Michael Drayton as Mr. R. W. Short has 
suggested (R.E.S., 1939, XV, pp. 315-17). He dedicated to Lady Bedford 
his Matilda, 1594, Endimion and Phebe, 1595, Mortimeriados and Robert 
of Normandy, 1596, and England’s Heroical Epistles, 1597. In the sonnet 
prefixed to Endimion he addressed her: 


Great Ladie, essence of my cheefest good, ... 
Unto thy fame my Muse her selfe shall taske, 

Which rain’st upon mee, thy sweet golden showers, 
And but thy selfe, no subject will I aske, 

Upon whose prayse my soule shall spend her powers. 


After 1603 there came a revulsion ; he withdrew some of the dedications, 
and in one poem even satirized her. But in 1599 he was certainly her 
poet, though we know nothing of his being a popular figure at Court. 

72. my lesse sanguine Muse, apparently an allusion to the ‘tragical’ 
themes of Piers Gaveston, Robert of Normandy, and Mortimeriados. 

76. the notes. Jonson had planned a work which never came to light, 
a celebration of the ladies of Great Britain; he alludes to it in M. of Q. 
666-9. 

83-4. pyramede ... statues. As in the House of Fame of the M. of Q. 
362-3, 683-8. 

88. common places. Disc. 2281. 
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92. brave friend. The Earl of Rutland. Wood calls him ‘an eminent 
traveller and a brave soldier’. He travelled in Holland, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy; in 1603 he was sent on a mission to Christian IV of 
Denmark to present him with the garter and represent James at the 
christening of his son. 


xi. Katherine, Lady Aubigny, daughter of Sir Gervase Clifton of 
Leighton Bromswold, married in 1609 Esmé, Seigneur d’Aubigny, who 
became the third Duke of Lennox in 1583. The poem was written before 
the birth of her first son, James, who became the fourth Duke in 1624, 
when her husband died. Three of their four sons fell in the Civil War 
fighting for the King, and there were four daughters. After her husband’s 
death she married the second Earl of Abercorn and died on 21 August 
1627. 

25. slighily, slightingly. C.R. 1. ii. 51. 

33. taken up, bought. 

35. censur’d, judged. 

72. leidgers, i.e. have agents living abroad to supply the newest 
fashions. Cf. D. is A. τι. vii. 36-7. 

forraine wyres. S.W. Prol. 23 n., ‘citie-wires’. 

80. a face...or no. Cat, τι. 63. 

86. From Seneca, Ep. cxxii. 18, ‘Nolunt solita peccare quibus pec- 
candi praemium infamia est.’ 

roi. priest. Horace, Odes, 111. i. 3, ‘Musarum sacerdos’. 


xiv. Siv William Sidney, the son of Robert, Lord Sidney, born at 
Flushing in 1590. There are pretty glimpses of him as a child. Rowland 
White writes in 1595, ‘Mr. William daunces a galliard in doublett and 
hose’ (Hist. MSS. Commission, 77, ii. 164), and again on 28 December 
1602, ‘The Queen kissed Mr. William Sidney in the Presence as she 
came from the Chappel; my Lady Warwick presented him.’ He was 
knighted on 8 January 1611. He died at Baynards Castle in London 
on 2 December 1612 and was buried in the chancel at Penshurst. 
Sylvester to the third edition of his elegy on Prince Henry, Lacrime 
Lacrimarum, 1613, appended ‘An Elegie and Epistle Consolatorie 
against Immoderate Sorrow for th’immature decease of St William 
Sidney, knight, Sonne and Heire apparant to the Right Honourable 
Robert, Lord Sidney’. Wither, dedicating to Lord Sidney Prince 
Henries Obsequies, 1612, wished him ‘double Comfort after his two-fold 
Sorrow’: 

You lost a Sonne, 
Whose hapelesse want had more apparant beene, 
But darkened by the Other ’twas vnseene, 


11. Thespian well. Cf. x. 25 above. 

19, 22. ave due to the plural idea of the subject. 

20. his best Genius. Contrast ‘our worser Genius’, Tempest, tv. i. 2: 
27-30. Compare Donne, Sat. iii. 77-9: 
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In strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray; 
To sleepe, or runne wrong, is. 


42. nephew, Sir Philip Sidney’s. 

gvand-child, Sir Henry Sidney’s. 

60. logs not burne, but men. Cf. H. King, Poems, 1657, p. 41 (‘By 
occasion of the young Prince his happy birth’), ‘Though I no bone-fires 
light but in my heart’, 


XV. 5, 6. veynes... hearts. Psalm vii. 9, ‘for the righteous God trieth 
the hearts and reines’. 
21-2. theve scarce 1s ground... Ovid, Ep. Pont. τι. vii. 41-2: 


Sic ego continuo fortunae vulneror ictu, 
vixque habet in nobis iam nova plaga locum. 


24. With holy Paul. Romans vii. 24, ‘O wretched man that I am: 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?’ 


THE UNDERWOOD 


How far do the poems in this posthumous edition show any sign of 
having been arranged by the author? There is a prefatory note to 
the reader which shows that Jonson had at least begun to arrange 
them and that he regarded The Underwood as a direct sequel to The 
Forest. The Forest had fifteen carefully chosen pieces, including 
epistles, love-poems, and a devotional poem. The Underwood opens 
with three devotional poems, ten love-poems to Charis, nine love- 
poems of a different character, the epitaph on Vincent Corbet (xii), 
‘and epistles to Sackville, Selden, and Colby (xili—xv). So far this is 
a suitable pendant to The Forest. It is mature work, written after the 
1616 Folio went to the printer in 1612: the seventh Charis poem 
and ‘The Musical Strife’ (iii) were repeated to Drummond in 1618- 
19; ‘The Hour-Glass’ and ‘My Picture left in Scotland’ (viii, ix) 
were sent to him after Jonson returned to London. 

There follows a miscellaneous group (xvi—xli) of which only a few 
can be dated—the Desmond ode (xxv) before 1600, the poem pre- 
fixed to Raleigh’s History of the World, 1614 (xxiv), the poem on 
Lord Burleigh written between 1608 and 1612, and the epigrams to 
Lord Ellesmere and Sir Antony Benn (xxxi—xxxiii) written in 1616- 
17. The Celia poem (xxvii) may be connected with the Celia group 
in The Forest (v, vi, ix). “The Fit of Rime against Rime’ may date 
from the Campion and Daniel controversy of 1602-3. 

With the ‘Elegy’ of xlii we come to poems written after Jonson’s 
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return from Scotland in 1619, except ‘The Court Pucell’ (xlix) 
written before 1609, and the lines to an unnamed countess (1), cer- 
tainly the Countess of Rutland, who died in 1612; Jonson had sup- 
pressed these, but copies were found among his papers. The tribute 
to Sir Edward Coke (xlvi) also was written between 1613, after he 
assumed the title of Lord Chief Justice, and 1616, when he was 
deprived of the office. There is the poem on Bacon’s sixtieth birth- 
day, 1621, and a number written in or about 1623—‘Let me be 
what I am’ (xlii), when Jonson had been twenty years at Court 
(l. 29); the ‘Execration upon Vulcan’ (xliii); and xlvii and xlviii, 
which allude to the Spanish match. ‘The Speech according to 
Horace’ (xliv) was written in 1625 or 1626. Poems lii, liv, and ἵν] 
refer to Jonson’s ‘prodigious waist’ and his weight of twenty stone 
less two pounds, but he is still able to go out to dinner and has his 
portrait painted by Sir William Borlase. Thus they are earlier than 
the paralytic stroke in 1628, which confined him to his bed. 

The poems from lix to Ixxxii belong to the reign of Charles I. 
They are a compact collection belonging to the last twelve years οὗ, 
Jonson’s life, and most of them can be dated exactly. Lord La-Ware 
died in 1628, and the anonymous epigram to Bishop Williams was 
probably written after he lost the lord keepership in that year. Of 
the two epigrams to the Earl of Newcastle, the earlier (lili) was 
written after he became Viscount Mansfield in 1620, the later (lix) 
after he became Earl of Newcastle in 1628. Poems of 1629 are Ixii 
acknowledging the King’s gift of £100, the poem on the death of 
the King’s firstborn son (Lxiii), the poem on the anniversary of the 
King’s accession (lxiv), and the Pindaric ode on the death of Morison. 
In 1630 came the poems on the birth of Charles II (Ixv, lxvi) and 
on the Queen’s birthday (lxvii), and the epigram on the royal house- 
hold for withholding the grant of sack (lxviii). In 1631 there were 
the elegy on Lady Jane Pawlet (Ixxxiii) and two poems to Lord 
Treasurer Weston, not yet Earl of Portland (lxxi, lxxvii). There is 
a birthday ode to the King in 1632 (Ixxii) and a group of Weston 
poems, to the Earl of Portland (lxxiii) and to Hierome Weston on 
his return from a French embassy (lxxiv) and on his marriage (lxxv). 
The poem on the birth of James IT (Ixxxii) and ‘Eupheme’ (Ixxxiv) 
belong to 1633. 

Eighteen of these poems were printed in the quarto and duo- 
decimo editions of 1640, together with ‘The Execration upon Vulcan’. 
These appeared before the Folio. Only the ‘Execration’ was from 
a different manuscript. 

To the Reader. Partly a translation of the Latin note prefixed to 
Timber, or Discoveries, which was derived from Caspar Gavartius. 
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1. Poems of Devotion make a dignified opening to the collection. 
Poems similar in tone are ‘To Heaven’ (For. xv), the Elegy on Lady 
Pawlet (Und. Ixxxiii), and the Elegy on Lady Digby (ibid. Ixxiv. 9). 
Except the poem in The Forest, they are probably the work of Jonson’s 
closing years. 

1.1.10. A broken heart. Psalm li. 17, ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 

11. the fat of rammes. 1 Samuel xv. 22, ‘Behold, to obey is better 
then sacrifice: and to hearken, then the fat of rammes.’ 

24. All’s done in me, i.e. ‘It is finished’. 

1, 2. This was used as an anthem in one of the royal chapels in and 
after 1635 from a setting by William Crosse in MS. Rawl. poetry 23, 
p. 158. Herrick imitated this poem in form and matter in ‘An Ode, 
or Psalme, to God’ in Noble Numbers (Works, ed. Moorman, Ῥ. 363) 
the opening verse is: 


? 


Deer God, 
If thy smart Rod 
Here did not make me sorrie, 
I sho’d not be 
With Thine, or Thee, 
In Thy eternall Glorie. 


I. 3. το. take, contain, like the Latin capio. 
15. stature, position, with a suggestion both of fixity and height. 


11. A Celebration of Charis. 1. Written in Jonson’s fiftieth year, 1623, 
and later than the companion pieces 11. 2-10. These are after 1612, 
when Jonson made up his lyrics for The Forest, and before 1616, when 
The Devil is an Ass, containing 11. 4. 11-30, was acted at the Black- 
friars. The poems have the romantic note which characterizes Wittipol’s 
wooing in that scene of the play. It is a note sadly lacking, as a rule, 
in Jonson’s portrayal of love. With this group we must also connect 
The Underwood xix. 

II. 1. 9. feature, make, shape. 

19. 11 was sung. The nearest approach in Jonson is the tribute to the 
Countess of Exeter in G.M. 484-5. Lines 23-4 are said of Lady Purbeck 


in G.M. 540-1. 
II. 3. 11. scope, aim (Gr. σκοπός). 
21-2. Looser-like ... The Elizabethan proverb, ‘Give losers leave to 


speak’: S.W. τι. iv. 39, 40. 

τ. 4. Quiller-Couch, The Golden Pomp, noted ‘how constantly and 
curiously Jonson, especially in the Underwoods, seems to anticipate the 
best, and something more than the best, manner of Browning’. He 
quoted the second stanza of this poem. 

3. a Swan, or a Dove drawing Venus’ chariot: Haddington M. 44, with 
Jonson’s notes. Fleay conjectured that Charis played Venus in that 
masque, but a boy-actor would take the part (vol. iii, p. 605, correcting 
the statement in vol. i, p. 53). 

445.11 E 
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The second and third stanzas appeared in The Devil is an Ass, ΤΙ. vi. 
94-113, where see the notes. With the third stanza compare Suckling’s 
song to a lute in The Sad One, tv. iii. 47-56 (1659, G2”): 


Hast thou seen the Doun i’th’ air 
when wanton blasts have tost it; 
Or the Ship on the Sea, 
when ruder waves have crost it? 
Hast thou markt the Crocodiles weeping, 
or the Foxes sleeping ? 
Or hast view’d the Peacock in his pride, 
or the Dove by his Bride, 
when he courts for his leachery ? 
Oh so fickle, Oh so vain, Oh so false, so false is she! 


And Carew’s variation of Shirley’s song (Poems, 1642, p. 181): 


Would you know what’s soft? I dare, 
Not bring you to the doune, or ayre; 
Nor to starres to shew what’s bright, 
Nor to snow to teach you white. 


Nor if you would Musicke heare, 
Call the orbes to take your eare; 
Nor to please your sense, bring forth 
Bruised Nard or what’s more worth. 


Or on food were your thoughts plac’t, 
Bring you Nectar, for a taste: 

Would you have all these in one, 
Name my Mistris, and ’tis done. 


21-4. Expanded from Martial, Ep. v. xxxvii. 4-6, (Puella) cuinec... 
praeferas . . . nivesque primas liliumque non tactum. 

In the additional stanzas, line 22 for Saturnias gate, cf. 11. 5. 53 
below. 

II. 5.12. my Mother. A Renaissance conceit: Spenser, Amoretti 


(Poems, de Selincourt, p. 417), ‘I saw in secret to my Dame .. .’; 
Marlowe, Hero and Leander, 37-44. 
13. Homer... her haive. Iliad, xvii. 51, κόμαι Xapirecow ὁμοῖαι. 


14-17. Anacreon of Teos, born c. 550 B.c. The Anacreontea are imita- 
tions, light and graceful, of his lyrics. Cf. xxvii. 5, 6. For Ayre cf. S. of 
N. iv. ii. 64-6 (vol. vi, p. 275). 

19. Which you call my Shafts. Challenge at Tilt, 45-7, ‘were not her 
eye-browes bent to the fashion of my bow? and her looks ready to be 
loos’d from thence, like my shafts?’ So below 9. 17, Und. xix. 3-4. 

22-34. Milk, and Roses. 1). is A. τι. vi. 82-3. bank of kisses. Ibid. 
86-7. Valley. Ibid. 76. 

35. proyne, preen. 
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38. the same. Charis is the wife of Hephaestus in the Πα, xviii. 382, 
and so identical with Aphrodite. 

40. the Glasse. Massinger, The City-Madam, 1658, 1. i, ‘Enter... 
Ladie, Anne, Mary, Millescent . . . with looking-glasses at their girdles’. 

41. the Girdle. Challenge, 50-2, ‘was not the girdle about her... my 
mothers ? wherein all the ioyes and delights of loue, were wouen?’ 

47. For the Apple. Juno, Pallas, and Venus, adjudged by Paris. , 

52-4. Gifford quoted from the ‘Erotopaegnion’ of Angerianus (Deli- 
tiae Italorum Poetarum, i, p. 189): 


Tres quondam nudas vidit Priameius heros 
Luce deas; video tres quoque luce deas: 

Hoc maius, tres uno in corpore; Celia ridens 
Est Venus, incedens Iuno, Minerva loquens. 


53. walkes. Virgil, Aen. i. 46 (Juno speaking), ‘Ast ego quae divom 
incedo regina’. So Shakespeare in The Tempest, tv. i. 101-2: 


High’st quen of state, 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. 


11. 6. το. th’advantage of her haive. Hym. 57, Und. Ixxv. 45. 

11. 7. Jonson quoted this poem to Drummond (Conv. 96-101) in 
1618-19. 

11. 8. 17. emissarie eye, questing for sights or news. Plautus, Aulu- 
lavia, 41: ‘Circumspectatrix cum oculis emissiciis.’ 

23. say over, try over. 

25. Secretarvie Sis. The original name of ‘Secretary Pru’ in The New 
Inn, Epilogue 2, 8. Secretavie, confidential attendant. 

11. 9. The counterpart of the ideal mistress is in the songs of Crispinus 
and Hermogenes, Poet. τι. ii. 163-72, 179-88. 

Io-12. crisped haive... D.is A. τι. vi. 78, 80-2; Challenge, 58-60. 

13. move slack, duller. 

20. the Billiard Ball. D. 15 A. τι. vi. 85. 

37. no Taylor help to make him. 5. of N.1. ii. 110-11, ‘your prouerbe, 
The Taylor makes the man’. King Lear, τι. li. 50-2, Kent to Oswald, ‘A 
Tailor made thee.’ Cornwall, ‘A Tailor make a man?’ 

39. had eat a stake. Iohn Heywoodes woorkes, Prouerbes, I. xi (1562, 
Diij) : 

How be it, for any great courtesie he doth make, 
It seemth the gentillman hath Eaten a stake. 


The Greek equivalent was ‘swallowing a spit’: Epictetus, Dissertationes, 
i. 21, τί οὖν ἡμῖν ὀβελίσκον καταπιὼν περιπατεῖς ; 
40. set up in a Brake. S.W. tv. vi. 28. 


1. Written, at least in its first form (see vol. viii, p. 11), before 1618: 
Jonson quoted it to Drummond (Conv. 89-91, ‘the most common place 
of his repetition’). 
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24. Mistaking earth for heaven. Dryden took this line over in A Song 
for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687, line 54. 


Iv. Gifford’s excursions into literary criticism pass, as a rule, un- 
noticed in this edition, but room must be found for his outburst on this 
poem: ‘if it be not the most beautiful song in the language, I freely 
confess, for my own part, that I know not where it is to be found.’ 

8. spill, destroy. 


v. 13-16, The same thought as in Donne’s poem, Und. xxxix. 57-8. 
Of composition generally in Disc. 1719-21. Cf. Seneca, Epistles, ix. 7: 
‘Attalus philosophus dicere solebat, ‘‘Iucundius esse amicum facere 
quam habere: quomodo artifici iucundius pingere est quam pinxisse’’. 
. .. Non aeque delectatur qui ab opere perfecto removit manum. Iam 
fructu artis suae fruitur: ipsa fruebatur arte cum pingeret.’ 


vi. Retouched and reprinted by Coleridge in the Courier for 21 Sep- 
tember 1811 and afterwards inserted in Sibylline Leaves, 1817, where 
the preface described it as ‘a song modernized, with some additions, 
from one of our elder poets’: it was headed ‘Mutual Passion altered 
and modernized from an old poet’. W. E. Henley first pointed out the 
adaptation ; it was accepted as a poem of Coleridge until E. H. Coleridge 
withdrew it in his edition of 1912. We reprint this version, italicizing 
Coleridge’s changes of the text. 


I love, and he loves me again, 
Yet dare I not tell who: 
For if the nymphs should know my swain, 
I fear they’d love him too. 
Yet while my joy’s unknown, 
Its rosy buds are but half-blown. 
What no one with me shares, seems scarce my own. 


Τ᾽ tell, that if they be not glad, 
They yet may envy me: 
But then if I grow jealous mad, 
And of them pitied be, 
*Twould vex me worse than scorn! 
And yet it cannot be forborne, 
Unless my heart would like my thoughts be torn. 


He is, if they can find him, fair 
And fresh, and fragrant too; 
As after vain the summer air, 
And looks as lilies do, 
That ave this morning blown! 
Yet, yet I doubt, he is not known, 
Yet, yet I fear to have him fully shown. 
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But he hath eyes so Jarge, and bright, 
Which none can see, and doubt 
That Love might thence his torches light 
Tho’ Hate had put them out! 
But then #o raise my fears, 
His voice—what maid so ever hears 
Will be my rival, though she have but ears. 


I'll tell no more! yet I love him, 
And he loves me; yet so, 
That never one low wish did dim 
Our love’s pure light, 1 know— 
In each so free from blame, 
That both of us would gain new fame, 
If love’s strong fears would let me tell his name! 


Dykes Campbell noted that in Mr. S. M. Samuel’s annotated copy of 
Sibylline Leaves Coleridge had drawn his pen through the second stanza; 
the gain in lyrical unity is obvious. 

The structure of the stanza is an interesting experiment. Swinburne 
compared it with the metrical experiments of Christina Rossetti (A 
Study, p. 105), and Professor Brandl, writing under the impression that 
the poem was by Coleridge, compared the ‘old-fashioned rimes which 
introduce Minnesang’s Friihling’. 

24. his Torches. C.R. ν. iv. 441. 


vill. Jonson sent a copy to Drummond (Conv. 649-59). The poem 
was borrowed, as Whalley notes, from Girolamo Amaltei’s Horologium 
Pulverum (Gherus, Delitiae cc Italorum Poetarum, 1603, i, p. 73): 


Perspicuus vitro pulvis qui dividit horas, 
Dum vagus angustum saepe recurrit iter, 
Olim erat Alcippus: qui Gallae ut vidit ocellos 
Arsit et est subito factus ab igne cinis. 
Irrequiete cinis, miseros testabere amantes, 

More tuo, nulla posse quiete frui. 


Compare the poem ‘Vpon an Hower glass’ in B.M. Add. MS. 30, 982, 
f. 57: 
= This dust yt quite runs out to runne againe, 
and still hath itts beginning for itts wayne 
mee thinks should bee y® body long agoe 
of some distressed Amatorio 
who in his mistris flame playing y® fly 
was burnt to dust & ashes in her ey 
and as alive so dead shows how vnblest 
poore louers are whose ashes find noe rest. 
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Coleridge reset the thought in The Courier for 30 August 1811: 


THE Hour-GLass 


O think, fair maid! these sands that pass 
In slender threads adown this glass, 
Were once the body of some swain, 

Who lov’d too well and lov’d in vain, 
And let one soft sigh heave thy breast, 
That not in life alone unblest 

E’en lovers’ ashes find no rest. 


1x. Written in 1619. Dated in the Drummond Conversations (661-79) 
and in the Drummond Folio of 1711 ‘ January 19. 1619’: compare line 
15, ‘Told seven and fortie years’. ‘Six and forty’ in the Drummond 
version, which would make the date 1618. 

17. mountaine belly. Cf. Und. 111. 4, lvi. 9. 

vockie face. Dekker in Sativo-mastix, 1602, L4, satirizes Jonson’s face 
‘full of pockey-holes and pimples’, ‘full of Oylet-holes, like the couer 
of a warming-pan’,. ' 


x. “Exceptionally sweet and spontaneous’, says Swinburne, ‘again 
recalling the manner’ of Christina Rossetti, ‘with a touch of something 
like Shelley’s’ in lines 7 and 8, ‘and also of something like George 
Herbert’s at his best’ (A Study, p. 105). 

16. owe my health to a disease. From Seneca, also used in N.I. τν. iv. 78. 


XI. ‘One of Jonson’s most happily inspired and most happily ex- 
pressed fancies; the close of it for once not less than charming’ (Swin- 
burne, A Study, p. 105). ; 


x11. Vincent Corbet, father of the bishop and poet: he assumed the 
name of Poynter, was a gardener, lived at Whitton, a hamlet in Twicken- 
ham parish, and was buried at Twickenham on 29 April 1619. He was 
nearly eighty when he died, his son tells us in a companion elegy to 
Jonson’s. He bequeathed forty shillings to be paid to the poor of 
Twickenham immediately after his death, and four loads of charcoal to 
be distributed at the discretion of the churchwardens. He was ‘one of 
those’, says Gilchrist in his edition of the son’s poems, ‘by whose 
experience and information Sir Hugh Platt . . . was enabled to publish’ 
his Flova’s Paradise in 1608. 

4. the Friend and Sonne. The son’s elegy is printed in Richard Cor- 
bet’s Poems, 1647, pp. 19, 20. There is no clue to the friend. ; 

6. Of him. Cf. All’s Well, v. iii. 1, ‘We lost a jewel of her.’ 

20. specious, splendid (Lat. speciosus). 

28. the vice,... not the Men. Martial, x. xxxiii. 10, ‘Parcere personis, 
dicere de vitiis’, 


xi. Siv Edward Sackville, the fourth Earl of Dorset (1591-1652), 
succeeded to the title on 28 March 1624. The Epistle is therefore earlier. 
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He distinguished himself by killing in a duel near Bergen-op-Zoon the 
second Lord Kinloss. Later he interested himself in Virginia and in 
the projects for draining various parts of Lincolnshire. Clarendon said 
of him, ‘His person beautiful and graceful, and vigorous; his Wit 
pleasant, sparkling, and sublime; and his other Parts of Learning and 
language, of that lustre, that he could not miscarry in the world’ 
(Book I, p. 47, ed. 1702). 

“The “Epistle’’,’ says Gifford, ‘was the favorite poem of Horne Tooke. 
He had it by heart, and delighted to quote it on all occasions.’ It is 
modelled on the Epistolae Morales of Seneca, whose treatise De Beneficiis 
it utilizes lavishly, assimilating the thought even where it does not 
directly reproduce the turn of phrase. 

1-4. Seneca, De Beneficiis, 1. i. 1. 1, 2: ‘... Beneficia nec dare scimus 
nec accipere. . . . Nec mirum est inter plurima maximaque vitia nullum 
esse frequentius quam ingrati animi.’ 

5, 6. Ibid. 3, 8. ‘Reddit enim beneficium qui libenter debet. .. . 
Eodem animo beneficium debetur quo datur.’ 

g—12. In the spirit of De Ben. τι. i. 3: ‘Gratissima sunt beneficia 
parata, facilia, occurrentia, ubi nulla mora fuit nisi in accipientis vere- 
cundia. Optimum est antecedere desiderium cuiusque, proximum sequi. 
Illud melius, occupare antequam rogemur quia, cum homini probo ad 
rogandum os concurrat et subfundatur rubor, qui hoc tormentum re- 
mittit multiplicat munus suum.’ 

18-22. Ibid. 1. xv. 4: ‘Beneficia tu vocas quorum auctorem fateri 
pudet? At illa quanto gratiora sunt quantoque in partem interiorem 
animi nunquam exitura descendunt cum delectant cogitantem magis 
a quo quam quid acceperis ?’ 

24. Ibid. 1. i. 7: ‘Nemo autem libenter debet quod non accepit sed 
expressit.’ 

25-8, 30-2. Ibid. 6: ‘In angusto vero compressus aut distulit, id est 
timide negavit, aut promisit, sed difficulter, sed subductis superciliis, 
sed malignis et vix exeuntibus verbis ?’ 

34. in his Debt-booke. Ibid. 1. ii. 3: ‘Nemo beneficia in calendario 
scribit, nec avarus exactor ad horam et diem appellat.’ 

37-8. Ibid. 11. xiii. 1: ‘O superbia magnae fortunae! o stultissimum 
malum! ut a te nihil accipere iuvat! ut omne beneficium in iniuriam 
convertis!’ 

47-9. Ibid. 11. xxiii. 1, 2: ‘Sunt quidam qui nolunt nisi secreto acci- 
pere: testem beneficii et conscium vitant. . . . Quidam furtive agunt 
gratias et in angulo et ad aurem.’ 

57. Ibid. τι. xxiv. 1: ‘Alii pessime locuntur de optime meritis.’ 

66. making loud the cry. For. 111. 32. 

67-72. A fable of Phaedrus, 11. iil: 


Laceratus quidam morsu vementi canis 
tinctum cruore panem misit malefico, 
audierat esse quod remedium vulneris. 
Tunc sic Aesopus: ‘ Noli coram pluribus 
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hoc facere canibus, ne nos vivos devorent, 
cum scierint esse tale culpae praemium. 


77-8. Based on a couplet which Seneca attacks, De Ben. t. ii. 1: 


Beneficia in vulgus cum largiri institueris 
perdenda sunt multa ut semel ponas bene. 


82. Bermudas... streights. B.F. τι. vi. 76-7. 

tor. Reare-Suppers (rere-suppers) or ‘after-suppers’ (usually of a 
sumptuous nature), following upon the usual evening meal, and thus 
coming very late at night (O.E.D.). 

105-8. Seneca, Ep. Ixxxv. 28: ‘Non dubitarent quid conveniret forti 
viro si scirent quid esset fortitudo. Non est enim inconsulta temeritas 
nec periculorum amor nec formidabilium appetitio: scientia est distin- 
guendi quid sit malum et quid non sit.’ The theme is worked out in 
Lovel’s speech on valour, N.J. 1v. iv. 40 and following. 

120-34. Abridged from Plutarch, Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat 
profectus, iii: Ei καθάπερ of πρὸς ἀχανὲς θέοντες ἱστίοις πέλαγος ἅμα τῷ χρόνῳ πρὸς 
τὴν τοῦ πνεύματος ῥώμην ἀναμετροῦνται τὸν δρόμον, ὡς εἰκὸς ἐν τοσούτῳ γεγονόσιν 
ὑπὸ τοσαύτης κομιζομένοις ἠνύσθαι δυνάμεως" οὕτως ἂν τις ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ τὸ ἐνδελεχὲς 
καὶ τὸ συνεχὲς τῆς πορείας καὶ μὴ πολλὰς διὰ μέσου ποιούμενον ἐπιστάσεις, εἶτ᾽ αὖθις 
ὁρμὰς καὶ ἐπιτηδήσεις, ἀλλὰ λείως καὶ ὁμαλῶς τοῦ πρόσθεν ἐπιλαμβανόμενον ἀεὶ καὶ 
διιὸν ἀπταίστως διὰ τοῦ λόγου τεκμήριον ἑαυτῷ ποιήσαιτο προκοπῆς. τὸ γὰρ 


εἰ γάρ κεν καὶ σμικρὸν ἐπὶ σμικρῷ καταθεῖο, 
‘ A any? σ 
καὶ θαμὰ τοῦθ᾽ ἕρδοις, 


ΕΣ ‘ > , / » Ν ~ > > > 4 a , A 3 
οὐ πρὸς ἀργυρίου μόνον αὔξησιν εἴρηται καλῶς, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἅπαντα ποιεῖ, μάλιστα δὲ εἰς 
ἀρετῆς ἐπίδοσιν, πολὺ καὶ τελεσιουργὸν ἔθος τοῦ λόγου προσλαμβάνοντος. 

Lines 124-30 are also neatly anglicized from a passage in ch. i: καίτοι 

ἤδη ταῦτά ye λέγοντας οἶσθα δήπου πάλιν πολλὰ παρέχοντας αὑτοῖς πράγματα καὶ 
7, 3 , A ~ ἧς « > ‘ ς ‘ ” ΄ A / 

μεγάλας ἀπορίας περὶ τοῦ διαλεληθότος ὃς αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν οὔπω κατείληφε γεγονὼς σοφός, 

3 L & Be a yarn cal ~ A ‘ > 4 a A \ > ~ A A 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀγνοεῖ καὶ ἀμφιδοξεῖ τῷ κατὰ μικρὸν ἐν χρόνῳ πολλῷ τὰ μὲν ἀφαιροῦντι, τὰ δὲ 
προστιθέντι γιγνομένην τὴν ἐπίδοσιν κάθαπερ πορείαν τῇ ἀρετῇ λαθεῖν ἀτρέμα προσμί- 
ξασαν. εἰ δέ γε ἦν τάχος τοσοῦτον τῆς μεταβολῆς καὶ μέγεθος, ὥστε τὸν πρωὶ κάκιστον 
ἑσπέρας γεγονέναι κράτιστον" ἢ ἂν οὕτω τινὶ συντύχῃ τὰ τῆς μεταβολῆς καταδαρθόντα 
φαῦλον ἀνεγρέσθαι σοφὸν καὶ προσειπεῖν ἐκ τῆς ψυχῆς μεθεικότα τὰς χθιζὰς ἀβελτηρίας 
καὶ ἀπάτας, 7 Υ , > ON 9.» 

ψευδεῖς ὄνειροι χαίρετ᾽, οὐδὲν ir’ dpa: 

’ > v4 ε “ A > > - if , q 
τὶς ἀγνοήσειεν αὑτοῦ διαφορὰν ἐν αὐτῷ τοσαύτην γενομένην καὶ 

φρόνησιν ἀθρόον ἐκλάμψασαν ; 


127. Sidney. Compare Crashaw’s reference in his Wishes to his Sup- 
posed Mistress, ‘Sidneian showers Of sweet discourse’; and R. Anton, 
The Philosophers Satyrs, 1616, Pp. 59: 


Not euery brickel Poet, that aspires, 
And faine would flie with Sidneys noble fires 
Into the brest of greatnesse, we insert 
Into the laureat Chorus of quick art. 
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128. Coriat. The usual disparaging reference: see on U.V. x. 

130. Weve the Rack offer’d them. Cf. E.M.O. τι. iii. 189-90. With 
offer’d cf. Disc. 204. 

136. Key-stone. Seneca, Ep. cxviii. 16: ‘Unus lapis facit fornicem, 
ille qui latera inclinata cuneavit et interventu suo vinxit. Summa 
adiectio . . . non auget, sed implet.’ 

145-54. Again from Plutarch, op. cit. iv: ds γὰρ ἡ τοῦ καλάμου 
βλάστησις, ὁρμὴν ἔχουσα πλείστην καὶ καλλίστην ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς εἰς μῆκος ὁμαλὸν καὶ 


΄, ‘ ~ > ᾽ς ta 3Ὰ7 / 4 ‘ 

συνεχές, TO πρῶτον ev διαστήμασι μεγάλοις ὀλίγας λαμβάνουσα προσκρούσεις καὶ 
3 , σ 25 oe a 
ἀντικοπάς, εἶθ᾽ ὅσον ὑπ᾽ ἄσθματος ἄνω δι’ ἀσθένειαν ἀπαγορεύουσα πολλοῖς ἐνίσχεται 

‘ ~ 4, ~ a 
καὶ πυκνοῖς γόνασι, τοῦ πνεύματος πληγὰς Kal τρόμους ἔχοντος" οὕτως ὅσοι TO πρῶτον 

aA 2 ὃ “ > δ. ‘ λ ’ὔ Φ λλι / ~ , 

μεγάλαις ἐκδρομαῖς ἐχρήσαντο πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν, εἶτα πολλάκις συνεχῆ προσκρούσματα 

‘ 4 / 
καὶ διασπάσματα λαμβάνουσι μηδένος διαφόρου πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον ἐπαισθανόμενοι, 
τελευτῶντες ἐξέκαμον καὶ ἀπηγόρευσαν. 


156. Indice, indicator (Lat. indicium). Disc. 367. 


xiv. John Selden (1584-1654), the great jurist, whom Jonson de- 
scribed to Drummond as ‘the Law book of ye Judges of England, the 
bravest man jn all Languages’ (Conv. 604-5). He was a guest at the 
banquet which celebrated Jonson’s deliverance after Eastward Ho (ibid. 
278). The present poem was written in 1614 and prefixed to ‘his honord 
friend’ Selden’s Titles of Honor: in the preface (sig. d) Selden refers to 
a problem concerning a passage in the Ovestes of Euripides, ‘which, when 
I was to vse, and hauing not at hand the Scholiast (out of whom I hoped 
some aid) I went, for this purpose, to see it in the well-furnisht Librarie 
Οὗ my beloued friend that singular poet M. Ben: Ionson, whose speciall 
Worth in Literature, accurat Iudgment, and Performance, known only 
to that Few which are truly able to know him, hath had from me, euer 
since I began to learn, an increasing admiration.’ In the second edition, 
1631, pp. 402-13, Selden discusses the custom of giving laurel to poets 
and concludes (p. 412), ‘And thus haue I, by no vnseasonable digression, 
performed a promise to you my beloued Ben. Jonson. Your curious 
learning and iudgement may correct where I haue erred, and adde where 
my notes and memory haue left me short. You are 


omnia Carmina doctus 
et calles Mythwn plasmata & Historiam. 


And so you both fully know what concernes it, and your singular excel- 
lencie in the Art most eminently deserues it.’ We have recorded in 
vol. i, p. 87, how Jonson helped Selden at Court in 1618 when King 
James was offended at the History of Tithes. David Lloyd in his 
Memoires, 1668, p. 519, says that in his ‘sallies into Poetry and Oratory’ 
Selden was ‘taught by Ben Johnson, as he would brag, to rellish Horace’. 
He prefixed a ‘Carmen protrepticon’ to Jonson’s 1616 Folio. 

2. short... obscure. Horace, A.P. 25-6, ‘Brevis esse laboro, ob- 
scurus fio’. 

21. prais’d some names too much. Jonson, for instance, retracted his 
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praise of Silvester’s Du Bartas written before he knew French (Conv. 
Dr. 29-31). And compare the self-reproach of Ep. lxv. 

31. like a Compasse. The image is subtly worked out in the last three 
stanzas of Donne’s ‘A Valediction: forbidding mourning’ (Poems, ed. 
Grierson, pp. 50-1). Jonson adapted the idea in his impresa (Conv. Dr. 

8-9). 

": τα learned Chamber-fellow. Edward Hayward (Heyward) of 
Reepham, Norfolk, admitted at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
1600 ; he entered the Inner Temple, 1604; he wrote lines for Drayton’s 
Barons’ Wars, 1610, Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, 1613, and for the 
Jonson Folio of 1616. Selden dedicated the Titles of Honor to him as 
‘my most beloued Friend and Chamberfellow’. Henry Peacham in 
Thalia’s Banquet, 1620, blended Epigram 6, ‘To Mr. I. Selden of the 
Inner Temple’, with Epigram 7, ‘to Mr. Edward Hayward’: 


I know it were but highly to offend, 

To seuer you sir, from so true a frend, 
When euen Envy is enforc’d to blesse 
Your (each enioying either) Happinesse. 


Hayward died in 1658. 


xv. To a Friend, named Colby in line 176. This name is omitted in 
the Newcastle MS., which is an early draft of the poem. Colby has not 
been traced. Gifford inferred from line 174 that he was muster-master 
of the forces, but ‘Though thou wert Muster-master of the Land’ is 
merely a metaphor, ‘Even if you had the right to call up all the men 
in England’. 

1, 2. the Drum Beates brave, and loude in Europe taken with line 196 
Who falls for love of God suggests the wars of religion, and in particular 
some muster of English volunteers for the cause of Frederick of the 
Palatinate, such as those who went to the Continent in 1620. 

10. spotle, destruction. 

24-5. if it can Be honour is so mixt. N.I. τν. iv. 112-13. 

30. δοβθ᾽ ἃ in vices. 567. 1v. 217. 

55-8. NI. τν. ii. 95-7; D. ἐς A. τν. iv. 166-75. 

56. leese, lose. 

57-8. Juvenal, Sat. xi. 176-8: 

Alea turpis, 
turpe et adulterium mediocribus: haec eadem illi 
omnia cum faciunt, hilares nitidique vocantur. 


60-1. clowd-Like upon them lighten. B.F. v. ii. 5, 6. 

61-2. If nature... Juvenal, i. 79, ‘Si natura negat, facit indignatio 
versum’. 

69, 70. band... Pickardill. Ct. H. Fitzgeffry, Certain Elegies, 1618, 
‘The Third Booke of Humours: Intituled Notes Srom Black-Fryers’, F4v; 


- ++ yon Spruse Coxcombe, your Affecting Asse, 
That neuer walkes without his Looking-glasse, 
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In a Tobacco box, or Diaill set, 

That he may priuately conferre with it. 
How his Band jumpeth with his Piccadilly, 
Whether his Band-strings ballance equally: 
Which way his Feather wage’s. 


For the Pickardill cf. D. is A. τι. ii. 123. 
71. Brize, gadfly. Poet. 1. i. 248. 

72. firke. Alch. τι. i. 28. 

for the Coach-man raile. They wish to take coach in the company of 
a ‘neat pickardill’. 

73-4. thinke long To be abroad. John Heywood, Johan Johan, ed. 
Pollard, 408, ‘She thynketh longe or I come agayne.’ 

75. squeake, spring. D. is A. Iv. iv. 166. 

76. saut, salt, lascivious. 

80. Two of these women are commemorated in the song ‘Panders 
come away’ in the Percy Folio MS., p. 486. ‘Nan Wright’—‘there(’s) 
not a woman ffairer to the showe’ (ll. 8, 9) and ‘Pitts is to forbeare 
the trade’ (1. 21). 

81-2. D. is A. Iv. iv. 155-6. 

86. groune Commoditie. A grim metaphor when its force to contem- 
poraries is realized (Alch. 111. iv. 95). 

105. Counters. E.M.I. τι. i. 78. 

Fleete. E.H. τι. ii. 264-5. 

107. on foot-cloth. C. 15 A. Iv. ix. 37. 

109. Hide-Parke. D.is A.1. vi. 216. 

112. Sweet bags. Soin Disc. 583-6, ‘All must be as affected, and pre- 
posterous as our Gallants cloathes, sweet bags, and night-dressings: in 
which you would thinke our men lay in, like Ladies: it is so curious.’ 
Bacon, Sylva, 1626, § 385, ‘When Bodies are Moved or Stirred, though 
not Broken, they Smell more; As a Sweet-Bagge waved.’ 

113. Ὁ for these. ‘God’ omitted, a feeble method of evading pro- 
fanity, not uncommon. Cf. Fletcher, The Woman’s Prize, 11. v. 5 (Folio 
1679, p. 237), ‘Petva. No by they cannot’. Jonson also uses 
brackets: Und. lviii. 12, C.R. Epilogue, ‘By ( ) *ts good’. Compare 
W. Rowley’s brackets in A Search for Money, 1609, p. 21, ‘an other paire 
of water-pandars would pul a double fee for his (wh)Oares’. 

135-9. Horace, Sat. 11. vii 15-18: 


Scurra Volanerius, postquam illi iusta cheragra 
contudit articulos, qui pro se tolleret atque 
mitteret in phimum talos, mercede diurna 
conductum pavit. 


Seneca’s adoption of the idea is reproduced in Disc. 1468-79. 
183-4. Disc. I-7. 


xvi. Philip Gray conjectured by Joseph Hunter, Chorus Vatum, f. 18), 
to have been the eldest son of Sir Edward Gray of Morpeth Castle. He 
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entered Gray’s Inn on 26 May 1598. Administration of his goods was 
granted to his younger brother Edward on 10 February 1626. His 
father’s will, dated 10 January 1627, leaves an annuity to Margaret 
Gray, ‘widow of my eldest son Philip deceased’. 


XVII. 5. there, i.e. in friendship. 

7. protested in reference to the non-payment of the bill. Fletcher and 
Massinger, The Beggar's Bush, tv. i, ‘I’m sure ’twould vex your hearts, 
to be protested ; ye’re all fair merchants.’ 

9. where, whereas. 


Xvill. 7, 8. Seneca, Ep. Ixxi. 24, ‘Sic quaedam rectissima, cum in 
aquam demissa sunt, speciem curvi praefractique visentibus reddunt.’ 

9, το. Alluding to the proverbs ‘Faint heart’ and ‘Fortes Fortuna 
adiuvat’, with a reference to Ovid, Avs Amatoria, i. 608, ‘audentem 
Forsque Venusque iuvant’. 

13. errour, wandering. Disc. 2778. 

16. winke, shut the eyes. 


xIx. Whalley pointed out the resemblance in the earlier half of this 
poem to the fifth poem of the Charis group (Und. ii. 5). 

2. lights his torches. C.R. v. iv. 440-1. 

3. Stand, standing-place from which to shoot at game. Love’s 
. Labour’s Lost, tv. i. 9, 10: 
Hereby upon the edge of yonder coppice 
A stand where you may make the fairest shoot. 


4. double Bow. Cf. Und. ii. 5. 7 

5, 6. D. ts 4. τι. vi. 78-82. 

8. pure bathes. Cf. ii. 5. 21-2; Ὁ. is A. τι. vi. 82-3. 
9. banke of blisses. Cf. ii. 5. 24-6. 

22-5. So D. is A. τι. vi. 64-6. 


xx. Gifford doubtfully assigned this and the following ‘Shrub’ to 
Donne, but there is no reason to think that they did not grow in Ben’s 
garden. The brutal opening is in his worst manner when speaking of 
women. “No man’, wrote Swinburne, commenting on the ‘Epigram on 
the Court Pucell’ (Und. xlix), ‘has said coarser (I had well-nigh written, 
viler) things against the sex . . ,’ (A Study, p. 107). The date is approxi- 
mately 1620-22 when Jonson was almost fifty. Professor Schelling 
suggested a reference to Somerset and his wife, who were exposed in 
1615. The man of xxi. 4 is dead. 

The last eight lines, which are a separate poem in MS. Ashmole 38, 
were re-used as ‘Lord Buckhursts Rodomandado upon his Mistris’ in 
B.M. Additional MS. 18220, f. 103, and quoted as his in 1672 (W. D. 
Briggs, Anglia, xxxix, p. 213). 


XXI. 3. Two letters not now to be identified. 
8. lay-stall. E.M.I. τι. v. 64. 
10. leave to stivre. Proverbial: see M L, tv. vii. 57-8. 
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xxi. From the statement in lines 23-4 that Love ‘is gone himselfe 
into your Name’, F. (. Fleay ingeniously suggested that this poem was 
composed for the Lady Covell addressed in Und. lvi. This poem might 
be the ‘few lynes’ (3) which Jonson had sent her. For the metre cf, the 
chorus after the second act of Catiline. 

25. Dietie. M.A. 401. 


xxii. A good parallel to the Ode on the failure of The New Inn 
(vol. vi, pp. 492-4), and it has points of contact with the ‘Apologetic 
Dialogue’ appended to Poetaster, the last two lines of which conclude 
this poem too. 

I, 2. Cf. Ovid, Amores, τ. xv. 1, 2 (translated in Poet. 1. i): 


Quid mihi, Livor edax, ignavos obicis annos, 
ingeniique vocas carmen inertis opus? 


3. Knowledge ... For the turn of the thought cf. Horace, Odes, tv. 
1x, 29, 30: 
Paulum sepultae distat inertiae 
celata virtus. 


9. Clavius. Apollo, named from his temple and oracle at Claros near 
Colophon (Aeneid, iii. 360). 

21. worded Balladrie. Conv. Dr. 475, ‘a Poet should detest a Ballet 
maker’; Nept. Ty. 163-4, ‘th’abortiue, and extemporall dinne Of bal- 
ladry’. Drayton in 1627 wrote to Sir George Sandys (Works, ed. Hebel, 
ili, p. 208): 

As if to Symptoms we may credit give, 

This very time, wherein we two now live, 
Shall in the compasse, wound the Muses more, 
Then all the old English ignorance before; 
Base Balatry is so belov’d and sought. 


27. Japhets lyne, Prometheus: ‘audax Japeti genus’, Horace, Odes, 
I, lii. 27. 

aspire, inspire. 

30. the issue of Joves braine, Minerva: For. x. 14-15. 


ΧΧιν. a Booke. Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, 1614. Jon- 
son’s lines are a careful description of the frontispiece. Raleigh, as Sir 
Charles Firth notes (Essays Historical and Literary, pp. 43-4), ‘accepted 
and followed the Ciceronian conception of History’. Cicero’s definition, 
which is worked out in the frontispiece and translated in Jonson’s last 
lines, is ‘Historia vero testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, 
magister vitae, nuntia vetustatis’ (De Oratore, ii. 36). ‘Raleigh added’, 
Firth continues, ‘to the Ciceronian conception of History the Christian 
or Puritan conception, that all the events that happened in the world 
were divinely ordained. Accordingly above, at the top of the frontis- 
piece, in the centre of a cloud right over the World, there is a large 
wide-opened eye labelled “‘Providentia”. The symbol appears also in 
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- contemporary designs illustrating the Gunpowder Plot. In them a ray 
from the eye of Providence discovers Guy Fawkes as he stealthily enters 
the vault under Westminster Hall, and so proves by a modern instance 
the doctrine of providential intervention.’ 

8. dur’d, lasted. 


xxv. lames Earle of Desmond. James FitzGerald, son and heir of 
Gerald FitzJames, ‘the Rebel Earl ’, who was attainted in 1 582, slain 
in 1583, and had his head fixed over London Bridge; he had greatly 
embarrassed the English government in Ireland. His son James was 
born in England, probably at St. Leger House, Southwark ; he is said 
to have been a godson of Queen Elizabeth, to whom he was presented 
by the Earl of Leicester in 1573. He was sent to Ireland in 1579; he 
was confined in Dublin Castle from October 1 579 till July 1584. He was 
then removed to London and kept in the Tower till August 1600. In 
order to neutralize the pretensions of his cousin, James FitzThomas, 
who had assumed the earldom and rebelled against the English Govern- 
ment, he was by a patent dated at Oatlands on 1 October 1600 created 
and restored as Earl of Desmond ; he was known as ‘The Queen’s Earl’ 
or ‘The Tower Earl’. In October 1600 he was sent into Ireland in the 
hope that he would win over the Geraldine faction in Munster, but, as 
he had professed the Protestant religion, he could effect nothing, and 
in March 1601 he returned to London, where he died unmarried in 
November ; the honours conferred by the patent of 1600 became extinct. 
He must have died suddenly, for he wrote to Sir C. Cecil from Greenwich 
in October about a tilthorse he was to use in a triumph. (From The 
Complete Peerage.) 

Jonson’s reference to Elizabeth in line 58 dates the poem about the 
time of Desmond’s restoration in 1600. 

3. Pindars Muse. See the criticism in vol. il, Pp. 399, 400. 

8. Cynthius, Apollo, the god of Mount Cynthus in the isle of Delos. 

12. Delphicke. Marston’s gibe at Jonson in the preface to The Scourge 
of Villanie, 1599, refers to ‘Some of his new-minted Epithets (as Reall, 
Intrinsecate, Delphicke)’. 

26. noblésse. Ep. cii. 13. 

Palme growes straighte. Common in the emblem books, e.g. Alciati, 
Emblemata, 1574, xxxvi, Pp. 133: 


Nititur in pondus palma, & consurgit in arcum; 
Quo magis et premitur, hoc mage tollit onus. 


See Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 11. vi. 

37-8. the Anatomie In Surgeons hall. In Monkswell Street not far 
from Cripplegate. The Barber Surgeons’ company dissected the bodies 
of criminals. The skeletons in their museum are referred to by Webster 
in The Duchess of Malfi, ed. Lucas, v. ii. 76-7, of a doctor: ‘Flea off 
his skin, to cover one of the Anatomies, this rogue hath set i’th’ cold 
yonder, in Barber-Chyrurgeons hall.’ 
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39. vead, read a lecture on. 

40-52. Quoted from the early version which is found in the Christ 
Church manuscript, in England’s Parnassus (ed. Crawford, p. 169). 

40, 42. Brontes (Greek βροντή, ‘thunder’), Stevopes (στεροπή, ‘light- 
ning’), and Pyvacmon (πῦρ, ἄκμων, ‘fire’, ‘anvil’) are the three Cyclopes 
who make the shield of Aeneas in Aeneid viii. 424-5. ‘Black’ is an odd 
epithet for the lightning; Jonson forgot the etymology. The introduc- 
tion of Pyracmon was an afterthought; the original line was ‘An hower 
will come they must affect their Ease’. See Hadd. M. 317-19, where 
Pyracmon appears. 

44. Atinean Ive. So ‘Cyclopum exesa caminis Antra Aetnaea’ in 
Virgil, loc. cit. ° 

45-50. Pointed as gnomic, ‘,,Gold’, ‘,,For’, ‘,,As’, ‘,,No’, ‘,,He’ in 
England’s Parnassus. 

48-50. he... hit. From Seneca, also quoted in Poet., ‘Apologetical 
Dialogue’, 39, 40. Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part II, 1630, L3, ‘no 
Armour’s like the minde’. 

58. Phabe’s shine. So Cynthia-Elizabeth in C.R. v. vi. 23 talks of 
her ‘still-repaired shine’. 

63. best-best. Poet. ν. 111. 457. 


XXVI. 2. Cor’sives, corrosives. Still further reduced to ‘corsies’. 
23. use... fortune veverently. From Ausonius: Sej. 11. 137. 


xxvil. 3-7. Horace, Odes, Iv. ix. 9-12: 


Nec, siquid olim lusit Anacreon, 
delevit aetas: spirat adhuc amor 
vivuntque commissi calores 
Aeoliae fidibus puellae. 


3. seven-tongu’d Lute. Pindar, Nem. v. 43, φόρμιγξ ἑπτάγλωσσος. 

5. Phaon, the Sicilian love of Sappho: see the pseudo-Ovidian epistle 
Heroides, xv. The form ‘Phao’ is in the title of Lyly’s play, but Jonson 
is not likely to have used it. 

the Boy, Bathyllus (Anacreon xvii). 

8. he whom Maro did rehearse. The child prophesied in Eclogue IV. 

13. his each love. Lydia, for instance (Und. Ixxxvii), Cinara (Odes, 
Iv. i), Glycera (1. xix), Chloe (111. xxvi), Lyce (Iv. xiii). 

15. Gallus choice. Gallus wrote four books of elegies to Lycoris, 
according to Servius, who says she was a freedwoman Volumnia 
Cytheris. Virgil celebrates his passion for her in the tenth Eclogue. 

17. Corynna. See on Poet. 1. 111. 34. 

18. dimn’d. O.E.D. gives ‘dimn’ as a seventeenth-century spelling 
of the adjective. 

25. Sydney. N.I. ul. 11. 206. 

27. Constables Ambrosiack Muse. Diana, 1592, enlarged 1594. 

30. The Swan so relish’'d Pancharis. The poem of Hugh Holland so 
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entitled, published in 1603 with a preliminary ode by Jonson (U.V. vi). 
This opens with the words 


Who saith our Times nor haue nor can 
Produce vs a blacke Swan ? 


and ends that not all the rivers of Europe can 
Set out a like, or second to our Swan, 


The swan allegory is kept up throughout the poem. 
31. my Celia. Celebrated in The Forest v, vi, and ix. 


xxvill. Lady Mary Worth. See the dedication to The Alchemist. 

3. exscribe, copy out (Lat. exseribo). 

your sonnets appended to The Countesse of Monigomeries Uvania 
Written by the right honorable the Lady Mary Wroath, 1621. They include 
fourteen entitled ‘A Crowne of Sonnets dedicated to Love’. 

6. numerous, musical, 

14. Venus Ceston. C.R. 1. i. 63. 


ΧΧΊΧ. Jonson’s favourite metre was the couplet, as he told Drum- 
mond, and he wrote a treatise against Campion and Daniel proving 
‘couplets to be the bravest sort of Verses, especially when they are 
broken, like Hexameters’, i.e. have a cesura, ‘and that crosse Rimes 
and Stanzaes (becaus the purpose would lead him beyond 8 lines to 
conclude) were all forced’. Compare ibid. 384, ‘plus mihi comma placet.’ 

In view of Jonson’s lavish use of rhyme this poem is something of 
a paradox ; it is reprinted in Recreation for Ingenious Head-peeces, 1645, 
Aa8, and Sir Edward Howard quoted lines 1-8 in the preface to The 
Womans Conquest, 1671, al. 

20. the Well, Hippocrene. 

48. ceasure, cesura, 


xxx. William Lord Burleigh (1521-98), for forty years in Elizabeth’s 
reign the leading minister of the Crown. He was created Baron of 
Burghley in 1571, knight of the Garter and Lord High Treasurer in 1 572. 
It is noteworthy that this balanced tribute to his memory was an epi- 
gram on him, not ¢o him. Burghley, as Professor Nichol Smith has 
pointed out, did not encourage poets, but patronized and took a keen 
interest in historical and political writings (Shakespeare’s England, ii, 
pp. 191-2). Further this poem in his honour was presented to his son, 
whom Jonson had already eulogized in Epigram Ixiv when he became 
Lord High Treasurer in 1608. The fact that this poem was presented 
on a plate of gold suggests some public ceremony, but we have no record 
of this. Ben had no gold plates to spare. 

17. saw his branches shoot. His eldest son Thomas, Earl of Exeter, 
had a family of five sons and eight daughters; but his second son Robert, 
Earl of Salisbury, had only two children. 
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ΧΧΧΙ. Thomas Lo: Elsmere praised for his administration of justice 
in Epigram \xxiv. The last term of his chancellorship was Hilary term 
1617, 11-31 January. With this plea for a poor man compare Jonson’s 
letter to the Chancellor’s secretary, Thomas (or John) Bond in vol. i 
on page 201. 

7. gentler. Cf. ‘falser’, Hadd. M. 155. 


XXXIII. the Councellour. Whalley filled in the missing rhyme in line 6 
with the name ‘Benn’, i.e. Sir Anthony Benn, who succeeded Coventry 
as recorder of London. Whitelocke thus notices him: ‘Mr ANTHONYE 
BEN, a reader of the Middle Temple, stepped in to be recorder of London. 
He was a citisen’s son of London, well enoughe spoken, but his spokes- 
man in this businesse was the king’s letters, procured by a great on 
about him, to wit, the erl of Buckingham’ (Liber Famelicus, ed. Bruce, 
Pp. 54). He was knighted 15 September 1617 at Hyde Park on the King’s 
entering London after his return from Scotland. Whitelocke notes 
Benn’s death in 1618 ‘between Michaelmas and the term’ (ibid., p. 63). 
There is a satire on him describing the commotion he made on arriving 
in hell in B.M. Add. MS. 103009, f. 110 ὃ, and 25,303, f. 120, and Bodleian 
Malone MS. το, p. 58: he was made judge of hell and wanted his clerk 
to be sent to him. His unpublished essays are in manuscript at Wrest 
Park, Bedfordshire (Hist. MSS. Report, ii, p. 8). 

2. more then ciuill warre. Lucan, Phars. i. τ, ‘Bella plus quam 
civilia.’ 

8. stitchers-to. For the adverbial suffix cf. ‘Each putter-out of five 
for one’, Tempest, ττι. 111. 48. 

9. Hook-handed Harpies. Sidonius Apollinaris, v. vii. 4, ‘In exactioni- 
bus Harpyiae’. ‘Uncis pedibus’, Virgil of the original Harpies, Aen. 
ili. 233. 

gowned Vultures. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, x. 33, ‘vilissima capita, 
immo forensia pecora, immo vero togati vulturii’ ; Janus Dousa, Epoden, 
τι. ii, ‘togati vultures’, which Burton quotes and translates ‘Gown’d 
vultures’ in The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. 1632, p. 133. 

14. to conceive a Lawyer new, i.e. to revise the estimate he made of 
them in Poetaster. 

16. Mahk’st it religion. C.R. ν. x1. 23. 

21. make the Scarre faire. Cf. xxxviii. 52. 

30. Arm’d at all peeces, armed at all points, like the French armé de 
toutes piéces. So in the translation of Jean d’Arras’s prose romance 
Melusine, c. 1500 (E.E.T.S. ccxlviii), ‘Thenne toke he his armures & 
armed hym of al pieces.’ 

31. Stile. Poet. 11. v. 65, ‘Apol. Dial’ 97. 


xxxiv. To the small Poxe. With the thought of the poem cf. The 
Forest, viii, ‘To Sicknesse’. References to the ravages caused by this 
particular disease are frequent: Jonson told Drummond that Sir Philip 
Sidney’s mother, ‘after she had ye litle pox never shew her self in 
Court ytafter bot Masked’ (Conv. 348-9); the famous Anne Clifford, 
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Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, recorded in her Diary 
(Harley MS. 6177, p. 128) that she was attacked after her first husband 
died in 1624, ‘which disease did so Martyr my face that it confirmed 
more and more my mind Never to Marry again, tho y® providence of 
God caused me after to alter my resolution’. 

7. Siv Hugh Plat (Platt), the author of a standard work on cosmetics, 
Delightes (ον Ladies to adorne theiy persons, 1602. Nine editions followed 
up to 1636. 

11. Turners oyle of Talck. Mistress Turner, the Overbury poisoner, 
who set the fashion of wearing yellow starch. For oyle of Talck see 
Alch. 111. ii. 36. 

12. Spanish receipt. D. is A. IV. ili. 33. 


xxxv. Elizabeth Chute, daughter of Sir George Chute, buried in the 
chancel of Sonning Church, Berkshire. She died 18 May 1627 and 
apparently was buried the same day. The parish register of Sonning 
has the entry ‘Elizabethe the daught™ of George Chute Knyght was 
buried the xviijth of maye’. The brass has been moved from its original 
place. 

3, 4. Ια Upon record. Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Iv. ii. 32, “Dan 
Chaucer, .. . On Fames eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled.’ 


XXXVI. 16. The eldest God. Cf. M. Beauty, 332, with Jonson’s note: 
Plato, Symposium, 1788, after quoting Hesiod to the same effect, 
Παρμενίδης δὲ τὴν γένεσιν λέγει--- 


.: A ΝΜ ~ , 4 
πρώτιστον μὲν "ἔρωτα θεῶν μητίσατο πάντων. 


οὕτω πολλαχόθεν ὁμολογεῖται ὁ "ἔρως ἐν τοῖς πρεσβύτατος εἶναι. 


xxxvi1. Had Jonson lived to edit The Underwood, we should probably 
have had the name of the friend prefixed to this poem. Lines 19-33 
reappear in the similar epistle given in U.V. xlix. 

9. friendship of the spit. Und. xlv. 8, Disc. τορι. 

12. letters, that mixe spirits. Cf. Donne, ‘To St Henry Wotton’ 
(Poems, ed. Grierson, i, p. 180): ‘Sir, more then kisses, letters mingle 
Soules.’ 


XXXVITII-XLI. A QUESTION oF AUTHENTICITY 


The thirty-ninth poem, ‘To make the Doubt cleare that no Woman’s 
true’, was printed as an Elegy, The Expostulation, in the Poems of John 
Donne in 1633. ‘As regards text and canon’, says Sir H. Grierson, this 
‘is the most trustworthy of all the old editions’ of Donne. The attribu- 
tion is supported by William Drummond’s Hawthornden MS. 15, the 
Norton and Dobell MSS. in Harvard College Library—all of which have 
considerable authority—and by ten other manuscripts of Donne’s poems. 
Any poem which appears as Donne’s in these manuscripts would have 
a strong claim to be attributed to him even if it had not been printed 
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in the edition of 1633, but the combination of manuscript evidence with 
that of the editions of 1633, 1635, and 1639 is so powerful as to be quite 
decisive in favour of Donne’s authorship.! 

Jonson is certain to have had a copy of the 1633 edition of Donne’s 
Poems; echoes of its phrases appear in his work from time to time.? 
And we know that Jonson had had manuscript copies of Donne’s poems: 
in 1618 he criticized the Metempsychosis and quoted The Bracelet and 
The Calme to Drummond (Conv. Dr. 117-20, 130-5) ; he sent a copy of 
Donne’s Satires as a gift to Lady Bedford (Ep. xciv) ; he also sent a copy 
of his own Epigrams to Donne (ibid. xcvi). Clearly he had, as the textual 
differences show, an early copy of The Expostulation, which was found 
among his papers after his death. 

The editors of Donne, Sir E. K. Chambers and Sir H. Grierson, have 
no doubt about Donne’s authorship. ‘Both style and sentiment’, says 
the former, ‘are characteristic of Donne’, and the circumstances in which 
The Underwood went to the printer make it impossible to defend any 
doubtful poem. The collection includes work of Sidney Godolphin and Sir 
Henry Wotton (Und. Ixxx, Ixxxi). As The Expostulation was printed as 
Donne’sin Jonson’s lifetime, it would not have been impossible for him to 
have it withdrawn in the second edition of Donne’s Poems in 1635; this 
was done with Basse’s Epitaph on Shakespeare, which was recognized as 
spurious after it had been printed in 1633. 

How closely this poem is in the style of Donne may be seen by com- 
paring the eleventh Elegy, The Bracelet. The curse in The Expostulation 
upon the man who betrayed the lovers (Il. 39-52) can be paralleled 
exactly from the curse upon the man who found and kept the lost chain 
(Poems, ed. Grierson, i, p. 99): 


May my most heavy curse upon thee fall: 

Here fetter’d, manacled, and hang’d in chains, 
First mayst thou bee; then chaind to hellish paines ; 
Or be with forraine gold brib’d to betray 

Thy Countrey, and faile both of that and thy pay. 
May the next thing thou stoop’st to reach, containe 
Poyson, whose nimble fume rot thy moist braine ; 
Or libels, or some interdicted thing, 

Which negligently kept, thy ruine bring. 7 
Lust-bred diseases rot thee; and dwell with thee? 
Itching desire, and no abilitie. t 

May all the evils that gold ever wrought ; 

All mischiefes that all devils ever thought; 

Want after plenty; poore and gouty age; 

The plagues of travellers; love; marriage 

Afflict thee, and at thy lives last moment, 

May thy swolne sinnes themselues to thee present. 


1 E. M. Simpson, ‘Jonson and Donne’, a study of the authorship of Und. 
xxxviii-xli in R.E.S. xv, 1939, pp- 274-82; it is followed and quoted here. 
2 See the notes on T. of 1. 1. i. 1-8, N.I. τν. iv. 252, 5.5. Prol. 24-5. 
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Then with the same sudden dramatic alternation which transforms the 
poem in line 53 of The Expostulation, The Bracelet ends: 


But, I forgive; repent thee honest man: 
Gold is restorative, restore it then: 
But if from it thou beest loath to depart, 
Because ’tis cordiall, would twere at thy heart. 


Such a turn as this is alien to Jonson’s manner. 
The only clear point of contact in the poem with Jonson is in the 
simile of lines 57-8, 
like Painters that doe take 
Delight, not in made workes, but whilst they make,— 


which Jonson uses also in Und. v. 13-16: see the note on that passage 
for the common original from Seneca. Mr. Malcolm L. Wilder, defending 
Jonson’s authorship of The Expostulation in the M.L.R. xxi, pp. 43-5, 
lays great stress on this and on four other parallels with Latin authors 
as characteristic of Jonson but not of Donne. Of Seneca he strangely 
says he was ‘not much used by Donne’: he can correct that impression 
by reading the Sermons; Seneca was a favourite author of Donne. 
Echoes of Catullus are certainly rare in Donne ; we know only one outside 
this poem, but there is nothing odd in borrowings from Ovid ; see further 
parallels in Grierson’s commentary (Poems, ii, pp. 13, 64, 136). 


So much for The Expostulation, which we assign to Donne both on 
external and on internal evidence. We pass on to a larger question, the 
authorship of the three ‘Elegies’, Underwood, xxxviii, ΧΙ, xli. Swinburne 
in A Study of Ben Jonson, 1889, pp. 106-7, Maurice Castelain in La 
Vie et l’Geuvre de Ben Jonson, 1906, and our colleague C. H. Herford 
in his introductory essay on the Poems in our second volume (pp. 383-4) 
all agreed in assigning, not merely The Expostulation, but the three 
other poems to Donne. After carefully considering their arguments we 
cannot accept this attribution. 

In the first place, there is no external evidence, either in print or 
manuscript, for giving these elegies to Donne. In this respect they differ 
completely from The Expostulation. 

Secondly, it has been assumed that the four poems are an inseparable 
whole, addressed, as Gifford says, to the same person; Mr. Wilder even 
says that ‘they follow in logical sequence’. Is this true? The Expostula- 
tion makes its own position clear and does not need the help of the other 
three poems. The quarrel described in xxxviii cannot be the same as 
that which forms the subject of The Expostulation. The writer of xxxviii 
had in a drunken moment betrayed the confidence of his lady-love, and 
his tone is one of humble apology: 


I will not stand to justifie my fault, 
Or lay the excuse upon the Vintners vault ; 
Or in confessing of the Crime be nice, 
Or goe about to countenance the vice, 
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By naming in what companie ’twas in, 
As I would urge Authoritie for sinne. (21-6.) 


‘Thinke it was frailtie, Mistris’, and forgive. There are two points here 
which definitely tell against Donne’s authorship: he never humiliates 
himself in this way before a woman, and there is no hint in his poems 
that he could ever be charged with being a drunkard.! Donne’s attitude 
to women in his elegies is generally that of arrogant contempt or of 
crude physical passion. In The Expostulation he strikes his usual note 
at once: 
To make the Doubt clear that no Woman’s true 
Was it my fate to prove it full in you? 


This is a startling change of tone from xxxviii, in which the poet is 
the offender and abjectly asks for mercy. In xxxix the lady herself is 
to blame for confiding in a third party who betrayed the lovers; she 
was weak (line 33) with the weakness of her sex. The two poems have 
no connexion with one another. 

Throughout the three elegies for which the external evidence is in 
favour of Jonson’s authorship, there runs a thread of the medieval con- 
vention by which the lady is ‘mistress’ and the lover her ‘servant’. 
Thus the poet addresses his lady as ‘Offended Mistris’ (xxxviil. 9), 
‘Mistris’ (ibid. 31). He implores her, ‘Then Mistris here, here let your 
rigour end’ (ibid. 105), and again ‘Heare Mistris, your departing servant 
tell’ (xli. 2). ‘Mistris’ is used again in xl. 9 and 25; and in line 41 the 
poet calls himself her ‘servant’—‘ And such your servant is’—as also 
in xli. 2. Finally ‘sweet Mistris’ occurs in xli. 14. 

On the other hand, in The Expostulation we have no use of the terms 
‘mistress’ and ‘servant’, and this is in harmony with the rest of Donne’s 
love-poetry. Donne was a deliberate rebel against the Petrarchan con- 
vention. Throughout his Elegies and Songs and Sonnets he addresses 
the lady in such terms as these: ‘Fond woman’ (Elegy i. 1), ‘Natures 
lay Ideot’ (Elegy vii. 1), ‘murdresse’ (The Apparition, 1), ‘Foole’ (Elegy 
vii. 3). When he is in a tenderer mood, the lady becomes ‘dearest 
Friend’ (Elegy xii. 83), ‘my Dear’ (ibid. 95), ‘faire Love’ (Elegy xvi. 13), 
‘Deare’ (Lovers infinitenesse, 2, 11, 22), ‘Sweetest love’ (Song, 1), ‘Deare 
love’ (The Dveame, 1). When he uses the term ‘mistress’ it is as a 
common noun in almost every case, and not as a term of address, Thus 
we find: 


Love’s not so pure, and abstract, as they use 
To say, which have no Mistresse but their Muse 
(Loves growth, 11-12) 
or again 
And now as other Fawkners use 
I spring a mistresse, sweare, write, sigh and weepe 
(Loves diet, 28-9) 


1 For Jonson’s difficulty in this point see Conv. Dr. 646-8. 
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When the lady has offered to accompany him disguised as a page, he 
adjures her, 


Be my true Mistris still, not my faign’d Page 
(Elegie xvi. 14) 


When we find that in the three elegies which external evidence would 
ascribe to Jonson, there are no less than eight instances of a usage 
which is not found at all in Donne’s undoubted work, we have reason 
for asserting that here the evidence of style supports the external 
evidence. 

That the elegies have some affinity with Donne’s poetry is, of course, 
obvious: three such critics as Swinburne, Castelain, and Herford could 
not have followed a mere will-o’-the-wisp of their own fancy. But Jon- 
son, with his keenly receptive mind, drew inspiration from the personal 
friend whom he esteemed ‘the first poet in the world in some things’. 
The natural inference from the evidence here put forward is that it 
spurred him to emulative effort, and on the theme of an offended 
mistress he composed a set of poems distinguishable from Donne’s 
authentic work but retaining some trace of the subtle mind that inspired 
them. In this group of poems he rose to unusual heights. Herford 
singled out from xxxviii lines 109-12, 117-22 as lit with something like 
Donne’s splendour, and Swinburne found xli ‘especially impressive and 
attractive’ in the ‘turn of the sentences and the cadence of the verse’. 
These are high tributes to Jonson’s power and sincerity. 


XXXVIII. 18. defeat, undo. 

52. scarve be faire. Cf. xxxiii. 21, ‘make the Scarre faire’. 

82. Cruell weather. An old phrase: the O.E.D. quotes ‘cruel daies’ 
from the Cursor Mundi, 22428 (Cott), civca 1300. 

99. Chore, company (Lat. chorus). 

111. Fibves. The ‘Fiuers’ of the uncorrected text is found in N.I. 
ν. 11. 48. 

114. Publike affaires, e.g. leaving London for The Gypsies Metamor- 
phosed acted in 1621 at Burley-on-the-Hill, Belvoir, and Windsor. 


XXXIX. 10, 11. writin water... blowne away with wind. Catullus lxx. 
3: 4: 
Mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua.— 


where Ellis illustrates from Plato, Sophocles, Meleager, and Philostratus. 
19-22. Sir E. K. Chambers illustrates from Donne’s ‘Womans con- 
stancy’ (Poems, i, p. 9): 


For having purpos’d change, and falsehood ; you 
Can have no way but falsehood to be true? 


27-32. Cf. Ovid, Tristia, τ. viii. 1-10: 
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In caput alta suum labentur ab aequore retro 
flumina, conversis solque recurret equis. ... 
Omnia naturae praepostera legibus ibunt, 
parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter: 
Omnia iam fient fieri quae posse negabant, 
et nihil est de quo non sit habenda fides. 
Haec ego vaticinor quia sum deceptus ab illo 
laturum misero quem mihi rebar opem. 


39 foll. In addition to the parallel quoted above (p. 67) compare 
Donne’s poem of ‘The Curse’ (Poems, ed. Grierson, p. 41). 
47-52. Catullus, ον]. 3-6: 


Non equidem dubito quin primum inimica bonorum 
lingua exserta avido sit data vulturio, 

effossos oculos voret atro gutture corvus, 
intestina canes, cetera membra lupi. 


And Ovid, Ibis, 169-72: 


Unguibus et rostro tardus trahet ilia vultur, 
et scindent avidi perfida corda canes. 

Deque tuo fiet (licet hac sis laude superbus) 
insatiabilibus corpore rixa lupis. 


57-8. See above (p. 69). 
59-64. Sir H. Grierson compares Ovid, Amores, 111. 11. 1-7: 


Non ego nobilium sedeo studiosus equorum: 
cui tamen ipsa faves, vincat ut ille precor. 
Ut loquerer tecum veni tecumque sederem, 
ne tibi non notus, quem facis, esset amor. 
Tu cursus spectas, ego te. Spectemus uterque 
quod iuvat, atque oculos pascat uterque suos. 
O, cuicumque faves, felix agitator equorum. 


68-70. Ovid, Avs Amandi, 11. 13-14: 
Nec minor est virtus, quam quaerere, parta tueri. 
Casus inest illic, hoc erit artis opus. 
XL. 1. a bitter sweet. 5.5. 1. v. 100; and Plautus, Cistellavia, 69, 70: 


Namque ecastor Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus ; 
gustui dat dulce, amarum ad satietatem usque oggerit. 


23. Dark-lanterne face, the ‘shut-face’ of S. of N. Iv. iv. 64. 
26. like a sprightly River. E.M.O. τι. iv. 113-14: 


No, I am like a pure, and sprightly riuer, 
That moues for euer, and yet still the same. 


29, 30. like Creame-bowles ... Disc. 716-18. 
37. like a Lapwing. Poet. tv. vii. 53. 
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XLI. 1-6. Compare the opening of Donne’s ‘Elegie xii’ (Poems, i, 
Pp. 100): 
Since she must go, and I must mourn, come Night, 
Environ me with darkness, whilst I write: 
Shadow that hell unto me, which alone 
I am to suffer when my Love is gone. 


xii. Written before The New Inn (see 39-42), and when Jonson had 
been twenty years at Court (29), 1.6. about 1624. 

1. as Virgil cold. Suetonius (or Donatus), Vita Vergili, ‘Cetera sane 
vitae et ore et animo tam probum constat ut Neapoli Parthenias vulgo 
appellatus sit’—a parallel to Milton’s being called at Cambridge ‘the 
Lady of Christ’s’. 

2. as Horace fat. Suetonius, Vita Horatit, ‘Habitu corporis fuit brevis 
atque obesus.’ 

as Anacreon old. Lucian, Macrobit, xxvi, Ἀνακρέων δὲ ὃ τῶν μελῶν 
ποιητὴς ἔζησεν ἔτη πέντε καὶ ὀγδοήκοντα. 

5-8. Cf. ix. 6-το. 

7. indorse. Literally in liii. 11, but the quibble here is complicated 
by the ‘fountaines’. 

9. Ivy Garland. Poet. Apol, Dial. 235. 

14, 15. Ayre Of beautie. Cf. ii. 5. 14. 

16. purle. E.M.O. Iv. vi. 90. 

28. The Cittie Cap. See the eulogy in Poet. ut. i. 85-8. 

31. whale-bone. Ibid. τι. i. 68. 

33-4. wits, And braveries. S.W. τ. i. 77. 

39-40. A first sketch of Pinnacia Stuffe, N.J. τν. iii. 63-81. 

42. preoccupie. So ‘preoccupation’, N.J. ibid. 79. There is a quibble 
on the sense of ‘occupy’ noticed in Disc. 1546. 

69. French hood. T. of T. tv. v. 95. 

Scarlet gowne, to match her husband’s official robes. 

γι. Spittle Sermon. Preached near the site of the old Hospital of 
St. Mary Spittle of Bishopsgate Without. Stow (ed. Kingsford, i, p. 167) 
records that ‘A part of the large Church yeard pertaining to this 
Hospitall, and seuered from the rest with a Bricke wall, yet remaineth 
as of olde time, with a Pulpit Crosse therein, . . . remaineth also one 
faire builded house in two stories in height for the Maior, and other 
honourable persons, with the Aldermen and Shiriffes to sit in, there to 
heare the Sermons preached in the Easter holydayes. In the loft ouer 
them stood the Bishop of London, and other Prelates, now the ladies, 
and Aldermens wiues doe there stand at a fayre window, or sit at their 
pleasure.’ Stow explains that on Good Friday a sermon on Christ’s 
passion was preached at Paul’s Cross, ‘and vpon the three next Easter 
Holydayes, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday’ sermons on the resur- 
rection at the Spittle Cross. 

72-6. th’Exchange ... Moore-fields ... Cheap-side. B.F. τ. ii. 6-8. 

75. L’envoye. S.W. ν. iii. το. 
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76-80. So in the epilogue to E.H. 2-9. 
85. scabberd. A lax use for ‘covering’, ‘dress’, as in E.M.O. v. iv. 27% 


xii. The date, as F. G. Fleay suggested, is 1623, say in November. 
On 2 October Jonson’s translation of Argenis was entered on the 
Stationers’ Register, and the manuscript perished in the fire (95-7, n.). 
Chapman knew the Execration in manuscript; in his death-bed Invective 
on Jonson he quotes mockingly lines 87-95 ; Howell also knew it, as he 
refers, in a letter on a second fire, to Vulcan’s punishing Jonson for the 
allusions to his wife and his horns in lines 5-8 (Epist. Ho-Elianae, τ, 
sect. 5, Xvi). 

Gayton has an elaborate joke in Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, 
1654, i, ch. ci, occasioned by the burning of Don Quixote’s library: 

“wherefore we lament this Incendium Troje, the firinge of this famous 
Library, and in as high a fury (though not so worthy) as he for Maro’s, 
cry out: 

—Ergo ibit in ignes 
Stultaque vaniloqui Flagrabit Musa Quesade. 


Which in English is thus elegantly (though not ad literam) translated 


Pox on thee Vulcan, and if that won’t doe, 
Thy Wiues Pox on thee, and Besse Broughtons ¢oo. 


Which verses were made upon the like mishap, when the Annals of 
the famous City of Madrid, that is the acts Chivalry [read Acts of 
Chivalry] of the twenty four single Signiova’s Combates of the two 
Consuls. The Turnaments of the common Consiliarii, the quarterly 
prizes of the Deputies of the Wards, and their seconds, the Quest-men. 
Besides the Annuall Amphipoliticall and tumultuary certamina, or 
Feasts of twice twelve Societyes, every Pretovian day, with the strange 
Feasts of the Greenmen, Whiflers, Marshals, and his Ministers: Besides, 
the Navall expedition of the Gallyfoist, and many other renowned 
workes, were all burnt to ashes, not so much as a line surviving or 
escaping, in that never to be forgotten conflagration of Father Benja- 
mins study; Wherein, besides these books of Infamous losse, were the 
seueral duels, onsloughts, stormes, and military performances, of the two 
never to be reconciled families, (like the Capulets and the Mountchensies, 
Eteocleans and Polyniceans, Dowglasses and Percies, Guelfs and Guibblins) 
of enraged Sr John Daw, and incensed Sr Amorous La-Fool. 


—Quis talia Fando, 
Temperet ἃ Lachrymis? 


Which runs thus, but not verbatim; for I doe not tye my selfe up 
close to the words. 


Who can these tales relate, and burning Histones, 
And not contribute the Church buckets of his etes, 
Or new found spouts of teares?’ 
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1. lame Lord of fire. Catullus, xxxvi. 7, 8: ‘(Vovit) scripta tardipedi 
deo daturam.’ 

8. clos’'d in horne. Plautus, Amphitruo, 341, ‘tu qui Volcanum in 
cornu conclusum geris.’ 

9. Cf. 113-16 below. 

το. Mars. Cf. M.V. 120; Odyssey, viii. 266-366. 

Lanthorne. For the quibble cf. Camden, Remaines, 1615, p. 254, a jest 
of Sir Thomas More about a lewd priest: ‘being reproued of his loose 
life, and told that hee and others of the Clergie ought to bee the Lan- 
thornes of light, How can we (said the shamelesse Priest) be Lanthornes 
of light, when as you Lay-men haue all the horns?’ 

12. Minerva for thy Bride. Jonson follows the version in the Fabulae 
of Hyginus, clxvi (ed. Schmidt, p. 20): Neptune, irritated by Minerva 
contesting his claim to Athens, ‘instigavit Vulcanum Minervam petere 
in coniugium. Qua re impetrata in thalamum cum venisset, Minerva 
monitu Iovis virginitatem suam armis defendit.’ The idea of such a 
union was evidently suggested by their both being patrons of arts and 
crafts; thus Homer, Odyssey, vi. 233-4, speaks of a skilled craftsman, 
ὃν “Hdatotos δέδαεν καὶ Πάλλας Ἀθήνη. 

29-31. Robert Burton shared Jonson’s contempt for the romances: 
see The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, p. 353, ‘such Inamoratoes as read 
nothing but play-books, Idle Poems, Iests, Amadis de Gaul, The Knight 
of the Sun, the seauen Champians, Palmerin de Oliua, Huon of Burdeauxz, 
&c. Such many times proue in the ende as mad as Don Quixot.’ 

29. Amadis de Gaule. S.W. tv. i. 56. 

30. Th’Esplandians. Esplandian was the son of Amadis and the 
Princess Oriana. His adventures were told in the fourth book of Amadis 
de Gaule by Montalvo, published in 1510. Munday’s translation of the 
complete four books appeared in 1618-19. 

Arthurs. Ν.1. τ. vi. 124. 

Paimerins. A hit at Antony Munday’s translations from the French: 
Palmerin d@’Oliva, part i, 1588, part ii, 1597 (the Spanish original 1 511); 
Palmerin of England, parts i and ii, 1596 (the Portuguese original 
1544 ?), part iii, 1602 (? from the Italian translation, 1558). See E.H. 
V. 1. 30. 

31. library of Don Quixote. Described in Cervantes’ novel, part I, 
ch. vi; it included the romances in a hundred folio volumes. For the 
accent cf. Drayton, Nimphidia, 273-5: 


Men talke of the Adventures strange 
Of Don Quishott, and of their change,... 


34-9. Puttenham in The Arte of English Poesie, 1589, devoted a 
chapter to these trifles, book I, ch. ii; and Samuel Butler satirizes 
Edward Benlowes in the ‘Character of a Small Poet’ (Characters, ed. 
Waller, p. 53): ‘As for Aliars and Pyramids in Poetry, he has out-done 
all Men that Way; for he has made a Gridiron, and a Frying-Pan in 
Verse, that, besides the Likeness in Shape, the very Tone and Sound 
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of the Words did perfectly represent the Noise, that is made by those 
Utensils, such as the old Poet called sartago loquendi.’ 

34. Logogriphes. ‘A kind of enigma, in which a certain word, and 
other words that can be formed out of all or any of its letters, are to 
be guessed from synonyms of them introduced into a set of verses.’— 
O.E.D, quoting Hall, Satives, τν. i. 33-4. 


Worse than the Logogryphes of later times 
Or Hundreth Riddles shak’t to sleeue-lesse rimes. 


Palindromes. As in the Flovilegium veterum Grecorum Poetarum, 1603, 
of which Jonson had a copy, the couplet of Nicomedes or Bassus on 
Hippocrates, p. 124: 


« , / - 
Ϊἱπποκράτης φάος ἦν μερόπων, καὶ σώσετο λαῶν 
Ν 
ἔθνεα, καὶ νεκύων ἢ σπάνις εἰν ἀΐδῃ--- 


which can be read backwards. Camden, Remains, 1614, p. 345, quotes 
one on ‘Odo, houlding Maister Doctors Mule, and Anne with her table- 
cloth’, .. . Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna.’ 

35. hard trifles, Anagrams. See Conv. Dr. 437-9, ‘he scorned Ana- 
grams & had ever jn his mouth 


turpe est, difficiles amare nugas, 
et stultus labor est ineptiarum.’ 


(Martial, 11. Ixxxvi. 9, 10, reading ‘habere nugas’). Jonson has ana- 
grams, Hym. 232-3, Pr. Henry’s Barriers, 20. 

36. Eteostichs, chronograms. O.E£.D. quotes the pamphlet of 1666 
when a day of national humiliation was appointed in the expectation 
of a seafight with the Dutch: the imprint of the year was given in the 
sentence ‘LorD haVe MerCie Vpon Vs’, the capital letters giving a total 
of 1666. 

fiammes, conceits. 

37. Egges. Specially noticed by Puttenham, op. cit. (ed. Arber, 
Ppp. 113-14), as the ‘figure Ouall’, its ‘antiquitie, dignitie, and vse’ by 
the Greek lyric poets, ‘who wrote amorous deuises, to solace their witts 
with all, and many times they would (to giue it the right shape of an 
egge) deuide a word in the midst, and peece out the next verse with 
the other halfe’. The ’Q.v of Simmias is in the Palatine Anthology, 
ἜΝ Dips 

Halberds. Cf. Simmias’ Πέλεκυς in the Palatine Anthology, xv. 22. We 
do not know whether the Cradles, Hearse, Pair of Scissors, and Comb 
were ever made, but Herrick has a Pillar and Christ’s Cross (Works, 
ed. Moorman, pp. 335, 401), and George Herbert has an Altar and 
Easter-Wings (Poems, ed. Hutchinson, pp. 26, 43). 

39. Acrostichs. See the acrostic arguments prefixed to Volpone and 
The Alchemists and the beautiful acrostic epitaph on Margaret Ratcliffe 
in Ep. xl. Each of Sir J. Davies’s twenty-six Hymns to Astraea has an 
acrostic on ‘Elisabetha Regina’. 

Telestichs in which the final letters, not the initial as in the acrostic 
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spell a word or a name. Porphyrius Optatianus, Schol. 13, records one 
with ‘Prvs Avevstvs’ for the acrostic, ‘CoNSTANTINVS’ for the telestich. 
Ausonius, Technopaegnion, iii, has a poem with final monosyllables taken 
over for the first words of the next line. 

jumpe, exactly corresponding. 

43. parcels of a Play. Discussed by G. B. Johnston in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 1931, xlvi, pp. 150-3. He suggests that the play was an 
unfinished draft of The Staple of News. In 1621 Jonson had said in the 
News from the World in the Moon, 45-7, that he hoped ‘ere long’ to 
erect a staple for news; it did not appear till 1626. In Neptune’s 
Triumph, planned for Twelfth Night 1624, he inserted a long passage, 
77-113, afterwards found in The Staple of News, tv. ii. 7-40. This was 
a passage recovered from Athenaeus, but the last portion would be that 
relating to the staple. 

52. To light Tobacco. Poet., Apol. Dial. 172. 

53. Pigges, dropping their eyes. B.F. τι. iv. 58-9. 

58. To make consumption. In the first draft of the poem, ‘to make 
propter viam’, a phrase taken from Plautus’ Rudens, 150, ‘Propter viam 
111 sunt vocati ad prandium’ (they have been invited to a parting break- 
fast). A sacrifice was offered to Hercules on starting for a journey, and 
called propier viam; it was customary at this to burn up all the rem- 
nants. It is explained by Macrobius, Saturn. ii. 4. 4, ‘Sacrificium apud 
veteres fuit quod vocabatur ‘‘propter viam’’: in eo mos erat ut siquid 
ex epulis superfuisset igne consumeretur ; hinc Catonis iocus est: nam- 
que Albidium quendam, qui bona sua comedisset et novissime domum 
que ei reliqua erat incendio perdidisset, ‘‘ propter viam fecisse”’ dicebat ; 
quod comesse non potuerit, id combussisse.’ 

65-6. Talmud... Alcovan ... Legend. For the juxtaposition see the 
opening of Bacon’s Essay ‘Of Atheism’: ‘I had rather believe the fables 
in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a mind.’ Alcovan, the Koran, from the French 
alcovan. The Legend, or Legenda Aurea, a collection of lives of the saints 
written by Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, in the thirteenth 
century. 

68. charmed Boates, such as Wade’s. 

inchanted Wharfes, ‘Lethe wharf’ in Hamlet, t. v. 33. 

69. Tristvams, Lanc’lots. E.M.O. τι. iii. 67-8, E.H. v. i. 31. 

69, 70. Turpins ... The Charlemagne cycle of the Twelve Peers, 
including Roland, in which Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, 753-800, 
was a prominent figure. The English metrical versions of these were 
Rowlandes Song (15th century), The Taill of Rauf Cotlyear (c. 1475), 
Sir Ferumbras (c. 1380), Sowdone of Babylone (c. 1400), and two versions 

of Otuel, Huon of Bordeaux (c. 1534). 

70. sweet Oliuers. E.M.I. 111. vii. 63. 

71. Merlins Marvailes, in the metrical Arthour and M erlin, in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae, and in the first four books 
of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur abridged from the Suite de Merlin. 


\ 
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Caballs losse. So F.I. 135. 

72. the Roste-Crosse. S. of N. ut. ii. 99. 

76. Lungs, the alchemist’s drudge: Alch. 11. i. 27. The true Coale had 
to be beech (ibid. τι. ii. 23), and the drudge blew it: bellows were not 
used. 

77. Nicholas Pasquill’s. Nicholas Breton’s pamphlets, Pasquils Mad- 
Cap and Mad-Cappes message, 1600; The second part of Pasquils 
Mad-Cap, Intituled: The Fooles-Cap. With Pasquils Passion, 1600; 
Pasquils Passe, and passeth not, 1600; Pasquils Mistvesse: or the Worthie 
And vnworthie woman, 1600; Old Mad-cappes new Gally-mawfrey, 1602. 
Fletcher in the lines prefixed to Catiline, 1611, A3Y, criticizes those who 
lay Jonson by, 


calling for mad Pasquiil, 
Or Greene’s dear Groatsworth, or Tom Coryate. 


S. Rowlands, Tis Merrie when Gossips meete, 1602, A3, a scene in a 
bookshop: 

‘Prentice. ... haue you all the Parts of Pasquill, sir? Gentleman. All 
the Parts, why I know but two, and those lye there vpon thy stalle.... 
Prentice. Oh sir then you haue but his Mad-cappe, and his Fooles cappe, 
there are others beside those.’ 

Meddle with your match. We have not traced this pamphlet. The 
phrase was a proverb: see E.M.I. 111. v. 121, B.F.1. iv. 102. 

79. Captain Pamphlets. Captain Gainsford: see vol. ii, p. 173 n., and 
S. of N. τ. iv. 17. Cf. Mercurius Britannicus, or The second Part of the 
Kings Cabinet vindicated, 1645, p. 24, ‘the Captain who heretofore wrote 
weekly intelligence from Popes-Head Alley; who usually took towns in 
Cyder, and after his second draught in Metheglin still struck in with the 
Swedes, and in less then two Houres Operation ordinarily over-ranne 
all the chiefe parts of Germany.’ 

80. Popes-head-Alley. Christmas, 16. Thomas Archer and William 
Sheffard published there. 

81. weekly Corrants, with Pauls Seale. On 1 October 1623 Nathaniel 
Butter registered A Corrant of Newes, the fiftieth of a series of weekly 
corantos with varying titles. He is satirized in S. of N. 1. v. 122 as an 
inventor of news, ‘True Paules bred, I’the Church-yard’. (So G. B. 
Johnston, correcting our note in vol. ii, p. 172, that this coranto was 
a separate publication.) 

82. the Prophet Ball. S. of N. ul. ii. 127. 

84. a meale for Vulcan to lick up. Gifford quotes Pope, The Dunciad, 
111. 81-2: 

From shelves to shelves see greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all the Physic of the Soul. 


Both copy Horace’s ‘IJambere’ (Saf#. I. v. 74). 
85. accite. Blackness, 302. 
89, 90. A translation of the Avs Poetica of Horace illustrated from 


the Poetics of Aristotle. The scholarship of Jonson’s day held that 
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Horace was ‘taught’ by Aristotle (Disc. 2510), and that the Ars Poetica 
was derived from the Poetics. In the preface to the Quarto of Sejanus, 
1605, Jonson spoke of ‘my Obseruations, vpon Horace his Art of Poetry, 
which (with the Text translated) I intend, shortly to publish’. This was 
done at Lord D’Aubigne’s house in 1604. By 1618, when he visited 
Drummond, Jonson had prefaced the work with a critical dialogue in 
which Donne took part, an apology for Bartholomew Fair (Conv. Dr. 
82-5, 416-17). The translation, with Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s com- 
mendatory verse, survived in the duodecimo edition of 1640. 

ΟἹ. ὦ Grammar. Rewritten later, probably on the same lines, based 
on Mulcaster, Sir Thomas Smith, and Ramus. 

94. my journey into Scotland. One line has survived, the description 
of Edinburgh as ‘the heart of Scotland, Britain’s other eye’ (Conv. Dr. 
407-8). It was to be called a ‘Discovery’ (ibid.) and Drummond was 
to send him descriptive material for it (ibid. 644—5). See also the Letters, 
xiv, xv (vol. i, pp. 207-10). 

95-7. the Sicilian Maid. In the MS. texts of the poem we have 


three bookes not amisse 
Reveald (if some can iudge) of Argenis, 
for our owne Ladyes. 


This Latin romance of John Barclay was a veiled allegory of European 
politics, and James the First, who admired it, invited Jonson to trans- 
late it in 1622; on 2 October 1623 the translation was entered on the 
Stationers’ Register. 

W. D. Briggs (Anglia, xxxvii, pp. 488-9) explains the ‘Sicilian Maid’ 
of the text as the Princess Argenis herself, not, as we had suggested, 
a rendering of Claudian’s De Raptu Proserpinae (vol. ii, p. 73). The 
vaguer reference may be due to the knowledge that a new translator 
was at work: Kingsmill Long’s version appeared in 162 5. 

98. fift Henvy. Another tribute to be added to Shakespeare’s play 
and Drayton’s war-song of the fascination which Henry the Fifth had 
for the Elizabethans. Compare Prince H. enry’s Barriers, 285-98. 

100. noble Carew. Richard Carew, the poet and antiquary (1555-1620). 
His Survey of Cornwall appeared in 1602, and his Epistle on the Excellency 
of the English Tongue in Camden’s Remains (1605). 

Cotton. Sir Robert Bruce Cotton (1571-1631), the great antiquary, 
who helped Camden and Speed and whose library was a literary centre 
of London. In Harley MS. 6018, a catalogue of his manuscripts, is ‘A 
Note of such Books as I haue befor this 23 Aprill 1621 lent out of my 
Study’ on ff. 148-50. Cotton has drawn his pen through all books 
returned, but two lines on f. 149 remain uncancelled: 


vita Henrici quinti per Titum livia and a great 


boundell of originall things of Hen. 5th, vynbound Beniamin Jonson. 


These were lost in Jonson’s fire in 1623 after he had kept them two 
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years. A letter of Jonson’s asking for a later loan is printed in vol. i, 
Ῥ. 215. 

Selden, ‘the bravest man jn all Languages’ (Conv. Dr. 605), ‘Monarch 
in Letters’ (Und. xiv. 65). 

ΙΟΙ. stor’d up humanitie. Probably a collection on the lines of the 
later Discoveries made upon Men and Matter. 

102. Gleanings in Divinitie. These would have thrown light on the 
stages of Jonson’s return to Protestantism; he ‘took his Religion by 
trust’ (Conv. Dr. 250) when he became a Catholic. 


103-4. those wiser Guides .. . before the Reformation. Jonson wrote 
a scathing description of religious controversialists in the Discoveries, 
1046-57. 

109g. woo Minerva... Cf. 12. 


111-12. Sonne of the Wind ... Father thou hadst none. Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, τ. iii. 5, Ἥρα δὲ χωρὶς εὐνῆς ἐγέννησεν Ἥφαιστον; Hyginus, 
preface to the Fabulae, ‘ex Iunone sine patre Vulcanus’. Jonson, in 
order to explain it, seems to have used the belief of the ancients in the 
impregnation of mares by the wind: see Aristotle, Historia Animalium, 
VI. Xix. 

113-14. Iliad, xviii. 395-7. 

115. his Cup. Poet. Iv. v. 133. 

116. of Lemnos. M.V. 37n. 

119. Squire of the Squibs... A reference, as F. G. Fleay pointed out, 
to John Squire’s ΤῊΣ EIPHNHE TPO@AIA or, The Tryumphes of 
Peace, for the Lord Mayor’s show of 30 October 1620; the text is in 
Nichols’s Progresses, iv, pp. 619-27. 

120. Vulcanale, a hymn to Vulcan. Coined from the plural ‘Vul- 
canalia’, the feast of Vulcan. 

123. Banckside, the Surrey shore of the Thames between London 
Bridge and the modern Blackfriars Bridge. Boatmen plied across the 
tiver and formed a Company. Paris Garden stairs was the favourite 
landing-place on Bankside. 

132. The Globe north of Maiden Lane and just south of the Bear 
Garden, the two buildings extending the whole length of Rose Alley. 
The ditch which ‘flanked’ it was a sewer (C. W. Wallace, The Times, 
30 April 1914). The theatre was burnt on 29 June 1613. The notice 
in Wotton’s Reliquiae, 1675, pp. 445-6, adds that it was during a per- 
formance of King Henry VIII, just at the point where the king ‘makes 
_a Masque at the Cardinal Wolsey’s House’, certain cannons being shot 
off at his entry; some of the wadding ‘did light on the Thatch’, was 
not noticed, ‘kindled inwardly, and ran round like a train’. The theatre 
was burnt to the ground in less than an hour. It was rebuilt in 1614. 

135. two poore Chambers. Cf. the stage-direction in the second quarto 
of Hamlet, τ. iv. 6, ‘A florish of trumpets and 2. peeces goes of’. Apparently 
the conventional number to indicate a volley of ordnance. 

140. the Stewes. See Stow’s Survay, ed. Kingsford, ii, pp. 54-5. 

142. Winchestrian Goose, venereal disease. Winchester House, the 
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London residence of the Bishop of Winchester, was on the Bankside, 
and the stews in Southwark were in his liberties. Shakespeare has the 
phrase in 1 Henry VI, τ. iti. 53, Troilus, v. x. 53. 

146. the beares. The Bear-garden used for baiting is in Ralph Aggas’s 
map of London and Westminster. It was a little to the east of the 
landing-place at Paris Garden. It became the Hope Theatre after 1613. 

147. Parish-Garden. M.A. 142. 

148. Kate Avden. Ep. cxxxiii. 118. Venus nun (the reading of three 
MSS.) is a comic adaptation from Marlowe, Hero and Leander, i. 45-6 
(1598, A4): 

So louely fair was Hero, Venus nun, 
As Nature wept, thinking she was undone. 


Cf. Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, 1579, p. 19, ‘liue a mile from y® cittie 
like Venus Nunnes inaCloyster at Nuington, Ratcliff, Islington, Hogsden’. 
153. Fortune. The Fortune Theatre outside Cripplegate between 
Golden Lane and Whitecross Street was burnt down in December 1621. 
156. White-Hall. Thomas Parker records in Cotton MS. Tit. B viii, 
f. 376: ‘die Martis 12° Januar’ 1618. This day the banquetting house 
at Whitehall was consumed by a fire wh begun about 9 in the morning. 
Vnder the Same the offices of the Signet and Privy Seale were kept in 
roomes, wth the Records of both offices, in presses wth locks and keys. 
In w“ fire pished all the said Records, vizt, the bills signed by K. H. 8. 
K. Edw. 6 Queene Mary, Queene Elizabeth, and King James, together 
wth the Signets and ancient docquet bookes of those times. Of wc 
vnhappy accident I was at the same time a sorrowfull spectator.’ 

169. the Rolls. The Six Clerks’ Office in Chancery Lane was burnt 
on Thursday, 20 December 1621, as Sir Simon d’Ewes notes in his 
autobiography (Harleian MS. 646, f. 63a). This Chancery office was 
abolished in 1842. 

180, the Glasse-house. Stow (Survay, ed. Kingsford, i, p. 148) records 
one in Crutched Friars, Aldgate ward, ‘wherein was made glasse of 
diuers sortes to drinke in’, burnt down on 4 September 1575, when it 
was stocked with 40,000 billets of wood. 

Dye-fats, dyers’ vats. 

Fornaces. Alch. 1.1. 45. 

183. Brick-kills. T. of T. τ. 1. 99. 

184. in Sussex. Before the Industrial Revolution a busy centre when 
iron was smelted with wood fires. 

187. the Bell-Mans Lanthorne. The public crier acted as night-watch- 
man and called the hours. In Dekker’s The Belman of London, 1608, 
there is an engraved title-page showing the bellman with bell, lantern, 
staff, and dog, going his round. 

193. Pauls-Steeple. 1). 15 A. τ. i. 56. Stow (Survay, ed. Kingsford, 
i, pp. 331-2) records that on 4 June 1561 ‘the greate spire of the steeple 
of Saint Paules church was fiered by lightning, which brake foorth (as 
it seemed) two or three yeardes beneath the foote of the Crosse’; in 
four hours the steeple and all the roofs were consumed. The roofs were 
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repaired by 1566, but the steeple was never re-erected, Scaffolding put 
round it late in Charles I’s reign was pulled down and sold in 1657 by 
the Commonwealth. 

194. Ephesus. Pr. Henry’s Barr. 50. 

195. Alexandria. The famous library destroyed by order of Caliph 
Omar, A.D. 640. 

197. Forge, at ZEtna. Cf, xxv. 40-5. 

199. Bilbo. Bilbao in Spain: Blount, Glossographia, 1656, ‘ Bilbo blade 
from Bilboa ... in Spain where the best blades are made.’ 

200. Millan. N.I. τιν. 65. 

201. the Fryar, Roger Bacon. 

204. On both sides, the Dutch and the Spaniards. 

206. Granats, grenades. The only example in the O.E.D. 

213. thy Pandora’s pox. When Prometheus stole fire from heaven to 
help mankind, Zeus in revenge caused Hephaestus to make a woman 
out of earth who by her charms would bring ruin on the race. She had 
a box in which all the evils that afflict mankind were enclosed; she 
opened it and deluged the world with them. Pandora’s ‘ pox’ is Jonson’s 
humorous attempt to specify one of the worst of the evils; he writes 
as if she herself suffered from it. 

216. Bess Broughton’s. Aubrey (MS. 6, f. tor) has a full account of 
her. She came of an old family in Herefordshire, her father ‘lived at 
the Mannour-house at Canon-Peon’. She was seduced by the clerk of 
the parish, whom Aubrey remembered in 1660 as ‘a pittifull poor old 
weaver’. Her father locked her up in the turret of the house, but she 
got down by a rope, and set up for herself in London. ‘She was a most 
exquisite beautie, as finely shaped as nature could frame, and had a 
delicate Witt. She was soon taken notice of at London ; and her price 
was very deare. a second Thais. Richard Earl of Dorset kept her. . 
At last she grew common, and infamous, and had the Pox, of wh she 
died. I remember thus much of an old song of those dayes wh I have 
seen in a Collection, ’twas by way of Litanie, viz., 

“From the Watch at Twelve a clock 


“And from Bess Broughtons ! buttond smock 
Libera nos Domine.’ 


XLIV. According to Horace, that is, in the spirit of Horace’s attacks 
on national degeneracy, which is a recurring theme with him. In Odes, 
I, XXXV. 33-40 and III. ii. 1-6: 


Angustam amice pauperiem pati 
robustus acri militia puer 
- condiscat et Parthos ferocis 
vexet eques metuendus hasta 
vitamque sub divo et trepidis agat 
in rebus.— 


1 (Aubrey’s note) ‘Barbara’ Ὁ. Ὁ. [i.e. Countesse of Castlemaine] ‘had such 
a one: my Sempstresse helped to worke it’. 
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he recommends military service as Jonson did to Colby in Und. xv. In 
Odes, 111. xxiv. 54-8 Horace’s scorn for the effeminate Roman youth, 


Nescit equo rudis 
haerere ingenuus puer 
venarique timet, ludere doctior 
seu Graeco iubeas trocho 
seu malis vetita legibus alea— 


is a companion picture to Jonson’s concluding lines. The six national 
Odes at the beginning of Horace’s Third Book reviewing Roman life from 
a social, moral, religious, and political standpoint, would also influence 
Jonson’s attitude. In the fifth Ode is the picture of Regulus, the old 
type of hero, faintly reproduced in Jonson, lines 51-6. And finally there 
is the second Sative of the second book, a discussion of the advantages 
of simple fare, which Horace learned from an old-fashioned farmer. 

Jonson’s main criticism is levelled at the aristocracy who had given 
up the use of arms (61 foll.). So national defence was left to amateur 
bodies like the Artillery Company. This was incorporated by King 
Henry VIII and revived in 1611. They mustered in Finsbury fields or 
at Mile-End (Ε..Μ.1. 11. v. 144). They had three great parades a year, 
usually in May, June, and August. The ancient Vellum Book of the 
Company, giving the roll of members from 1611 to 1682 is still preserved 
at Armoury House; it was edited by Captain G. A. Raikes in 1890. 
This contains the names of the members whom Jonson mentions in 
lines 53-4. 

What is the date of the poem? We suggest 1625 or 1626. It was 
after the capture of Breda in May 1625 (line 40). And the reference in 
lines 24--7 to the City not sparing powder or paper to train the company 
‘these ten yeares day’ points it back to 1615-16. The Orders established, 
condiscended, and agreed unto by the Societie of Armes, Citizens, and 
Inhabitants of the Citie of London in 1616 for those who ‘haue exercised 
Armes in the Artillerie Garden, for the space of these fiue yeares last 
past, and vpwards, vpon their owne costs and charges’ prescribed a 
general assembly of the whole company once a year, and every Tuesday 
fortnight a ‘Training-day’. There was a crop of literature too at this 
date. The Stationers’ Register records ‘a Table of the art Military by 
Captaine Panton, 29 January 1615; a ballad.on The musteringe of 
Soulgiers in finsbury’, 12 February 1615; Dekker’s The Artillery Garden, 
29 November 1615; Londons Artillery by Richard Niccolls, 30 January 
1616; ‘a table called The schoole for young Soulgier’s’ entered to John 
Trundle, 26 February 1616; The A, B, C, of armes by J. T., 12 May 
1616. Jonson evidently alludes to this collection. 

F. G. Fleay, who had given the date of the poem as 1624, said that 
the last King’s day tilt (lines 1, 2) was that of 1624; those of 1622 and 


1623 had been put off and not performed. Hence the phrase ‘we have 
Powder still’. 


ΟΣ The reference to Sir Hugh Hamersley in line 33, who was not knighted 
till 1628, appears to be a mistake: see the note. 
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5. Gundomar. S. of N. 111. ii. 207. A2sope as the author of diplomatic 
fables. 

8. some, i.e. some of us. 

14. Lent by the London Dames. D. is A. 111. iii. 165-6. 

20. young Swinnerton. John Swinnerton, captain, enrolled in The 
Ancient Vellum Book of the Honourable Artillery Company, ed. Raikes, 
1632-4. He was probably the son of Sir John Swinnerton, Lord Mayor 
in 1612. 

21. old Pimblicoe. D. is A. 1. 111. 170 n. 

23. Artillerie yard. Alch. τ. i. 31n. Pasquils Palinodia, 1634, A4, 
enumerates subjects which make a book saleable: 


What grim-fac’d Collier stood upon the Pillery, 
And who did march most brauely at Th’artillery, 
Or how men walk’d on Thames the last great frost. 


25-6. bring up the youth .. . truth. Also in D. is A. 11. ii. 45-6. 
Query, quoted from Dekker’s lost work, The Artillery Garden, registered 
on 29 November 1615. 

28. Posture booke. 1). is A., Il. ii. 38. 

30. Vilushing . . . the Brill. Leicester had served there (E.M.O. 111. 
vi. 56-7). 

33-4. Siv Hugh must be Sir Hugh Hamersley, enrolled on 27 Septem- 
ber 1614; colonel 1619; president 1619-33; he died in 1636. He was 
lord mayor in 1627 and knighted in 1628. Edward Panton was captain 
from 1612 to 1618, when he was suspended by the Court of Aldermen 
for neglecting his duties. After an appeal to the Privy Council, the 
Court elected John Bingham to the office of overseer. So Jonson has 
made a mistake (as Mr. Newdigate pointed out) in substituting Hamers- 
ley for Bingham. 

35-6. 4lian’s tactickes. . . . And the Greeke Discipline (with the 
moderne). A reference to John Bingham’s work, The Tactiks of Elian. 
Ov art of embattailing an army after y® Grecian manner Englished ὦ» 
illustrated το figures throughout: & notes vpon γέ Chapters of γέ ordinary 
motions of γέ Phalange by I. B. The Exercise military of γέ English by 
γέ order of that great Genevall Maurice of Nassau Prince of Orange &c 
Gouernor ὦ: Generall of γέ united Prouinces is added (1616). A second 
edition, 1629, was dedicated to Sir Hugh Hamersley, Captain Henry 


_ Waller, and other captains. On sig. A3¥ Bingham expresses the con- 


viction that Aelian’s tactics are not obsolete. With the Greek phalanx 
manceuvring in Finsbury Jonson might well comment on ‘thy curious 
Captaines drill’ (29). 

38. Tilly. 5. of N. 1. 11. 24. 

40. Berghen . . . Breda. Spinola made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Bergen-op-zoom in 1622. He laid siege to Breda in July 1624, and it 
surrendered on 26 May 1625. 

41. Maurice, the Prince of Orange. 

42. Spinola. Volp. τι. 1. 51. 
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52. The names of these heroic families make an effective contrast to 
the newer citizens of London. Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
(1382-1439) claimed to be a descendant of Guy of Warwick and fought 
under Henry V. ‘Bold’ was a stock epithet of the family: Middleton, 
A Mad World, my Masters (1608), 


We sing of wandring Knights... . 
Being every man well horst like a bould Beacham. 


Drayton, Poly-Olbion, xviii. 255-9: 


That brave and god-like brood of Beuchambs,... 
. of that name it to an Adage grew, 
If any man himselfe adventrous hapt to shew, 
Bold Beuchampe men him tearm ’d, if none so bold as hee. 


A lost play The Bold Beauchamps is mentioned in the induction to The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle; the author of The Second Part of Hudibras 
(1663) says it was by Heywood. The most famous of the Nevills was 
Richard, Earl of Warwick (1428-71), the ‘King-maker’. The best 
known of the Cliffords was the ‘good Lord’, celebrated in Wordsworth’s 
Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle: Wordsworth commenting on ‘the 
martial character of the Cliffords’ refers to his four immediate pro- 
genitors who died in the field. Of the Audleys there was Sir James 
(1316 2-86), one of the original Knights of the Garter. 

53. thy Hodges. John Hodges, enrolled on 20 December 1614; colonel 
of the City Archers c. 1627. The marginal note Waller was perhaps in 
the manuscript as an alternative to one of the names in line 54 or a 
memorandum that Waller was to be worked in somewhere. He is on 
the Roll of the Artillery Company under 17 December 1621 as captain 
and treasurer. His funeral sermon was preached by George Hughes on 
31 October 1631. See note on 35-6 above. 

54. Stiles appears as a captain in 1616. Captain Edward Ditchfield 
was enrolled on 4 May 1623. Captain Nicholas Crips (Crispe) was 
enrolled on 6 April 1621; in 1635 he gave a piece of ordnance and a 
carriage to the company; he raised a regiment of horse for the King in 
the Civil War. Colonel Richard Fen (Ven) was enrolled on 27 September 
1614; he was President 1632-4; in 1635 he gave £33. 6s. 8d. to the 
company. Millar does not appear on the Roll, but his name is in the 
list of captains in Howes’s edition of Stow’s Annales, 1631, Ὁ. 1050; and 
he may be the Edward Mullar of the Roll, who joined on 21 February 
1625. 

58. the use of Guns. A reflection of the aristocratic dislike of the new 
invention as unchivalrous; ‘Powder makes men equal’, as Heine said. 
Shakespeare satirized the notion in Sir Walter Blunt. 

64. Grandlings. Jonson’s coinage: the only example in the O.E.D. 

70-3. Repeated in Disc. 2672-5 in reference to the theatre. Cf. Bur- 
ton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, p. 391: ‘If hee can hawk & hunt, 
vide a horse, play at Cards & Dice, swagger & drinke, take Tobacco with 
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a Grace, weare his cloaths in fashion, court and please his mistris, talke 
bigge fustian, insult, scorne, contemne others, and vse a little mimicall 
and apish complement aboue the rest, hee is a compleat, well qualified 
Gentleman, these are most of their imployments.’ For ‘The Hawking 
language’ cf. E.M.I.1. i. 32. 

81. Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Southampton. 

87-8. gate... dressing. Disc. 583-6. 

89. The Academie. D. is A. τι. viii. 19-22. 

99. Taylors blocks. 1). is A. τι. vii. 15, “you brokers blocke, you 
property’. 

ΤΟΙ. totter’d, tottering. 


xLv. Arthur Squib, a teller of the Exchequer: he received his grant 
on 21 September 1616 (S.P. 14, vol. 88). He lived at Henley Park in 
Surrey; in the S.P.D. Chas. I (cclxvili. 70) is a letter of his to Robert 
Tirwhitt on inspecting the Holt to check tree-felling and the destruction 
of the deer, 27 May 1634. In the same year (cclxxxi. 71) is a petition 
of the Earl of Nottingham and Viscount Wimbledon to the Privy Council 
saying that for two years he has refused to let his servants find arms 
at the musters: ‘it is true that he has sufficient arms in his house, but 
that he is an Exchequer man and will plead his privilege before the 
Council.’ 

6. hearkens to a Jacks-pulse, i.e. is a time-server. The ‘jack’ was the 
automatic metal figure in old clocks made to strike the bell with a 
hammer at the hour and the quarters. Cf. Shakespeare’s use of the 
metaphor in Richard II, v. v. 60, Richard IIT, tv. ii. 118, 

7, 8. friendship ...of... the Spit. Cf. xxxvii. 9. 

17. slips, and Counterfeits. E.M.I. τι. v. 145-6. 

20. No lie grew ever old. Disc. 542, where the saying is attributed to 
Euripides instead of Sophocles. 

21. Turn him, and see his Threds. Dekker and Webster, North-ward 
Hoe, 1607, B2¥, Maybery to his wife, whom he believes to be unfaithful: 
‘thou art a Cloth-worker, and hast turnd me.’ 

26. Purchase, acquisition. 


XLVI. Sir Edward Coke (1552-1634), judge and law writer, Solicitor- 
General 1592, Speaker of the House of Commons 1592-3, Attorney- 
General 1593-4, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 1606, of the King’s 
Bench 1613. “ 

17. explat’st, removest the plats (pleats) from, unravellest. The only 
example in the O.E.D. 


XLvuI. This is the only contemporary passage in which the scriptural 
phrase, ‘sealed of the tribe of Benjamin’ (Revelation vii. 8), is adapted 
to Ben’s ‘sons’ who gathered round him in the Apollo. The date, shown 
by lines 32, 35-8, 48, is 1623. 

το. Anarchie of Drinke. Ep. cxv. 12. 

15. a Sealing. E.M.I, τι. v. 40. 
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22. Covey of Wits. S. of N. τι. iv. 41; Ep. cxxix. 

27-8. their deale ...meale. So Ep. cxv. 9, το; S. of N. 11. ii.182-3. 

32. the Val-telline, a valley in the Grisons stretching from the Lake 
of Como to the mountains of the Tyrol which Spain had taken under 
her protection in 1620, as it offered the only way by which Spanish 
armies could pass between Italy and Germany. By 1623 France, Venice, 
and Savoy had formed a league for the recovery of the Valteline; in 
1624 France captured it. 

With Jonson’s attitude to State-affairs here compare Drayton’s in 
Elegies upon sundry Occasions, 1627, ‘To Master George Sandys’, 9-15: 


I feare, as I doe Stabbing ; this word, State, 
I dare not speak of the Palatinate, 
Although some men make it their hourely theame, 
And talke what’s done in Austria, and in Beame, 
I may not so; what Spinola intends, 
Nor with his Dutch, which way Prince Maurice bends; 
To other men, although these things be free, 
Yet (GEORGE) they must be misteries to me. 


33. States, the Dutch. 

35. Dispensation for Charles to marry the Infanta. 

44. Brunsfield. Untraced: was he some quite inferior captain coupled 
here with Mansfield as Bingham was with Tilly in xliv. 38? 

Mansfield. Ernest, Count of Mansfield, in command of the army of 
Frederick, Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia. He visited England 
in 1624. 

48. late Mysterie of reception. In June 1623 Inigo Jones, Edward 
Alleyn, the Duke of Richmond, and other noblemen arranged for the 
reception of the Infanta at Southampton (S.P.D. James I, cxlvi. 85). 
Inigo was elected a burgess of the town while he was there. 

49. not under-heares, is not reported inferior. The use of ‘hear’ is 
developed from ‘to hear well’, or ‘ill’, the Latin and Greek idiom which 
Jonson used (e.g. in Alch. τ. i. 24). 

50. motions ...beares. A reference in Jonson’s usual manner to Inigo 
Jones. The ‘motions’ are constantly referred to, and the ‘bears’ must 
cover the rather enigmatical allusion in B.F. ut. iv. 1 31-2. The lines 
which follow show conclusively that Jonson is speaking of one who was 
likely to supersede him at Court. 

52-3, 56. Christmas Clay ... animated Porc’lane .. . fratle Pitcher. 
The danger of supersession at Court has made Jonson unusually modest. 

64. wel-tagde, well-fastened, well-knit. 

65. paper, and false lights. T. of T. v. vii. 30-1; U.V. xxxiv. 71-2. 


xLvul. The Kings new Cellar. Built under the direction of Inigo Jones 
as king’s surveyor, the ‘Caue for Wyne, Or Ale’ sneered at in ULV. 
xxxv. 8, 9. It is the only part of the old Whitehall Palace, apart from 
the Banqueting House, known to have survived. It is a vaulted under- 
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croft five bays long and two wide, with vaulting ribs of cut-brickwork 
resting on four octagonal stone shafts with moulded plinths. Ten feet 
east of it, with a connecting lobby, was the Great Hall of Wolsey and 
King Henry VIII. It was incorporated in the eighteenth-century build- 
ing of Cadogan House. See G. H. Chettle in The Times of 17 February 
1939, which gives an illustration. 

The date of the poem is July 1623, or shortly after, when Charles 
hoped to sail home with the Infanta (53-4). 

18. Ly@us, literally ‘the looser’ of cares. 

28. Hippocrene, the fountain of the Muses. 

44. Saint Georges Union, the gathering of the Knights of the Garter 
on St. George’s Day, 23 April. 

55. Accessit ... Horace, Satives, 11. i. 25 (translated in Poet. 111. v. 
44-6). 


XLIX. On the Court Pucell.. Jonson was sufficiently proud of this poem 
to read it to Drummond (Conv. 103-4). Drummond further tells us 
(ibid. 646-8), ‘that piece of the Pucelle of the Court, was stollen out of 
his pocket by a Gentleman who dranke him drousie & given Mistress 
Boulstraid, which brought him great displeasure’. 

Cecily Bulstrode was the daughter of Edward Bulstrode of Hedgerley 
Bulstrode in Buckinghamshire and was baptized at Beaconsfield on 12 
February 1584. Francis Anthony in his Medicinae Chymicae, et vert 
potabilis Auri assertio, 1610, p. 60, claims to have cured ‘virgo Caecilia 
Boulstred, ztatis circiter viginti annorum, Regine a seruitio notissima’ 
after six of the College of Medicine had failed. The Twickenham registers 
record, ‘Mris Boulstred, out of the parke’, 1.6. Lady Bedford’s house, 
‘was buryed ye 6th of August 1609’. Donne wrote an ‘Elegie on Mts 
Boulstred’ printed in the 1633 edition of his Poems (ed. Grierson, i, 
pp. 282-4). In the first thirty-six lines Donne’s superb imagination 
broods on the universal power of Death: 


In all this All, nothing else is, but thou. 


Then he strikes the personal note and pays a high tribute to the dead 


woman: 
her virtues did outgoe 


Her yeares. 


He appeals to Death: 
What though thou found’st her proofe ’gainst sins of youth ? 


Suppose Death had spared her longer: 


Had she persever’d just, there would have bin 

Some that would sinne, mis-thinking she did sinne. 
Such as would call her friendship, love, and faine 

To sociablenesse, a name profane ; 
Or sinne, by tempting, or, not daring that, 

By wishing, though they never told her what. 
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The lines seem to hint delicately at the scandal which actually assailed 
her; otherwise the hypothetical assertion of her continued goodness is 
far-fetched, even granting that Donne’s muse had a habit of travelling 
along by-paths. 

Sir Edward Herbert also wrote an ‘Epitaph Cecil Boulser que post 
languescentem morbum non sine inquietudine spiritus & conscientiz 
obiit’ (Occasional Verses, 1665, p. 20), which suggests that there had 
been some cause for scandal. Was Donne’s elegy written after a death- 
bed repentance ? For instance Jonson’s accusation in lines 29, 30 should 
have some point. 

Finally, there is Jonson’s laudatory epitaph of her printed in Un- 
gathered Verse, ix: see the discussion there. 

1. Pucell, drab. U.V. viii. 4. 

7. Tribade lust. For. x. 17. 

32. Repeated from S.W. v. ii. 37-8. 

39. Sermoneeres. The only example in the 0.E.D.; a contemptuous 
variant of ‘sermoner’. Cf. ‘pulpiteer’. 

40. fits o’th’ Mother, hysteria, with a quibble. 

42. Dorvel (or Darrell). See on D. is A. ν. iii. 6. 


L. Couniesse of . Lady Rutland, as Francis Cunningham first sug- 
gested. The ‘widow’d wife’ of line 2 is explained by Conv. Dr. 220-2; 
her husband was impotent. See also the cancelled lines in Forest, xii. 
93-100. She died in 1612. 

6. the suspition too. Disc. 1323-5. 

14. conscience, and not fame. Cat. τι. 378. 

21. your Ulysses. In 1596 Rutland travelled in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy ; in 1603 he was sent to Denmark to give the Garter to King 
Christian. Wood describes him as ‘an eminent traveller’. 


11. Lord Bacons (sixtieth) Birth-day, 26 January 1621. 

1. anitent pile. York House; in 1618, when he was made chancellor, 
he obtained a grant of it from the King. The water-gate on the Thames 
Embankment, designed by Inigo Jones, is all that now remains of it. 

9. Keeper of the Seale. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 1509-79; see the catalogue 
of writers in Disc. 905-7. 

13. high Chancellor on 7 January 1618. 

the destin’d heive. Not a mere compliment: Bacon’s ability as a boy 
was noted by Queen Elizabeth, who called him ‘the young Lord-keeper’. 

15, 16. Thred ... whitest wooll. L.W. 166-7. 

19. deep-crown’d-Bowle. Virgil’s ‘vina coronant’ of brimming cups. 


Lit. δὲν William Burlase (Borlase, Borlace, or Burlacy), son of John 
Borlase of Little Marlow, entered Gray’s Inn in 1594, was Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire in 1601, was knighted at Sir John Fortescue’s at 
Beddington in Surrey on 28 June 1603. He founded a school at Great 
Marlow as a memorial to his son Henry in 1624, died on 4 September 
1629, and was buried at Little Marlow on 10 September. 


il i ... 
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I. a prodigious wast. Cf. ix. 16-17, lvi. 9. 

6. the Tun at Heidelberg had hoopes. Described by Coryat in the 
Crudities, 1611, pp. 486-9, with a picture of himself seated on the top 
of it. ‘That superlatiue moles . . . is hooped with wonderous huge 
hoopes of yron (the number whereof is sixe and twenty) which doe 
contain eleuen thousand pounds weight.’ It was made by the Count 
Palatine Casimir in 1596. It has had three successors, the present one 
in the cellar of the castle being capable of holding 49,000 gallons. Cf. 
Shirley, The Wedding, τ. i (1629, B1v), ‘The other may be knowne too, 
the barrell of Heidelberg was the patterne of his belly.’ 

11. but. We ought to have recorded that this is the reading of the 
copy in Abraham Wright’s Parnassus Biceps, 1656 (ed. G. Thorn-Drury, 
Pp. 29). 

Monogram (μονόγραμμος, drawn with single lines, outlined), a picture 
drawn with one line only before colour is applied. See its history in 
the O.E.D. 


ti. Earl of Newcastle, William Cavendish (1592-1676), also addressed 
in lix: see also the Entertainments at the Blackfriars, at Welbeck, and at 
Bolsover. He was created Viscount Mansfield, 3 November 1620; Earl 
of Newcastle, 7, March 1628; Duke at the Restoration. He married the 
famous Margaret Lucas at Paris in 1645. In her Life of her husband, 
1667, p. 142, she said: “But above all the rest, my Lord had a great 
inclination to the Art of Horsemanship and Weapons, in which latter 


. his Father, Sir Charles, being a most ingenuous and unparallel’d Master 


of that Age, was his onely Tutor, and kept him also severall Masters 
in the Art of Horsemanship, and sent him to the Mewse to Mons. 
Antoine, who was then accounted the best Master in that Art.’ The 
Duke taught Charles II to ride and was his ‘governor’. In 1658 he 
published at Antwerp La Méthode et Invention Nouvelle de dresser les 
Chevaux, with illustrations by Diepenbeke of Newcastle on horseback. 

The poem was written between 1620 and 1628; the copy in the New- 
castle MS. is addressed to Viscount Mansfield. 

4. the Art of Thrace. N.I. τ. iii. 61, ‘the Centaures skill, the art of 
Thrace’. 

6. of a peece. Sidney, Arcadia, 1590, τι. v (ed. Feuillerat, p. 178): 
‘as if Centaurlike he had bene one peece with the horse.’ 

7. Perseus should be Bellerophon, who rode Pegasus in his fight with 
the Chimaera. 

8. Cyllarus commemorated by Martial, Ep. Iv. xxv. 6; VIII. xxi. 5, 6, 
xxvii. 7, 8. 

το. Siv Bevis... Arundell. Ἐ.Μ.1. 111. iv. 36. 

τι. endorse. Cf, xlii. 7. 

12. wish my selfe a horse. Gifford quoted the opening of Sidney’s 
Apologie for Poetrie, 1595, describing the eloquence of his Italian riding- 
master John Pietro Pugliano, in telling ‘what a peerlesse beaste a horse 
was’, ‘that if I had not beene a peece of a Logician before I came to 
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him, I thinke he would haue perswaded mee to haue wished my selfe 
a horse’. 

13. your Stable. The Earl’s great stable was built for him by John 
Smithson in 1625 and was pulled down by the Countess of Oxford in 
1725. There is a plate of it in Newcastle’s Méthode nouvelle: see the 
notes before Love’s Welcome to Welbeck. 

19, 20. Cesarian bread... Virgil. Alluding to a story interpolated 
in the life of Virgil attributed to Donatus that the poet judged horses 
and dogs in the royal stable and was rewarded with a groom’s allowance 
of bread. In Heinsius’s edition of Virgil, 1636, ‘Quibus rebus’, viz. 
philosophy and mathematics, ‘cum ante alios eruditior peritiorque erat, 
se in urbem contulit, statimque magistri stabuli equorum Augusti ami- 
citiam nactus, multos variosque morbos incidentes equis curavit. At 
ille in mercedem singulis diebus panes Virgilio, ut uni ex stabulariis, 
dari iussit. Interea ἃ Crotoniatis pullus equi mire pulchritudinis, Czsari 
dono fuit missus: qui omnium iudicio spem portendebat virtutis & 
celeritatis immense. Hunc cum adspexisset Maro, magistro stabuli dixit, 
natum esse ex morbosa equa, & nec viribus valiturum, nec celeritate: 
idque verum fuisse inuentum est. Quod cum magister stabuli Augusto 
recitasset, duplicari ipsi in mercedem panes iussit. Cum item ex Hi- 
spania Augusto canes dono mitterentur & parentes eorum: dixit Virgilius 
& animum celeritatemque futuram. Quo cognito, mandat iterum Virgilio 
panes duplicari.’ 


Liv. Arthur Squib, also addressed in χῖν. 
6. ill commoditie. Alch. 11. iv. 95. 
13. within the Socket, like a candle burning low: cf. ‘go out’ (19). 


Lv. John Burges, a clerk of the Exchequer. See vol. i, Pp. 236. 

John Taylor in The Nipping or Snipping of Abuses, 1614, 127, has an 
address ‘To my very good Friends Master Alexander Glouer, Mr Iohn 
Rowdon, and Mr. Iohn Burges’: 


Though Rich Pecunia (that all states commands) 
In Numbers numberlesse runs through your hands: 
Yet this I know, it neuer moues the minde 
From goodnesse, that to goodnesse is inclinde. 
And though it makes most men dishonest proue, 
It cannot make your honest mindes remoue. 

Then as your kindnesse vnto me assures 

Your loue, so I remaine for euer yours. 


Lv1. Lady Covell. Cf. xxii (especially 1]. 23-4), which is perhaps the 
“few lynes’ of line 3. 


II, 12. twenty stone... made up. Cf. liv. 12. As Gifford asks, ‘Is this 
too a hint ?’ 


24. Your Joane. ‘Your Cary’ in the first draft of the Newcastle MS 


Lvl. John Burges: see lv. 
. There was sold at Christie’s on 16 July 1943 a portrait of Jonson 
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attributed to Rubens. It is by an English painter influenced by the 
coeval Flemish school. In his right hand Jonson holds out a scroll of 
verses, namely the present poem. Below on a table to the left is an 
elaborate Renaissance inkstand, with a pen-compartment in front con- 
taining a ball (of sand?), two compartments behind, one of which is 
filled with ink and a quill pen, the other having a stick of red sealing- 
wax; the whole surmounted by a naked nymph with blown drapery 
standing on a dolphin. Was the portrait painted for the Burges family ? 
It commemorates the poem and the gift of ink. 

4. Sir Robert Pie, the ‘Treasurer’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer 
and clerk of the warrants’, owed his appointment to Buckingham. 
Whitelocke, Liber Famelicus, p. 56, describes him as ‘a servant of the 
erl’s, who was imployed by him in his most private affayres’. He suc- 
ceeded Sir John Bingley, who was implicated on a charge of peculation 
with the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, in. 1618. Chamberlain wrote 
to Carleton on 22 January 1620 that Lady Bingley had gone to New- 
market to ‘solicit against her husband’s loss of his place’, but, if she 
failed, the place was to be given to Sir Robert Pye, ‘a creature of 
Buckingham’s’. But he was honest and outspoken with his master, and 
Whitelocke (op. cit., p. 108) testifies to his straightforwardness. He was 
knighted on 13 July 1621. In 1627 he lost his seat at Westminster, ‘the 
feeble cry of his for a Pye! a Pye! being overwhelmed with derisive 
shouts for a Pudding! a Pudding!’ (Forster, Life of Eliot, ii, p. 100). 
He purchased Faringdon House, Bucks., and defended it for the King 
in 1645. He died in 1662. He was an ancestor of the laureate Pye. 

6. my Debentur. Cf. G.M. 596-7 for a similar reference to pensions 
in arrear. Debentuy was the early form of ‘debenture’ and is supposed 
to have been the initial word in a certificate of indebtedness. 

15-21. F. G. Fleay suggests a reference to Love’s Triumph through 
Callipolis and Chloridia; he dates the appeal December 1630. 


Lyi. Tomy Book-seller. Probably, as F. G. Fleay suggested, Thomas 
Alchorne, who published The New Inn in 1631. But it might be Robert 
Allot, with Bartholomew Fair, The Devil is an Ass, and The Staple of 
News, also in 1631. There were difficulties with the printer, John Beale, 
over these plays, and evidently Allot did not accept The New Inn. 
Epigram iii similarly greets the bookseller in 1616. 

8. Cramp-ring. Before the Reformation our kings and queens used 
on Good Friday to hallow rings as a talisman against cramp or the 
falling sickness ; sometimes they were made of plain material, which 15 
the point here. 

12. [γαῖ ipa Ch. xv- Tran: 


LIx. Cf. liii, addressed to the Earl on his riding; this is after 1628 
when he was created Earl of Newcastle. His work on fencing, The Truth 
of the Sorde, is in Harley MS. 4206. 

το. like varified aire. N.I. τν. iii. το, of Lovel’s fencing: ‘He seem’d 
a body, rarifi’d, to ayre!’ 
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14-19. The ‘law’ of valour, similarly expounded in N.J. 1v. iv. 54-6, 
125-8. 


Lx. Henry, Lord La-ware. Henry West, thirteenth baron De la Warr, 
was born on 3 October 1603, succeeded to the title on 7 June 1618, and 
died on 1 June 1628. His father was a leading member of the council 
of the Virginia Colony, and Delaware State, bay, and river commemorate 
him. Henry was a member of Parliament in 1621 and captain of the 
Earl of Oxford’s regiment of foot in 1624. He married Isabella, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Edmunds, Treasurer of the Household. Line 4 suggests 
that he wrote poetry; if he did, it has not survived. 


LxI. Gifford identified the subject of this epigram as John Williams 
(1582-1650), Bishop of Lincoln, 1621; Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
1621-8 ; imprisoned 1637-40 on a charge of betraying the King’s secrets ; 
Archbishop of York, 1642. He was a friend to Jonson, who probably 
wrote this poem when the Lord Keepership was taken from him; his 
fortune in that office is told in G.M, 565-84. Bishop John Hacket in 
his Scrinia Reserata: a Memorial to John Williams, 1693, p. 85, quotes 
this epigram not quite correctly: ‘Well did the Best of our Poets, of 
this Century, decipher a Corrupt Court, in his {7 nder-woods, Pag. 227. 


When scarce we hear a publick Voice alive: 
But whisper’d Counsels, and these only thrive.’ 


Herrick in the Hesperides (Works, ed. Moorman, Pp. 52) has a poem 
‘Upon the Bishop of Lincoln’s Imprisonment’. 


Lx. The £100 was sent after the failure of The New Inn in 1629; 
it was a response to the epilogue 


The maker is sick, and sad.... 
And had he liv’d the care of King, and Queene, 
His Art in something more yet had beene seene. 


10. ten score. An angel was given to everyone who was touched for 
the King’s evil. Jonson’s £100 was equivalent to ten-score angels. 


14. the Peoples Evill. The reference is mainly political; the trouble 
between King and Parliament came to a head this year, 1629, in the 
stoppage of parliamentary government for eleven years. Malone in his 
interleaved Langbaine in the Bodleian (Malone 1 30) wrote, ‘Probably 
therefore written after the dissolution of Parliament in March of that 
year.’ 


Lxu. MS. Rawlinson poetry 26 in the Bodleian has a note on f. 110, 
“Me Queene Mary was brought a bed, and her child dyed, on Tuesday- 
morning, beeing May 12. 1629. next before Holy-Thursday ; and when 
the Peace was concluded betwixt England & ffrance.’ The date was 
13 May. The child was named Charles. 

7. gruich. For. iv. 56. 
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LXIV. Anniversary Day of the King’s accession, 27 March. Throughout 
the poem there is a veiled allusion to the political feeling of the time. 

13. president, precedent. 

17. O Times! O Manners! Cat. Iv. 190. 


Lxv. The Prince, afterwards Charles II, born on 29 May 1630, when 
a bright star was seen at noon. Fuller, History of the Worthies, 1662, 
Westminster, p. 237: ‘His birth was accompanied by two notable acci- 
dents in the heavens. The star Venus was visible all the day long, as 
sometimes it falls out near her greatest Elongation. And two days after 
there was an Ecclipse of the Sun, about eleven digits, observed by the 
greatest *Mathematicians (*Bambridge & Gassendius).’ Cowley in an 


_Ode on Charles II’s return, 1660, refers to the star and says it appeared 


‘just as the King His Father was riding to St. Pauls to give thanks to 
God for that blessing’. Herrick in ‘A Pastorall upon the birth of Prince 
Charles’ (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 85) also notices the star: 


At Noone of Day, was seene a silver Star, 
Bright as the Wise-men’s Torch, which guided them 
To Gods sweet Babe, when borne at Bethlehem. 


Bishop Corbet also mentions the eclipse, which Jonson seems to have 
antedated. 

3. the Lilly, and the Rose. F.I. 543. 

7. Nephewes, grandsons. 

to. interpose thy selfe. C.R. ν. vi. 8. 

12. Sonne. Cf. the quibble in T. of T. 111. v. 53-61. 

13. Non displicuisse ... Martial, Epigry. Lib., xxxi (translated in 
Κ΄. Ent. 644). 


Lxvil. her Majesties birth-day, 16 November. The reference to the 
silence of the church bells and the Tower (lines 4, 5, 7-9) is curious; 
apparently an indication of Henrietta Maria’s unpopularity in London. 

22. intelligence. FI. 4. 

26. Harry, Henri IV. 

27. Lewis, Louis XIII. 

36. Ceston, Venus’ girdle. C.R. 1. i. 63. 

38. taken .. . the ring, usually ‘run’ or ‘ridden at the ring’, a circlet 
of metal suspended by a riband from a traverse beam of which the 
horizontal part moved on a swivel. The competitors rode at it, with 
their spears couched, at full speed. The winner carried off the ring on 
the point of his spear. Cf. Massinger, The Parliament of Love, τι. 11: 


To fight at barriers or to break a lance, 
Or in their full career to take the ring. 


Cf. the letter of T. Cary to the Earl of Carlisle in the State Papers, 
Charles I, cxxi. 47, on 17 November 1628: ‘ But yesterday was her birth 
day solemnized by him on horsbacke, where he took the ring oftest.’ 
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"δ: the Play. Randolph’s Amyntas noted by Malone in his copy of 
Langbaine as licensed by Sir Henry Herbert on 26 November 1630. ‘It 
was acted by the Children of the Revels. See his Office Book.’ 


LXV. 2. Sack. The warrant for ‘one Terse of Canary Spanish wyne 
yearly’ is dated 26 March 1630: see the patent in vol. i, Pp. 247, and the 
comments on it; e.g. Chaucer had the grant of a cask of wine. A ‘teirce’ 
was 42 gallons, a third of a pipe. 

The poem was attacked by John Eliot in his anonymous Poems by 
Nobody must know whom, 1658, p. 26 in the 1663 reissue: An Epigram, 
To his Friend Ben Johnson, upon his Libellous Verses against the Lords 
of the Green-Cloath concerning his Sack. 


You swore dear Ben you’ld turn the green cloth blew, 

If your dry Muse might not be bath’d in sack, 

Nay drunk with choller you protested too, 

Their white stains you would smoke till they were black. 
This with those fearless Lords nothing prevailing, 

The Scean you alterd and you smooth’d your pen, 

You left your bitter and your fruitless rayling, 

And basely flatter’d e’en the worst of men; 

Then give me leave henceforth good Ben to think, 

You drunkest are when you the worst want drink. 


12. spill. A quibble on the sense, ‘destroy’, found in iv. 8. 


LXIx. 1. Sonne. F. G. Fleay suggested that this poem was addressed 
to Sir Lucius Cary, making it a prelude to the following poem. The 
title of son was claimed by Cary (Lord Falkland), Edmund Gayton, 
James Howell, William Cartwright, Thomas Randolph, Richard Love- 
lace, and we may add Robert Herrick. 

9. the wretched Painter: K. Ent. 262. From Plutarch, De Adulatore 
et Amico, xxiv, ὅταν οὖν ἐλαφρὸς ὧν καὶ ἐπίκτητος καὶ ἀπατηλὸς ἔγγυθεν 
ἀντεξετάζηται πρὸς ἀληθινὴν καὶ ἐμβριθῆ φιλίαν καὶ σφυρήλατον οὐκ ἀναφέρων ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐξελεγχόμενος, ταὐτὸ ποιεῖ τῷ ζωγραφήσαντι τοὺς ἀλεκτρύονας ἀθλίως- ἐκεῖνος γὰρ 
ἐκέλευσε τὸν παῖδα τοὺς ἀληθινοὺς ἀποσοβεῖν ἀπωτάτω τοῦ πίνακος" οὗτός τε τοὺς 
ἀληθινοὺς ἀποσοβεῖ φίλους καὶ οὐκ ἐᾷ πλησιάζειν. 


Lxx. Siv Lucius Cary, second Viscount Falkland (1610 2-43), eldest 
son of the Sir Henry Cary of Ep. lxvi, whom he succeeded in 1633, was” 
brought up in Ireland where his father was Lord Deputy, 1622-9. He 
took his B.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, and he was knighted by his father 
in 1626. He opposed Laud and Strafford, but finally cast in his lot with 
the King when Puritanism became a growing force and danger. He was 
made Secretary of State on 1 January 1642, and he fell at the battle 
of Newbury on 20 September 1643. ; 

Dr. Johnson described him as one ‘whom every man of his time was 
proud to praise’; Clarendon spoke of his ‘prodigious parts of learning 
and knowledge’, and cultivated him in his library at Great Tew, to 
which scholars and theologians flocked from Oxford. David Lloyd in 
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his Memoitres, 1668, p. 333, quotes as a ‘usual saying’ of his, ‘I pitty 
unlearned Gentlemen in a rainy day’. 

Sir Henry Morison was the eldest son of Sir Richard Morison, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Ordnance and nephew of Fynes Morison, the 
traveller. He may be the Henry Morison admitted to Brasenose College 
in 1622, ‘aged 14’. He was knighted at Whitehall on 8 October 1627. 
He died at Carmarthen in August 1629. The family estate was at Tooley 
Park near Leicester. Falkland wrote an Elegy on him, with an intro- 
ductory letter ‘To my dearest freind & Sister Mrs Lettice Moryson’, 
printed by K. H. Murdock in Harvard Studies in Literature, 1938, xx, 
pp. 29-42. Falkland married this lady probably in the early spring of 
1630. There is a full account of her by her chaplain, John Duncon, in 
The Holy Life and Death of the Lady Letice Viscountesse Falkland, 1653. 

1. infant of Saguntum. Pliny, N.H. vii. 3, ‘Est inter exempla in 
uterum protinus reversus infans Sagunti quo anno ab Hannibale deleta 
est.’ Hannibal’s capture of Saguntum in 219 B.c. started the second 
Punic War. 

3. prodigious Hannibal. Horace, Odes, 111. vi. 36, ‘Hannibal dirus’. 


21-2. the space... act. Seneca, Ep. xciii. 4, ‘Actu illam’, i.e. vitam, 
‘metiamur, non tempore.’ Cf. Cat. 111. 83. 
25-30. Seneca, Ep. xciii. 2, 3, ‘Longa est vita si plena est... . Quid 


illum octoginta anni iuvant per inertiam exacti? Non vixit iste, sed in : 
vita moratus est, non sero mortuus est sed diu.’ 

43-52. Ibid. 4, ‘At ille obiit viridis. Sed officia boni civis, boni amici, 
boni filii exsecutus est: in nulla parte cessavit. Licet aetas eius imper- 
fecta sit, vita perfecta est.’ 

58-9. hast beene .. . not liv’d. Ibid. 3, “Octoginta annis vixit. Immo 
octoginta annis fuit, nisi forte sic vixisse eam dicis quomodo dicuntur 
arbores vivere.’ 

65. like a tree. See the germ of this in the last note, and compare 
Dekker, The Seven Deadly Sins of London, iv, 1606, ed. Brett-Smith, 
p. 36: ‘Man (doubtlesse) was not created to bee an idle fellow, . . . he 
was not set in this Vniuersall Orchard to stand still as a Tree, and so 
to be cut downe, but to be cut downe if he should stand still.’ 

73-4. Seneca, Ep. xciii. 7, ‘Quemadmodum in minore corporis habitu 
potest homo esse perfectus, sic et in minore temporis modo potest vita 
esse perfecta.’ 

97-8. And shine .. . Starve. Persius, Sat. v. 45-6, to his old tutor: 


Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum foedere certo 
consentire dies et ab uno sidere duci. 


99-101. Cf. lxix. 2, 3. 


txxi. Lord high Treasurer, Richard, Lord Weston (1577-1635). 
Addressed in Ixxiii, Ixxvii, and noticed in Ixxv. 97-104, Ixxvili. 27-9. 
He was evidently an important patron of Jonson’s declining years. In 
June 1620 Weston was sent on a diplomatic mission to the Archdukes 
at Brussels, and again in February 1622. On 29 January 1621 he had 
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been made chancellor and under-treasurer of the Exchequer. On 13 
April 1628 he was created Baron Weston, and he reshaped (and rendered 
useless) the Petition of Right when it reached the House of Lords; on 
23 July he was made Lord High Treasurer. ‘This slippery post’, says 
A. F. Pollard in the Dictionary of National Biography, ‘had been held 
by five living treasurers, none of whom had retained it for more than 
a few months, and Clarendon suggests that Weston’s removal was only 
prevented by Buckingham’s death on 23 August.’ After Buckingham’s 
death Weston obtained the largest share of Charles’s confidence and the 
greatest influence in the conduct of affairs. On 2 March 1629 Eliot 
denounced him in the Commons as the chief agent of the government. 
Weston urged a dissolution and perhaps suggested the prosecution of 
the five members. He brought about peace with Spain, after great 
difficulty, in 1630 and 1631. On 17 February 1632 he was created Earl of 
Portland. 

6. five yeaves after Jonson’s paralytic stroke in 1628, i.e. in 1633. 

7. False braies, faussebraies, artificial walls thrown up in front of the 
main rampart. 

8. Reduicts, strongholds into which a garrison may retire when the 
outworks are taken. 

Half-moones, demilunes, crescent-shaped to protect a bastion. 

Horne-workes, outworks of two demi-bastions thrown out to occupy 
ground not included in the original enceinte. 


LXXII. 13. Bone-fires. For. xiv. 59. 
18. This line from Martial had ‘closed the burden’ of the Panegyre 
to James I, line 162. 


LXXIII. I. thou seed of envie. Weston had many enemies. Clarendon 
wrote a frank estimate of him, concluding with the words, ‘He dyed 
unlamented by any, bitterly mentioned by most, who never pretended 
to love him, and severely censured and complayned of, by those who 
expected most from him and deserved best of him’: see Nichol Smith’s 
Characters of the Seventeenth Century, pp. 21-9. Weldon in The Court 
and Character of King James, 1651, pp. 188-91, gives a very hostile 
account of him, accusing the King of ‘judging him to be one that out 
of his own necessitous condition would adventure on any desperate pro- 
jection to raise himself, but yet withall to fill the Chequer Coffers’. 

4. Port unto his Land. Punning references of this kind were common 
in serious poetry: cf. U.V. xxvi. 69, 70, of Shakespeare: 


he seemes to shake a Lance, 
As brandish’d at the eyes of Ignorance. 


5. that waking man. So Ιχχν. 111. 
LXXIV. Hierome, L. Weston (1605-63), son of the Earl of Portland, 
whom he succeeded as second earl in 1635. 


his Returne from his Embassie. He was sent to Paris in 1630 as ambas- 
sador extraordinary to arrange a peace. He was again in Paris in 1632 


AQ 
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and went on to Turin to negotiate about the Palatinate. He returned 
in March 1633. He was styled ‘Lord’ Weston after his father’s creation 
in February of that year. The poem therefore refers to this later em- 
bassy and his return in spring. In lxxv we have Jonson’s epithalamium 
on his marriage. 

18. avomatique. Misprinted ‘stromaticke’ in Benson’s quarto of the 
Poems, 1640, but corrected in the errata. The misprint has crept into 
the O.E.D., which queries it. 


Lxxv. The marriage took place at Roehampton Chapel on 25 June 
1632. The bride was born about 1617, and died in 1694. Clarendon in 
his character of Sir Richard Weston expressly says that the King 
arranged the marriage; he ‘gave a younge, beautifull Lady, neerely 
allyed to him and to the Crowne of Scotlande, in marriage to his eldest 
Sunn’, The only son of the marriage, Charles (1639-65), who succeeded 
as third earl, was killed during the naval battle with the Dutch off the 
Texel on 3 June 1665. Davenant wrote a poem ‘To the Earl of Portland, 
Lord Treasurer; on the Marriage of his Son’ (Madagascar. With other 
Poems, 1672, pp. 230-1). 

1. Summer standing. So Jonson anglicizes solstitium. 

11. Caroches, stately coaches. 

20. to see, and to be seene. Ovid’s phrase used in S.W. Iv. i. 60. 

28. perfection. Cf. Hym. 295, ‘Juno Telia’, with Jonson’s note. 

44. Simplesse, here of plain dress. 

45. Her tresses... Hym. 57, Und. ii. 6. το. 

51. Porting the Ensignes, carrying the heraldic badges. 

60. intertexe, interweave (late Lat. intertexo). 

73. Grandees. Cf. Alch. 111. iii. 51. 

75. Journals, daily travels. 

80. exampled. Fletcher, The Lover's Progress, 11. lil: 


you are the pattern of fair friendship, 
Exampled for your love, and imitated. 


88. goe lesse, from the commercial sense, to accept a lower price or 
less onerous conditions. Cf. Massinger, The Maid of Honour (1632), 
1π|. 1: 

It is too little; yet 
Since you haue said the word, I am content, 
But will not go a gazet less. 


99. Say-Master, assay-master, who tested coin and plate. 
100. Carract. E.M.I. il. iii. 22. 
112. Barbican, watch-tower. Old French barbacane, low Latin barba- 
cana, an outwork. Spenser, The Faerie Queene, τι. ix. 25: 
Within the Barbican a Porter sate, 
Day and night duely keeping watch and ward, 
Nor wight, nor word mote passe out of the gate, 
But in good order, and with dew regard. 
445.11 H 
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113-20. Repeated in the prose of the Disc. 1292-7. 
132. Bishop. Laud, then Bishop of London. He had consecrated the 
Chapel at Roehampton on 26 May. 
152. Fame keepes Vertue up. Chlor. 292-5. 
153..Lh’Ignoble never liv’d. So P.R. 101-4, L.T. 92-6. 
160. language fescennine, obscene. Catullus, lxi. 126-7: 
Ne diu taceat procax 
Fescennina locutio. 


The indecency was to avert the evil eye, and songs of this nature were 
a marked feature of Roman marriage. 

184. his Body... shade. From Lucan, i. 140, where the aged Pompey 
is compared to an oak: ‘Trunco non frondibus efficit umbram’, kept 
more Closely in the original version of the Newcastle MS., ‘his body, 
then, not boughs, proiect his shade’. Altered no doubt on account of 
the suggestion of decay in the image of the leafless tree. 

191. From Marlowe, Hero and Leander, 1598, D2, of the first prompt- 
ings of desire in Leander when he clasps Hero: ‘Which taught him all 
that elder lovers know.’ 


Lxxvi. The humble Petition was granted: see the warrant of 26 March 
1630, in vol. i, pp. 245-8, which enables us to date the poem. It is 
a skilful amplification to Martial’s appeal to Domitian, Ep. Iv.:xxvii: 


Saepe meos laudare soles, Auguste, libellos. 
Invidus ecce negat: num minus ergo soles ? 

Quid quod honorato non sola voce dedisti 
non alius poterat quae dare dona mihi ? 

Ecce iterum nigros conrodit lividus ungues. 
Da, Caesar, tanto tu magis, ut doleat. 


In his private copy of Scriverius’ Martial, 1610, Jensen had written 
‘Inigo’ against the second line: here he substitutes ‘the lesse- -Poétique 
boyes’. 


Lxxvil. Lord Treasurer, Weston: see Ixxi. Written before he was 
created Earl of Portland in 1632. As in the previous poem this is a 
resetting from the antique: the underlying thought is taken from 
Horace’s poem to Censorinus, Odes, Iv. viii: 


Donarem pateras grataque commodus, 
Censorine, meis aera sodalibus. 
Donarem tripodas, praemia fortium 
Graiorum, neque tu pessima munerum 
ferres, divite me scilicet artium 

quas aut Parrhasius protulit aut Scopas, 
hic saxo, liquidis ille coloribus 

sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum... . 
Gaudes carminibus: carmina possumus 
donare et pretium dicere muneri. .. . 
Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori. 
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3. Novemberg had a famous school of silver craftsmen, especially 
Wenzel Jamnitzer (1508-85). Turkie probably means Byzantine plate. 

4. Arvas was famous for its tapestries in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; thence it became a generic name for hangings. 

Persian rugs and carpets, those with fine pile-textures dating from 
the fifteenth century. 

6-17. Compare the list of ‘famous Painters’ in Disc, 1581-5, which 
omits Tintoretto but adds Correggio, Sebastian, and Andrea del Sarto. 


LXXvVIIIl. my Muse. So he calls Lady Digby in the memorial collection 
of ‘Eupheme’, Und. Ixxxiv. 4. 21: 


I call you Muse; now make it true: 
Hence-forth may every line be you.— 


and ibid. 9. 1-3: 
shee is dead, 
Who was my Muse, and life of all I say’d, 
The Spirit that I wrote with, and conceiv’d. 


δὴν Kenelme Digby (1603-65), author, naval commander, and diplo- 
matist, ‘the Mirandola of his Age’, as his tutor at Gloucester Hall, 
Thomas Allen, called him, travelled in France, Italy, and Spain 1620-3; 
he was knighted on 23 October 1623; in 1627 he sailed as a private 
adventurer with two ships, the Eagle and the George and Elizabeth, and 
on 11 June 1628 won the battle of Scanderoon, returning in 1629, He 
retired for two years to Gresham College studying chemistry after his 
wife’s death in 1633. He was a Catholic. During the Commonwealth 
he was chancellor to Henrietta Maria, but he returned to England and 
negotiated with Cromwell in the hope of obtaining toleration for Catho- 
lics. At the Restoration he was a member of the Royal Society, and 
scientific men gathered at his house. For his wife Venetia see Jonson’s 
tribute ‘Eupheme’, Und. Ixxxiv. 
19-31. Adapted from Martial’s sending his poems to Caesius Sabinus, 

VII. xcvii; he addresses his book: 

Tili tu dabis haec vel occupato: 

instent mille licet premantque curae, 

nostris carminibus tamen vacabit: 

nam me diligit ille proximumque 

Turni nobilibus legit libellis. 

O quantum tibi nominis paratur! 

o quae gloria! quam frequens amator! 

Te convivia, te forum sonabit, 

aedes, compita, porticus, tabernae. 

Uni mitteris, omnibus legeris. 


24. Spenser's noble booke, Digby was a keen student of Spenser. His 
Observations on the 22. Stanza in the oth Canto of the 2d. Book of Spencers 
Faery Queen was published in 1644. In Harley MS. 4153 is preserved 
his Discourse concerning Edmund Spencer, with an interesting reference 
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to Jonson on f. 4: ‘Noe Empire was euer settled to long continuance, 
but in y® first beginnings of it there was an vninterrupted succession 
of heroyk and braue men to extend and confirme it. A like necessity 
is in languages, and in ours wee may promise our selues a long and 
flourishing age, when diuine Spenceyvs sunne was noe sooner sett, but in 
Iohnson a new one rose wth as much glory and brightnes as euer any 
shone withall; who being himselfe most excellent and admirable in the 
judicious compositions that in seuerall kinds he hath made, thinketh 
no man more excellent or more admirable then this his late praedecessour 
in the Laurell crowne. To his wise and knowing iudgement faith may 
be giuen, whereas my weake one may be called in question vpon any 
other occasion then this, where the conspicuity of truth beareth it out.’ 

12. ina Lane. 5. of N. ν. i. 74-5. 

13. Scanderoone in Asiatic Turkey in the district of Aleppo. Digby 
sailed as a private adventurer on 22 December 1627 with two ships, the 
Eagle and the George and Elizabeth. He entered the Venetian harbour, 
ranged his own ship alongside the Venetian admiral’s, attacked the 
French and Venetian ships anchored there, and won after a fierce fight 
of three hours. . 

14. my Birth-day. The Quarto and Duodecimo editions of the Poems 
read ‘his birth-day’, i.e. Digby’s, and Gifford adopted this reading. We 
accept the Folio reading ‘my’ in agreement with Mr. Newdigate and 
with Professor W. D. Briggs (M.L.N. xxxiii, pp. 137-45). On such a 
point Jonson was not likely to be mistaken. Moreover, a scheme of 
Digby’s nativity in his own handwriting is in Ashmole MS. 174, f. 75, 
and dates his birth ‘according to the English account, the 11 of July, 
betweene five and sixe of the clocke in the morning’: this is decisive 
against the 11th of June. Digby supplied the printer with the Folio 
text, but we have of course no evidence that he supervised it. Aubrey 
proposed to read ‘thy Birth-day’, addressing Digby (Wood MS. F 309, 
f. 178) remarking ‘the printer has putt downe my, but it should be 
thy’—which is a blind guess on his part. Richard Ferrar wrote an 
Epitaph on Sir Kenelm Digby, 1665: 


Born on the Day He dy’d th’Eleventh of June, 
And that Day Bravely Fought at Scanderoun. 


Evidently there was confusion on the point. 
16. the longest light. So Spenser on his marriage day, Epithalamion, 
265-8: 
This day the sunne is in his chiefest hight, 
With Barnaby the bright, 
From whence declining daily by degrees, 
He somewhat loseth of his heat and light. 


Before the reform of the calendar 11 June was the longest day. 


LxxIx. A New-yeares Gift. The new year, and not Christmas, was 
then the time for gifts. Herrick has two songs of this kind in Noble 
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Numbers, ‘The New-yeares Gift, or Circumcision Song, sung to the King 


in the Presence at White-Hall’ and ‘ Another New-yeares Gift, or Song 
for the Circumcision’ (Works, ed. Moorman, pp. 365-7). Carew has 
‘A New Year’s Gift. To the King’ (Poems, ed. Vincent, pp. 124-5), 
which opens: 


Look back, old Janus, and survey 

From Time’s birth till this new-born day, 
All the successful season bound 

With laurel wreaths, and trophies crown’d. 


Jonson’s poem is a remarkable example of his re-use of old work. 
Mrs. E. M. Simpson in R.E.S. xiv. 1938, pp. 175-8, points out the 
adaptation to Charles I of Pan’s Anniversary, 1620, written in honour 
of his father. Charles is Pan, and Henrietta Maria is Mira, who brings 
in a new element. Lines 20-3 are revived from P.A. 180-3, lines 28-31 
with slight variation from P.A. 176, 184-7. In the duet 36-45 ‘Hee is 
the Father of our peace’ echoes the tribute to the peace-making James, 
“Great Pan, the Father of our peace, and pleasure’ (P.A. 255). 

The Chorus in lines 46-66 repeats some lines sung by the nine (or 
ten) voices earlier and introduces an inconsistency. Hitherto the praises 
of Pan and Mira by the shepherds are intended to be an allegory of 
the virtues of the King and Queen. But in the two final stanzas (ll. 55, 
61, 64) Jonson separates Charles from the pagan deity, whom he exceeds 
in hunting, fertility, and protection for the flocks. This reads as if 
the lines were a separate poem which Jonson had by him and then 
tacked on to the earlier lines, not noticing the incongruity. As a 
matter of fact this portion of the poem appears in a detached form: 
Nicholas Lanier, used it as ‘A pastorall Song, to the King on New- 
yeares day: Απὸ dni 1633’, 1.6, 1633-4, as recorded in MS. Ashmole 
36-7, f. 166. Lanier’s setting has two new lines adapted from lines 1, 2 
in Jonson: 

Looke Shephearde Looke, Old Janus doth vnfold 
A glorious bright New yeare, & shutte the old. 


25. Sister of Pan. The Queen, unmistakably described in line 41, but 
called sister, not wife, here, because of the sensuous character of the 
classical Pan with his horns, puck-nose, and goat’s feet. 

30. great Pales, Virgil’s ‘magna Pales’ (Georg. iii. 1), the early Italian 
shepherd-goddess. 

34. were shee lost. Cf. Ν.1. τιι. ii. 66-70. 


Lxxx. In Harley MS. 6917, f. 326, attributed to Sidney Godolphin, 
who wrote in Jonsonus Virbius the tribute to Jonson beginning ‘The 
Muses’ fairest light in no dark time’; Lord Falkland in the preliminary 
poem of this collection called upon him as one of the ‘inspired Traine’, 
‘Heires’ of Jonson, to celebrate his praise. He was killed at Chagford 
in 1643. Clarendon has left a fine character of him (Nichol Smith, 


Characters, pp. 95-7). 
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The delicately touched antithesis of the poem is unlike Jonson’s work. 
And it matches such work of Godolphin’s as his 


Noe more unto my thoughts appear, 
at least appear less fair. 


LXxxI. In two Bodleian MSS., Rawlinson poetry 147, f. 96, and 
Tanner MS. 465, f. 61, and in Reliquie Wottoniane, 1651, p. 521, this 
poem is attributed to Sir Henry Wotton, and explicitly stated to have 
been written to the King, on his return to the Queen after his coronation 
in Scotland, i.e. in 1633. With line 2, ‘Though now our greene conceits 
be gray’, compare a letter of Wotton’s, 1628, in which he speaks of 
revisiting ‘the Fancies of my Youth, which my judgement tells me, are 
all too green, and my Glass tells me, that my selfeam Gray’. He wrote 
in 1633 a Latin panegyric to Charles—Ad Regem ἃ Scotia Reducem 
Henrici Wottonij Plausus et Vota, in which (A1Y) he uses a similar 
phrase, ‘discusso circa precordia frigore quod gravior iam ztas.in- 
vexerat, ad celebrandum hunc diem... flagranti fiducia accedo’. 

Professor Briggs (Anglia, xxxix, pp. 213-15) defends Jonson’s author- 
ship from the resemblance of lines 16-18 to Epigram xxxv. 1-3: 


Who would not be thy subiect, Iamzs, to’obay 
A Prince, that rules by’ example, more than sway ? 
Whose manners draw, more than thy powers constraine.— 


King’s Ent. 224-5: 
Praeceptis alii populos, multaque fatigant 
Lege ; sed exemplo nos rapit ille suo. 


And the advice given in A Panegyre, 125-7: 


That kings, by their example, more doe sway 
Then by their power ; and men doe more obay 
When they are led, then when they are compell’d. 


The conventional character of these tributes is shown by the fact that 
they were paid to James the First. But Wotton writes similarly to 
Charles in the Latin panegyre quoted above, making England address 
Scotland (C2¥), ‘Redde mihi Scotia Soror Regem. . . . Redde Morum 
Rectorem, simul & Normam. Quo non solum letiores, sed ἃ Meliores 
simus dum propius contemplabimur (quod rarissimum est) in summo 
Fastigio minimz Licentiz exemplar.’ 


LXxxil. James, the future King, born on 14 October 1633, and 
christened by Archbishop Laud on Sunday, 24 November, at St. James’s. 

5. Would they would understand it. G.M. 1457-8. 

15. triple shade, the three royal children. 

17. Oceano... umbris. Untraced: a summing up of lines 1 3-10. 


Lxxxil. Lady Jane Pawlet was the eldest daughter of Thomas, 
Viscount Savage, of Rock Savage in Cheshire. She was baptized on 
26 May 1607. She married John, fifth Marquis of Winchester, in 1622, 
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and died at Basing on 15 April 1631 in her twenty-fourth year while 
giving birth to her second son. John Pory wrote to Sir Thomas Pucker- 
ing on 15 April that she ‘had an imposthume upon her cheek lanced; 
the humour fell down into her throat and quickly dispatched her, being 
big with child: whose death is lamented as well in respect of others her 
virtues as that she was inclining to become a Protestant’. Milton also 
wrote an epitaph on this lady, printed in the 1645 Poems, B4—5. James 
Howell, who taught her Spanish, has a flattering letter to her in the 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae, τ. iv. 14 (ed. Jacobs, pp. 227-8). A Latin epitaph 
is in Camden’s Remaines concerning Britaine, 5th ed., 1636, p. 415. John 
Eliot has an elegy on her in his Poems, 1657, pp. 34-9. 

1, 2. Whalley quotes the opening lines of Pope’s Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady: 


What beck’ning ghost, along the moon-light shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade? 


21. Earl Rivers, Thomas Darcy. Viscount Savage married his 
daughter Elizabeth. 
23. a thousand Mouthes. Virgil, Georgic, ii. 42-4: 


Non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto, 
non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 
ferrea vox. 


25. dotes. S.W., τι. 111. τοι. 

34. inlive, animate. 

57. her Sonne. Charles Paulet, called Lord St. John of Basing till his 
father’s death in 1674 when he became the sixth Marquis of Winchester. 
He was created Duke of Bolton in 1689. 

58. Sisters. Elizabeth and Dorothy Savage, who were masquers in 
Chloridia. 

80. was but lent. Ep. xlv. 3, cix. 11. 


LXxXxIv. This group of poems, of which two are imperfect and four 
are lost, was evidently arranged by Jonson and sent to Sir Kenelm 
Digby in 1633. The two good poems of the collection, iii and iv, are 
earlier work, ‘The Picture of the Body’ and ‘The Mind’; they were 
obviously written in Venetia’s lifetime. Five manuscripts of these 
address Lady Digby by her maiden name of Stanley, and the pirated 
Duodecimo and Quarto of 1640 and the Newcastle MS. contain only 
these poems of the Eupheme collection. 

There is a fine appreciation of them in Aurelian Townshend’s Elegy on 
Venetia (Poems and Masks, ed. Chambers, pp. 38-9): 


Thow wert not borne, as other women be, 

To need the help of heightning Poesie, 

But to make Poets. Hee, that could present 
Thee like thy glasse, were superexcellent. 
Witnesse that Pen which, prompted by thy parts 
Of minde and bodie, caught as many heartes 
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With euery line, as thou with euery looke; 

Which wee conceiue was both his baite and hooke. 

His Stile before, though it were perfect steele, 

Strong, smooth, and sharp, and so could make us feele 
His loue or anger, Witneses agree, 

Could not attract, till it was toucht by thee. 
Magneticke then, Hee was for heighth of style 
Suppos’d in heauen; And so he was, the while 

He sate and drewe thy beauties by the life. 

Visible Angell, both as maide and wife. 


Venetia Anastasia Stanley was the daughter of Sir Edward Stanley 
of Tong Castle, Shropshire. The Earls of Derby were Stanleys, and on 
the mother’s side she was connected with the Percys of Northumber- 
land. In her childhood she and Kenelm Digby were playmates; he fell 
in love with her at the age of seventeen. His mother, who was opposed 
to the match, sent him abroad; from 1620 to 1623 he was in France, 
Italy, and Spain. A rumour of his death reached Venetia. According 
to Aubrey she then became the mistress of Richard Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset, the eldest grandson and heir of the Lord Treasurer, but dates 
make this impossible, and Sir G. F. Warner in H. A. Bright’s Poems 
from Sirv Kenelm Digby's Papers has identified the lover as Sir Edward 
Sackville, brother and successor of the third Earl of Dorset. Aubrey 
says she bore him at least one son. An accidental meeting with Digby 
in December 1623 renewed their old relations, and he married her 
secretly, through fear of his mother, in 1625. After the birth of two 
sons the marriage was acknowledged in 1627. Aubrey says that her life 
was exemplary after her marriage ; this is confirmed by Jonson’s account 
of her home life in the ninth section.of Eupheme, 173-212. It is not 
easy to decide whether the scandals about her early life were true. The 
fact that she bore two sons to Digby before she was known to be his 
wife would be more than sufficient to start rumours of that kind. To 
silence these Digby had her painted by Van Dyck as a personification 
of Prudence; the picture is now at Windsor Castle. A cherub holds 
a garland of bay-leaves above her; her left hand caresses a dove, the 
symbol of purity; her right hand grasps a snake, the symbol of envy, 
so that it is powerless to hurt her. Gifford, who felt uncertain about 
the scandals, quotes Habington’s elegy on her, ‘Weep not, Castara’, 
with the comment, ‘This speaks volumes in her praise, for Habington 
would not have written, nor would his Castara have wept, for an 
ordinary character.’ 

‘After her death’, says Aubrey, Sir Kenelm, ‘to avoyd envy and 
scandall, retired in to Gresham-colledge at London, where he diverted 
himself with his Chymistry, and the Professors good conversation. he 
wore there a long mourning cloake, a high cornered hatt, his beard 
unshorne, lookt like a Hermite, as sada: of sorrowe for his beloved Wife’ 
(Aubrey MS. 6, f. 99). 

‘St Kenelme erected, to her Memorie, a sumptuouse & stately Monu- 
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ment at Christ-church (meer Newgate street,) in the east end of the 
Southaisle. where her body lyes in the vault of Brick-worke, over which 
are three degrees of black marble, on wh was a stately altar of black 
marble, with 4 Inscriptions in copper gilt affixed to it. upon this alter 
her Bust of Copper Gilt, all w* (unlike the vault, νυ οι was onely opened 
a little by the fall) is utterly destroyed by the great Conflagration. ... 
About 1676, or 5, as I was walking through Newgate street, I sawe 
Dame Venetia’s Bust standing at a Stall at the Golden Crosse, a Brasiers 
shop; I perfectly remembred it, but the fire had gott off the Guilding: 
but I taking notice of it to one who was with me I could never see it 
afterwards exposed in the street. they melted it downe.’ (Ibid., f. ror.) 

Aubrey gives an interesting description of her: ‘She had a most lovely 
sweet turn’d face, delicate darke browne haire: she had a perfect healthy 
constitution ; strong; good skin; well-proportioned ; much enclining to 
a Bona roba,’—Aubrey means embonpoint, as Gifford says—‘her face, 
a short ovall. darke browne eie-browes: about w“ much sweetness, as 
also in the opening of her eie-lidds. The colour of her cheeks, was just 
that of the Damaske rose: w“ is neither too hott, nor too pale. she 
was of a just good stature, not very tall.’ (Ibid., f. 1000.) 

There was a chorus of elegy at her death. William Habington in 
Castara, 1634, part ii, p. 65; Joseph Rutter in The Shepheards Holy- 
day .... With an Elegie on the Death of the most noble Lady, the Lady 
Venetia Digby, 1635, both parts being written in Digby’s house ; Thomas 
Randolph, Poems, 1638, ‘An Elegie’; Owen Felltham in Lusoria, ap- 
pended to the eighth impression of Resolves, 1661, p. 13, ‘Funebre Vene- 
tianum. On the Lady Venetia Digby, found dead in her bed, leaning her 
head on her hand.’ 


Eupheme 


Eupheme. Jonson has coined.the word from εὔφημος ‘of good omen’, 
which has no separate feminine form: he interprets it ‘fair fame’. 

absolute in all numbers, perfect in all parts. Pliny, Ep. ix. 38, ‘Liber 
numeris omnibus absolutus’; Disc. 916, of Bacon, ‘who hath fill’d up 
all numbers’. 

Vivam amare... Statius, Silvae, v, preface. Also quoted by Joseph 
Rutter in dedicating The Shepherd’s Holiday to Digby. 

1. 14. Crepundia, a child’s rattle (Latin). 

21. prime Coates, a child’s first short clothes. 

26. Call’s, cauls. Alch. τ. ii. 128. 

31. take tent. 5.5. τι. ili. 50. 

36. ’gree, lit. degree or step, and so a degree of relationship. O.E.D. 
quotes Cursor Mundi, c. 1340, line 1464, ‘Iareth pat was phe. v. gree 
fra Seth.’ 

39. Port. Cat. 111. 850. 

2. The Song of hey Descent. Jonson versified a manuscript account of 
the ancestors of the Digbys, the Percys, and the Stanleys exhibited 
by Sir Joseph Ayloffe before the Society of Antiquaries in 1716 and at 
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the Archaeological Institute by W. W. E. Wynne in 1855 (Archaeological 
Journal, xii, p. 295). 

This fragment is written in tevza rima; used by Chaucer, Wyatt, 
Surrey, Sidney, and Daniel. Hugh Holland’s Pancharis (U.V. vi) was 
written in it. 

2. 1. uncontrol’d, undisputed. 

6. Co-heive. So described on her monument in Christ Church, New- 
gate, destroyed in the great fire. 

13, 15. Alde-legh ... Adam. Adam de Alde-legh (Aldithel, Aldithe- 
ley): Camden, Remaines of . . . Britaine, 1605, p. 94, ‘The first Stanley 
of them now Earles of Derby was likewise sonne to Adam de Aldeleigh, 
or Audley, as it is in the old pedigree in the Eagle tower of Latham’ 
(the home of the Stanleys). 

16-18. Meschines ... Lupus. Hugh de Avranches (died 1101) con- 
tributed sixty ships to William the Conqueror’s invading fleet in 1066. 
He was made Earl of Chester, to guard the Welsh marches, and ‘was 
named ‘Lupus’ (wolf) for his savage wars with the Welsh. Ranulf (or 
Randulf), called ‘le Meschin’ (died 1129?), was the son of an earlier 
Randulf by Maud, daughter of Hugh de Avranches, and succeeded to 
the earldom of Chester when his cousin Richard was drowned in the 
White Ship in 1120. Two later Randulfs were famous: one who was 
earl from 1128 to 1153, and his grandson who married Constance, the 
widow of Geoffrey Plantagenet and mother of Prince Arthur. 

3. For similar addresses to painters see Carew’s Poems (ed. Vincent, 
p- 147), Shirley (Works, ed. Dyce, vi, p. 414), and an anonymous ‘ Dis- 
course between a Poet and a Painter’ in Wit Restored, 1658, pp. 118-21, 
where the painter’s last word is ‘Find you the woman; and I’ll fall to 
work’, 

13. With the image of light breaking from a cloud compare ‘Splendor’ 
in the Masque of Beauty, 181-2. 

23. Foure Rivers. Genesis ii. 11-14. 

24. confining, bordering on. 

4. 72. mak’st God thy Guest. Ci. Disc. 1212. 

8. 9. Kenelme, Iohn, George. On one side of Venetia’s monument was 
the inscription—‘Cui quatuor peperit filios: Kenelmum Nat. vi Octob. 
MDCXXV. Joannem Nat. xxix Decemb. Mpcxxvu. Everardum (in cunis 
Mortuum) Nat. xii Jan. mpcxxix. Georgium Nat. xvii Jan. MDcxxxuI.’ 
Kenelm was killed in the battle of St. Neots, fighting under the Earl 
of Holland against Adrian Scrope, 7 July 1648. John succeeded to the 
family estate, ‘after removing some legal bar interposed in a moment 
of displeasure by his father’ (Gifford). George died young. 

11. none of yours. Seneca, Hercules Furens, 340-1, ‘Qui genus iactat 
suum, aliena laudat’; Ovid, Metam. xiii. 140-1: 


Nam genus et proavos et quae non fecimus ipsi, 
vix ea nostra voco. 


17, 18. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 74-6: 


a 
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Sed te censeri laude tuorum, 
Pontice, noluerim sic ut nihil ipse futurae 
laudis agas. Miserum est aliorum incumbere famae. 


20-1. Juvenal, ibid. 19, 20: 


Tota licet veteres exornent undique cerae 
atria, nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. 


9. ATIO@EQZIZ .. . Saints. Cf. the image in U.V. xxxii. 21-2: 


And like a hallow’d Temple, free from taint 
Of Ethnicisme, makes his Muse a Saint. 


Seva quidem ... Statius, Silvae, v. i. 16. 

9. 2. sey’d. ‘Sed’ is the spelling of F1 in Love Freed, 71, Owls 49; of 
F2 in G.M. 746; and of the autograph MS. of Comus, 852. 

12. vemorse, pity. 

18. cleis, claws. 

40. ’greet, weep for. Jonson regarded the word as an abbreviation of 
“regrete’, a seventeenth-century form of ‘regret’. 

54. Body and Spirit together. Compare St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologiae, pars I, quaest. Ixxv, art. 1, ‘Post considerationem creaturae 
spiritualis et corporalis considerandum est de homine, qui ex spirituali 
et corporali substantia componitur.’ 

70. interpell, break in upon (Lat. interpello). 

85. Hierarchies. Formulated in the treatise of the pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Περὶ τῆς οὐρανίας ἱεραρχίας, from St. Paul’s ‘thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers’ (Colossians i. 16), into three 
hierarchies, each subdivided into three orders, (1) Angels, Archangels, 
Principalities (ἀρχαί), (2) Dominations (κυριότητες), Virtues (δυνάμεις), 
and Powers (ἐξουσίαι), (3) Thrones (θρόνοι), Cherubim and Seraphim. 
See Spenser, An Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 84-98. 

95-6. in her hand, With boughs of Palme. Swinburne, A Study, p. 110: 
‘the Apotheosis of this singular saint has a few good couplets; it con- 
tains, however, probably the most horrible and barbarous instance of 
inversion which the violated language can display: 7m her hand...’. 
Inversion was one of the weak points of Jonson’s style. 

96. Victrice. Used by Trevisa and Dunbar. 

97. worthy Sonne is odd as addressed to Digby; it could not mean 
one of the sons of Ben. 

F to. oyle of gladnesse. Psalm xlv. 7. 

102. Heav’ns Empyrean, Caelum empyreum, in Renaissance astrology 
the highest celestial sphere, above the primum mobile, and the abode 
of God and the angels. F.J. 176, ‘Vp to the Empyreum’. 

187. the Incense. Revelation viii. 3, 4. 

219. shutter up. Cf. Janus in K. Ent. 410-12. 


LXXxXv. Translated between 1612 and 1618, when Jonson read it to 
Drummond and ‘admired it’ (Conv. 75-7). Printed in F. Beaumont’s 
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Poems, 1658, iv. 7, 8. There are translations by Sir John Beaumont 
(Poems, ed. Grosart, pp. 250-2), Randolph (Poems, ed. Thorn-Drury, 
pp. 49-51), and John Ashmore, Selected Odes of Horace, 1621, pp. 20-2. 
There is a free paraphrase by Lodge in Scillaes Metamorphosis, 1589, 
1)35- 45. 

There is an earlier draft of the poem in one of the Harley and one 
of the Rawlinson Poetry manuscripts ; the variant readings are recorded 
in the critical apparatus. 

9. Poplar. ‘Witch-hazell’ MSS.: apparently wych-elm. The Romans 
trained vines on elms and black poplars: cf. Catullus, Ixii. 54, of the 
vine, ‘ulmo coniuncta marito’. See Hym. 833. 

13, 14. In the early draft these lines precede lines 11, 12. That is the 
order of the Latin text, and some editors altered it because the pasturing 
of cattle seemed out of place between the training of vines and the 
grafting of fruit-trees; moreover, the grafting would not take place im 
veducta valle, ‘in a remote valley’ (not ‘a bending valley’, as Jonson 
translates it). Jonson in his revised text accepted the transposition, 
though he forgot to alter the Latin text printed on the opposite page 
and kept the old order. But Bentley pointed out that the two operations 
were distinct and took place at different times of the year; to meet the 
point about the valley he read inutilesve for inutilesque (‘Or (not And) 
he grafts more fruitful boughs, pruning with his hook those that are 
useless’). 

21. Priapus, the god who protected gardens. 

22. Sylvane. Silvanus, ‘arvorum pecorisque deus’ (Aeneid, viii. 601). 
As ‘tutor finium’ he protected landmarks ; he was believed to have first 
marked out fields with a terminus (boundary-stone). 

26. quarrvell, ‘Queruntur’ in Horace of the plaintive note of the birds. 
Was Jonson trying to anglicize the word? The context of ‘soft’ birds, 
murmuring fountains, and creeping streams suggests that he intended 
the word in a special sense. 

29. Jove his Snow, Jove’s snow. 

35. new-come Crane. A summer visitant in Italy. 

41. blowse, ‘a fat, red-fac’d, bloted Wench’.—Bailey. 

50. Golden-eyes. ‘Scari’ in Horace: χρύσοφρυς, ‘a sea-fish with a golden 
spot over each eye, the gilt-head, Sparus aurota’ (Liddell and Scott). 

51. bright floods. A strange misrendering, all the stranger because 
Eois fiuctibus is correctly translated ‘East floods’ in the early draft. 
Horace refers generally to the eastern part of the Mediterranean and 
specially to the Ionian Sea (see line 53). 

53. God-wit. S.W.1. iv. 48. 

69, 70. Ides ...Calends. The Calends, Ides, and Nones were all days 
of settlement for debts in ancient Rome. For the Ides cf. Cat. Iv. 330-1. 


LXXXVI. 6. now at his fiftieth year. A coincidence with Und. ii. 1. 3: 
was it this that attracted Jonson to the poem ? 

12. livor. N.I. v. ii. 47 n. 

14. fyl’s his tongue. F.I, 271. 


a ναι... 
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20. Sweet-wood Roofe. The citrus or north African cedar was a sweet- 
smelling wood. The MSS. of Horace vary between citvea and Cyprea: 
Jonson translates the former, but prints the latter in his Latin text. 

24. Phrygian Hau’boy. ‘Berecyntia tibia’ (Horace) was the Phrygian 
pipe used in the worship of Cybele, the mother of the gods, to whom 
Mount Berecyntus in Phrygia was sacred. 

27. in the Salian manner, dancing like the Salii, or priests of Mars, 
when they carried the sacred shields through Rome at his festival. 

31. propound, propose (but a very unusual form: ‘propose’ in this 
sense is first used in 1712). 


Lxxxvi. A favourite poem with translators: there is an imitation in 
Francis Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, ed. Bullen, i, p. 87, and there are 
versions by Herrick in Hesperides, ed. Moorman, p. 70, by John Ashmore 
in Selected Odes, 1621, pp. 14-18 (two translations and a paraphrase) 
and by Patrick Hannay, Songs and Sonnets, 1622, appended to The 
Nightingale, pp. 238-9. 

8. Ilia, the mother of Romulus and Remus. 

14. Thurine, of Thurii, a Greek colony in south Italy. 


LXxxvill. Written before 1618 and read to Drummond (Conv. 78-9). 
The original is not by Petronius, but it was printed in Linocerius’ edition, 
Paris, 1585, after the undoubted fragments: ‘Sequebantur ista, sed sine 
Petronii titulo, at priores illi duo Phalaecii’—this is one—‘vix alius 
fuerint quam Petronii.’ 

τ. a filthy pleasure is. Another bad instance of Jonsonian inversion ; 
the object is to emphasize ‘filthy’. 


LXXXIX. 3. ’Syrian Oyle. ‘Assyrio amomo’ in the original. 
7, 8. Repeated in Ep. cxix, 15-16. 


xc. Referred to in the Drummond Conversations, 15,16. There is also 
a translation by Howard, Earl of Surrey, in Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, 
p. 27, by Randolph, Poems, ed. Thorn-Drury, p. 88, and by John Ash- 
more, Odes of Horace, 1621, p. 91. There is a version of 1571 Martial 
to himselfe | treating of worldly blessedness, in Latin, English and Walsch, 
printed by John Awdley: a copy is in the Chetham Library. 

5. seldome in office gown’d. A mistranslation of ‘toga rara’, which is 
correctly given in the Harley MS. version ‘seldome for Visitts gown’d’. 
Roman writers often speak with relief of laying aside the cumbrous and 
formal toga: see Mayor on Juvenal, iii. 172. 

9. from cares layd wast. An odd rendering of ‘soluta curis’ (freed 
from anxieties). 
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HOR ACE ΓΕΒ ΑἸ rr eta OY, 


Two versions of Jonson’s wooden translation of the Ars Poetica have 
come down to us, the earlier printed in the duodecimo edition of the 
Poems, 1640, and the revised version printed in the Folio of that 
year. 

The earlier version was written in 1604 while Jonson was a guest 
of Lord D’Aubigny and it was announced as ready for publication 
in the address ‘To the Readers’ prefixed to the Quarto of Sejanus 
in 1605. Commenting on the difficulty of writing a true dramatic 
poem on ancient lines, Jonson said, ‘But of this I shall take more 
seasonable cause to speake ; in my Obseruations vpon Horace his Art 
of Poetry, which (with the Text translated) I intend, shortly to 
publish.’ These observations, or ‘Preface of his arte of Poesie, ipon 
Horace Arte of poesie’, he read to Drummond! in 1619; by that 
time he had amplified them with an ‘an apologie of a Play of his 
St Bartholomees faire’, and the preface was a dialogue in which he 
discussed poetry with Donne.? The preface perished in the fire of 
1623, but the translation survived that catastrophe. In 1625 Jon- 
son’s friend Hugh Holland, an old Westminster who had prefixed 
commendatory verses to Sejanus, glanced at it in a similar poem 
before Odes of Horace .. . Selected, and Translated by 57: T: H:, 1.6. 
Sir Thomas Hawkins. Hawkins confined himself to the Odes, and 
Holland addresses him— 

Thou that hast reseru’d a parte, 
To rouze my Johnson, and his Arte. 


The revised version cannot be dated with certainty, but it followed 
Daniel Heinsius’s critical reconstruction of the text of Horace, first 
published by the Plantin press in 1610. This may explain why Jon- 
son did not carry out his intention, announced in 1605, of publishing 
the translation soon after Sejanus appeared. The second version 
may even be as late as the time of his Scottish journey when he had 
amplified the critical preface with a defence of Bartholomew Fair. 

Jonson more than once expressed the high value he set upon the 
criticism of Horace. In a note on The Masque of Queens, line 132, 
he applied to his own method of presenting the witches the Horatian 
maxim, ‘But Moratio circa vilem patulumg; orbem. Then wch the 
Poét cannot know a greater vice. He being yt kind of artificer, to 
whose worke is requir’d so much exactnesse, as indifferency is not 
tolerable.’ Here there is a reference not only to the Art of Poetry, 


1 Conversations, v, ll. 82-5. 2 Ibid. xvii, ll. 416, 417. 
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line 188, but also to lines 555, 556 that feeble poetry is intolerable 
to gods, men, and booksellers. In the Discoveries, 2511, as we should 
expect, there are some definite tributes to Horace. The poet ‘must 
ever account his masters, and reverence’ those ‘that can teach him 
anything’, among whom Horace and Aristotle ‘deserve to bee the 
first in estimation’. Horace was ‘an Author of much Civilitie; and 
(if any one among the heathen can be) the best master, both of 
vertue, and wisdome ; an excellent, and true judge upon cause, and 
reason ; not because he thought so; but because he knew so, out of 
use and experience’ (ibid. 2590-5). There is also in The Underwood, 
xliv, the poem on the theme of national degeneracy, ‘A Speech 
according to Horace’, in which, without any verbal copying, he has 
reproduced the spirit of some of the national odes of Horace. 

The Ars Poetica of Horace was an exposition of critical maxims 
and historical statements with a direct practical reference to the 
circumstances of his own time. He probably entitled it ‘Epistula ad 
Pisones’, and some grammarian added to this ‘De Arte Poetica’. 
As a study of poetry it is incomplete, and Jonson in his lost preface 
interpreted it more fully: it was, as he said in “The Execration 
against Vulcan’, Horace ‘lighted by the Stagyrite’—that is, Horace 
illustrated from the Poetics of Aristotle. The importance of the Ars 
Poetica as a critical document is shown by the use made of it in later 
times by Boileau and Pope, and even by Byron, and by the fact 
that Jonson, a working playwright, thought it worth translating. 

The edition of Heinsius in 1610, Q. Horatit Flacct Opera Omnia; 
Cum Notis Danielis Heinsii. Accedit Horatij ad Pisones epistola, 
Aristotelis de poetica libellus,; ordini suo nunc demum ab eodem restituta 
was a systematic attempt to rearrange what he regarded as the con- 
fused order of the text. “Non existimo Pentheum a bacchanalibus 
ita discerptum fuisse, sic vt accepta est preclara illa & vere ad- 
miranda ad Pisones epistola: profecto non immerito summi huius 
ztatis viri nullum ordinem in ea reperiri posse, etiam cum stomacho 
& autoris contumelia testati sunt’ (pp. 41-2}. No scholar has 
accepted Heinsius’s reconstruction. The answer to him is given, 
unconsciously, by Dr. Johnson in his reply to Addison’s comment 
on Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Addison had said, ‘The observations 
follow one another like those in Horace’s Avt of Poetry, without that 
methodical regularity which would have been requisite in a prose 
author.’ Johnson replied: ‘Almost every poem, consisting of pre- 
cepts, is so far arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the para- 
graphs may change places with no apparent inconvenience ; for of 
two or more positions, depending upon some remote and general 


1 Spectator, no. 253. 
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principle, there is seldom any cogent reason why one should precede 
the other.” 

To take a specific objection of Heinsius: he attacks the want of 
historical sequence in lines 391-444 of the Duodecimo text. 


‘The entire passage’, he writes, ‘with its confusions and transpositions 
is absolute chaos. Why did Horace treat Thespis and Aeschylus after 
Plautus ? Why did he not discuss this pair among the tragic writers ? 
Why did he put the Old Comedy next to Aeschylus and Thespis and say 
it succeeded Tragedy? This is manifestly untrue. What have they in 
common ? or how did the Old Comedy spring from Tragedy ? Why, after 
all this, did he go back again to Latin playwrights instead of following 
up the passage on Plautus, and then proceed to criticize the Latin comic 
writers after Aeschylus and Thespis? For in this context he deals with 
native Roman Tragedy and Comedy and their treatment of love.’? 


It is easy to see why this ruthless analysis appealed to the logical 
mind of Jonson. In his own writing he was precise and methodical, 
even to a fault. 

The first hundred and twenty lines are common to both texts: 
they include one slight adjustment. In both the lines on lyric poetry 
(113-16) precede, instead of following, the lines on the iambic metre 
in Greek comedy and tragedy (117-20). Then Heinsius rearranges 
the poem thus: 


The Comick matter ... decent thewes. (127-31 in the Duodecimo;- 
89-92 in the Latin text.) 

If now the turns... or know. (121-4 D, 86-8 Latin.) 

Yet, sometime .. . Delphick riddling. (132-310 D, 93-219 Latin.) 

Thespis is said . . . in the buskin stalke. (391-8 D, 275-80 Latin.) 

He, too, that did.,.an applause the more. (311-56 Ὁ, 220-50 Latin.) 

To these succeeded . . . made to cease. (399-404 D, 281-4 Latin.) 

Two rest’s... or finger scan. (357-90 D, 251-74 Latin.) 

Our Poéts .. . teach life the right. (405-78 D, 285-334 Latin.) 

Orpheus, a priest ... be’ asham’d. (557-80 D, 391-407 Latin.) 

Be briefe . . . never returned yet. (479-556 D, 335-90 Latin.) 

ΙΒ now inquir’d . . . full of blood. (581-680 D, 408-76 Latin.) 

‘His jnventions are smooth and easie’, said Drummond of Jonson, 
“but above all he excelleth jn a translation.’? No one has accepted that 

t Lives of the English Poets, Pope, vol. iii, p. 99, ed. Birkbeck Hill. 

2 ‘Tgnotum Tragice. Hec omnia συγκεχυμένα, indigesta, confusa ὅς trans- 
posita sunt, vt nullum chaos magis. Nam quamobrem post Plautum de 
Thespide ἃ Aschylo? Quare non inter tragicos de vtroque egit? Quare 
féschylo ἃ Thespidi antiquam comcediam subiungit, ἃ tragcediz# eam succes- 
sisse dicit ? quod est manifeste falsum. Nam quid inter se commune habent ? 
aut quo pacto 6 tragcedia orta est vetus comcedia? Quare post hc rursus ad 
Latinos abit, neque locum qui de Plauto est persequitur, sed post AZschylum 
& Thespin & comcediam antiquam, pergit de Latinis iudicare comicis? Ibi 


enim de pretextis & togatis, & earum amoribus’ (pp. 74-7). 
3 Conversations, xix. 693-4. 
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verdict. The earliest critic of the Art of Poetry was Dryden: he recog- 
nized three kinds of translation, ‘metaphrase, or turning an author word 
by word’, as this of Jonson, ‘paraphrase, or translation with latitude’, 
as in Waller’s selection from the fourth Aeneid, and ‘imitation’, where 
the translator, ‘if now he has not lost that name’, can vary the original, 
as in Cowley’s odes of Pindar and Horace. ‘Concerning the first of these 
methods, our master Horace has given us this caution: 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 
Interpres ... 
Nor word for word too faithfully translate ; 


as the Earl of Roscommon has excellently rendered it. Too faithfully 
is, indeed, pedantically: ’tis a faith like that which proceeds from super- 
stition, blind and zealous.’! He goes on to argue that such a method is 
false to the genius of Latin, ‘a most severe and compendious language’. 
Jonson ‘could not avoid obscurity’. Roscommon in the preface to his 
own translation of Horace’s Avt of Poetry, 1680, argued that literalism 
and ‘the constraint of Rhyme’ had made Jonson ‘want a Comment in 
many places’. Similarly Dr. Johnson in The Idler (no. 69) dismissed 
Jonson’s version as an ‘absurd labour of construing into rhyme’. 
Jonson sacrificed everything to fidelity, but he did not, as Dryden 

says, render line for line, for even his terse rendering is two hundred 
lines longer than the original. There are occasionally lines which run 
freely: 

But equall power, to Painter, and to Poét, 

Of daring all, hath still been given; we know it. 

(11. 11, 12.) 


There are, very rarely, happy touches of translation: pronos mutaniur 
in annos, ‘throughout the sliding years’ (1. 86), and cinctuti Cethegi, ‘the 
well-truss’d race Of the Cethegi’ (ll. 71, 72). The rhyme sometimes 
hampers him: 
If againe 
Honour’d Achilles chance by thee be seiz’d, 
Keepe him still active, angry, un-appeas’d. (Il. 170-2.) 


Si forte veponis Achillem in the Latin: ‘if you revive, reintroduce, 
Achilles.’ No god or demigod should 


be made hop 
With poore base termes, through every baser shop. 
(1. 334-5.) 
is the equivalent of Migret in obscuvas .. . tabernas. And the whole 


movement of the verse is lumbering. 
The retouched Folio version is, as a whole, terser and clearer than the 
earlier attempt. Lines 501-2 in the Folio 


All which I tell, lest when Afollo’s nam’d, 
Or Muse, upon the Lyre, thou chance be’ asham’d 


1 Preface to the Translation of Ovid’s Epistles, 1668 (Essays, ed. Ker, i, p. 237). 
445.11 I 
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replace the abrupt 


Lest of the singer Apollo, and Muses fam’d 
Upon the Lyre, thou chance to be asham’d. (Ὁ) 578-9.) 


Or, for a closer rendering, line 460 


Of verse meere-matter-lesse, and tinckling toies 


is nearer to versus inopes rerum than 
Of empty Verses, and meere tinckling toyes. 
There are some serious mistranslations, for instance, 
Whether yo’ are given to, or giver are (I. 608) 
appears in both texts as a rendering of 
Tu seu donaris, seu quid donare voles cui, 


‘whether you have given, or intend to give, to anyone’. Donaris is 
donaveris, not the present indicative passive. Jonson’s blunder would 
have made his old master Camden shudder. 


Throughout the commentary we have made full use of the edition of 
the Ars Poetica by Professor A. 5. Wilkins. ° 


5. uncomely ends, Ut turpitey atrum Desinat in piscem mulier formosa 
superne: turpiter goes with atrum, ‘foully hideous’. 

20, 21. bor- | Dring. Cf. Sej. τι. 361-2, ‘pub- | lique’, and note. 

25. ὦ Cipresse tree. The Greek proverb of misplaced ornament, μή τι 
καὶ κυπαρίσσον θέλεις ; (“Do you want a bit of cypress too?’) arose from 
the story of a bad painter who could paint only a cypress and wished 
to introduce it in a picture of a wreck that a sailor asked for in order 
to carry it about as an advertisement of his loss. Compare Jonson’s 
story to Drummond of the painter who could only paint a rose (Conv. 
XV1i. 490-2). 

28. The whole fieet wreck’d. Fractis navibus means simply ‘when his 
ship broke up’. 

32. Cf. Disc. 2681, ‘Of the magnitude, and compasse of any Fable, 
Epicke, or Dramatick’, ‘The Fable is call’d the Imitation of one intire, 
and perfect Action’, and the detailed explanation of this, ll. 27 51-63. 

33- Sire, and either Sonne. Probably Gnaeus Calpurnius Piso, consul 
in 23 B.c., a follower of Brutus and Cassius. His elder son Gnaeus was 
consul in 7 B.c, and an important figure in the reign of Tiberius. His 
younger son Lucius was consul in 1 B.c. 

34. with the likeness of the truth undone. Decipimuy specie vecti: here 
of art. Jonson applies it to life in Disc. 1489-1501. 

35-6. My selfe ... Obscure. Cf. Und. xiv. 2. 

36-7. This ... sinewes. Cf. the criticism of effeminate poets, Disc. 
710-18. 


— nt  —— 
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46. Th’ Aimilian Schoole, a gladiatorial school near the Forum built 
by one A‘milius Lepidus. 

62. mought. ‘This form had an extensive literary currency in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries’, O.E.D. quoting Spenser, Bacon, and 
Quarles. Jonson does not use it again. 

64. the Epick’s office. Horace says simply ‘the author of the promised 
poem’. 

65. new words. Jonson discusses word-coining in Disc. 1926-36. 

γι. well-truss’ d race Of the Cethegi. An admirable rendering of cinctuti. 
The cinctus was a loin-cloth worn by the old Romans instead of the 
tunic under the toga. 

The Cethegi were an old patrician family of the Cornelia gens, from 
whom the conspirator in Catiline was descended. 

76. not too much wrested, i.e. modified to harmonize with Latin form, 
as amphora from ἀμφορεύς. 

77. Cecilius Statius, a Gaul who wrote comedies; he died 166 B.c, 

79. Varius, Virgil’s literary executor, writer of an epic and of a suc- 
cessful tragedy, Thyestes. 

81. Cato’s, Marcus Porcius Cato, the Censor, who died 149 B.c., the 
earliest important representative of Latin prose. His work on farming, 
De Re Rustica, has survived. 

Ennius (239-170 B.c.), writer of the first Roman epic, the Aunales, 
and introducer of the hexameter into Italian poetry. 

g1. the Sea, A reference to the Portus Iulius in Campania. 

93. fen, the Pomptine marshes. 

104. power. Jonson’s text read vis: the true reading is ius. 

105. gests, exploits. 

107. unequall match’d. The elegiac couplet. 

108. wishes, crown’d in theiy events. The Latin refers to the feelings 
of a successful lover. 

110, dapper. Horace’s ‘Exiguos’. ‘Dapper’ combines the ideas of 
neatness and littleness. The elegiac metre, finished in form, was slighter 
than the hexameter. 

114, 115. As in the Hymns and Odes of Pindar. 

116. Lover's businesse. Alcaeus, Sappho. 

Wine’s free source. Anacreon. 

117. Archilochus, famous as a writer of lampoons written in the iambic 
metre which he perfected. Cf. Poet. Apol. Dial. 161-2: 


Arm’d with ArcHILocHvs fury, write Iambicks, 
Should make the desperate lashers hang themselves. 


118. socks. Cf. U.V. xxvi. 37. 
121-4. Gifford quotes Oldham’s adaptation in his Avs Poetica: 


Volpone and Morose will not admit 

Of Catiline’s high strains, nor is it fit 

To make Sejanus on the stage appear 

In the low dress which comic persons wear. 
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122. Thyestes feast. Cat. τ. 314. 

124-5. Each... thewes. The Latin line is quoted on the title-page of 
Jonson’s First Folio. 

with decent thewes (‘decenter’), with becoming attributes. 

126. turns (‘vices’), the differences of style, tragic and comic. 

128. (v’ the Muses name). An inserted touch. 

133. Chremes. Probably a reference to the severe old man in the 
Heautontimorumenos of Terence. 

. 135. Telephus, son of Hercules. His misery was depicted by Euripides 
in a lost play satirized by Aristophanes in the Acharnians 410 foll. 

136. Peleus, the father of Achilles. A reference to his early banish- 
ments and wanderings. 

to heart-strike. Here only as an active verb. 

139..bombard-phrase (‘ampullas’). Cf. Ep. cxxxiii. 46, ‘bombard-stile, 
and phrase’. 

foot-and-halfe-foot words (‘sesquipedalia verba’). Cf. E.M.I., prologue 
10. 

140. th’elaborate Muse, ‘laborious’ in D, a characteristic insertion of 
Jonson’s. 

157. truch-man (‘interpres’). Cf. C.R. v. iv. τι. 

throw, throe. 

162. Pronounce Hevoé. Jonson wrote ‘Heroés’ in M. of Q., 687, and 
cf. Chapman, Odyssey, iv. 420-2: 

And what, my young Ulyssean heroé, 
Provoked thee on the broad back of the sea 
To visit Lacedaemon ? 

164. Where, whether. ‘Whe’r’ in the Duodecimo: ‘whér’, Ν.]. v. 
il. 55. 

167. Of Colchis. A fierce barbarian, contrasted with the effeminate 
Assyrian. 

168. of Thebes; or Argus. No reason can be suggested for this con- 
trast, unless it was enmity, as in the legend of the Seven against Thebes. 

172. angry, un-appeas’d. Cf. M.L. 11. iv. 113-14, ‘as furious As 
Homer makes Achilles’. 

176. Ino, wife of Athamas, king of Thebes, fled from her maddened 
husband with her two sons. Athamas tore one to pieces; Ino flung her- 
self into the sea with the other, and they were changed, Ino into the 
sea-goddess Leucothea and her son into Palaemon. 

177. 10, whom Jupiter loved in the form of a white cow: Juno tor- 
mented her in this shape with a gadfly, and she wandered into many 
lands. 

Ixion, received among the gods by Jupiter, repaid him by trying to 
seduce Juno. 

183. "Tis hard... It is hard to give individuality to a familiar theme, 
such as the story of the Iliad. 

184. Rhapsody (‘carmen’). A learned touch: the Rhapsodists, who 
handed down the Homeric poems, recited them. 
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188, Fora practical illustration of this, showing how Jonson absorbed 
and consciously followed the teaching of the Ars Poetica, see his note 
on M. of Q. 132 where the Dame describes the Witches: ‘which had bene 
nothing if not done, as doing another thing: But Moratio circa vilem 
patulumque orbem. Then which the Poét cannot know a greater vice.’ 

189. For, being a Poet, thou maist feigne, create. An insertion of Jon- 
son’s to make lines 190-4 clearer. 

195. Circler. A perverse rendering of Cyclicus, which must have 
puzzled Jonson’s contemporary readers. The tale of Troy was continued 
in later epics planned as preludes or sequels to the story in Homer: the 
series was regarded as an ‘Epic Cycle’. 

201-2. As Jonson told Drummond that Chapman’s Iliad ‘in long 
Alexandrines’ was ‘but prose’ (Conv. 33-4), it is curious he gave an 
Alexandrine couplet here: perhaps he wished to preserve a traditional 
effect. 

202. tvact, treat. Cf. the Latin tractare. 

205. Antiphates, the king of the cannibal tribe of the Laestrygones 
in the tenth book of the Odyssey. 

207-14. Elaborated in Disc. 2764-804. Cf. Cowley’s preface to his 
Miscellanies (Poems, ed. Waller, p. 11): he had intended to write twelve 
books of the Davideis and ‘to close all with that most Poetical and 
excellent Elegie of Davids on the death of Saul and Jonathan: For I had 
no mind to carry him quite on to his Anointing at Hebron, because it 
is the custom of Heroick Poets (as we see by the examples of Homer and 
Virgil, whom we should do ill to forsake to imitate others) never to 
come to the full end of their Story; but onely so near, that every one 
may see it; as men commonly play not out the game, when it is evident 
that they can win it, but lay down their Cards, and take up what they 
have won.’ 

207-8. Meleager was the uncle of Diomedes, so that it would be press- 
ing origins rather far to start with him in order to relate Diomedes’ 
exploits at Troy and subsequent return. For the legend of the ‘brand’ 
see Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon. 

210. the two eggs. Helen’s mother Leda, visited by Jupiter in the form 
of a swan, hatched two eggs, one containing Helen and the other Castor 
and Pollux. 

212. vapps. Cf. Hym. 463. 

213. The middle of his matter. The Iliad opens in the tenth year of 
the siege of Troy, and the Aeneid with the Trojan exiles storm-tossed 
off Sicily near the end of their long wanderings. 

217-18. For Jonson a loose paraphrase. The poet, Horace says, uses 
fiction in such a way that there is no clash between the beginning, the 
middle, and the end. 

221. till the hangings be ta’en downe. Jonson adapts the Latin to 
describe his own stage. In the Roman theatre the curtain was dropped 
below the level of the stage at the beginning of the performance and 
raised at the end of it. See Ovid, Met. 111. 111-14. 
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222. Clap, or Crowne (‘Plaudite’). Cf. the end of E.M.O., ‘Mary, I 
will not doe as Pravtvs, in his Amphitryo, . . . (Summi Iouis causa, 
Plaudite:) begge a Plaudite, for gods sake.’ 

231. the open field, the Campus Martius, which was used as an athletic 
ground. 

238. than for ‘then’ is rare in Jonson: an example is in Und. ii. 2. 4. 

239. bewares. After 1600 the original ‘be ware’, treated as imperative 
of ‘to be ware’, ‘I am ware’, became an inflected verb: Milton has 
‘I had bewar’d’. 

262, veport. So Jonson in his Roman tragedies has a relation of the 
deaths of Sejanus and Catiline. In Horace facundia praesens means 
“the eloquence of one who is present on the stage’, praesens being anti- 
thetic to ex oculis (Wilkins). 

265. Atreus. Cf. 122. 

266. Progne should be Procne, the daughter of Amphion and mother 
of Itys whom she killed and served up to his father Tereus to eat. 

267. Cadmus’ transformation is told in the beautiful lyric of Matthew 
Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna, ‘Far, far from here.. .’. 

270. Fable (‘fabula’), dramatic narrative, plot. 

276-9. Jonson strictly observed this precept in the choruses of his 
Catiline, and Milton, with higher power, in Samson Agonistes. 

284. ports, gates. Cf. Cat. 3rd Chorus, 11. 

285. Hide faults. A mistranslation: ‘Tegat commissa’ = conceal what 
is entrusted to it, respect confidences. Thus in the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides (710-12) Phaedra asks the Chorus of Trozenian women not to 
divulge the story of her guilty love for Hippolytus. They promise with 
an oath, the effect of which is to prevent them from saving his inno- 
cent life. 

287-90. Hau’boy, oboe, for the double flute, t2bia, of the ancients. 
There are three stages of its history: (1) the ‘soft and simple’ reed; 
(2) the wooden flute, made of box, lotus, or cedar, perforated for addi- 
tional notes ; (3) a longer form of this to obtain a fuller range of sound, 
strengthened with bands of metal. 

290. yime. Here and in lines 456 and 495 Jonson laxly attributes 
‘rhyme’ to classical poetry. 

304. swooping, sweeping. 

306. to Tvagedie. ‘Fidibus severis’ in Horace, ‘the sober lyre’: the 
‘ancients regarded the music of the harp as less passionate than that of 
the flute. 

310. Delphick riddling (‘Sortilegis Delphis’), An inappropriate 
rendering: Horace means lofty and inspired utterance. 

316. robe of State, ‘pallae honestae’. Milton’s ‘sceptred pall’ (11 Pen- 
Sevoso, 98). 

332. Semi-god. For the form cf. Golden Age, 128. 

341. when I write Satyres, will so love. Jonson should have translated 
‘if I wrote Satyres, would so love’, The Satyric drama was Greek, 
not Roman; it was an afterpiece to a trilogy of tragedies with satyrs 
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for the chorus. The only play of the kind now extant is the Cyclops of 
Euripides. 

345. Davus, a common name for a slave. 

346. Pythias, a girl in a lost comedy either of Lucilius or Caecilius. 

348. Silenus, the oldest and, as Jonson calls him, ‘the Prefect of the 
Satyrs’ and ‘the Pedagogue of Bacchus’ (Oberon, 40-8, note ab). For 
his ‘grauitie’ see ibid. 50, note c. 

Bacchus . . . nurse: so represented, with the child-god in his arms, in 
the celebrated group in the Louvre. 

357. neere the Hall, 1.6. Westminster Hall: so Disc. 425. Horace’s 
‘Paene forenses’ means ‘almost dwellers in the forum’ as a centre of 
city life. ‘Neare the place’ in the Duodecimo is unintelligible. 

360. men of... meane = of means. 

362. chiches blanch’t, fried peas, cecio fritto, still a food of the poor 
in Italy. 

363. the nut-crackers has quite an Elizabethan ring: see 5. of N., pro- 
logue for the Court, 8 and note. But Horace meant nuts as an article 
of food, and particularly chestnuts. 

370. power of foulely hurting. A mistranslation of turpiter obticuit, 
sublato ture nocendt: turpiter, as its position shows, goes with obticuit: 
‘the Chorus, robbed of its power to hurt, fell silent—to its shame’ (E. H. 
Blakeney’s translation). 

371. vest’s, applied to poetry, should mean pauses or caesuras, but the 
word is oddly chosen to define an iambic foot. As the mark of a foot 
it is purely mechanical. 

373. Trimeter, three dipodies. 

sixe-pac’d. In this sense, here only. 

382. Accius (170-C. 90 B.C.) is known to have written over forty plays. 
An example of his spondaic line in his Armorum Iudicium is 

Virtuti sis par, dispar fortunis patris. 

Ennius (239-170 B.c.). The titles of about twenty-five tragedies are 
known. The slow and weighty movement of the lines in some of the 
fragments confirms Horace’s criticism. 

392. warie-driven. Another coinage of Jonson’s to rhyme with ‘for- 
given’. 

399-404. This criticism on Plautus is deprecated in Disc. 2602-18. 
Horace is equally critical of Plautus as a careless artist in the Epistles, 
II. 1. 170-6. 

407. tracts (‘vestigia’), tracks. 

409. guarded Tragedie (‘ praetextas’), dealing with national heroes who 
wore the toga praetexta, the purple-bordered gown of the Roman 
magistrate. 

410. gowned Comedie (‘togatae’), the comedy of Italian dress, persons, 
and manners, as distinct from palliatae, comedies derived from a Greek 
source, in which the actors wore the pallium or Greek cloak. 

415. Pompilius off-spring. The Pisos claimed descent from Numa 


Pompilius. 
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418. to the naile (ad unguem). Cf. M.L. 3rd Chorus, 32-6. The Latin 
phrase is in T. of T. 1. v. 28. 

419. Democritus, born c. 460 B.c. Cf. Cicero, de Divinatione, τ. xxxvii. 
80, “Negat sine furore Democritus quemquam poetam magnum esse 
posse’. Jonson’s ‘sober Poéts’ slightly tones down the sanos of the text, 
“uninspired ’, 

422. sort, number. 

427. Licinus, not identified. 

428. three Anticyva’s. Anticyra in Phocis, where hellebore, much used 
in the treatment of mental disease, grew abundantly. Hence the pre- 
scription for a lunatic, Naviget Anticyram, ‘Ship him to Anticyra’, 
‘Three Anticyras’ probably means no more than ‘two or three’: in a 
bad case treble the cure. 

429. left-witted. A coinage to render laevus. For the form compare 
‘lean-witted’ in Richard II, τι. i. 11 5. 

436. fet, a synonym of ‘fetch’, after the Old English period usually 
confined to the past tense and the past participle, as ‘tis far-fet’, C.R. 
Iv. 1. 18. 

440 foll. ‘So far Horace’s praecepta have been mainly formal, and his 
statements historical; but he now approaches the ethical principles 
which lie at the root of true poetical composition. Scribendi recte 
sapere est et principium et fons in his text. .. . Sense and philosophical 
culture lie at the basis of good poetry’ (H. Nettleship, De Arte Poetica, 
p. 181). 

442. the Socratick writings, Plato and Xenophon. 

444. words will follow. Cf. C.R. prologue, 20, ‘matter, aboue words’, 
‘Rem tene, verba sequentur’ was a maxim of the elder Cato. 

445-55. Cf. Disc. 2507-27, with the concluding remark that ‘the body 
of the State . . . commonly is the School of men’. 

457. specious places, brilliant passages. But speciosa locis means 
‘tricked out with commonplaces’, passages of abstract exposition or 
discussion, the loci communes of ancient rhetoric. 

humourd right, ‘movataque recte’. Perhaps the most characteristic 
touch in the translation: character, for Jonson, meant a correct study 
of ‘humours’, 

462. well-compass’d mouth, ‘ore rotundo ’, ‘rounded’, i.e. polished 
utterance, 

464. Our Roman youths. As Byron resets the passage in his Hints 
Jrom Horace: 


Our boys (save those whom public schools compel 
To ‘long and short’ before they’re taught to spell) 
From frugal fathers soon imbibe by rote 

‘A penny saved, my lad, ’s a penny got’. 

Babe of a city birth! from sixpence take 

The third, how much will the remainder make ? 
‘A groat.’—‘ Ah, bravo! Dick hath done the sum! 
He'll swell my fifty thousand to a plum.’ 
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467. There’s Albin’s sonne will say. Dicat in the Latin. A school- 
master is taking his class and picks out one of the boys: ‘Tell me, 
young Albinus.’ Apparently Jonson did not see this. 

475. In juyce of Cedar. Ancient rolls were preserved from decay by 
smearing the unwritten side of the writing with the resinous sap of the 
cedrus or juniper tree. 

476. keep’d. A rare form of the participle. 

477-8. M. of Q. 7-9, ‘obseruing that rule of the best Avtist, to suffer 
no obiect of delight to passe without his mixture of profit, & example’. 
Jonson quotes it seven times: the passages are collected in a note on 
E.M.O. induction, 201-3. 

478. Orpheus is introduced with Linus, Branchus, and Idmon in The 
Masque of Augurs, 286, in attendance on Apollo povonyérns, who could 


with his voyce 
Reare Townes, and make societies rejoyce. 


485. where that, wherever. With the archaic that added to the relative 
we Inay compare ‘what that’ in Chaucer’s Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue, 
1. 17, and ‘when that’ in Julius Caesar, Il. ii. 91. 

490. leaves. Thin planks of deal are still called ‘leaves’. 

493. Tyrteus, the warrior poet of Sparta, who lived in the seventh 
century B.c. The combination of Homer and Tyrtaeus has been criti- 
cized from the time of Quintilian: ‘Quid? Horatius frustra Tyrtaeum 
Homero subiungit ?’ (Imstit. x. i, ὃ 56). But the Greek point of view is 
attested by Xenophon. ‘If any one of you wishes to become ...a 
general’, let him study Homer (Symposium, 4. 6). 

507-8. Let... truth. Cf. Disc. 2353. In the second prologue to S.W. 
9, 10 Jonson wrote, 


For he knowes, Poet neuer credit gain’d 
By writing truths, but things (like truths) well fain’d. 


510. Lamia, a Lybian Queen, loved by Jupiter: when Juno destroyed 
her children, she turned into an ogress, destroying the children of others. 
In Aristophanes her name is used as a bugbear to frighten children. 

517. the Sosij, Horace’s booksellers. 

518. long as nature is. An expansion of the original, longum prorogat 
aevum. Misquoted, with porriget for prorogat, in Disc. 937. 

534. Choerilus, an inferior epic writer who followed Alexander in his 
Asiatic campaign. He is said to have written only seven good lines in 
his poem on Alexander, for each of which he received a gold piece. 

536. Sometimes. In the Duodecimo Jonson punctuated with a comma 
after ‘Indignor’ and translated ‘quandoque’ ‘if once’. The lines are 
inconsistent with the reference to venial faults in line 527, but, with 
a comma after indignor, we may interpret ‘and likewise I resent it 
whenever I find a fault even in the greatest writer’. 

‘Hear good Homer snore’ is an atrocious rendering of dormiiat. Pope 
hit the mark neatly in the Essay on Criticism, 179, 180: 
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Those oft are stratagems which errors seem; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 


539. Cf. Disc. 1509-21. 

552. Messalla, Marcus Valerius Messalla Corvinus, the patron of 
Tibullus. His eloquence as a pleader is noticed by Tacitus and Quin- 
tilian. 

553. Cassellius, more correctly Cascellius, Aulus, a pleader famous for 
his wit and frank speaking, flourished c. 56 B.c. 

565. Pillars (‘columne’). A mock-heroic term for the pilae or posts 
in front of the booksellers’ shops in ancient Rome; books were tied up 
on them for customers to look through, Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, 
Ῥ- 309, ‘Parcell-gil’t Poetry’: 


Let’s strive to be the best; the Gods, we know it, 
Pillars and men, hate an indifferent Poet. 


Byron reproduced the word in his Hints from Horace: 


For middling poets’ miserable volumes 
Are damned alike by gods, and men,—and columns. 


568. trundling Wheele, the hoop. 

576. Metius, more correctly Maecius Tarpa, in 55 B.c. superintendent 
of plays for Pompeius’ new theatre. 

578. Nine years kept in. Explained as a reference to the Zmyrna of 
Gaius Helvius Cinna, which he took nine years to elaborate. 

581-6. Jonson consistently took the Horatian view: see Disc. 1520-1, 
1767-8, 2409-11, 2488-91, 2518—22. 

582. pierce rhyming with ‘Verse’, as in Milton’s L’ Allegro, τ 37-8, was 
pronounced ‘perse’, and this was a common sixteenth-century spelling. 

591. sing the Pythian rites. ‘Pythica cantat’ means ‘play at the 
Pythian games’. 

600. use, interest. 

605. this happy man. ‘ Beatus’ here is ‘rich’, not ‘happy’. 

608. yo’ ave given to. ‘Donaris’ is donaveris: see the Introduction, 
p. 114. 

613. For ‘groun’’ rhyming with ‘swoune’ cf. T. of T. v. x. 94, ‘stan’ 
on’ rhyming with ‘Chanon’, For. xi. 49 ‘combines’ rhyming with 
‘mindes’. O.E.D. quotes the forms ‘groune’ from Golding, 1587, and 
‘groun’ from Hales, 1642. 

623. Quintilius. Quintilius Varus of Cremona, the friend of Virgil and 
Horace. 

626. ’ssay’d. Jonson usually contents himself with the spelling ‘say’, 

628. ill-torn’d, misshapen. Strictly a metaphor from the lathe (¢ornus) 
but Pliny uses it of shaping a spear (Nat. Hist. xi, § 227). 

639. Aristarchus. The great Alexandrian critic who fixed the text of 
Homer in the second century B.c. Even the joke, E.M .O., induction 
179, ‘an ARISTARCHVS, or starke-asse’, conveys the notion of a ruthless 
critic. Byron substituted Dr. Johnson. 


᾽ 
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642. suffer’d wrong to tread. ‘Exceptumque sinistré’ = treated un- 
candidly. 

661. to be thought a God. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 469-71. 

662-3. tooke a melancholique, odde Conceipt. Horace’s ‘ frigidus’ is no 
more than a feeble antithesis to ardentem Zinam, ‘leapt in cold blood 
into burning Etna’. But Jonson followed the scholiast Acron, who 
explained it as ‘slow-witted’, ‘foolish’: ‘Empedocles enim dicebat tarda 
ingenia frigido circa praecordia sanguine impediri.’ Cf. Virgil, Georgic, 
ii. 483-4, ‘Sin . . . frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis’, a clog 
to his study of philosophy. Empedocles’ words were αἷμα γὰρ ἀνθρώποις 
περικάρδιόν ἐστι νόνμα. Jonson interpreted this as the ‘humour’ of melan- 
choly, cold and dry, the product of earth, as contrasted, for instance, 
with choler, the product of fire, hot and dry—a far-fetched and fantastic 
explanation. 

669. famous death. Famosae is ‘notorious’. E. H. Blakeney excel- 
lently translates, ‘a theatrical ending’. 

672. sad thunder-stroken thing, ‘triste bidental’, a spot struck by light- 
ning ; the Romans offered expiatory sacrifices on it and enclosed it with 
a wall. 

680. As a minute touch of revision we may note that the Folio keeps 
Horace’s metaphor, ‘a Horse-leech’. The Duodecimo made it a simile, 
“Till, horse-leech like, he drop off, full of blood’. 


A few points in the Duodecimo version call for comment. 

20, 21. with the nether Bouts of fleet waters, that doe intertwine The 
pleasant grounds renders Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros. 
Nether is pointless: it could only mean an underground river ; it merely 
rhymes with ezther in the preceding line. By substituting ‘with’ for ‘ez’ 
Jonson makes the river circle round Diana’s grove or altar. Jonson 
recast these lines. 

33. The greater part, that boast the Muses fire. Another rhyming stop- 
gap: ‘fire’ because of ‘Sire’ in the next line. Jonson altered this. 
Neither version keeps the first person of the original: Maxima pars 
vatum ... Decipimur. ‘Most of us poets.’ Probably the young Pisos 
were attempting to write poetry: so the Decipimur is a personal touch. 

39. His Muse suggests wrongly a grammatical connexion with the 
previous sentence, ‘Another striving smooth to runne...’. This is also 
corrected. 

71. givded becomes ‘well-truss’d’ in the revision. 

75. full gently. A misprint for ‘fall gently’: cadent in the original. 

99, 100. The Fate Or grace of speech. Fate is probably a misprint: 
‘state’ in the Folio. 

116. winds, a misprint for ‘wines’. 

132-3. both the Comedy ... and angry Chremes. Both is pointless. In 
Interdum tamen et vocem Comedia tollit, et means ‘even’, Corrected in 
the Folio. 

284. The open ports, and sports that peace doth cause. Apertis otia 
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portis in the original. Revised to ‘Peace, and the open ports that peace 


doth cause’, ᾿ 
498. rebound rhyming with ‘sound’ may be right. The Folio has 


‘resound’, 
535. honey of Sardus. ‘ Sardus’ is the adjective, ‘Sardinian’. ‘Savdane 


honey’ in the Folio. 


UNGATHERED VERSE 


I 


THoMAS PALMER was an Oxford scholar who graduated B.A. from 
Brasenose College in 1554, and M.A. in 1557; in 1563 he became 
Principal of Gloucester Hall, but was forced to retire from the post 
next year owing to his Catholicism. He was a fellow and a lecturer 
on rhetoric at St. John’s College, but was deprived of his fellowship 
in 1566. He withdrew to his estate in Essex, where persecution 
followed him. Wood (Fasti Oxon. i, p. 150) further notes: ‘He was 
an excellent orator, and the best of his time for a Ciceronian style. 
He collected several matters from Cicero, which coming to the view 
of the learned Cambden, he judged them very fit to be printed.’ 
Laud described him as ‘Orator eo tempore laudatissimus’ (Stevenson 
and Salter, The Early History of St. John’s College, Oxford, pp. 324-6). 
Camden may have been the link with Jonson, or perhaps they met 
at Hatfield under the patronage of the Cecil family. 

The Sprite of Trees and Herbes is Additional MS. 18040 of the 
British Museum. It is a book of emblems, 223 in number, on the 
subject of plant life. The date of composition is 1598-9, as the 
dedications show. The first is in English to Sir Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Earl of Salisbury, acknowledging the favours and protection 
of Lord Burleigh and stating that Palmer had intended to offer his 
patron a hundred emblems ‘this new yeres tyde: and being pre- 
vented by his vnwelcome deathe, have presumed to dedicate them 
to your honor the verie image both of his virtue and wisedome, and 
also, as I hope, of his favour and good fortune. The worke I have 
intituled the sprite of trees and herbes.’ He signs himself, ‘Yor honors 
moste humble and dayly orator Thomas Palmer’. The original 
dedication to Lord Burleigh follows in Latin, with commendatory 
verse by Thomas Fryer, doctor of Physic, Richard Foster, M.D., 
Nicholas Hill, Nicholas Rosecarrot (who speaks of Palmer’s skill 
‘withe Tullius penne a filed phrase to frame’), John Keeper, Dray- 
ton, and Jonson. Of this group Fryer, Hill, Rosecarrot, Keeper, and 
Jonson were Catholics. 


U; ngathered Verse is 3 


The MS. is evidently in Palmer’s autograph; the handwriting 
corresponds with that of another emblem-book, Two hundred poosees 
Devysed by Thomas Palmer, Sloane MS. 3794, and some miscellaneous 
verses signed ‘Thomas Palmerus’ in Ashmolean MSS. 36-7, f. 210, 
of the Bodleian. But Drayton’s and Jonson’s verses are in a different 
hand ; that of Jonson’s lines resembles the MS. of the Twelfth Night 
Revels, Royal MS. 17 B, xxxi. 

_ The MS. was purchased at Rudd’s sale in February 1850, and 
bears on the fly-leaf the name of Margaret Nevill with an entry, in 
the same handwriting, ‘Wrote in the year 1663’. 


7, 8. A reference to the persecution. 

14. the Carbuncle. See Exodus xxviii. 17, xxxix. Io. 

15. The seauen-fold flower of Arie, i.e. the ‘trivium’ and the ‘quadri- 
vium’. In Histriomastix, 1610, A3, Peace, attended by Grammar, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy, similarly de- 
scribes herself as ‘Encircled with the seauen-fold flower of Art’. 

24. delated, dilated. 

31. Dignum ... mori. Horace, Odes, Iv. viii. 28. 


II 


Melancholike Humours was entered on the Stationers’ Register as 
‘Pasquilles, Swullen humours’ on 22 August 1600. The two poets 
were associated next year in the trilogy of anonymous verse which 
opened with I. W.’s The Whipping of the Satyr; Breton replied to 
the attack. But the only direct reference to Breton in Jonson’s 
Works is contemptuous (see Und. xliii. 77), and perhaps points to 
an estrangement. 


10. perspective. Chapman and Shirley, The Tragedy of Chabot, τ. i 
(1639, B3): 
As. Whats your true censure of his generall worth, 
Vertue and Judgement ? 
Al, As of a Picture wrought to opticke reason, 
That to all passers by, seemes as they move 
Now woman, now a Monster, now a Divell, 
And till you stand, and in a right line view it, 
You cannot well judge what the maine forme is, 
So men that view him but in vulgar passes 
Casting but laterall, or partiall glances, 
At what he is, suppose him weake, unjust, 
Bloody, and monstrous, but stand free and fast, 
And judge him by no more than what you know 
Ingenuously, and by the right laid line 
Of truth, he truely, will all stiles deserve 
Of wise, just, good, a man both soule and nerve. 
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Ill 


England's Parnassus was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 
2 October 1600. The editor was Robert Allot. He gave fourteen 
quotations from Jonson, a liberal allowance for a poet who had per- 
haps published only one play when the anthology appeared. Seven 
quotations are from Every Man out of his Humour (registered on 
8 April), two from the quarto version of Every Man in his Humour 
(registered on 14 August); the Fragments given in the text are 
obviously dramatic. The ‘Epode’ printed in Chester’s Love’s Martyr, 
1601, is quoted, and the ‘Ode to Desmond’, which was subsequently 
lost but recovered for the 1640 Folio (Und. xxv). Evidently Allot 
had access to manuscript sources. 


I, 2. From Juvenal, Sat. x. 112-13: 


Ad generum Cereris sine caede et volnere pauci 
descendunt reges et sicca morte tyranni. 


6. carries Palme with it. Cf. E.M.O. 11. ix. gn. 


IV-V 
For Chester’s mysterious poem see The F orest, X, ΧΙ, where Jonson 
reprinted his first two poems, entitled Proludium and Epos; The 
Phoenix Analysde and the Ode ἐνθουσιαστικὴ he judiciously left alone. 
They were evidently intended to round off the collection: cf. ‘after 
all’ in The Phoenix, line 1, and ‘Retire, and say’, in the Ode, line 17. 


With the title ‘Ode ἐνθουσιαστική᾽ cf. the ‘Ode ἀλληγορικὴ᾿ prefixed to 
Holland’s Pancharis, For the unacclimatized Greek word cf. Spenser’s 


use of “᾿Ενθουσιασμὸς᾽ in the prefatory note to ‘October ’, The Shepheards 
Calender. 


VI 


Hugh Holland, who died in 1633, was, like Jonson, a Westminster 
boy. He was a Catholic, as were Palmer and Thomas Wright. He 
prefixed sonnets to Sejanus and to the Shakespeare Folio. In verses 
prefixed to Sir Thomas Hawkins’s selected Odes of Horace, 1625, 
after referring to Sidney and Chaucer as poets, he wrote 


So Thou that hast reseru’d a parte, 
To rouse my Johnson, and his Arte. 


a suggestion that Jonson should publish his rendering of the Ars 
Poetica. 


Pancharis was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 1 August 
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1603. A copy, probably unique, is among the Burton collection in 
the Bodleian. Collier was the first to notice the poem in his Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue, ii, p. 443. Holland reveals himself as the author 
in a letter to Sir Robert Cotton which concludes the book. It opens 
with verses to the King, the Queen, Prince Henry, Lady Arabella 
Stuart, and lastly to Camden, ‘Preceptori olim, semper Amico’. 
Commendatory verses follow by Andrew Downes, Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, Nicholas Hill, ‘E. B.’ (probably E. Bolton, to whose 
Elements of Armorie Holland prefixed verses in 1610), and Jonson. 
‘The Swan so relish’d Pancharis’ in Und. xxvii. 30 is an allusion to 
Holland’s poem and to Jonson’s allegory. 


Ode. ἀλληγορικὴ. Cf. the title of V. 

8. The Thames swans were often noticed; cf. Rathgeb’s account in 
Rye’s England as seen by Foreigners, p. 6, and the ‘two Swannes of 
goodly hewe’ in Spenser’s Prothalamion. 

17. the hoofe-cleft Spring, Hippocrene on Helicon, called forth by a 
stroke of Pegasus’ hoof. 

18. Thespiad’s, the Muses. 

19-20. The spring of Dirce was at Thebes, the birthplace of Pindar, 
whom Horace called ‘the swan of Dirce’ (Odes, Iv. ii. 25). 

21. The pale Pyvene. The pailidam Pivenen of Persius’ prologue, a 
spring at Corinth, sacred to the Muses. The ‘forked Mount’ is Persius’ 
biceps Parnassus. 

38. Mone, Anglesey. 

39. Cluid, the vale of Clwyd in Denbighshire. Holland was a native 
of Denbigh. 

42. Léyna maine, the Irish Sea. 

43. Eugenian dale. The name of the Eoghanachts of Munster, de- 
scendants of Eoghan Mér, was commonly Anglicized as ‘Eugenians’ 
(Bagwell, Iveland under the Tudors, i, p. 22). 

44-51. Essex was sent over to quell Tyrone’s rebellion in 1599. 
Charles, Lord Mountjoy, succeeded to the command in 1601. His siege 
of Kinsale in Munster, his crushing defeat of Tyrone, who made a night 
attack to relieve the town, and the capitulation were events fresh in 
men’s minds. ‘Excepting that of Londonderry, the siege of Kinsale is 
the most important in Irish history’ (Bagwell, ib. iii, p. 415). 

53. Kerne, a light-armed foot-soldier. 

57. sipt at Baphyre river, i.e. attempted poetry! According to Pausa- 
nias (ix. 30, § 8) the Baphyrus in Macedonia was the Helicon reappearing 
after a subterranean course. The Helicon flowed from Mount Olympus, 
fabled to be the original seat of the Muses before they, and the local 
names, were transferred to Boeotia. 

61. entheate, inspired. tracts, tracks, course, career. 

72. An interesting anticipation of the Scottish journey. For Loch 
Lomond see Conv. Dr. xvi. 402-3. Twedes blacke-springing fountaine or 
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‘Twede’s Well’ is a small well near Tweedshaws in the south-west 
corner of Peebleshire, eight miles from Moffat. 

84. the French. A reference to Biron’s visit, 5-14 September 1όου, 
or to the visit of the Duke of Nevers, April 1602. 

85. whom Wealth... Cf. Ep. xxxii. 3, selfe-divided. Cf. Warner, 
Albions England, 1597, p. 265 (of the Dutch): 


As ful-fead Children with their Foode, by Peace this People play, 
Till, in world-matchles Wealth, did them Securitie betray. 


But this was a shallow view. The Pacification of Ghent, 1576, united 
the western provinces of Holland and Belgium on a basis of religious 
toleration and the expulsion of the Spanish troops. In 1579 owing to 
Calvinist persecution some Catholic provinces formed a defensive league 
at Arras and wished to treat with Philip. Hence the Union of Utrecht 
was formed by the northern provinces as a Protestant and anti-Spanish 
counterpoise. It is curious that the Catholic Jonson showed no more 
insight than a Protestant fanatic like Warner. 

86. The Danes. For a reference to their hard drinking see E. High- 
gate, 226. 

88. slower Spaine. Cf. Bacon’s Essayes, 1625, ‘Of Dispatch’, xxv, 
Pp. 143: ‘The Spartans and Spaniards, haue been noted to be of Small 
dispatch ; Mi venga la Muerte de Spagna; Let my Death come from Spaine ; 
For then it will be sure to be long in comming.’ 

109. Eridanus, identified by Roman writers with the Po. ‘Fluviorum 
rex’ according to Virgil (Georg. i. 482) ; river of Elysium (Aen. vi. 658), 
and finally a constellation. 


VII 


Thomas Wright, a Jesuit and a native of Yorkshire, studied at 
the English College at Rome, completed his studies at Milan (where 
he became Professor of Hebrew), and lectured at Louvain and 
Douay. In 1577 he returned to England and engaged in a Yorkshire 
mission, for which he was imprisoned in York Castle, and afterwards 
banished in 1585. He became Vice-president of the English College 
at Rheims, Dean of Courtrai, and a visitor of Douay. He died in 
1624. He was prominent as a controversialist, and he converted 
William Alabaster to the Church of Rome. Miss Guiney (Recusant 
Poets, pp. 335-6) suggested that he was the priest who converted 
Jonson during his imprisonment in 1598. Cecil described him as 
‘a notorious seducer and an Arch Enemy to this state of religion 
now established’ (Harl. MS. 292, f. 79). 

The Passions of the Minde was published in 1601 (registered on 
12 June), but the edition was unauthorized. The second edition of 
1604, in which Jonson’s verses first appeared, was dedicated to 
Henry, Earl of Southampton; the history of the original issue is 
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given on Az. As in the case of Palmer, Jonson pays his tribute to 
a persecuted co-religionist ; and the ‘H. H.’, who also contributed 
verses, is almost certainly Hugh Holland, Jonson’s friend, also a 
Catholic. 


1-4. Cf. Chapman, Ouids Banquet of Sence, 1595, A2: ‘That, Enargia, 
or cleerenes of representation, requird in absolute Poems is not the per- 
spicuous deliuery of a lowe inuention; but high, and harty inuention 
exprest in most significant, and vnaffected phrase ; it serues not a skilfull 
Painters turne, to draw the figure of a face onely to make knowne who 
it represents ; but hee must lymn, giue luster, shaddow, and heightning ; 
which though ignorants will esteeme spic’d, and too curious, yet such 
as haue the iudiciall perspectiue, will see it hath, motion, spirit and life.’ 


VIll 


On the date of publication of The Faithful Shepherdess Sir W. W. 
Greg, who edits the play in the Variorum Edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, concludes, ‘It is impossible to say more than that the play 
was in print by the spring of 1610.’ Bonian and Walley, the pub- 
lishers, were in partnership at the beginning of the year, for they 
issued a sermon by T. Myriell, registered on 14 January; and the 
quarto contains a copy of verse addressed to Sir William Scipwith, 
who died on 3 May. 

Greg further notes that it is unusual to find a copy of the 
first Quarto with the six pages of preliminary matter perfect. ‘The 
correct collation is [A]* §?’, with Jonson’s verses on the recto of Aq. 

Field, Beaumont, and Chapman also prefixed commendatory 
verses. Jonson’s lines are alluded to in Cartwright’s Poems, 1651, 
p. 269, ‘Vpon the Dramatick Poems of Mr. John Fletcher’, where 
The Faithful Shepherdess is specially noticed: 

A Piece, which Johnson in a rapture bid 
Come up a glorifi’d Work, and so it did. 

1. many-headed. Cf. Horace of the people, Ep. I. i. 76, ‘Belua 
multorum es capitum’. 

Bench. Cf. B.F. Induct. 104. 

3. Knight, Knight’s man. Cf. Epig. ili. 9, το. 

4. Lady, or Pusil. Ci. τ Henry VI, τ. iv. 107, ‘Pucelle or puzzel’, i.e. 
maid or drab. 

maske. Cf. B.F. ν. iv. 44. 

7. six-pence. Noted as the lowest price in B.F, Induct. 88. 

14. thy murdred Poéme. The piece failed at the first representation, 
Fletcher says because the people, misconceiving the nature of ‘a pastorall 
Tragie-comedie’ and ‘missing whitsun ales, creame, wassel & morris- 
dances, begun to be angry’ (Preliminary address ‘To the Reader’). Jon- 
son told Drummond that the piece was ‘well done’ (Conv. xii. 228). 


445.11 K 
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IX 


This lady, Cecilia Bulstrode, was the ‘Court Pucell’ ferociously 
satirized in The Underwood, xlix. She died at the Earl of Bedford’s 
house at Twickenham on 4 August 1609; the Twickenham registers 
record her burial there on 6 August. She has no monument there ; 
but its absence may be explained by the collapse of Twickenham 
church on the night of 9 April 1713. Few of the old monuments 
survived this catastrophe. 

Mistresse Bulstrode died after a lingering and painful illness and 
in great distress of mind. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in the epitaph 
he wrote for her (Poems, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, p. 20), states ‘post 
languescentem morbum non sine inquietudine spiritus et conscientize 
obiit’. In his cramped and obscure style he speaks of the ‘strict 
siege’ with which Death, ‘mutin in her powers’, attacked her, and 
of her fasts which served to counteract her hysteria. Donne visited 
her on her death-bed and confirms this account in an extant letter 
to Sir Henry Goodyere: 


‘I fear earnestly that Mistresse Bolstyod will not escape that sicknesse 
in which she labours at this time. I sent this morning to aske of her 
passage of this night; and the return is, that she is as I left her yester- 
night, and then by the strength of her understanding, and voyce, (pro- 
portionally to her fashion, which was ever remisse) by the eavennesse 
and life of her pulse, and by her temper, I could allow her long life, and 
impute all her sicknesse to her minde. But the History of her sicknesse, 
makes me justly fear, that she will scarce last so long, as that you when 
you receive this letter, may do her any good office, in praying for her; 
for she hath not for many days received so much as a preserved Bar- 
bery, but it returnes, and all accompanied with a Fever, the mother, 
and an extream ill spleen.’ (Letters to Severall Persons of Honour, 1651, 
Ppp. 215-16.) 


A year after her death Francis Anthony, in his Medecine Chymia, 
et vert potabilis Auri assertio, impudently claimed that he had cured 
with this specific ‘virgo Cecilia Boulstred, ztatis circiter viginti 
annorum, Regine a seruitio notissima’, after six of the College of 
Medicine had failed. 

George Garrard, Jonson’s correspondent, and an intimate friend 
and correspondent of Donne, was the son of Sir William Garrard of 
Dorney. He was elected a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 1 598, 
and master of Sutton’s Hospital, the Charterhouse, in 1627: his suc- 
cessor was appointed in 1650. 

Jonson’s poem is something of an enigma. The apology for hasty 
writing is characteristic, especially the remark that his ‘invention’ 
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had not ‘cooled’, so that he could not examine the poem in the clear 
light of a considered judgement. The significant feature is the com- 
plete reversal of the coarse attack on the Pucelle. To take a minor 
point, but one on which Jonson was sensitive—the feeling for literary 
form: how could the would-be wit of the earlier satire have ‘taught 
Pallas language’? ‘Would God, I had seene her before’ would be 
a simple and sincere statement if it were not followed by an equivocal 
reason. Jonson suggests that some living critics, including perhaps 
Lady Bedford, who was a cousin of Cecilia, might then have cor- 
rected their ‘preiudices’ against him. Ten years later he quoted to 
Drummond the satire that had provoked these prejudices; he did 
not quote the epitaph. Drummond was so lax a reporter that we 
cannot infer from his silence that Jonson never mentioned it: the 
piquant scandal of the Pucelle poem and its history would be certain 
to make a vivid impression ; a passing mention of the tamer after- 
thought might easily be overlooked by the hurried note-taker. But 
the fact remains that Jonson did not destroy the earlier poem, and 
after his death a copy of it was recovered, probably from his own 
papers, for the 1640 Folio. 

Did he, on hearing of his victim’s lingering agony, yield to a 
natural impulse of pity and, writing under pressure, force the note? 
Or was he honestly convinced that he had slandered her? The 
‘greater Witts’, who had already penned their eulogies, certainly 
included Donne, and Donne was a friend whose judgement would 
weigh powerfully with Jonson. Without Garrard’s letter we shall 
have no final solution of the problem. 

12. "Sell = Cil, ie. Caecilia. 

14. the fable of Good Women. A reference to the title of Chaucer’s 
Legend of Good Women. 

20. somwhat in it moris antiqui. The sixth line is taken from Rufinus’ 
epigram in the Anthologia Palatina, v. Ἰχῖχ, σὺν σοὶ δ᾽ ai χάριτες τέσσαρές 
εἰσι, φίλη. A new turn is given to the idea in 5. of N. I. iii. 9, Io. 


xX 


The Crudities were entered on the Stationers’ Register on 26 
November 1610 to Edward Blounte and William Barrett ; the printer 
‘W. S.’ is William Stansby. The book was dedicated to Prince 
Henry. Jonson appears as the coryphaeus of the band of wits who 
poured out commendatory verse and overflowed into the separate 
booklet of Crambe. He is usually said to have edited the volume, 
but no definite authority is given for this statement. Coryat has 
a reference to him on p. 159, where he quotes Jacopo Sannazzaro’s 
lines on Venice for which the Venetian senate gave him 8. hundred 
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crowns: ‘I would to God my Poeticall friend Mt. Beniamin Iohnson 
were so well rewarded for his Poems here in England, seeing he hath 
made many as good verses (in my opinion) as these of Sannazarius.’ 
In his letter from India, Thomas Coriate Traueller for the English 
Wits, 1616, he sends a double greeting, pp. 35 and 43. Jonson of 
course could not reprint his verses to Coryat ; every reference which 
he makes to him in his own work (B.F. 1. iv. 126, v. 231; Love 
Rest. 85-6; Epigr. cxxix. 17, and Und. xiii. 128) is contemptuous. 

Coryat, according to Jonson, set the book out ‘at his owne charge’ 
(1. 83), and H. Parrot, in Laquei Ridiculosi, Ep. 144. 6, says, “Tom 
Coriat solde the Books he made himself’. 


12. up Holdborne, i.e. on the way to Tyburn. Cf. B.F. τι. ili. 6. 

13. ’twixt Montrell and Abbeuile. Cf. Crudities, p. 9, ‘I departed from 
Montrel in a cart, according to the fashion of the country, which had 
three hoopes ouer it, that were couered with a sheet of course canuasse.’ 

16. υ the Alpes. The ascent of Mont Cenis in a chaise ἃ porteurs: see 
Crudities, pp. 69-70. 

Dunstable. A reference to the proverb ‘As plain as Dunstable Road’, 
originally of the road from London to Dunstable, part of the old Watling 
Street, ‘notable for its long stretches in direct line, and for its general 
evenness ’—O.E.D., quoting Latimer, The second Sermon before Edward 
VI, 1549, Biiv, ‘that walked in the Kynges highewaye ordinarilye, 
vprightlye, playne Dunstable waye’. Cf. W. B., The Philosophicall Ban- 
quet, 1614, A2: 


Whilst pathes vntraced former steps vntroad, 
Become as Dunstable, more worne, more broad. 


19. The Venetian courtesans were famous (£.M.I. τι. v. 46); and 
Coryat proceeds to ‘decipher and as it were anatomize them’, pp. 263-71. 

22, 23. Coryat had a dispute in the Ghetto with a rabbi, and was 
rescued from a Jewish mob by Sir Henry Wotton, pp. 234-6. 

24, 25. Coryat took some grapes from a vineyard between Francken- 
dal and Worms, and a ‘German Boore’ armed with a halberd seized his 
hat; Coryat recovered it with difficulty by paying ‘twelue of their little 
coynes called fennies’ (pp. 524-6). 

26, 27. Coryat hung up his shoes as a trophy in Odcombe Church, 
where they remained till about 1702 (Bliss in Wood’s Athen. Oxon. ii, 
p. 214). Cf. Jonson’s reference, Conv. xviii. 640. Kemp similarly after 
his ‘Nine Days’ Morris’ hung up his shoes in the Town-hall of Norwich. 
For the ‘armes’ cf. S.N. Il. v. 135. 

28, 29. Coryat’s portrait, by Hole. 

30, 31. Above the portrait are the figures of France and Italy pouring 
fruits from a cornucopia, and Germany, crowned with a tun, spouting 
beer upon Coryat from her mouth. 

32, 33. Reaching Bergamo during the fair, Coryat found the inns 
crowded. ‘So that I was faine to lye vpon straw in one of their stables 
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at the horse feete, according to a picture that I haue made of it in the 
frontispice of my booke’ (p. 350). 

34, 35. Near Baden Coryat met two armed ‘Boores’ and posed as a 
beggar in case they meant to rob him. They gave him fourpence half- 
penny (p. 465). 


XI 
The Character. 


There is little doubt that this is by Jonson. The style marks it as 
his, and the note appended to it— ‘Here endeth the Character, attended 
with a Characterisme Acrostich’—links the prose with the signed 
doggerel which follows. Corroborative touches occur in the references 
to the puppet-shows of Nineveh and Norwich (ll. το, 11) and the 
‘perpetuall motion’ (Il. 66-7). 


7. paises, the weights of the ‘engine’. ‘Two for one’ is the traveller’s 
system of insurance satirized in £.M.O. τι. 111. 243-51, Iv. iii. 1-56. 

to-11. Nineueh ... Norwich. Alluded to in E.M.O., Ind. 164. 

14. his Commenders, Eighty-nine copies of commendatory verse, 
intended to be humorous, introduced the volume. 

19-20. costiue of acquaintance. Alch. τι. iii. 26. 

28. Remora. Poet. Ill. 11. 4. 

38-9. buy his Egges (and marginal note). A reference to the proverbial 
‘to take eggs for money’, i.e. ‘to be put off with something worthless’. 
Cf. The Winter's Tale, τ. ii. 161, ‘Leon. Will you take Egges for Money ὃ 
Mam. No (my Lord) Ile fight’; on which Reed and Boswell quote 
R. Dallington, A Method for Travell. Shewed by taking the view of France, 
As it stoode in the yeare of our Lord 1593, M1Y, ‘The French . . . Cauallery 
giues a furious onset at the first charge: but after that first heate, they 
will take egges for their money’ (translating a French original, ‘puis 
apres qu’elle s’accommode’). 

43-4. the Grecian. Cf. T. M., The Blacke Booke, 1604, C: ‘Why? for 
shame a Bawde and poore? why then let vsurers goe a-begging, or like 
an old Greeke stand in Powles with a Porringer?’ And T. Morton, New 
English Canaan, 1637, p. 152, ‘Hee weares a longe beard, and a Garment 
like the Greeke that beggd in Pauls Church.’ Coryat plumed himself 
on his Greek: ‘I scoured vp some of my olde Greeke’ to talk with the 
Greek bishop of Venice (Cvudities, p. 230), and a Greek letter to Weser 
is quoted, ib. Gg5v. 

59-60. a life and a day. Modelled on the legal ‘a twelvemonth and 
a day’ (E.M I. 11. vii. 30-1). 

66-7. the perpetuall motion. Repeated from S.W. v. iii. 63, ‘The per- 
petuall motion is here, and not at Eltham.’ 

80. Trie and trust Rogey. A reference to the proverb cited by Ulrich 
Molitor, De Lanijs [lamiis] ὦ: phitonicis [pythonicis] mulieribus, -ed. 
Cornelis de Zierikzee, Cologne, c. 1498, A2v: ‘Vnde tritum est apud 
populares prouerbium, experto crede ruperto.’ In the form ‘Experto 
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crede Roberto’ it occurs in Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, 1592, E2 (Works, 
ed. McKerrow, i, p. 200). ‘Roger’, ‘Rupert’, or ‘Robert’ stands indif- 
ferently for any plain man. 


XII 


4-5. An echo of Horace, Ep. 1. vii. 98, ‘Metiri se quaemque suo modulo 
ac pede verum est.’ 
22, Pies, or ‘pize’, an unexplained substitute for ‘pest’ or ‘pox’. Cf. 
The First Part of Ievonimo, 1605, E3Y, ‘Pies ont, what luck is this.’ 
33-4. meticulous . . . pediculous. For the rhymes cf. the pseudo- 
Sheltonian Image of Ipocrysy (Dyce, ed. 1843, ii, p. 445): 
Pold and pediculous, 
Ranke and ridiculous, 
Madd and meticulous, 


37. (Tervgum 6). Apparently ‘O my back!’ The reference is to the 
Venetian courtesan’s exploit in pelting Coryat with eggs. 

43. Pistle. A late survival of the OE. form, retained in popular speech. 

45-6. seuen ... of the eleuen. Coryat met Casaubon at Paris (Crudities, 
P. 31), Paulo Emilio Musto at Padua (p. 127), Gaspar Waserus at Zurich 
(p. 380), J. J. Grynaeus at Basel, where he heard Amandus Polandus 
lecture (p. 432), and J. Gruter at Heidelberg (p. 477). ‘The Epistle to 
the Reader’, p. 9, gives twelve names. 

56. he... his taile here did waue. Cf. the Latin proverb in Persius 
iv. 15, ‘caudam iactare popello’ = ‘to fawn upon’ (originally of a dog). 


XIII 


Thomas Farnaby (1575 ?—1647) was distinguished in his day both 
as scholar and as schoolmaster: he had a school of three hundred 
pupils in Goldsmiths’ Rents, Cripplegate, and removed it to Seven- 
oaks in 1636. For a list of his works see the D.N.B. In the preface 
to his Martial, 1615, A4, he pays a fine tribute to Jonson: 


‘Martialem solum ἃ Clariss. viro Petro Scriuerio emendatum editum- 
que desiderabam, quem nulla mea aut amicorum cura parare potuit, 
cuius tamen vicem non raro suppleuit amica opera Ben. Ionsonij viri 
(quod que ille per ludum scripserit, serid legentibus liquidé apparebit) 
in poétis omnibus versatissimi, historiari, mort, rituum, antiquitatum 
indagatoris exquisitissimi, & (quod semper in illo aduerti) non contenti 
brachio leui tesqua & dignos vindice nodos transmittere, sed penitissimos 
usque sensus ratione, lectione, ingenio eruere desudantis, digni denique 
(vtcunque ἃ probatis merito probetur suo) meliori theatro quam quo 
maleuolorum inuidiam pascat, quanquam & hoc regium est, posse inui- 
diam cim mereri, tum pati. LIlle, inquam, mihi emendationes aliquot 
suppeditauit ex C. V. Scriverii Martiale, cuius copia illi facta Lugduni 
Bat. ἃ viro non sine Doctrine ἃ Humanitatis honorifica preefatione 
nominando Dan. Heinsio, quedam insuper epigrammata acutiis quam 
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vulgo intellecta, que refert accepta memorize Doctiss. viri Rich. Tom- 
sonij, vt & alia suo ingenio feliciter excussa.’ 


For Jonson’s opinion of Farnaby see his letter to Richard Brigges 
in vol. i, pp. 215-16. 

The Juvenal was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 29 April 
1612, the Seneca on 20 November. 

Swinburne has stated (Study, p. 121) that the first set of these 
verses (he did not know the second, which Cunningham overlooked) 
has ‘no right, demonstrable or imaginable’, to a place in the text of 
Jonson. Swinburne’s argument is the badness of the verse. But 
with the relations existing between Jonson and Farnaby no error of 
ascription is possible. 


XIV 


The conclusion of the Persius quatrain is explained in a note 
appended to the ‘Errata’, p. 165: ‘In tetrasticho ad annotatorem, 
allusum est ad illud vulgatum, 51 nolis intelligi, debes negligt: quod 
plures Ambrosio, non pauci Tertulliano, alij Hieronymo tribuunt.’ 
Evidently a note by Farnaby, who was inclined to doubt Jonson’s 
ascription of the aphorism to Jerome. Sérzdone satus is Jerome, born 
at Strido (the modern Strigau ?) on the border of Dalmatia, destroyed 
by the Goths in 4.D. 377. Nomuine sanctus, i.e. Hieronymus. 


XV 


Five copies of commendatory verse were added to the Seneca, 
after the index, to fill up the blank pages of signature Q. The other 
writers were Laurence Whitaker, N. Tomkins, and Degory Whear. 


τ. trusatilis Plauti mola alludes to the tradition that Plautus worked 
at a handmill for a baker and, while thus employed, wrote three comedies 
(Aulus Gellius, UI. 11. 14). 

2, 3. quali... loqui. Cf. Disc. 2550-1. 

4. ludi-mola, grinding at the mill of schoolwork. 

8. Cleanthes, a pupil of Zeno, to support himself and pay the lecture 
fee, worked all night at drawing water. Cf. Juvenal, ii. 7. 


. 


XVI 
Speach at a tylting 


The date was 24 March 1613. The two brothers are noticed in the 
Masques: for Robert see the Haddington Masque, 367, and for Henry, 
afterwards Earl of Holland, see Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, 
_ 227. Sir Henry Wotton has left an account of the tilting with a slight 
reference to Jonson’s verses, first printed in Letters of Sir Henry 
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Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 1661, pp. 5, 6, and dated ‘March the 
last, 1613’: 


‘I returned from Cambridge to London some two hours after the King. 
The next day was celebrated with 20 Tilters, wherein there entred four 
fraternities: the Earls, Pembrock and Mongommery: my Lord Walden, 
Thomas and Henry Hawards, the two Riches, and the two Alexanders, 
as they are called (though falsly) like many things else in a Court. The 
rest were Lenox, Arundel, Rutland, Dorcet, Shandowes, North, H. ey, 
Dingwel, Clifford, Sir Thomas Sommerset, and Sir. John Harrington. The 
day fell out wet to the disgrace of many fine Plumes. Some Caparisons 
seen before, adventured to appear again on the Stage with a little dis- 
guisement, even on the back of one of the most curious: So frugal are 
the times, or so indigent. The two Riches only made a speech to the 
King: the rest were contented with bare Imprese: whereof some were 
so dark, that their meaning is not yet understood ; unless perchance that 
were their meaning, not to be understood. The two best, to my fancy, 
were those of the two Earls Brothers: The first a small exceeding white 
Pearl, and the word, Solo candore valeo. The other a Sun casting a glance 
on the side of a Pillar, and the Beams reflecting, with this Motto, 
Splendente refulget. In which devices there seemed an agreement; the 
elder brother, to allude to his own nature, and the younger to his 
fortune.’ 


Chamberlain, writing to Carleton on 25 March 1613, notes that 
‘yesterday was the great tilting at court, where there was more 
gallantrie both for number and braverie then hath byn since the K 
came in’. He quotes the names of the tilters, and adds ‘they all 
performed theyre parts very well specially Sr Harry Rich wth Sr 
Sigismund Alexander’. 

Speeches in verse were occasionally delivered to the King in this 
way; compare in Sir John Beaumont’s Bosworth-field, 1620, p. 147, 
the lines ‘Vpon my Lord of Buckinghams Shield at a Tilting, his 
Impresse being a Bird of Paradise’. 


12. prospective appears to be the right reading here. Cf. Browne, 
Britannia’s Pastorals, 1616, ii, song 2, p. 23: 
Or as a man who standing to descry 
How great floods farre off run, and vallies lye, 
Taketh a glasse prospectiue good and true, 
By which things most remote are full in view. 


XVII 


Cinthias Reuenge was not entered on the Stationers’ Register. In 
the regular issue the only clue to the authorship is the signature 
‘I. S.’ appended to the dedication. Jonson’s question ‘what Author 
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would conceale his name?’ shows that the play was intended to be 
anonymous; and ‘I. S.’ himself writes in ‘The Authors Epistle 
- Popular’, A2”, ‘And with all so vn-willing am I to play Tom-foole in 
Print for name-sake, as I haue purposly conceald it from the Im- 
pression, so as the petty volume enioyes his fortune Fatherlesse.’ 
But a few copies, one of which is preserved in the Dyce collection, 
add on the title-page immediately before the imprint, ‘Written by 
Iohn Stephens, Gent’. This was probably a printer’s blunder which 
was promptly cancelled, but the copies so marked got into circula- 
tion. Stephens was the author, and claimed the play as his. He 
published in 1615 a short volume of Satyrical Essayes Characters and 
others with his name on the title-page. He reissued and amplified 
this in the same year as Essayes and Characters. Ironicall, and 
Instructive ... By Iohn Stephens the yonger, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. 
‘Essay .vil. of Poetrie’ has an inserted passage found only in this 
later edition (p. 136): 

*Cynthia’s As in *another place I haue thus noted... 

revenge. A Poets rapture, Kings haue wishd to feele, 

Which some despise because vncapable. 


This is a quotation from a speech of Laelio in the play, Act Iv, 
scene i, sig. L3v. 

The proof is interesting, for Kirkman in his lists of 1661 and 1671 
assigned the play to ‘Swallow’. This seems to be pure conjecture, 
based on an absurd couplet, the first of the copies of commendatory 
verse, sig. A4 by F. C.: 

To his friend the Author. 
One Swallow makes no Summer, most men say, 
But who disproues that Prouerbe, made this Play. 


The blunder throws new light on Kirkman’s methods. ‘F. C.’ has 
not been identified ; G. Rogers and Thomas Danet also contributed 
copies. 

Stephens’s literary temper would appeal to Ben. Dedicating the 
play to ‘the worshipfull and his Constant friend, Mr. Io. Dickinson’, 
he professes contempt for the sycophancy of ‘the vaine mercenary 
rout of Bastard-poets’, and adds, ‘yet shall the more attractiue and 
pure iudgements haue (as they euer had) a free election, Et prodesse, 
et delectare, without incurring the name of Nice, deuided Opinionists’. 
And he begins ‘The Authors Epistle Popular’: “I could now descant 
(like some sage fabulist) vpon reall difference betwixt Readers, and 
vnderstanding Readers.’ Both the Horatian maxim and the division 
of readers into these two categories would appeal to Jonson. 


5. voaue, a metaphor from archery. Cf. The Stage of Popish toyes... 
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Collected out of H. Stephanus by G. N., 1581, J iv. ‘And yet the marke 
of their Popish mysteries, is so easie to hitte, as the weakest writer may 
τοῦδ neare at it’; and Greene, Friey Bacon, 1594, 1. ii. 74, ‘But Bacon 
roues a bow beyond his reach.’ 


XVIII 


Written for Somerset’s wedding, 26 December 1613, in honour of 
which the poet composed A Challenge at Tilt and The Irish Masque. 
The British Museum copy of the 1640 Folio, in which these verses 
have been preserved, is of great interest. The first volume has on 
the cover the arms of the Earls of Lothian; the second volume, 
which contains the verses, has the original cover; pasted to it are 
fragments of a leaf of paper with the words ‘Henry Duke of New- 
castle his booke 1676’. The outer leaf has the name of Richard 
Kaye, ‘Ex Dono Gul. Hen. Cavendish Ducis de Portland 1766’. The 
British Museum purchased the copy for £14 from the Library of the 
Hon. Archibald Fraser of Lovat. 


6. God giue thee ioy. The usual greeting to the newly married: cf. 
L.A, 11. ii. 85. 

12. thy freind. The murdered Overbury, whose poem The Wife was 
published in the following year; Jonson knew it in manuscript (Conv. 
Dy. xii. 215). 

23-4. Cf. Martial, Iv. xiii. 9, 10: 

Diligat illa senem quondam, sed et ipsa marito 
tum quoque, cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 


Hymenaei, 563-4, has a parallel rendering from Statius; there is a grim 
irony in this echo of the earlier prayer. 


XIX 


The Ghost of Richard the Third was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register on 14 May 1614. Christopher Brooke was a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, a friend of Donne and of William Browne, who eulo- 
gized his poetry in Britannia’s Pastorals, Part II, song 2, ll. 303-22, 
and dedicated to him the fifth Eclogue of The Shepheards Pipe, 1614. 
Brooke died in 1628. 


1. these, and such, viz. Chapman, Browne, F. Dynne, Wither, and 
Daborne. 
3. Broad-seales. Cf. C.R. v. vi. 74. 


. 


ΧΧ 


The Husband was entered on the Stationers’ Register 1 July 1614. 
The author is unknown. The work has been confused with Patrick 
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Hannay’s A Happy Husband, published in 1618-19 along with 
Brathwaite’s The Good Wife. The dedication of The Husband, mis- 
dated ‘June. 29. 1624.’, is “To his Truly Honored Friend, M. Anth. 
Croftes’, who prefixed verses to John Stephens’s Satyrical Essayes, 
1615. Commendatory verses are contributed by I. C. (who prefixed 
verses to Overbury’s Wife, 1614), ‘Ra: Wym:’, ‘Io. Calue’ of the 
Inner Temple, A. H. of the Middle Temple, ‘Philomusus’ of Gray’s 
Inn, ‘Robertus Vescius’, and M. Freeman. 


8. the Wife. Overbury’s book: the author of The Husband says in 
his Epistle to the Reader, A4, ‘Neither condemne me of imitation, 
(though indeed the worke precedent, and worke-master, were both alike 
excellent:).’ 


XXI 


The second book of the Pastovals was dedicated to Jonson’s patron, 
William, Earl of Pembroke. Commendatory verse was also con- 
tributed by J. Glanvill, W. Herbert, Davies of Hereford, C. Croke, 
A. Vincent, Wither, Basse, and by the following benchers of the 
Inner Temple: T. Wenman, Unton Croke, J. Morgan, T. Heygate, 
_and Augustus Caesar. The first book was dedicated in 1613 to Jon- 

son’s friend, Lord Zouch, and Selden, Drayton, Brooke, and others 
had prefixed their tributes. The suggestion about ‘offring not more 
sureties, then inow’, would seem to have had some point. 

In the second song of the second book Browne paid a tribute to 
contemporary poets. After praising Sidney, Chapman, and Drayton, 
he passed (p. 37) to 

Iohnson whose full of merit to reherse 

Too copious is to be confinde in verse ; 

Yet therein onely fittest to be knowne, 

Could any write a line which he might owne. 
One, so iudicious; so well knowing; and 

A man whose least worth is to vnderstand ; 

One so exact in all he doth preferre 

To able censure; for the Theater 

Not Seneca transcends his worth of praise ; 

Who writes him well shall well deserue the Bayes. 


The praise of Daniel, Brooke, Davies, and Wither followed. 


XXII 


Charles Cavendish was buried at Bolsover in the Cavendish 
chantry, where his monument occupies the whole of the south wall. 
Jonson’s verses are carved on three tablets at the top: the mathe- 
matical catalogue of the deceased’s virtues is placed below, then the 
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effigy, with Jonson’s prose inscription underneath; and finally the 
effigy of Lady Katherine; last of all, on three tablets, are the names 
of the sons. 

It is curious that the manuscript misdates this epitaph, giving 
1618 for 1619. 


8. To which, compared with which. Cf. E.M.I. m1. 111. 59. 

10. nephewes, descendants (Lat. nepotes). 

32-3. who... with her... sonnes, haue. ‘With’ = ‘and in addition’, 
and the phrase is treated as a plural idea. 


XXIII 


The Georgicks were entered on the Stationers’ Register 14 May 
1618. The book was dedicated to Bacon, and also had commendatory 
lines from Drayton. 


XXIV 


James Mabbe (1572-1642 ?), of Magdalen College, Oxford, was a 
Spanish scholar who did valuable work as a translator. The Rogue 
was his first effort, followed by Celestina in 1631, and by renderings 
from de Fonseca and Cervantes. Jonson’s recognition of a Spanish 
romance is noteworthy. 

The first part of The Rogue was entered on the Stationers’ Register 
on 28 February 1621 ; the second on 21 August 1622. The translation 
was dedicated to Sir John Strangwayes. Commendatory verses were 
also prefixed by ‘I. F.’, who wrote in Latin and English, and by 
Leonard Digges, the admirer of Shakespeare. 


3. single. Cf. C. is A. τι. vii. 125-6. 


XXV-XXVI 


In the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Works, entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register on 8 November 1623, these verses by Jonson occupy 
a prominent place, and are interesting evidence of the relations which 
existed between them. The exact arrangement of the nine pre- 
liminary leaves has been a matter of controversy, which may be 
regarded as closed by Mr. A. W. Pollard. Copies differ in this respect, 
and it has been suggested that Jonson’s verses ‘To the Reader’ were 
an afterthought. Taking the Grenville copy in the British Museum, 
attested by Grenville himself to have been bought ‘in its first binding 
and in its original state’, though he unfortunately re-bound it, Mr. 
Pollard works out the original arrangement from the evidence of 
signatures, watermarks, and the possibility of seeing in loosely bound 
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copies that two leaves form part of a single undivided sheet (Shake- 
speare Folios and Quartos, pp. 137-8). The first five leaves, which 
include Jonson’s verses, were thus placed: 


I. Jonson’s verses ‘To the Reader’ (pairing off with the ‘Cata- 
logue’ on leaf 7). 

2. The title-page with Droeshout’s portrait (an inserted leaf). 

3. The Dedication, sig. A2 (pairing off with Holland’s verses on 
leaf 6). 

4. Address ‘To the great Variety of Readers’, sig. A3 (pairing off 
with leaf 5). 

5. Jonson’s verses ‘To the Memory of .. . The Author’. 


Steevens raised the interesting question whether Jonson contri- 
buted, in whole or part, the address ‘To the great Variety of Readers- 
signed ‘Iohn Heminge. Henrie Condell’. In the Boswell Shake- 
speare of 1820, vol. ii, pp. 663-75, he discussed the suggestion very 
elaborately, and concluded, from internal evidence, that Jonson 
wrote the first paragraph himself, and retouched editorially the con- 
cluding section in which his manner is less evident. The opening 
paragraph may be quoted: 


To the great Variety of Readers. 


From the most able, to him that can but spell: There you are num- 
ber’d. We had rather you were weighd. Especially, when the fate of 
all Bookes depends vpon your capacities: and not of your heads alone, 
but of your purses. Well! It is now publique, & you wil stand for your 
priuiledges wee know: to read, and censure. Do so, but buy it first. 
That doth best commend a Booke, the Stationer saies. Then, how odde 
soeuer your braines be, or your wisedomes, make your licence the same, 
and spare not. Iudge your sixe-pen’orth, your shillings worth, your fiue 
shillings worth at a time, or higher, so you rise to the iust rates, and 
welcome. But, what euer you do, Buy. Censure will not drive a Trade, 
or make the Iacke go. And though you be a Magistrate of wit, and sit 
on the Stage at Black-Friers, or the Cock-pit, to arraigne Playes dailie, 
know, these Playes haue had their triall alreadie, and stood out all 
Appeales ; and do now come forth quitted rather by a Decree of Court, 
then any purchas’d Letters of commendation. 


To prove his contention, Steevens mustered a formidable array of 
parallel passages from the text of Jonson. The following selection 
from his list is certainly impressive. 

(1) The ‘Variety of Readers’, ‘from the most able, to him that can 
but spell’, Cf. the two prefaces of Catiline, ‘To the Reader in 
Ordinarie’ and ‘To the Reader Extraordinary’; and The New Inne, 
‘Dedication to the Reader’—‘If thou bee such, I make thee my 
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Patron, and dedicate the Piece to thee: If not so much, would I had 
beene at the charge of thy better litterature. How-so-euer, if thou 
canst but spell, and ioyne my sense; there is more hope of thee, then 
of a hundred fastidious impertinents,’ . 

(2) The antithesis of ‘weighd’ and ‘number’d’, and, later, ‘how 
odde soeuer your braines be, or your wisedomes’. Cf. Disc. 508-12, 
‘Suffrages in Parliament are numbred, not weigh’d: nor can it bee 
otherwise in those publike Councels, where nothing is so unequall, 
as the equality: for there, how odde soever mens braines, or wisdomes 
are, their power is always even, and the same.’ 

(3) ‘It 1s now publique, & you wil stand for your priuiledges wee 
know: to read, and censure. Do so, but buy it first. That doth best 
commend a Booke, the Stationer sates.’ Cf. Ep. cxxxi. I-4. 


When we doe giue, ALPHONSO, to the light, 
A worke of ours, we part with our owne right; 

For, then, all mouthes will iudge, and their owne way: 
The learn’d haue no more priuiledge, then the lay. 


In The Magnetic Lady, Act 111, Chorus, Damplay, asked to ‘marke 
the play’, replies: ‘I care not for marking the Play: 116 damne it, 
talke, and doe that I come for. I will not haue Gentlemen lose their 
priviledge, nor I my selfe my prerogative, .. . (The Poet) shall not 
give me the Law; I will censure, and be witty, . . . and enjoy my 
Magna Charta of reprehension, as my Predecessors have done before 
me.’ And Ef. iii, ‘To my Booke-seller’, opens: 

Thou, that mak’st gaine thy end, and wisely well, 

Call’st a booke good, or bad, as it doth sell, 
Vse mine so, too: I giue thee leaue. 


(4) ‘Iudge your sixe-pen’ orth, your shillings worth, your fiue shillings 
worth at a time, or higher, so you rise to the tust rates, and welcome.’ 
Cf. Bartholomew Fair, Induction, 85-91: ‘It is further agreed that 
euery person here, haue his or their free-will of censure, to like or 
dislike at their owne charge, the Author hauing now departed with 
his right: It shall bee lawfull for any man to iudge his six pen’orth, 
his twelue pen’orth, so to his eighteene pence, 2 shillings, halfe a 
crowne, to the value of his place: Prouided alwaies his place get not 
aboue his wit.’ The jest is repeated in the second Chorus of The 
Magnetic Lady, 59-65 ; and, as Malone remarks, it is better suited to 
the playhouse, where the prices varied, than to the stationer’s shop. 

(5) “4 Magistrate of wit, .. . sit on the Stage . . . to arraigne Playes 
date.’ Again almost verbally from the Induction to Bartholomew 
Fair, 97-105: ‘It is also agreed, that euery man heere, exercise his 
owne Iudgement, and not censure by Contagion, or vpon trust, from 
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anothers voice, or face, that sits by him, be he neuer so first, in the 
Commission of Wit: As also, that hee bee fixt and settled in his 
censure, . . . and not to be brought about ‘by any that sits on the 
Bench with him, though they indite, and arraigne Playes daily.’! 
And Magnetic Lady, Chorus to Act I, 40-2, ‘unlesse like a solemne 
Justice of wit, you will damne our Play, unheard, or unexamin’d’. 

The second part of the address, which deals with the question of 
publication and the state of Shakespeare’s manuscript, is not so 
Jonsonian in style: here Steevens could point only to ‘traces’ of 
Ben’s hand in such expressions as ‘he by death departed from that 
right’ (cf. Cat., “To the Reader’, 3), ‘absolute in their numbers’ 
(cf. Und. Ixxxiv, title), and the antithesis between ‘reading’ and 
‘understanding’ in— ‘Reade him, therefore ; and againe, and againe: 
And if then you doe not like him, surely you are in some manifest 
danger, not to vnderstand him’ (cf. Epig. i). ‘The foundation of this 
latter part’, Steevens imagined, ‘was laid by the players themselves’, 
and he notes as wholly theirs the famous passage— ‘Who, as he was 
a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His 
mind and hand went together: And what he thought, he vttered 
with that easinesse, that wee haue scarse receiued from him a blot 
in his papers.’ The corresponding passage in Jonson (Disc. 647-68) 
is critical, not laudatory. Naturally his standpoint was very different 
from that of an editor grateful for smooth ‘copy’. On this passage 
Steevens makes a minor point, purely verbal and rather amusing; 
he contrasts the players’ use of the familiar word ‘easinesse’ with 
Jonson’s ‘hee flow’d with that facility, that sometime it was neces- 
sary he should be stop’d’. ‘Facility’ betrays the latinist. 

All this is delightfully ingenious, and the parallels are noteworthy.” 
But a sober judgement will hesitate to apportion a signed preface, 
of no great length, between two alleged authors and a third con- 
jectured to have written half of it. Malone’s suggestive criticism of 
the passage, ‘Iudge your sixe-pen’orth’, tells strongly against the 
ascription ; this crude resetting of a joke of Jonson’s made in 1614 
betrays a writer familiar with his work, and familiar with the theatre, 
but not with Paul’s Churchyard. By 1623 Jonson himself had had 
considerable experience in publishing, and it is inconceivable that 
he would have misapplied his own phrase.? 


τ See notes ad loc. for more parallels. 

2 Some entirely commonplace expressions and a few phrases not really 
parallel when taken with their context are here omitted. The omission makes 
the other instances more effective. 

3 Steevens showed a sound instinct in relieving Jonson of any responsibility 
for the remark that the unappreciative reader is ‘Surely in some manifest 
danger, not to vnderstand him’; the irony of this phrase is too delicately 
turned for Jonson. 
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This point would also tell to some extent against Mr. Pollard’s 
interesting suggestion that ‘the combination’ in this address ‘of the 
tradesmanlike proem with real enthusiasm suggests the hand of 
Blount’ who had written the dedication to Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander in 1598. Of the candidates actually known to have been 
associated with the production of the Folio Heminge and Condell 
seem more likely to have tried to copy Jonson’s literary manner. 
They had certainly ‘learned his great language’, for they had acted 
in five of his plays by 1611 as we know from the actor lists in the 
Jonson Folio; and the reference to ‘old Mr. Hemings’ in the masque 
of Christmas, 136-7, testifies to kindly relations between him and 
Ben. 

Against this is to be set the fact that parallels are found in 
Bartholomew Fair, not printed till 1631, The New Inn, acted and 
published in 1631, The Magnetic Lady, acted in 1632 and printed in 
1640, and the Discoveries, also printed in 1640. The parallels from 
the first play alone are formidable: the writer or writers of the 
address certainly knew the Induction to Bartholomew Fair. But the 
play had been acted some nine years before, and, in view of the rela- 
tions existing between Jonson and the actor-editors, no great effort 
of imagination is required to suppose that they had seen the play 
or the manuscript. The fact that Heminge and Condell had literary 
tastes and came before the world as editors of drama would give 
them a special claim upon Jonson’s regard. Field alone of the 
group of actors in Jonson’s earlier plays stood in closer relation 
to him. 

The parallels with The New Inn and The Magnetic Lady do not 
stand alone; in each case there is an earlier reference. The passage 
from the Discoveries is a close rendering from Pliny. And apart from 
this, phrases like ‘privilege of censure’ (which had special point in 
an age when books were printed cum privilegio), ‘readers who can 
but spell’, ‘weighed, not numbered’, sound like catchwords of Ben, 
and might even have been derived from his conversation at the 
Mermaid. 


XXV 
Lines on the Portrait. 


2, 3. A commonplace in pieces of this kind: cf., in Shakespeare him- 
self, Venus and Adonis, 1594, Ciij, lines 289-92: 


Looke when a Painter would surpasse the life, 
In limming out a well proportioned steed, 

His Art with Natures workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the liuing should exceed ; 
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Cymbeline, τι. iv. 81: 
the Chimney-peece 
Chaste Dian, bathing: neuer saw I figures 
So likely to report themselues ; the Cutter 
Was as another Nature dumbe, out-went her, 
Motion, and Breath left out; 


The Winter’s Tale, v. ii. 91-8 (a statue of Julio Romano), ‘who (had 
he himselfe Eternitie, and could put Breath into his Worke) would 
beguile Nature of her Custome, so perfectly he is her Ape’. 

5-8. Another commonplace: Jonson no doubt derived it from Mar- 
tial’s graceful lines on a portrait of Marcus Antonius, x. xxxii. 5, 6: 


Ars utinam mores animumque effingere posset! 
pulchrior in terris nulla tabella foret. 


8. In brasse, 1.6. copper with zinc in it—harder than pure copper and 
largely used by engravers for book-plate printing (M. H. Spielmann in 
Studies in the First Folio, p. 28 n.). 


XXVI 


Lines to Shakespeare’s Memory 


13, 14. Cf. Disc. 173-4. 
19-21. A reference to the opening lines of William Basse’s Elegy on 
Shakespeare (Lansdowne MS. 777, f. 67b): 


Renowned Spenser, lye a thought more nye 

To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lye 

A little neerer Spenser to make roome 

ffor Shakespeare in your threefold fowerfold Tombe. 


29-30. This grouping of Lyly, Kyd, and Marlowe is significant. They 
are precisely the three dramatic predecessors of Shakespeare who in- 
fluenced his literary development. The popularity of Kyd and Lyly 
indicates the complimentary nature of the reference to them, and the 
tribute to ‘Marlowes mighty line’ is Jonson’s finest single touch of criti- 
cism. In such a context one cannot but regret the inane joke on the 
name of Kyd. With the Marlowe reference, cf. W. Bosworth, The Chaste 
and Lost Lovers, 1651, A4, where the editor, R. C., speaks of ‘Mr. Marlow 

. . whose mighty lines Mr Benjamin Iohnson (a man sensible enough 
of his own abilities) was often heard to say, that they were Examples 
fitter for admiration than for parallel’. 

31. small Latine, and lesse Greeke ‘may perhaps be traced to Minturno’s 
‘poco del Latino e pochissimo del Greco”, Arte Poetica, p. 158’ (Spin- 
garn, Lit. Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 89 0.). 

35. Pacuuius, Accius owe their position here to the mention of them 
in Horace, Ep. τι. i. 56. 

him of Cordoua dead, Seneca the tragedian. 

445.11 L 
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37. Sockes, the Latin socci. The phrase is subtly echoed in Milton’s 
‘If Jonsons learned Sock be on’ (L’ Allegro, 132). 

39. insolent Greece, or haughty Rome. A modification of M. Seneca’s 
‘quidquid Romana facundia habet quod insolenti Graeciae aut opponat 
aut praeferat’ (Contr. i, § 6), similarly applied in the Discoveries, 918, 
to Bacon. 

52. Neat. Cf. Poet. τ. i. 70. 

68. well torned. Ci. D. is A. τι. vi. 85. 

true-filed. Cf. Meres’s tribute to ‘Shakespeares fine filed phrase’ (Pal- 
ladis Tamia, 1598, p. 282). 

69. shake a Lance. For a parallel to this punning allusion compare 
Und. \xxiii. 4, as well as the open quibbles on the names of Palmer 
(U.V. i. 30) and Brome (Ode on The New Inn, 27 cr. n.). 

71, With the ‘Swan’ turned into a ‘Constellation’ cf. U.V. vi. 97-112. 

80. Cf. Cat. Iv. 761. 


XXVII 
Warre, The Touchstone of Truth 


A puzzling poem which was reprinted by Gifford in 1810 from the 
edition of 1630. We do not feel sure that it is Jonson’s. The Touch- 
stone of Truth is a Puritan compendium of Scripture references on 
points of conduct as well as of controversy; texts are enumerated 
in a double column, from the Old Testament on the left and from 
the New Testament on the right. The book was entered on the 
Stationers’ Register on 2 November 1620. The first edition of 1621 
was dedicated in verse to the Duke of Lennox; this is followed by 
an anagrammatic poem of the author to Christopher Warre and 
verses by B. R., Robert Beke (or Beake), and N. B. The second 
edition of 1624 was dedicated to Prince Charles, with B. I.’s verses. 
on the page after the dedication. Later editions were dedicated to 
Charles as king. It is difficult to see that such a book would have 
appealed to Jonson. We should be glad to relieve him of responsi- 
bility for the miserable quatrain with which the poem concludes. 

James Warre is not otherwise known. The J. Warr (or Warre) 
who was the subject of elegies by Herrick (Works, ed. Moorman, 
p. 48) and Randolph (Poems, ed. Thorn-Drury, p. 56) was John 
Warr, a lawyer and a member of Exeter College, Oxford, and of 
Gray’s Inn. James apparently had no degree. 


XXVIII 


Jane, eldest daughter and co-heir of Cuthbert, Lord Ogle, married 
Edward, eighth Earl of Shrewsbury, who died on 8 February 1618. 
She survived him till 7 January 1625, and was buried near him in 
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St. Edmund’s chapel, Westminster Abbey. Their monument, with 
two recumbent figures, is in the chapel. The inscription is in Latin; 
Jonson’s lines were not used. 


15-16. wife But of one husband. Cf. ‘univira’ in Roman inscription, 
and Propertius, Iv. xi. 36, ‘In lapide hoc uni nupta fuisse legar.’ 


XXIX 


The edition to which Jonson’s lines were prefixed was entered on 
the Stationers’ Register on 12 March 1627, and dedicated to William, 
Earl of Devonshire; ‘H. V.’ and I. Vaughan also contributed com- 
mendatory verse. 

May (1595-1650) as a translator would appeal to Jonson ; besides 
the Lucan, a rendering of the Georgics appeared in 1628, Selected 
Epigrams of Martial, and the verse portion of Barclay’s Argenis in 
1629. Later May turned Parliamentarian, it is said through pique 
because Davenant was appointed Poet Laureate at Jonson’s death. 
In Marvell’s satire Tom May’s Death Jonson is introduced as up- 
braiding him with his apostasy. 


I. mighty patve, Caesar and Pompey. 

7. peizd, balanced. 

11. start, swerve. 

17. Hermes, appropriately introduced in reference to the rhetorical 
style of Lucan. 

24. Sonne of May. A punning reference to Mercury, the son of Maia. 


XXX 


A poem of great interest for the light it throws on Jonson’s rela- 
tions with Drayton. Jonson told Drummond in 1618-19 that 
‘Drayton feared him; and he’—i.e. Jonson—‘esteemed not of him’ 
(Conv. 153); and further, that ‘Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde 
unto him, and neglected him, because a friend to Drayton’ (ib. 
161-2). The opening lines of Jonson’s ‘Vision’ indicate some pre- 
vious tension, but evidently the relations were cordial in 1627. 
Drayton led the way by his praise of Jonson in this volume. Con- 
sidering that Jonson’s latest plays had been The Devil is an Ass in 
1616 and The Staple of News in 1625, the tribute is‘a high one: it 
occurs in the verse letter to Reynolds ‘of Poets and Poesie’, p. 207: 


Next these, learn’d Johnson, in this List I bring, 
Who had drunke deepe of the Pzerian spring, 
Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 

And long was Lord here of the Theater, 


΄ 
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Who in opinion made our learn(d)’st to sticke, 
Whether in Poems rightly dramatique, 

Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 

Should beare the Buskin, or the Socke away. _ 


It is a significant fact that Jonson’s verses are an insertion in the 
first edition. Signature A forms the title-page, faced by a portrait ; 
the verso is blank. Az contains the dedication to the gentlemen of 
England ; verso blank. A3 and verso contain a poem of I. Vaughan ; 
A4 a sonnet by John Reynolds. A4 verso is blank. Then on signa- 
tures a and az comes Jonson’s ‘Vision’. It was evidently received 
after the rest of the preliminary matter had been printed off; in the 
reprint of 1631 it is assigned the first place. Perhaps Jonson had 
read the volume before publication, and his ‘Vision’ was a response 
to Drayton’s eulogy. 

As if to compensate for the failure to inscribe any earlier tribute 
to Drayton, the ‘Vision’ is pitched in a very high key. Critical 
judgement is flung to the winds when Drayton is represented as a 
combination of Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Orpheus, Lucan, Homer, 
and Tyrtaeus. Hence Mr. W. J. Hebel, the editor of Drayton, has 
discounted the poem as ‘a sly satire rather than a compliment’. 
Lines 12-14 ‘in their exaggerated bombast intend not praise but 
condemnation and set the tone for the whole piece’.’ Mr. Newdigate 
rather more mildly finds in the ‘Vision’ ‘good-tempered leg-pulling’ 
and a softening of ‘the mutual asperity and jealousy’ of the two 
poets’ earlier years.2, Mr. Hebel sees in the poem only one sincere 
compliment—‘and it is an evidence of Jonson’s good judgement ’— 
the brief tribute to Nymphidia, The Quest of Cynthia, and The 
Shepheards Sirena in lines 79-82. But the eulogy on The Barons’ 
Wars (38-42)— 

I heard that Rore, 
And Rouze, the Marching of a mighty force, 
Drums against Drums, the neighing of the Horse, 
The Fights, the Cryes, and wondring at the Jarres 
I saw, and read, it was thy Barons Warres!|— 


might also have been excepted in view of Mr. Hebel’s own criticism 
of the poem in his edition of Drayton:* ‘His descriptions of the 
arming of the barons in the first Book, of Burton and Boroughbridge 
in the second, and of the disorders of London in the fourth, have 
a vigour and violence that are hardly paralleled in Elizabethan 
narrative poetry’, and perhaps ‘show a first-hand experience of war- 


1 ἐν Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, xxix, 
p. 830-2. 
2 Drayton and his Cirelc, ch. x, pp. 136-8. 3 Vol. v, p. 65. 
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fare’. And Jonson might have been credited with sincerity in Bis 
final comment on this book (43-4): 


O, how in those, dost thou instruct these times, 
That Rebels actions, are but valiant crimes! 


Further, Mr. Hebel attenuates Drayton’s tribute to Jonson as a play- 
wright in his ‘Epistle to Reynolds’—his superiority to Plautus in 
comedy and Seneca in tragedy. What this means may be inferred 
from Jonson’s verdict, prefixed to the First Folio, that Shakespeare 
surpassed in comedy ‘the merry Greek, tart Aristophanes’, ‘neat 
Terence’, and ‘witty Plautus’ (U.V. xxvi. 51-4). That Drayton’s 
tribute lacks ‘the warmth of affection’ with which he speaks of 
other poets is natural enough if the two men had kept apart hitherto. 

The truth is that Jonson by his extravagance has done Drayton 
an injustice, and lovers of Drayton, resenting this, have sought to 
readjust the focus of the poem. Why did Drayton print the lines? 
Apparently he took them seriously and, on Mr. Hebel’s view, was 
something of a simpleton. 

The ‘Vision’ is a survey of Drayton’s collected edition of his 
Poems, 1619. Lines 15-54 summarize Drayton’s previous work— 
Idea. The Shepheards Garland, 1593 (I. 23); Peirs Gaueston, 1593 or 
1594, Matilda, 1594, both reprinted in 1596 with The Tragicall 
Legend of Robert Duke of Normandy (|. 25); Englands Heroicall 
Epistles, 1597 (1. 29); The Owle, 1604 (1. 34); The Barrons Wars in 
the raigne of Edward the second, 1603, a revised and altered version 
of Mortimeriados, 1596 (1. 42) ; Poly-Olbion, the first eighteen songs, 
1612, the complete poem, 1622 (1. 53). Lines 55-88 summarize the 
contents of the Agincourt volume, which was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register on 16 April 1627. 

8. a vriming Club. Cf. ‘the Covey of Wits’, Und. xlvii. 22, and the 
‘Play-club’ of the Ode on The New Inn, 26. 

10. conferring Symboles, comparing tallies, tesserae hospitales, the 
Greek σύμβολα, when two contracting parties broke a token in half, each 
party keeping one piece. 

12-14. So Jonson writes of Fame in M. of Q. 390-2: 

She, that enquireth into all the world, 
And hath, about her vaulted Palace, hoorl’d 
All rumors, and reports, or true or vayne. 


20. Regions seauen, i.e. the seven headings of the title-page of Dray- 


ton’s collected Poems, 1619. 
25. Legends three. ‘A lapse of memory; there are four legends, not 


three ’—Hebel. 
43-6. One of the rare political references in Jonson: cf. M.L. τιι. iv. 


128-9. 
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46. authériz’d, i.e. sanctioned by those in high place. For the accent 

οἵ. Shakespeare, Sonnet xxxv. 6, ‘Authorizing thy trespass with com- 

are’. 

7 50. Pertégesis, literally, as Jonson varies it, circumduction. He was no 
doubt thinking of the Τῆς οἰκουμένης περιήγησις of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
written c. A.D. 300, a geography of the world in hexameter verse, first 
published at Ferrara in 1512; Stephanus included it in his Poetae Prin- 
cipes Heroict Carminis, 1566. For the quantity of the word see vol. 
ix, p. 486: Jonson pronounced Greek by accent. 

61. Catalogue of Ships. ‘A Catalogue of the Ships in 12 Stanzas’ is 

given in Agincourt, 345-464. 
_ 86. Lapland, proverbial for its wizards: see Richard Eden’s The 
History of Trauayle in the West and East Indies, 1577, p. 284, and John 
Scheffer’s History of Lapland, translation of 1674, ch. xi, ‘Of the magicall 
Ceremonies of the Laplanders’. 

Cobalus, the German Kobold, or demon of the mines: see ‘cobalt’ in 
O.E.D. 

87. Empusa, the spectre of Aristophanes’ Frogs, 294. Lamia, an ogre 
who devoured children (Horace, A.P. 340) and who reappears in later 
literature ; e.g. in Ulrich Molitor’s tract De Lamiis & Pythonicis Mulieri- 
bus (c. 1498), and in Topsell’s Historie of Foure-footed Beastes, 1607, pp. 
452-5, where a ‘true picture’ is engraved of her: Topsell identifies the 
Empusa with the Lamia. 

88. Then Affricke knew. Cf. E.M.O. 11. vi. 178. 

89. Ends. The Elegies upon sundry occasions printed at the end of 
the Agincourt volume. 


XXXI 


Katherine, Baroness Ogle, was daughter to Cuthbert, Lord Ogle, 
and created Baroness Ogle by Charles I in 1628. She died at Bothal 
on 18 April 1629, and was buried at Bolsover on 20 April. No monu- 
ment was erected over her grave. 


ὁ Ζεὺς... διφθεράς, ‘In the fulness of time Zeus observes the records’. 
‘Proverbium apud Zenobium, 4. 11. fingitur enim e pelle Amaltheae 
caprae habere membranas, in quibus facta hominum notet, et tandem 
aliquando ea inspiciens beneficio vel poena rependat’ (Stephani Thesau- 
vus, ed. Hase & Dindorf, 1833). Compare Rabelais, Pantagruel, v, 
ch. xx, ‘On dict que Jupiter en la peau diphthere de la chevre qui 
Vallaicta en Candie . . . escrit tout ce que l’on faict au monde.’ The 
star Arcturus in the prologue to Plautus’ Rudens, 9-21, relates how 
men’s actions, good and bad, are reported to Jupiter: ‘Eorum referi- 
mus nomina exscripta ad Iouem’, and ‘ Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos 
habet’. 

8. Digests, Pandects. The Digesta or Pandectae were the code of 
- Roman common law compiled from the decisions of iurisconsulti under 
the superintendence of Justinian. 
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XXXII 


Sir John Beaumont (1583-1627) had two links with Jonson: he 
was the brother of Francis Beaumont, the dramatist, and he enjoyed 
the patronage of Buckingham. In the posthumous volume of 1629 
were printed elegies by T. Nevill and Sir T. Hawkins, Sir John Beau- 
mont the younger (who edited the volume), F. Beaumont, G. Fortes- 
cue, Drayton, Philip King, and ‘Ia. Cl.’. 

1. This Booke ... Adapted from Martial, νι. lxi. το, ‘ Victurus genium 
debet habere liber’. So Campion in the Latin lines prefixed to the Four 
Offices of Barnaby Barnes, ‘liber hic viuet, habet Genium’. 

4. Raw’lins, ‘in fortification, an outwork consisting of two faces which 
form a salient angle, constructed beyond the main ditch and in front 
of the curtain’.—0O.E.D. 

10. Ingine, Cf. E.M.I., v. iii. 115. 

22. Ethnicisme, paganism. 


XXXITI 


Edward Filmer was the elder son of Sir Robert Filmer of East 
Sutton, Kent. He died in 1669. The songs are translated from the 
French of Pierre Guedron and Antoine Boesset. 

8. the Lillie to the Rose. Cf. F.I. 543. 

12. French Daughter, Henrietta Maria. 

14. make... tongue. A favourite quotation from Chaucer: see N.I. 
I. ill, 68-9. 

XXXIV-XXXVI 


The date of the Expostulation is immediately after the performance 
of Chloridia at Shrovetide 1631 and the publication of Love’s 
Triumph through Callipolis, which was acted on the Twelfth Night 
just before. Inigo resented his subordinate position on the title-page 
of Love’s Triumph, ‘The Inventors, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones’. The 
claim to priority infuriated Jonson, and he avenged himself by 
omitting Inigo’s name from the title-page to the quarto of Chloridia 
and by writing these satires. Two interesting letters of James 
Howell, misdated 1635, refer to the circulation of the poems in 
manuscript and to the King’s anger with Jonson.’ 

‘IT thank you for the last regalo you gave me at your Museum, and 
for the good company. I heard you censur’d lately at Court, that you 
have lighted too foul upon Sir Inigo, and that you write with a Porcupins 
quill dipped in too much Gall. Excuse me that I am so free with you, 
it is because I am in no common way of friendship, Yours li’ 


1 The dates in Howell’s letters were added as an afterthought in the edition 
of 1650. 
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The second letter, which is entirely occupied with the theme of the 
satires, was first printed in A New Volume of Letters, 1647, pp. 5, 6. 
The opening letters ‘F. B.’ stand for ‘Father Ben’. 


‘To Mr. B. J. 


: B. The fangs of a Beare, and the tusks of a wild Bore, do not bite 

* worse, and make deeper gashes then a Goose-quill somtimes, no not 
the Badger himselfe, who is said to be so tenacious of his bite, that hee 
will not ‘give over his hold, till hee feeles his teeth meet, and the bone 
crack: your quill hath prov’d so to Mr. In. I. but the pen wherwith 
you have so gash’d him, it seemes was made rather of a Porcupine, then 
a Goose quill, it is so keen and firm: You know Anser, Apis, Vitulus, 
populos & Regna gubernant ; The Goose, the Bee, and the Calfe (meaning 
Wax, Parchment, and the Pen) rule the world, but of the three, the 
Pen is most predominant; I know you have a commanding one, but 
you must not let it tyrannize in that manner, some give out there was 
a haire in’t, or that your ink was too thick with gall, els it could not 
have so bespattered and shaken the reputation of a Royall Architect, 
for reputation, you know is like a faire structure long time a rearing, but 
quickly ruin’d: If your spirit will not let you retract, yet you shall do 
well to represse any more copies of the Satyre, for to deale plainly with 
you, you have lost some ground at Court by it, and as I heare from 
a good hand, the King who hath so great a judgement in Poetry (as in - 
all other things) is not well pleased therewith. Dispense with this free- 
dome of 

Your respectfull, 5. and Servit? 
I. H.’ 


These poems are printed from the holograph in the possession of 
Lord Ellesmere. The texts of the Newcastle MS. (Harley 4955) and 
the Vertue transcript are almost as authoritative. Their close 
adherence to the minutiae of Jonson’s punctuation prove that they 
were taken from an autograph copy. 


XXXIV 


2. Thirty pound in pipkins, i.e. ‘commodity’. Cf. S.W. τι. v. 118, 110, 
“It shall be the tenth name in the bond, to take vp the commoditie of 
pipkins, and stone jugs.’ 

5. Architas (more correctly Archytas with the y long), a Pythagorean 
philosopher of Tarentum, c. 460-390 B.c., and the greatest mathemati- 
cian of his day. He solved the problem of the doubling of the cube, and 
invented the method of analytical geometry. 

7. Ctesibius of Alexandria, ὃ. 250 B.C., celebrated for his mechanical 
inventions ; he is said to have been the first to discover the elastic force 
of air and apply it as a moving power. 

8. mistooke names. Inigo’s Vitruvius is at Chatsworth, not the Latin 
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text, which he probably could not read, but Daniello Barbaro’s Italian 
translation, 1567, the first reprint in quarto. Compare the sneer at 
Inigo’s latinity in T. of T. v. vii. 11-13. 

16. Mountebanck. Cf. Epig. cxxix and notes. 

Justice Jones. Inigo was a Justice of the Peace for Westminster: the 
Domestic State Papers, Charles I, clxxv. 3, have a report, to which he is 
a signatory, of the means taken to check the plague. Some citizens had 
objected to the interference of the Justices; perhaps there is a reference 
to this in lines 81-5. 

20. Asinigo (from Spanish asnico, dimin. of asno) had almost become 
an English word: cf. S.N. v. v. 14, ‘Don Assinigo’; it was the name of 
the clown in Tamar Cham, 1602. 

22. Langley. Francis Langley, owner of the manor of Paris Garden, 
builder of the Swan Theatre, and a member of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
See Ordish, Early London Theatres, p. 253. 

an Inigo. A poor pun on the Italian ‘iniquo’: cf. Conv. Dr. 467-9, 
and Ep. cxv. 27. 

26. veluet Sheath. Velvet scabbards were in fashion (E.M.I. τι. iv. 77) ; 
for the metaphor cf. Und. xlii. 85. 

27. wodden Dagger. The ‘Vice’ of the early drama had a dagger of 
lath (cf. D. is A.1.i. 49) ; here transferred to this ‘vice about the towne’, 
who ‘acts old Iniquitie’ (Ep. cxv. 5, 27). Falstaff’s ‘now is this Vices 
Dagger become a Squire’ (2 Henry IV, τ|1. ii. 310) is similar. 

32-9. A sneer at Chloridia: see the introduction to that masque. 

43. Court Hieroglyphicks, an outward symbol of all the vain pretences 
of the Court. 

56. Designe. Cf. T. of T. v. 11. 36. 

60. Σκευοποιός. Perhaps Jonson thought of Aristotle, Poetics, vi, § 19, 
ἴσως yap τῆς τραγῳδίας δύναμις Kal ἄνευ ἀγῶνος Kal ὑποκριτῶν ἔστιν, ἔτι δὲ κυριωτέρα 
περὶ τὴν ἀπεργασίαν τῶν ὀψέων ἡ τοῦ σκευοποιοῦ τέχνη τῆς τῶν ποιητῶν ἔστιν. 

64-5. Dominus doe All. Usually in the Latin form, Dominus or 
Magister Fac-totum (as in Ν.1. 11. v. 44). Dr. McKerrow (Nashe, iv. 292) 
quotes as the earliest example Aylmer, Harborough, 1559, 03, ‘M. Ha- 
man, who was, domine fac totum’ (referring to the story of Esther). For 
the application to Jones see T. of T. v. ii. 35, vii. 14. Randolph in The 
Muses Looking-Glasse, 1638, Iv. iii, echoes Jonson’s phrase: 


Were I a reverend Iustice as you are, 

I would not sit a Cipher on the Bench, 
But doe as Iustice Nimis does, and be 
The Dominus-fac-totum of the Sessions. 


66. Whistle. Cf. T. of T. v. vii. 48, x. 7. 

67. warme on his feet. Cf. Volp. τι. ii. 40, 41. 

68. Queen Anne. An interesting reference: Inigo’s first connexion with 
the Court, as far as we know, was his staging Jonson’s Masque of 
Blackness. 

42. Lanterne-lerry: with fuliginous heat, &c. A spiteful sneer at such. 
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scenic effects as ‘the region of five, with a continuall motion, seene to 
whirle circularly’ in Hymenaei, 223-5; the ‘vgly Hell, which flaming 
beneath, smoked vnto the top of the roofe’ in the Masque of Queens, 
23-6; the ‘three circles of lights and glasses, one within another’, which 
appeared at the ‘opening of the heavens’ in Daniel’s Tethys’ Festival, 
‘and came downe in a straight motion fiue foote, and then began to 
mooue circularly’; and the ‘house of Prometheus’, ‘an element of arti- 
ficial fires, with several circles of lights in continual motion’ in Cam- 
pion’s Lords’ Masque. T.of T. v. vii. 31, is directed at Inigo’sstage-effects 
with oiled lantern-paper. When Davenant’s Britannia Triumphans was 
published in 1638, he stated that there had been no masques for three 
years, lest the painted ceiling of Whitehall, ‘figuring the acts of King 
James of happy memory’, should be spoilt by smoke and lights; his 
own piece was given in a temporary room of timber. 

76. puppet play. Lanthorne Leatherhead’s “Hero and Leander’ in 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614, and the subsequent ‘motion’ of the tub in 
A Tale of a Tub amplify this suggestion. 

79. Adam ouer-dooe, in Bartholomew Fair: see especially 11. i. 1-26, 
where the diving into cellars is specified. 

87. new priming of thy old Signe postes. Οἵ. C.R. τ. iv. IoI-2. 

90. twice conceyud. It might easily happen that an old scene could 
be adapted for further use, and Court officials would welcome it as an 
economy. What appears to be a resetting of the design for the palace 
in the Masque of Oberon is found in Inigo’s Designs, nos. 44 and 45, 
reproduced in plates vii and viii of the Walpole Society’s edition. 

94. Cinnopar, crimson. 

τοι. the ffeasting Roome at Whitehall, burnt on 12 January 1619. 

104-5. Cf. D. is A. Iv. i. 58. 


XXXV 


1, 2. The reference is to Philip IV who rewarded the architect Gio- 
vanni Baptista Crescenzio for his work on the Pantheon of the Escurial 
by creating him Marquis della Torre. Jonson’s gibe was not forgotten: 
Gifford quotes an echo of it in Sir F. Kynaston’s Cynthiades, 1642 
(appended to Leoline and Sydaris), p. 138: 


Mean time imagine that Newcastle coles, 

Which as (Sir Inego sayth) have perisht Paules, 
And by the skill of Marquis would-be Iones, 

*Tis found the smoakes salt did corrupt the stones. 


8. a Caue of Wyne. Cf. Und. xlviii. 

9, 10. a shopp Wh slyding windowes, & false Lights. A sneer at Inigo’s 
designs for the new Whitehall ? It must be an antithesis to the Escurial. 

12. Thumbe. Tom Thumb takes part in an antimasque of twelve 
characters in The Fortunate Isles. The‘ Pygmy’ is identified with Jeffrey 
Hudson, the Queen’s dwarf, in the Vertue MS. He led the third entry 
in the antimasque of Chloridia. ‘ Paint a Lane’ is obscure: Nicoll (Stuart 
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Masques, p. 79) suggests a narrow back-shutter, but this does not fit 
any known masque. 

16. Dowgate Torrent. Cf. E.M.O. epilogue 8, 9. The reference is to 
the ‘artificiall sea . . . seene to shoote forth, as if it flowed to the land, 
raysed with waues, which seemed to moue, and in some places the billow 
to breake’ in The Masque of Blackness, 26-8. 

17. Brown paper fleet. ‘The Fleete is discovered’ in the ‘second pro- 
spect of the Sea’ in The Fortunate Isles, 619, but, if this is the reference, 
it is quite childish. 

20. Pancridge Earle, together with the ‘Duke of Shoreditch’ an 
honorary personage in the Finsbury Archers’ procession to Mile End 
headed by ‘Prince Arthur’: see 7, of T. It. vi. 5, 6. 
᾿ς 24. New-Ditch. Not in Stow’s Survay of London, where there is a full 
account of ‘The towne Ditch without the Wall of the citie’ (1603, ed. 
Kingsford, i, p. 19), which ‘partly now remaineth, and compassed the 
wall of the Citie’. Stow complains that its cleansing was neglected and 
the stream narrow, filthy, or stopped up by gardens and houses. Gifford, 
apparently without knowing that the title of the Spanish architect was 
“Marquis della Torre’, read ‘Tower-ditch’, the only important London 
ditch he knew as the old city ditch had disappeared. 


XXXVI 

A rendering of Martial, Ep. x1. Ixi: 
Versus et breve vividumque carmen 
in te ne faciam times, Ligurra, 
et dignus cupis hoc metu videri. 
Sed frustra metuis cupisque frustra. 
In tauros Libyci ruunt leones, 
non sunt papilionibus molesti. 
Quaeras censeo, si legi laboras, 
nigri fornicis ebrium poetam, 
qui carbone rudi putrique creta 
scribit carmina quae legunt cacantes. 
Frons haec stigmate non meo notanda est. 


XXXVII 


Written in 1631 or 1632. The verses ‘commended’ by Lord 
Treasurer Weston are Underwood, \xxvii; the ‘detractor’s’ joke 
about them, signed ‘I. E.’, was printed among Jonson’s minor poems 
of 1640. Along with two other sets of verse relating to Jonson, it 
was authoritatively printed in Poems consisting of Epistles & Epi- 
grams, Satyrs, Epitaphs and Elogies, Songs and Sonnets. With a 
variety of other drolling Verses upon several Subjects Composed by no 
body must know whom, and are to be had every body knows where, and 
for somebody knows what.—Ridentem dicere vera Quid vetat—Hor. 
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London, Printed for Henry Brome at the, Gun in Ivy Lane. 1658. 
Some lines on p. 34 are signed ‘Finis. Iohn Eliot’. The publisher’s 
address to the reader states: ‘These Poems were given me neer sixteen 
years since by a Friend of the Authors, with a desire they might be 
printed, but I conceived the Age then too squeemish to endure the 
freedom which the Authour useth.’ Eliot’s work is insignificant and 
quite mild in tone. But it is noteworthy that 1631, the approximate 
date of Jonson’s reply to him, produced the lampoons on Inigo 
Jones. The struggle against ill health and the loss of court favour 
stung to impotent fury a temper naturally combative and quite 
intolerant of criticism. 


14. Tyke, cur. 
20. the killer. Cf. B.F. τι. i. 16. 


XXXVITI 


For Richard Brome as Jonson’s servant see the Induction to 
Bartholomew Fair, 8. A brief estrangement is indicated in the ode 
on the failure of The New Inn (1. 27, critical note), but the breach 
was soon healed. Brome was proud of the connexion, and none of 
the tribe of Ben followed so closely in the steps of the master. In 
verses prefixed to the 1647 Folio of Beaumont and Fletcher (sig. g) 
Brome pays a striking tribute: he says of Fletcher, 


I knew him in his strength; even then, when He 
That was the Master of his Art and Me 

Most knowing Johnson (proud to call him Sonne) 
In friendly Envy swore, He had out-done 

His very Selfe. 


And in the prologue to his own City Wit (in Five New Playes, 1653) 
he describes the play as one 


which in bold Phrase 
The Author sayes has past with good applause 
In former times. For it was written, when 
It bore just Fudgement, and the seal of Ben. 


Brome’s friends strike the same note. John Hall, in verses prefixed 
to A Joviall Crew, 1652, A3, notices the failure of some ‘itching 
Academicks’ and adds: 


Your Fate is other: You do not invade; 

But by great Johnson were made free o’th’ Trade. 
So, that we must in this your Labour finde 

Some Image and fair Relique of his Minde. 
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Similarly John Tatham, on Aqy, attacks the critics and hopes that 
Brome’s ‘well wrought Piece’ may 


Draw th’ Curtain of their Errours: that their sense 
May be conformable to Ben’s Influence; 

And finding here, Nature and Art agree, 

May swear, thou liv’st in Him, and he in Thee. 


Finally, ‘C. G.’, who may be Charles Gerbier, in praising The 
Antipodes writes an entire copy on this theme. 

The Northern Lass was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 
24 March 1632. It is dedicated to Richard Holford: Jonson’s tribute 
is placed first of the commendatory verses; the other writers are 
Ford, Dekker, ‘F. T.’, and ‘St. Br.’. Some pertinent criticism of 
Jonson’s copy is supplied by Alexander Brome in an address ‘To 
the Readers’ of the Five New Plays, 1659, A4—A5¥: 


... ‘And yet there are a sort (one would wonder there should be) who 
think they lessen this Author’s worth when they speak the relation he 
had to Ben. Fohnson. We very thankfully embrace the Objection, and 
desire they would name any other Master that could better teach a man 
to write a good Play. The materials must flow from all parts of the 
world; but the Avt and Composition come onely from Books and such 
living Masters as that our great Laureat; And for this purpose we have 
here prefixt Ben Fohnson’s own testimony to his Servant our Author; 
we grant it is (according to Ben’s owne nature and custome) magisterial 
enough; and who looks for other, since he said to Shakespear ...J shall 
draw envy on thy name (by writing in his praise) and threw in his face... 
small Latine and less Greek; but also told Selden himself (as if Ben’s 
conscience checked him for being too good natured in commending 
others.) 

Your Book (my Selden) I have read... 
Though I confess (as every Muse hath erv’d, 
And mine not least) I have too oft preferr'd 
Men past their terms, and prais’d some names too much, 
But twas with purpose to have made them such; 
Since, being deceiv’d, I turn a sharper eye 
Upon my self, and ask to whom, and why, 

And what I write, and vex it many dayes 
Before men get a Verse, much less a Praise. 
...T first salute thee so, and gratulate, 

With that thy style, thy keeping of thy state. 

... 1 could take up (and nere abuse 

The credit) what would furnish a tenth Muse: 
But here’s nor time nor place my wealth to tell; 
You both ave modest, soam I. Farewel. 


‘It seems (what ere we think) Ben thought it diminution for no man 
to attend upon his Muse. And were not already the Ancients too much 
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trod on, we could name famous wits who served far meaner Masters 
than Ben Fohnson. .. . [Cases of Aesop, Lucian, and Virgil cited] nay, 
(to instance in our Authors own order) Nevius the Comedian a Captains 
mans man; Plautus servant to a poor Baker, Tevence a slave as well 
as sop; and (which for our purpose is most of all) our Authors own 
Master handled the Trowel before he grew acquainted with Seianus or 
Cataline.’ 

7. Comick Lawes. Cf. Beaumont’s tribute to Volpone, 11-16. Brome 
several times echoes this catchword of his master. He never strove, he 
says in the prologue to The Sparagus Garden, 1640, to gain 


more applause 
Vnto his Scenes, then such, as know the Lawes 
Of Comedy do give. 


In the prologue to The Novella (Five New Playes, 1659, H4%): 


Hee’ll ’bide his triall, and submits his cause 
To you the Fury, so you'l judge by Lawes. 


More decisively in the epilogue to The English Moor, 1658 (ib., p. 86): 


Wishing that as γ᾽ αγὸ judges in the cause 
You judge but by the ancient Comick Lawes. 
Not by their course who in this latter age 
Have sown such pleasing errors on the stage. 


10. A Prentise-ship. Dated by F. G. Fleay from 1623 when A Fault 
in Friendship, ‘written by Brome and young Jonson’, was licensed, to 
1629 when The Lovesick Maid was licensed. But in view of the fact 
that Brome’s relations with Jonson were sufficiently kindly to ensure 
the mention of him when a mere dependant in Bartholomew Fair, the 
period of tutelage may have begun earlier; there is the parallel case of 
Field, who read Horace and Juvenal with his master (Conv. Dr. xi. 
164-5). 

12-16. Adapted from Horace, Ep. 11. i. 114-17: 

Navem agere ignarus navis timet, habrotonum aegro 
non audet nisi qui didicit dare, quod medicorum est 
promittunt medici, tractunt fabrilia fabri: 

scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim. 


15. Bilbo-Smith. Cf. Und. xliii. 199. 

17. nall, awl. 

18. From Persius, Sat. v. 102, ‘navem si poscat sibi peronatus arator’, 
a passage echoing the Horatian extract cited above. 


ΧΧΧΙΧ 


Alexander Gill the younger was a son of the high master of St. 
Paul’s School whom Jonson sneered at in Time Vindicated, 171-88. 
On 1 November 1628 he appeared before the Star Chamber for 


\ 
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drinking the health of the assassin Felton and speaking disrespect- 
fully of the King ; he was sentenced to degradation from the ministry, 
a fine of £2,000, and the loss of his ears. But his father and Lord 
Dorset petitioned the king for mercy, and the sentence was not 
carried out ; he received a pardon in 1630. 


7. The Denis. An allusion to Dionysius the younger, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, who, when deposed, is said to have supported himself by keeping 
a school; the name is therefore a synonym for tyrant. 

10. tyke, Cf. xxxvii. 14. 

12. ballads. Unknown. 


XL 


In a pedigree of the Sutcliffe family examined and confirmed by 
William Segar in 1624, which has been preserved in Harley MS. 1051, 
ff. 147°, 148, ‘John Sutcliffe one of the Esquiers to King James’ 
appears as the son of Solomon Sutcliffe of Mairoyd in the parish 
of Halifax and nephew to Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter; 
his wife is described as ‘Alice Da: of Luke woodhowse of Kimberley 
in the County of Norff. Esquire’. 

The first edition was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 30 
January 1633. Jonson has merely versified the table of contents. 


XLI 


Anthony Stafford (1587-1645 ?) was a writer of religious books, the 
earliest of which was Stafford’s Niobe, 1611, dedicated to the Earl 
of Salisbury. G. C. Moore Smith gave a full account of him in Notes 
and Queries, vol. clii, pp. 219-21, 239-43. 

The Female Glory was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 12 
September 1635. It was dedicated to the Lady Theophila Coke. 
“Meditationes poeticae et Christianae in annunciationem beatae Vir- 
ginis’ are prefixed as well as verses by ‘T. M.’ and ‘B. I.’. The 
Romanizing tendencies of the book were attacked by Henry Burton, 
the well-known divine, in For God and the King, 1636. Stafford’s 
reply was not printed till 1860. 

Ἐς Cunningham questioned Jonson’s authorship of these verses, 
and we ourselves do not feel sure about them. Points which favour 
the ascription are (1) that ‘B. I.’ at that date would suggest Jonson ; 
(2) a link with him is provided by Stafford’s friendship with Thomas 
Randolph, who prefixed to his Jealous Lovers, 1632, verses ‘To his 
honoured Friend, M’. Anthony Stafford’, and inserted in his Poems, 
1638, ‘An Ode to M’ Anthony Stafford to hasten him into the Countrey’ ; 
(3) the latinisms ‘implexed’, ‘intersert’, and the punctuation, 
especially the metrical apostrophe in line 28, ‘they’ ador’d’, slightly 
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support the attribution. If Jonson wrote the lines, they were pro- 
bably composed while he was a Catholic between 1598 and 1612. 
This is the view of G. C. Moore Smith in a private letter to us, and 
of B. H. Newdigate in The Tablet, τ April 1944., Jonson wrote of 
the Virgin in the epitaph on his daughter Mary, Epigram xxii: 


Whose Soule heauens Queene, (whose name shee beares) 
In comfort of her mothers teares, 
Hath plac’d amongst her virgin-traine. 


The Ghyrlond, a device in letters formed by branches and flowers. 
The poem would naturally have had an emblematic engraving. 

6. gladdest ground. Cf. P.A. 39, ‘gladdest myrtle’. 

7. implexed. The only instance of this verb in the O.E.D. 

g-10. From Spenser, The Faerie Queene, 1590, 1. vii, st. 32: 


Like to an Almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms braue bedecked daintily ; 
Her tender locks do tremble euery one 
At euerie little breath, that vnder heauen is blowne. 


This passage was copied almost verbally by Marlowe in Tamburlaine, 
Part II, Iv. ii, 1592, H8. Selinis is Selinus in Sicily, the ‘palmosa 
Selinus’ of Virgil, Aeneid, iii. 705, so called because of the dwarf palm 
which grows there abundantly. The best MSS. give the forms ‘Selinys’ 
and ‘Selinis’. ‘Selinis’ is also a reading in Silius Italicus, xiv. 200. 

14. Eye of flowers. Cf. Und. Ixv. 7, 8: : 


Let our Nephewes see 
Thee quickly come the gardens eye to bee. 


17. intersert. Previously used by Stanyhurst and Florio. 

23. Shine. C.R. V. vi. 23. 

38-9. W. T. Brooke notes that these attributes are applied to the 
Virgin in the Litany of Loretto—‘ Turris Davidica, Domus aurea, Ianua 
Coeli, Stella matutina, Causa nostrae laetitiae, Speculum iustitiae, Sedes 
sapientiae, Mater amabilis, Mater admirabilis.’ Stafford in ‘A Pane- 
gyricke to the Virgin’ (A2¥) aptly comments, 


I cannot thinke thy Virgin bashfulnesse 

Would weare the Lady of Lorettos dresse, 

Though farre more glorious robes to thee were given, 
Meeknesse, and Zeale on Earth, Glory in Heaven. 


52. two-fold point of Noone, when the two hands of the clock overlap. 


XLII 


The Shepheards Holy-day, Rutter’s first play, followed in 1637 and 
1640 by The Cid, was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 19 
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January 1635. It was dedicated to Sir Kenelm Digby, and had 
commendatory verses by Jonson and May. 

7. deepe-grounded, understanding men. Cf. B.F., Induction 76. 

19-30. The ‘Play-club’ sneered at in the Ode to Himself on the failure 
of The New Inn: the minuteness of the reference to the officials is very 
tantalizing ; none of them can now be identified. 

30. Carract. Cf. E.M.I. 111. iii. 22. 


XLII 


Captain Robert Dover (1575 ?-1652) founded about 1604 the Cots- 
wold Games celebrated annually at Whitsuntide on a spot known 
as ‘“Dover’s Hill’ near Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire. The 
games included wrestling, jumping, pitching the bar, handling the 
pike, dancing, and the chase. They died out during the Common- 
wealth, were revived under Charles II, and finally ceased in 1852 
when the field was enclosed. 

‘Annalia’ in classical Latin meant a festival observed at the 
beginning of the year. The collection has thirty-four poems, one by 
Dover himself, others by well-known writers, such as Jonson, 
Heywood, Randolph, and Marmion, and by rectors of neighbouring 
parishes whose contribution gives point to Jonson’s tribute that 
the Games ‘advance true Love, and neighbourhood’. 


1. drop hey Vies. To ‘drop vies’ was the ordinary form of the phrase. 
Cf. J. Poynet, A Short Treatise of Political Power, 1556, K7, ‘See whether 
ye (English) be not hable to matche them, yea to ouermatche them, and 
to droppe vie, three for one’; Nashe, Lenten Stuffe, 1599, p. 29 (Works, 
ed. McKerrow, iii, p. 172): ‘Parish for Parish throughout Lancashire, 
Cheshire, or Wingandecoy, both for numbers in grosse of honest hous- 
holders, youthfull couragious valiant spirites, and substantiall graue 
Burgers, Yarmouth shall droppe vie with them to the last Edward groate 
they are worth.’ The phrase refers to ‘vying’ and ‘revying’ a trick at 
cards (E.M_.I. tv. ii. 95); ‘to drop’ means ‘to lay down’ stakes. Jonson 
cannot make up his mind whether Dover’s games or the Olympic festival 
of ancient Greece is the nobler. 

9. Hipocrites. A characteristic fling at the Puritans. 


XLIV 
Lines 7-8 point to the beginning of Charles I’s reign; if they 
referred to James, they would have been printed in the 1616 Folio. 
τ. Cf. The Forrest, τι. 39-40: 


Then hath thy orchard fruit, thy garden flowers, 
Fresh as the ayre, and new as are the houres. 
With the first phrase cf. Spenser, Prothalamion, 70, ‘So fresh they seem’d 
as day’; for the second see S.N. 1. v. 81 n. 
445.11 M 
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8. Father of our spring. A compliment.already used for James I: see 
King’s Ent. 625-8. ; 


ALY 


Apparently a fragment of some lost entertainment at a great house 
near the Peak. 


1. the wonders of the Peake. Enumerated in Ent. Welbeck, 92 foll., 
St. Anne’s Well at Buxton, Eldon Hole, and Poole Hole. 

3-4. breake my mind, reveal what is in my mind. A shade of criticism 
seems to lurk in ‘as some would say’, usually a magisterial formula with 
Jonson. Cf. The Two Italian Gentlemen, Bj: ‘ Fortunio. How findeth he 
redresse, that breakes his minde vnto a foole?’ Wily Beguilde, 1606? 
E3¥: ‘ Peter. I like her well, & I haue broken my minde to her, and she 
would say neither I nor no.’ 

13. An echo of the proverb, ‘Tis merry in hall when beards wag all’ 
(οἵ. Τ΄.. ο[ Τ. ν. ΤΧ. 12). 

15. morts, women—a gipsy word; see G.M. 166. 

mirkins, malkins, with a.quibble on its coarser meaning: see O.E.D. 
s.v. ‘merkin’, 

28. standard, ensign. 

33-4. Alluding to the proverb of a masterful wife ‘The woman wears 
the breeches ’—the alternative title of Brome’s City Wit, for instance. 

39. Pem Waker. Interesting as elucidating the alewife ‘Pem’ of the 
Entertainment at Welbeck, 122-31. 


XLVI 


This trifle may be accepted as genuine on the authority of the 
Newcastle MS. 


XLVII 


A clue to the date is given in the second and seventh lines. The 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Palsgrave took place on 
14 February 1613; they were driven from Bohemia in the winter of 
1620. Villiers came to court in 1614; he was created Earl of Bucking- 
ham on 5 January 1617, Marquis on 1 January 1618, and Duke on 
18 May 1623. The reference to his good fortune points to a date 
shortly after he obtained the earldom ; the omission of any reference 
to Prince Charles would also fit in with this. 

‘Raph’ is explained by Aubrey (MS. 8, f. 55): ‘The K. was mighty 
enquisitive to know who this Raph was: Ben told him twas the Drawer 
at the Swanne taverne by Charing crosse who drew him good Canarie. 
for this drollery his Matie gave him an hundred poundes.’ George 
Powell the actor confirms this story in ‘The Epistle Dedicatory to the 
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Patentees, and Sharers of their Majesties Theatre’ prefixed to The 
Treacherous Brothers, 1690, A2v: ‘The time has been when as old 
Ben ended his Grace with God bless me and God bless Ralph, viz. the 


-honest Drawer that drew him good Sack. So some Modern Authors 


with the same Equity, might full as Pathetically have furnish’d out 
one Article of their Prayers . . . with God bless Mohun, and God 
bless Hart, the good Actors that got ’em their good third Days...’ 
He is also commemorated in A Search after Wit... By an Vnder- 
Drawer at the 5 Head-Tavern in Gate-Street, 1691, p. τ: 


Father Ben! For thy gentle Assistance I call 
Now Toping above in Apollo’s Whitehall, . . . 
As ever you lov’d our Progenitor Ralph, 
Look down for a Moment, ... 


With a footnote ‘A Drawer that Ben Johnson used to remember in 
his Prayers’. 

In the version referring to Lady Bedford, Rafe, ‘The Countesses’ 
man who wonne y® race’, is apparently the ‘light-foot Ralph’ of 
S: of N. τι. 111. 11. 


XLVIII 


Jonson’s authorship of this poem was established by W. D. Briggs 
on internal evidence. It is rare for that much-abused test to prove 
so decisive. The Ode is closely akin to the two ‘Odes to Himselfe’ 


in Underwood, xxiii, ‘Where do’st thou carelesse lie Buried in ease 


and sloth?’ and at the end of The New Inn, ‘Come leaue the lothed 
stage’. All three poems breathe the same militant spirit. Lines 19- 
21, 24-7, 32-6 echo lines in the ‘Apologetical Dialogue’ appended 
to Poetaster: for example, . 


O, this would make a learn’d, and liberall soule, 
To riue his stayned quill, vp to the back, 
And damne his long-watch’d labours to the fire. 
(Il. 209-11) 


I, that spend halfe my nights, and all my dayes, 
Here in a cell, to get a darke, pale face, 
To come forth worth the iuy, or the bayes, 
And in this age can hope no other grace— _ (Il. 233-6) 


Once, Ile ’say, 
To strike the eare of time, in those fresh straines, 
As shall beside the cunning of their ground, 
Giue cause to some of wonder, some despight, 
And vnto more, despaire, to imitate their sound. 
(11. 228-32) 
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pen tale Orange ca Seeger ee ee 
38. Chrystal sheild. In The Golden Age Restored, 137, Pallas ‘throwes 
a lightning from her shield’. Cf. Albricus, De Deorum Imaginibus, 1570, 
p. 166 (appended to Hyginus’ Fabulae), ‘De Minerua’: ‘in sinistra scu- 
tum crystallinum habebat quod caput Gorgonis 4 ceruice serpentibus 
monstrose continebat.’ Lydgate, The Troy Book, ii, 2540-50, 2557-60 
(ed. Bergen) : : : 
‘ And next Venus, Pallas I be-helde, 
With hir spere and hir cristal schelde,... 
And first pe scheld of Pallas, pe goddes, 
Signified, as I can expresse, 
In vertu force, by manly hige diffence 
Ageyns vices to maken resistence. 


Peele, The Arraignment of Paris, line 980 (Malone Society reprint), ‘wise 
Pallas cristall shielde’. 


XLIX 


Even without the assignment to ‘B. J.’ in a manuscript, this 
poem is fully attested. It is an altered version of The Underwood, 
xxxvii, ‘Sir, I am, thankfull, first, to heaven, for you’. The last 
fifteen lines of each copy are identical. 


L 


A close translation from Lucan’s Pharsalia, viii. 484-95. It is the 
speech of the eunuch Photinus to King Ptolemy at Alexandria, 
advising the murder of Pompey who fled to Egypt after his defeat 
at Pharsalia. The speech was used by Massinger in The False One, 
1. i.-302-12. Lines 9-16, 19, and 20 are verbally the same in Sejanus, 
i. 180-7, 178-9. It looks as if Jonson made the translation with an 
eye to using it in a play. It would suit the ‘Machiavellian’ type of ' 
statesman. 


- 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


THE Grammar even in the form in which it has come down to us is 
unfinished. The promise in 1. vi. 52 to discuss quantity ‘in the heele 
of the booke’ was not kept. In the fifth chapter Jonson leaves out 
his ‘etymology’, adding no Latin notes and giving no clue to his 
pronunciation. In 1. i the examples of ‘apostrophus’ are defective. 

In the reference to himself as ‘elementarius Senex’ ‘after thirty 
years conversation with men’ (I. vi. 50) ‘Senex’ is decisive for the 
grammar being a work of Jonson’s last years, but ‘thirty’ would suit 
better the date of:the first version lost in the fire of 1623. 

The three main authorities on whom Jonson drew for his Grammar 
are: (1) De recta & emendata Lingue Anglice scriptione, Dialogus, 
Thoma Smitho equestris ordinis Anglo authore, Paris, R. Estienne, 
1568. Sir Thomas Smith’s object was to reform English spelling ; 
for example, to do away with superfluous letters such as c and g, 
and to distinguish between the different g, s, and ¢h sounds. All 
Jonson’s animadversions on English spelling are found in Smith. 
(2) The First Part of the Elementarie which entreateth chefelie of the 
right writing of our English tung, set furth by Richard Mutlcaster. 
London, T. Vautrollier, 1582. Jonson freely used this work without 
any acknowledgement. (3) Two books by Ramus (Pierre de la 
Rameée), Grammatica, Paris, A. Wechel, 1572,! and Schole in Liberales 
Artes, the first part of which treats of grammar, Basel, 1578. These 
are constantly used, and the scheme of the syntax in Book II is based 
on Ramus. Jonson also used Juli Cesaris Scaligeri De Causis 
Linguae Latinae Libri Tredecim, Lyons, S. Gryphius, 1540, for the 
first book, citing his authority, and he dipped occasionally into 
Logonomia Anglica. Qua Gentis Sermo facilius addiscitur. Conscripta 
ab Alexandro Gil, Pauline Schole Magistro Primario, London, John 
Beale, 1619; revised edition, 1621. Beale was not quite equal to 
the difficult task of printing a book in Latin with phonetic spellings 
for English words; in quoting the book (from the second edition), we 
have silently corrected errors. 

The imposing array of early Latin grammarians cited in Jonson’s 
notes, notably Terentianus Maurus of the second century, Martianus 
Capella of the fifth century, and Quintilian are all taken at second. 
hand from Scaliger and Ramus. Jonson knew Quintilian well, but 
in this book he never quotes him independently. A misquotation 
from the Menaechmi of Plautus (ll. 653-4) in a note on the letter 
‘V’, and a reference to a fragment of Pindar in a note on ‘S’, are 
similarly borrowed. 


/ 


t Fully discussed by O. Funke, ‘Ben Jonson’s English Grammar’ (1640) in 
Anglia, \xiv (1940), pp. 116-34. 
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In 1662 Jonson’s ‘son’ James Howell published A new English 
Grammar, Prescribing as certain Rules as the Language will bear, for 
Forreners to learn English: Ther is also another Grammar of the 
Spanish or Castalian Toung, With som special remarks upon the 
Portugese Dialect, &c. It was dedicated to Queen Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, whose portrait is the frontispiece. Howell’s effort may be 
described as an epitome of Jonson’s Grammar in all points which 
he illustrates. He has hardly an original touch. ) 


In editing the first book of the Grammar we have had at our 
disposal a manuscript commentary by the late Sir Mark Hunter, 
written for our use and presented to us in 1925 when we wrote the 
introductory essay in the second volume. We have constantly used 
the Oxford Dictionary. The historical notes prefixed to each letter 
of the alphabet in the Dictionary are a storehouse of research with 
a wealth of philological knowledge garnered and sifted. We have 
used two pioneer authorities, A. J. Ellis, On Early English Pro- 
nunciation, five parts, 1869-89, and Henry Sweet, A History of 
English Sounds from the earliest period. But the helper to whom we 
are most indebted is Mr. E. J. Dobson, who read the proofs of the 
phonology, corrected our mistakes, and supplied a valuable comment 
on this section of the Grammar. This has been largely rewritten, 
but, if mistakes remain, we are responsible. 


Preface 


5, 6. Rudenesse, and Barbarisme. So Mulcaster pleads that by the 
study of grammar ‘we our selues also shall seme not to be barbarous, 
euen by mean of our tung, seing fair speche is som parcell of praise, and 
a great argument of a well ciuilled people’ (Elementarie, ch. x). 

7. Copie, copiousness (Lat. copia). 

15. Zeno, disputing of Quies. The origin of solvitur ambulando. Dio- 
genes Laertius, VI. ii. 39, tells the story, but of Diogenes: πρὸς τὸν εἰπόντα 


᾿ 
ὅτι κίνησις οὐκ ἔστιν ἀναστὰς περιεπάτει. 


Boox I, Chapter I 


4. Etymology ... the true notation of words. In the seventeenth century 
‘notation’ meant the explanation or exposition of a term in accordance 
with its etymology. ‘Etymologia, quae verborum originem inquirit, a 
Cicerone dicta est nofatio’ (Quintilian, 1. vi. 28). 

11. A letter... Jonson means a ‘speech-sound’ (sprachlaut) or speech- 
element, but the word has also to do duty for the symbol of a speech-sound. 
Jonson is translating Ramus, Grammatica, τ. 1: ‘ Litera est in syllaba sonus 
individuus: cuius prosodia é potestate, orthographia é forma percipitur.’ 

12. Prosody, or right sounding, 1.6. orthoepy. 
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The English Grammar “τό 


Chapter IT 


1. The twenty-four letters had been increased to twenty-six by 1640 
when the Grammar was printed by differentiating ‘i’ and ‘u’ vowel 
from ‘j’ and “ν᾿ consonant. As one of Jonson’s leading authorities, de 
la Ramée, had made the change in his Grammatica of 1599, it is note- 
worthy that Jonson did not follow him. ‘The present usage . . . appears 
to have been generally established’ in England ‘after 1630’ (O.E.D.). 

Note (h). Linere ‘to smear’ and liture, ‘erasures’, in Scaliger refer 
to Roman wax-tablets. The etymology of litteva is unknown. 

3-5. Mulcaster, ch. xvii, ‘first of the single letters, whose names be 
familiar in our daielie vse, their number 24. their form either great, or 
small ... the great letters ar to begin full sentences. . . . And proper 
names... And to write numbers with ...’. 

17. Accident, a purely conventional symbol. 

22-4. From Mulcaster, ch. xvli, p. 110, ‘The consonants be either 
mutes and close the sound, as, b. c. d. δ. k. p. 4. t. or half vowellish as, 
f.1. m.n.r,.s. x. Ζ. which hauing the help of a vowell to begin their force 
continew it themselues a great while after.’ There is no scientific prin- 
ciple in this differentiation; mutes are those whose name ends with 
a vowel, half-vowels those whose name begins with one: hence the inclu- 
sion of x as a half-vowel. Mulcaster may have used Gil’s name ez for 2, 
or the old ezod (later izzard). 

25-6. From Mulcaster, ibid., ‘h. is an aspiration onelie in power, tho 
a letter in form...’. 

27. W.and Y. have shifting and uncertaine seates. So Gill, Logonomia, 
1621, p. 10, “ὟΝ, & y, incertas hactenus sedes habuerunt’. Jonson’s treat- 
ment of these letters in ch. iii. 132-68, seems partly based on Gill. 

Latin note (Rk), 7. ‘Antiqui’ is an insertion of Jonson’s, but Smith is 
referring to the ancient grammarians. 

(k) 9. cymbalum mundi, a nickname given by the emperor Tiberius to 
the grammarian Apion because he made the world ring with his noisy 
disputations. 


Chapter III 

I-9. Jonson did not quote the words with which Smith prefaced note 
(n), probably because they referred to Latin: ‘Latini quinque vocales 
habebant, a, 6, i, 0, u, & eas omneis ancipites, id est, modo longas, mod6 
breues, ...’ (f. 10). The rest of the paragraph is taken from Mulcaster 
(p. 110), ‘The vowells generallie sound either long as, comparing, 
veuenged, enditing, enclosure, presuming: or short as vansaking, reuélling, 
penitent, omnipotent, fortinat: either sharp, as mate, méte, ripe, hdpe, 
dike, or flat as: mat, mét, rip, hop, duk. Which diuersitie in sound 
where occasion doth require it, is noted with the distinctions of time and 
tune, ...’ Mulcaster did not properly distinguish between stress and 
length. His “ὁ flat’ means o when it stands for #, as in love, and his 
‘o sharp’, though normally long o as in frozen, perhaps also stands for 


͵ 
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a true short 0, as in the dialect word mother (puella), which is one of his 
examples. Classical rules of quantity confused some of Our writers ; thus 
the short second ὁ of vevenged would be counted long by position. 


A 


12. French ἃ, the a in dme, but this ignores the a in avoir. ‘Lesse, 
then the French &’ = more fronted. 

13. ancient. In ME. such words as ancient could be pronounced either 
with short ἃ (a pronunciation which occasionally survived into the 
seventeenth century), or with the diphthong aw, from which a form 
with long a developed in the fifteenth century as a variant; this last 
' eventually drove out its rivals. Jonson may have used either short a, 
as his other examples suggest, or long @ (ME. 4), which equally comes 
under his general description. . 

14-20. About 1400 a glide vowel (u) was developed between a and 
final J, forming a diphthong au which was monophthonged to ὦ about 
1600. Mulcaster says (p. 128), ‘tho we write calm, balm, talk, watk, chalk, 
calf, calues, salues: yet we pronounce them so as if theie had no, 1, but 
onelie the duble, w or single, cawm, bawm, taulk, waulk, chauk, caulf, 
cawues, sawues’. 

Jonson pronounced ‘salt’, ‘malt’, ‘bam’, ‘cAm’ all with the same @ 
sound; when he speaks of a consonant following the a, he confuses 
sounded and written /. 

E 


The phonetic account of 6 is beside the point. It is compiled from the 
Latin authorities and refers only to a true e sound, which, when long, 
was often written ea in the sixteenth century and is wrongly styled a 
diphthong by Jonson in Chapter V. His short e sound in stressed syl- 
lables is identical with our present short 6 in ‘men’. 

His account of e is based, with some important modifications, on 
Mulcaster (pp. 111-13): ‘And first for rule’ (i.e. general rule) . . . ‘it 
either soundeth or is silent, and that either in the former or in the last 
syllabs. . . - Whensouer E, is the last letter, and soundeth, it soundeth 
sharp, as mé, sé, wé, agré. sauing in the, the article, ye the pronown, and 
in Latin words, or of a Latin form, when theie be vsed English like, as, 
cevtiovare, quandare, where e, soundeth full and brode after the originall 
Latin. 

‘Whensoeuer e, is the last, and soundeth not, it either qualifieth som 
letter going before, or it is mere silent, and yet in neither kinde en- 
creaseth it the number of syllabs. I call that E, qualifying, whose 
absence or presence, somtime altereth the vowell, somtime the consonant 
going next before it. It altereth the sound of all the vowells, euen quite 
thorough one or mo consonants as, mdde, stéme, éche, kinde, stripe, ore, 
curve, téste' sound sharp with the qualifying E in their end: whereas, 
mad, stem, éch, frind, strip, or, cur, tost, contract of tossed, sound flat 
without the same E.... 


1 We have italicized Mulcaster’s examples. 
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‘It altereth also the force of c, g, s, tho it sound not after them, as 
in hence, for that, which might sound henk, if anie word ended in c. in 
swinge differing from swing, in vse differing from vs. I call that e, mere 
silent, which tho it neither sound, nor qualifie anie letter, yet maie it 
not be spared from the ends of fiue kinds of words. [First foreign deri- 
vatives from originals ending in -s, as ‘case’. Secondly, words with the 
z sound of s in the last syllable, as ‘excuse’.] Thirdlie of words ending 
in v, the consonant, as. craue, deceiue, gloue, loue, throue, méue, shroue. 
Fourthlie after 1, in combination with anie consonant, as whistle, gristle, 
wrestle, wrangle, -fisle, britle, trikle. sauing where v, the consonant cum- 
meth before 1, in the same proportion of sound like to these, where the e, 
is passant ...and therfor is written before the 1. tho it shew the verie like 
force, to the mere silent e, after the l, as. diuel,. viuel, vauel, shouel.... 
Fiftlie, after the duble ss, in the end, .. . as witnesse, worthinesse, vedresse. 
For wheresoeuer the long s, endeth the word, the silent e, will follow, 
like to a silent Hebrew Scheua in the ending K, which theie call Caph. 
Now the form of 5, in this dubling must nedes be long, bycause it must 
answer the first, which is long, and therefor must nedes haue the silent 
(iaerns 
_ ‘E. when it endeth the last sillab, with one or mo consonants cumming 
after it, either soundeth flat and full, and maketh a syllab, as in vesé, 
wretch, discent. or it is passant & soundeth quick like the fine gentle i, 
mostwhat not encreasing the number of syllabs as writen, goten, saieth. 
This e, passant and the gentle i, be of such affinitie, as theie do oftimes 
enterchange places, as indite, induce, intent, or endite, enduce, entent... 

‘E, ending anie former syllab soundeth of it self brode, and longish, 
as veprehend, delegate. onelesse it be a deriuatiue or compound of som 
sharp ending é, which answereth the primatiue or simple in the first 


_ sound, as agréing, of agré, foreséeth, of foresé. If it end the syllab with 


anie consonant after, it is flat, as entending, repentant.’ 

26. as in the French i. Jonson inserts these words in Mulcaster’s 
account. ‘Sharp’ means e when it is pronounced as [7:] and contrasts 
6 sounded ‘full and broad’ in cervtiovave, &c., 1.6. as [e:] or [e:]. 

27. yé. Classed by Jonson with ‘mé, sé, agré’ and not, as by Mulcaster, . 
with ‘thé’. The normally developed vowel of ye was ME. @ as in meet, 
which is Jonson’s pronunciation. There was also a less regularly de- 
veloped pronunciation with ME. ¢ as in meat, recorded by Robinson 
(1617) and Coles (1674) as well as by Mulcaster. 

30. serves as an accent, to produce the Vowell. So Jonson for Mulcaster’s 
‘altereth the sound’. Mulcaster may mean only length, but his account 
is ambiguous. : 

Jonson’s remark that this final e ‘soundeth obscure, and faintly’ is 
purely imaginary; it does not sound at all. Mulcaster’s distinction is 
clear: the ὁ either influences a foregoing sound, vowel or consonant, or 
is ‘mere silent’, i.e. is neither sounded itself nor affects another sound. 

33. altereth the power of c. g. 5. See under these letters. 

34. hence, first so spelt in the sixteenth century. Middle English 
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‘hennes’: compare ‘twice’ and ‘thrice’, Middle English ‘twyes’ and 
‘thryes’. The later spelling shows that the s sound was voiceless in 
unstressed syllables and was maintained after other Middle English final 
s’s had become voiced. j 

Swinge, Old English ‘swengan’, causative of ‘swingan’, the g in- 
fluenced by an originally following j7— ‘*swangjan’. 

35. Use... us. This might imply that the distinction between the 
noun ‘use’ (jis) and the verb (jiiz) is later than Jonson’s day, and he 
fails to make the distinction clear in his treatment of 5 and z. But the 
orthoepists made it; e.g. Mulcaster with his ‘vsé, usé’. 

36. 1. is coupled with a Consonant. See under /. 

39. after v Consonant. V consonant is never final: ἡ’ was the old 
symbol for the voiced spirant as well as for the vowel; the 6, even when 
silent after a vowel + wu, was held to show that u was a consonant. 
Thus, ‘loue’, not ‘lou’. 

double ss was a means of distinguishing voiceless from voiced final s. 
The addition of the e was irregular in view of the Middle English spellings 
‘los’ and ‘cros’. Salesbury in his account of Welsh pronunciation (1 567) 
attributes such spellings as ‘goodnesse’ to the printers ‘in consideration 
for iustifying of the lynes’ and advocates ‘goodnes’ (Sweet, p. 200). 

41-2. longish, but flat. Other seventeenth-century grammarians show 
a long vowel in the prefixes de-, pre-, and re- and identify it with ME. ¢. 
Jonson calls this ὁ flat, and the sharp accent over the prefixes of ‘dérive’, © 
‘ prépare’, ‘vésolve’ is an error. Jonson’s ‘flat’ means two sounds: (1) in- 
line 39 ME. é, which is short, (2) in line 49 ME. @, which is long or 
‘longish’. 

49. flat, and full, taken over from Mulcaster. Though he here treats 
the. short e of stressed closed final syllables, he does not notice that 
this sound occurs in syllables which are not final, e.g. the derivatives 
‘descending’, ‘resting’. 

51. passeth away obscur'd, like the faint 1. Mulcaster’s ‘e passant’ and 
‘gentle i’, further commented on in his account of i. ‘The quik i, and 
the gentle passant e, ar so near of kin, as theie enterchange places with 
pardon, as in descryed, or descryid, findeth, or findith, hir, or hey, ...’ 
(p. 115). 

_ 52. divel. Jonson used this form as in the title of The Divel is an Asse. 
From the Old English ‘déofol’ the natural development of ‘déo-’ would 
be dé- (compare the Scots ‘deevil’), but it was shortened early to “dev-’ 
and ‘diy-’. Charles Butler, in The English Grammar, 1633, 43, Says, 
‘DEVIL, or rader deevil, not divel: (as soom, far fetcing it from diabolus 
woold‘ hav‘ it).’ 

55. her, hiv. Mulcaster (p. 131), ‘Hev, the feminine and hiv, be so 
enterchangeable frinds, as theie maie be vsed indifferentlie’. Jonson 
never uses ‘hir’, but it is in Howell, 1662, p. 10, as an alternative form 
of ‘her’. 

As a final point in the treatment of e it may be noted that Jonson 
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makes no mention of the long sound of e when it is not the last letter 
in such words as ‘seen’. In Chapter V on the diphthongs he prefers to 
spell it ‘séne’. 


I 

60. of a double power, i.e. vowel and consonant. 

63, 65. sharpe .. . flat, i.e. long and short. Jonson’s ‘sharpe accents’ 
are diphthongs, the ‘flat’ short 7 monophthong. 

68-73. From Mulcaster (p. 114), ‘If it’, viz. the letter i, ‘be a deri- 
uative of a sharp primitiue, it soundeth sharp, and casteth his primitiue 
consonant ouer to the next syllab, as, repine, rvequite, enquire, vepineth, 
requiting, enquired, bycause a consonant cumming betweene two vowells 
in anie simple word must be spelled with the latter.’ Mulcaster is giving 
a rule of syllable-division in writing and printing. Jonson’s hyphens fit 
in with this. 

74-8. From Mulcaster (p. 115), ‘I, inthesame proportion soundeth now 
sharp, as giue, thriue, aliue, wiue, tttle, bible, now quik. as, giue, liue, 
siue, title, bible, which sounds ar to be distinguished by accent, if 
acquaintance will not seme in much reading.’ Jonson omits Mulcaster’s 
‘thrive’ and ‘wive’, which do not pair off properly, and his two sounds 
of ‘bible’, the latter being ‘bibble’ (to tipple). ‘Title’ and ‘title’ are the 
same word: our modern spelling of the latter, ‘tittle’, is found in 1535. 

76. give = ‘gyve’ (fetter), pronounced with hard g until the eighteenth 
century ; give is the verb. 

80-3. From Mulcaster (p. 115): ‘I is vsed consonantlike, when it 
leadeth a vowell in the same syllab, as Jak, Iames, tolie, ump, toy.’ 


O 


Mulcaster (p. 115): ‘O is a letter of as great vncertaintie in our tung, 
as e, is of direction both alone in vowell, and combined in diphthong. 
~ The cause is, for that in vowell it soundeth as much vpon the u, which 
is his cosin, as vpon the 6, which is his naturall, as in cdsen, dosen, 
mother, which 0, is still naturallie short, and, hdsen, frosen, mdther, which 
o, is naturallie Jong. In the diphthong it soundeth more vpon the, 
u, then vpon the, o, as in found, wound, cow, sow, bow, how, now, and 
béw, séw, wrdught, ovight, mow, trough... . besides his time long and short, 
besides his tune with or without the qualifying e, sharp or flat, .. . when 
it is the last letter of a word, it soundeth sharp and loud, as agé, ἰό, s6, 
né. saue in ἐὸ the preposition, wd the numerall, dd the verb: his com- 
pounds as. undo, his deriuatiues as. doing. In the middle syllabs, for tune, 
it is sharp, as here, or flat if a consonant end the syllab after o. For 
time the polysyllab will bewraie it self in our dailie pronouncing:’ (e.g. 
ignorant, impudent, impotent.) ‘O varieth the sound in the same propor- 
tion, naie oftimes in the same letters, as loue, gloue, done, shoue, remoue, 
and /due, grdue, shrdue, noue.t This duble sound of o, in the vowell is 


1 A misprint for moue. 


™ 
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Latinish, where 0, and u, be great cosens, as in voltus, voltis, colo. And 
vultus, vultis, occulo: in the diphthong it is Greekish, for theie sound 
their ov, still vpon the u, tho it be contract of 00, or Oc,~. . ᾿ 

88-9. of much change and uncertaintie. Part of the uncertainty is due ἡ 
to the fact that Middle English o in certain words = u, and was there- 
fore purely orthographic, e.g. ‘loue’ was written to avoid ‘luue’. And 
ou, the Middle English symbol for 7, had become a diphthong. 

90. in the long time soundeth sharp and high. Mulcaster’s ‘naturally 
long’ o. This is 0, and not u. 

92. folly is very curious and may be put in here in error. In ΤῊΝ 272 
and 274 Jonson rhymes ‘folly’ with ‘holy’, and Randolph in an echo 
passage of Amyntas, v. viii (ed. 1638, p. 112) has 


Almighty Ceres, is not this life holy? Echo. Folly. 


The Oxford Dictionary gives ‘fooly’ as a fifteenth-century form, and 
‘folie’ (which might be either 6 or 6) as a form from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, but ‘folly’ for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Shakespeare’s song in As You Like It, τι. vii, rhymes ‘folly’ 
"with ‘holly’ and ‘jolly’. Wallis, Grammatica Anglicana, 1653, pairs off 
‘fall’ and ‘folly’ as examples of long and short sounds of the guttural 
vowels ἢ and 6. Gill pronounces the o short. There must have been two 
pronunciations, but the short sound was evidently the common one. 

93. thrdte. Jonson objected to oa in chapterv, 28-31, where he dis- 
cusses his idea of the diphthong. In E.M.JI. 11. v. 10 (Quarto) and Iv. 
iv. 11 (Folio) he has ‘you lie (lye Folio) in your throte’; in Sej. I. 31 
both Quarto and Folio have ‘throates’. The latter is probably a printer’s 
spelling. 

94-6. more flat, a comparatively ‘back’ vowel, identical with u, as 
such an example as ‘loue’ shows. akin to τι, identical with ME. τ. 
mother had originally ME. 6, but underwent early shortening to %. There 
were double forms of ‘loue’ and ‘prove’ up to the nineteenth century. 
Gill has ‘luv’, Salesbury.‘luuv’ (= ἃ). Price (1668) has ‘priv’, Cooper 
(1685) and Miege (1688) have ‘priv’ (Ellis, p. 1013). ; 

97-101. Mulcaster (p. 136) makes the u sound predominate in the two 
groups which Jonson correctly distinguishes. (His ‘sow’ is the noun, 
‘pig’; Jonson’s the verb.) In the examples ‘ought’, ‘sought’, ‘nought’ 
6+u were sounded together with emphasis on the first element, nearly 
as in ‘to know’. Gill has the phonetic spellings ‘é6uht’, ‘nouhht’, and 
‘wréuht’, ‘s6u’ for the verb ‘sow’. But for the second group, Jonson’s 
‘oftener upon the τ᾿, he had ‘sound’, ‘hou’, ‘nou’, ‘dou’, ‘kou’. 

102. looseth, loseth its sound, i.e. becomes silent. Cf. Howell, on o, 
A new English Grammar, 1662, p. 12: ‘But in the last syllable before 
n she loseth her strength, as Devotion... person... Before w also at 
the end of words she loseth her strength, and becomes an x, as hollow — 
..., hollu; Tallow tallu...’. ‘Person’, ‘action’, ‘persoun’ and ‘accioun’ 
in Middle English. When such French words begin to follow English 
stress, the vowel sound in the last syllable is weakened to an obscure 
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sound. Gill, on grounds of etymology, says ‘personz’, not ‘persnz’, the 
latter apparently representing the common pronunciation. The pro- 
nunciation [w ilu], [bil uj, goes back to the late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century. 

104, willow. billéw. Mulcaster (p. 139): ‘That both in bissylabs and 
polysyllabs tho the same writing be in the end which is in the mono- 
syllab, yet the sound is far quikker, as in either of them the ending, 
ow, runneth but like a single, τ, whereas in the monosyllab, it wilbe 
heard full, as in Léw, kndw, and bellow, mellow, yellow, the difference is 
sene.’ Jonson makes the same distinction. 

105. holds up, and is sharpe, retains its o sound (open 6) and is long. 

107. Apparently by the acute accent Jonson indicates an open o 
sound, and by the grave accent a uw sound, without regard to stress or 
quantity. 

108. ἐὸ (OE. ‘td’). Jonson means ‘ti’ and must so have pro- 


nounced it. 


I11. varieth the sound, long open o and %. 

Character, and proportion, general resemblance in spelling and stress. 
Mulcaster (p. 124) defines ‘proportion’, ‘when a number of words of 
like sound ar written with like letters, or if the like sound haue not the 
like letters’. 

113. Jonson selects from ’Mulcaster’s examples. Mulcaster pairs off 
“loue, gloue, doue, shoue, remoue’ (ME. %) with ‘Idue, groue, shroue, and 
noue’ (a misprint for ‘moue’) (ME. 6, i.e. long open 0). Loue is OE. lufu 
(‘amor’) ; Jéue is OE, léfian, a verb meaning ‘to praise’, which survived 
till about 1600 in the North: see O.E.D., sv. love, vb?. In Jonson’s 
examples ‘shdéue’ is impossible unless it can be shown that a pronuncia- 


tion ‘shév’ (open o) existed. ‘Shiv’ (shove) is made certain by the 


modern pronunciation. ‘The phonetic development, OE scufan, mod. E. 
shove, may be compared with OE dizfe, mod. ἘΣ. dove’ (O.E.D.). Tf, how- 
ever, as Sir Mark Hunter suggests, the second ‘shdve’ is a misprint for 
“shréve’, which is one of Mulcaster’s words, Jonson’s statement becomes 
clear and correct. We get 


shrove 
grove 


shove 


plavé u% sounds 
Vv 


ὁ sounds. 


We have accepted this emendation. 


‘On the whole, Jonson’s account of o is fairly accurate, much more 
so than Mulcaster’s, but inadequate. There is one strange omission. He 
makes no reference to short open ᾧ, which in English words—at least 
in closed syllables—is maintained in all periods, as in ““God”’, “fox”, 


“oft”, and in French words, as “‘lodge”’, “‘proper”’. 
‘The different sounds he indicates are— 


yy 66 


- (1) Long open o () in “‘chosen”, “‘hosen”’, ‘‘holy”; “open”’, “over”, 
“note”, “throte”’; “go”, ἌΠΟ" SO τ “no”, “sh¢r)ove”’. 
(2) Short u (i) in “‘cosen”’, “‘dosen”’, “mother”, “brother”’, “love”, 


” c »” “e 


“‘prove”’, ‘‘shove”’, ‘‘glove”’. 
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(3) Long u (a) in ‘‘to”. In view of the other examples (“two”, “do”, 
“undo”, “doing”) Jonson may mean [u:] as in boot). 


(4) Diphthong with predominant o sound in ‘“‘ought”, “sought”, 
“nought”, “mow”, “sow”. This is the late ME diphthong ow. 
(5) A second diphthong with obscure first element, « predominating, 


o2 66 


which developes later to au in “sound”’, ‘‘bound”’, “how”, now’, 
32.) 


“thou’”’, ‘“cow”’. * Mark Hunter. 


117-18. V, is sounded :.. tongue. From Ramus, Grammatica, 1.1, p. 6: 
after saying ‘O sonat pleniore orbe, lingua introrsum reducta’, he goes 
on ‘U, mediocri orbe, media lingua depressa, supero labro sonat altits’. 
Jonson’s narrower, and meane compasse is a narrower curve of the lips 
than o. Some depression of the middle of the tongue, e.g. the French % sound 
in ‘use’. Of a double power, i.e. vowel and consonant. 


119-20. As a Vowell ...%s. So Gill (p. 7): ‘V, est tenuis, aut crassa: 
tenuis v, est in Verbo tu vz bse vtor: crassa brevis est τι. ut in pronomine 
us nos; aut longa ii: vt in verbo to tiz οὐδὲ scaturio, aut sensim ex eo more 
aque vi express@.’ The true long ἃ being spelt 00 is not treated here by 
Jonson: he treats it under o (ll. 87—8), but does not properly differentiate 
it from short a. 


121-30. Mulcaster (p. 116): “V besides the notes of his form, besides 
his time and tune, is to be noted also not to end anie English word, 
which if it did it should sound sharp, as nu, ἐγώ, vertt. But to auoid | 
the nakednesse of the small u, in the end we vse to write those termina- 
tions with ew the diphthong, as new, tvew, vertew. It is vsed consonant- 
like also as well as i, when it leadeth a sounding vowell in the same 
syllab, as vantage, veuiue, deliver or the silent e, in the end, as beleue, 
veproue. This duble force of both i, and v, is fet from the latin, and 
therefor it is neither the vncertaintie of our writing, nor the vnstedfast- 
nesse of our tung, for to vse anie letter to a duble vse.’ With Mulcaster’s 
help we can fill in the bad lacuna in Jonson’s text in lines 125-6. 


122-3. Jonson merely distinguishes the spelling. This is etymologi- 
cally correct, -ew with English, -we with French words. The explanation 
that u never ends any word ‘for the nakednesse’—Mulcaster’s term—is 
fantastic: ‘naked’ 4 has no more reason to be ashamed than any other 
unfortunate vowel. Ellis (ii, p. 579) comments ‘ UE used in later spelling 
as a final u, owing to a rule made by no one knows whom, no one knows 
why, and no one knows when, that no English word can end in w’, 


126. veve, reave. 


WwW 


133-4. alwayes Vowellish. Jonson’s view that τῷ is always a vowel or 
‘vowellish’ was shared by Smith (see note (4) opposite Jonson’s text) 
and Hart (1569). Initial w is a consonant, or at any rate consonantish, 
though in such words as ‘sweet’ and ‘twenty’ it may be a half-vowel. 
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Mulcaster (p. 117) is clear on the point: he says w ‘is vsed somtime as 
a vowell, somtime as a consonant. It is neuer vowell but in the diph- 
thongs as, draw, knew, throw, neither is it to enter the middle syllab of 
anie word, sauing in thré cases’ (namely, (1) derivatives of ‘know’, 
(2) analagous words like ‘own’). ‘The third is from manifest difference, 
where the single τι, might easilie be mistaken, and ioyned to the vowell 
following, as in vouell, couard, like houell, couert,...’ 

The question of vowel, half-vowel, and consonant sounds of ἡ and u 
is difficult. It is clearly discussed in Wilmann’s Deutsche Grammatik 
(p. 4): ‘Half-vowels.—As a rule every vowel, singly or in combination 
with neighbouring consonants, forms a syllable; in the diphthongs two 
vowels are fused together into syllabic unity. In another way i and u 
lose their power to form syllables in such words as Lydia, Jaguar. These 
sounds, because like consonants they do not form independent syllables, 
are called consonantish ὁ and wu, or half-vowells [z, 4]. They lie close to 
the consonants 7 and w, and go over to them, if the narrowing of the 
mouth-channel [Mundcanals], which already has been formed by the 
vowels 2, u, proceeds so far that a perceptible friction [Reibungsgerausch] 
arises.’ This narrowing process is no doubt what Jonson intends, though 
he analyses it incorrectly. It is plainly impossible to pronounce wu like 
the Greek οὐ “quicke in passage’ (line 135) and retain its length. Jonson 
is probably influenced here by Smith, who says (a) that English w 
is only a vowel identical with ἃ (6) that Latin long # is the same as 
Greek ov. It follows that Greek ov (i.e. Latin Δ), if pronounced short, 
is the same as w. ; 

Gill, whom Jonson also seems to have had before him in the sections 
on w and y, recognizes the consonantal power of w. 

139. put the aspiration before. Jonson’s analysis of wh as h+u+u is 
clearly wrong, but in his time wh had not become mere w as it commonly 
is insouthern Modern English. Gillsays—pp. 10, 11 of the edition of 1621, 
in which he rewrote the passage—‘W aspiratum, consona est, quam 
scribunt per wh. ὅς tamen aspiratio precedit. Ille namq; voces que per 
wh, scribuntur ; possunt, atq; etiam ad exempla maiorum scribi debent 
per hw, aut hu. ita enim, nihil aliud inde colligi queat, quam quod ex 
ipso wh, intelligimus: vt wil siue wil tweele nassa; hwil siue huil twheele 
rota. Tamen quia nostra experientia docet, w, et wh, veras esse sim- 
plicesq; consonas, in quarum elatione u suggrunnit tantum, non clara 
vocalis auditur; ideo illud w ante vocales aut diphthongos ius assigma- 
tum obtinebit: at wh, mala tantum consuetudine valebit in what quid, 
wheder uter ἃ similibus.’ The modern authorities agree with Gill. 
‘Wu, a consonantal digraph, normally represents initial hw in words of 
OE. origin, as in hwet what, hwisprian to whisper’ (O.E.D.). 

142. there will be no doubt, i.e. that it is a vowel. This is true and 
dates from Middle English. Ten Brink, The Language. and Metre of 
Chaucer, p. 79: ‘Medially and finally after vowels w has without excep- 
tion been vocalised and has united with the preceding vowel to form 
a diphthong, stvaw, trewe, soule (OE. sawol), growen.’ 
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Jonson does not discuss wr-, but ‘in’ standard English the ὦ was 
finally dropped in the seventeenth century’ (0.E.D.), though Gill 
pronounced it. : 
Latin note (d). p solebant conscribere. The wyn, a character borrowed 
from the Runic alphabet, began to supersede wu in the eighth century. 
+ is only Smith’s symbol for V. , 


Y 


149. meeve Vowellish: compare Jonson’s treatment of w. Initial y now 
and in Jonson’s time is simply consonant 1, a voiced palatal spirant 
related to i as w is to uw. Mulcaster says: ‘Y, likewise’ [i.e. like W] ‘is 
somtime consonantish, somtime vowellish. Consonantish, when it 
leadeth a vowell, as yonder, young, yonker, beyond, that your, yard, ... 
Vowellish either to expresse Greke enfranchisements, as syllabs, poly- 


syllabs, tyran: or English naturalls, which is in thré places’, namely ~ 


(1) ‘when one i, followeth another immediatlie in the middle of a word’, 
_as in ‘veplying, multiplying, denying, bying’; (2) ‘the shrill ending i, 
ought to be a y, as deny, aby, defy’; (3) ‘ot, the diphthong sounding 
vpon the o’, as ‘ioy, anoy, toy, boy’. He concludes: ‘Hereby we find 
that y, in the natur of a consonant is mere English, in the natur of a 
vowell a mungrell, half Greke, halfe English, to expresse those enfran- 
chisements, which we borow of the Grekes, when we leaue som signe ot 
their original writing.’ ; 

Y is a vowel in Smith (f. 18), who substitutes 7 in such words as 
‘ yes’—the ‘Ii’ sound, according to him—which he writes ‘jis’ and ‘ies’, 
and ‘young’, ‘yoke’, and ‘younker’—the ‘Io’ and ‘Iu’ sounds—which 
he writes ‘iung’, ‘idk’, ‘iunker’. 

151. the Dutch, whose Primitive it is. If Jonson means that ‘young’ 
and ‘younker’ are derived from the Dutch, he is right about ‘younker’, 
wrong about ‘young’. 

154. yelke, yolk. ‘The spelling yelk appears to have ceased to be 


frequent since the third quarter of the nineteenth century, but it iss - 


found in recent scientific and technical works. The pronunciation (yelk) 
survives locally’ (O.E.D.). 

157. In the Diphthongs. See ch. v. 4, 5, and 19. 

165-7. From Smith: see note f. The suggestion that the y is ‘thin u’ 
(ii) is sheer pedantry. The words ‘tyrant’ and ‘syllable’ came from the 
French ‘tiran’ and ‘sillabe’, and have developed accordingly. If there 
was a learned pronunciation such as Smith and Jonson state, it quickly 

‘died out. Gill pronounces such words as ‘cyprus’, ‘hyssop’, ‘nymph’, 
‘tympany’ with ‘j’ or ‘i’, which in his spelling mean a diphthong or 
a short 1. 

Jonson omits to notice the unstressed y in ‘many’, ‘holly’, 

‘folly’. 
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' Chapter IV 


3. B... alwayes one. Mulcaster (p. 119): ‘B, is allwaie one in what- 
soeuer place, as brabling, lubber, crab.’ Jonson does not note that b is 
silent in some words, such as ‘lamb’, ‘comb’, ‘thumb’, ‘debt’, ‘doubt’. 
His account of P (Il. 115-16) would suit B better, while his account of 
B would be satisfactory for P. He has followed Terentianus Maurus, 
who groups the two letters thus: 


B littera vel p quasi syllabe videntur, 
iunguntque sonos de gemina sede profectos. 
Nam muta iubet portio comprimi labella, 
vocalis at intus locus exitum ministrat, 
velut intus agatur sonus: ast altera contra 
pellit sonitum de mediis foras labellis. 


ς 


ἱ 8. to quarrell Orthographie. E.M.I. τι. i. 118-19, ‘I had quarrell’d My 
brother purposely’. 

_ ΤῸ foll. Mulcaster (p. 119): “Ὁ, is strong like to k, before a, ο, u, either 
simple vowells, or combined in diphthongs, as cankard, cautele, concord, 
coward, cunning, or when it endeth a foresyllab before anie other con- 
sonant as c. q. k. t. as in succede, acquaint, acknowledge, expecting. C, is 
weak like, s, before e, &, i, either alone or in diphthong, as ceasse, deceit, 
suycingle, or before the qualifying silent e, in the end, as acceptance, 
whence, once.’ But in the main Jonson bases his account on Smith. Of 
c Smith says (f. 21d), ‘ante a & o, & u plané κ Grecum sonat’. 

19. All these examples are French, except ‘whence’, where the -ce 
is a later spelling of -es. 

20. Before the Diphthongs, only before the so-called’front diphthongs, 
not before au or ou. 

22-6. From Smith, but with a slight change in Smith’s wording. For 
‘pro vero τοῦ Chi.’ Jonson substitutes ‘pro tenui τοῦ Chi’. Through a 
misunderstanding of Smith’s note, which he quotes, he has blundered 
badly over ‘Chapel’ and ‘chance’, which did not come into English till 
the thirteenth century. Smith says that the Anglo-Saxons pronounced 
δ, especially before e and 2, as we do ‘in the words which follow’, namely, 
‘Capel’, ‘cans’, &c. He does not say that these words are Old English. 
As written c is never pronounced ch in English, and as Jonson treats ch 
_ separately, no account of it should have appeared here. 

24. canc. The spelling ‘chans’ is found from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. As Smith gives ‘cans’, the ‘canc’ of the Folio is 

probably a printer’s error. 


D 


31. with the Latines. Smith (f. 24a), “ τοῦ d, & ante & post vocales 
᾿ς idem nobis qui et illis [sc. Latinis] sonus est.’ 


445.11 N 
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pronounc’d softly. Ramus, Grammatica, p. 8: ‘T, lingua superos dentes 
premente, fortius sonat. .. . D, strictius lingua inferos dentes & modice 
superos afficiendo, mollits sonat.’ 

Jonson does not recognize ὦ = ἀξ as in modern ‘verdure’. It was 
a later development except in vulgar speech. 

32. nether teeth is a blunder derived from Maurus. Ramus has cor- 
rectly ‘dentes superiores’. Jonson does not seem to have realized that 
his Latin authorities were contradictory. 


F 


Mulcaster (p. 120): ‘F, hath two forces, whereof the first is generall 
for the Greke ph. . . . The second force of f, is like to v, the consonant, 
which I vse to call cosens, bycause of their correspondence in change, 
as bereue bereft, leaue left, cleaue cleft. In if and of, tho we se f, we here 
u, iue, oue, yet the aduerb of distance vseth the f, still, like ph, as I speak 
of him, which commeth a far of.’ 

38. The more generall ... softest. Here, as in the account of P, Jonson 
calls the voiceless f a softer sound than the voiced f (v). He seems to 
have been led into this blunder by Ramus, Schol. Gram. ii, col. 29, “Sic 
Terentianus Maurus spiritum leniorem in f, insinuat, quam fit in aspera 
¢ grecorum’: Jonson quotes Maurus’ dictum that f ‘falls off from the 
Greek ¢ in a gentle dull sound’. 

40. feight. So ‘feighting’ in S.S. 11. iv. 11, an unphonetic form, per- _ 
haps dialectal in The Sad Shepherd. 

44. cleft... left. Again impossible: the presence of the ¢ (not d) shows 
that the f is voiceless. 

45-9. Jonson did not himself observe the distinction of spelling in of 
and off. In the autograph manuscript of The Masque of Queens, 181-2, 
‘IT bit of a sinew’; ‘I brought of his ragges’, and 375, ‘When Vertue cut 
of Terror’. ‘Of’ for ‘off’ is frequent in the 1616 Folio. 


G 


Mulcaster (p. 120): ‘G, is allwaie strong befor a. ο. u. whether single 
vowells or in diphthongs as, Baie, gant, fod, Sood, gout, gut, gulling. 
Likewise before r, or 1, as graue, grant, glance, glew. And in the end of anie 
syllab, where the qualifying e followeth not, as in long, tung, onelesse 
the qualifying 6, be left out, for som addition, which beginneth of a © 
vowell, as range, vanging, swinge, swinging, for in that place g, is weak. 
As it is also and allwaie before the qualifying e, as, cage, huge, drudge, 
snudge, hedge, dodge. It is somtime strong, somtime weak before i, and 
e, contrarie to the latin, where it is allwaie weak before the same vowells, 
tho not contrarie to the Greke and Hebrew. This varietie of force before — 
these two letters semeth to giue som matter to confusion in our writing. 
For as it is weak in these, gentle, ginger, gin, germain, and such: so it 
is strong in these, geld, gesse, gilt, begin, gig, gét and such, and therefor 
no maruell if we write, college of collegium, and college of collega, with 


i 
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the same letters, seeing our g is capable of both the forces before the 
Same, e. . . . But why do som vse to put an τὰ, after the strong g, in 
som places, as in guise, guide, fuest, beguile, and not write them all 
without the u, and with the g onelie, as girde, girth, firdle, getting ? 
And why maie not these words be writen ise, Sest, bide, bevile, as well 
as begin, beget, seing both our g, is strong before these vowells, and the 
difference noted, and g, with the u after is of another propertie in vse, 
as language, guise [read Guise,|] Guichiardine, Guin, guerdon?’ 

Mulcaster says further (p. 152) that w was made for a ‘strong supple- 
ment, in guy, guide’, and that ‘languish, anguish, language’ differ from 
these. 

53. before a. o. and τι. strong, the voiced guttural explosive; or ‘hard’ 
g. Gate owes its hard g to the OE. plural gata; get is from Old Norse geta. 
OE. gietan should have developed y. Gut is Old English. 

55. before the Aspivate. Ghost is a misspelling: OE. ‘gast’, ME. ‘gést’. 
The spelling with gh ‘appears first in Caxton, who was probably in- 
fluenced by the Flemish gheest. It remained rare till the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and was not completely established before 1590’ 
(O.E.D.). Jonson has the spellings ‘ghests’ (frequent in The New Inn, 
e.g. I. ν. I) and ‘ghesse’ (Caf. 11. 318; K. Ent. 560) and ‘ghirland’ 
(5..5. τιι. 11. 8). 

55-9. Jonson does not distinguish, as Gill does—he is the first to do 
so—between g, as in ‘dug’; n, as in ‘sing’; and ng, as in ‘spangle’. ng 
at the end of words is now, and was in Jonson’s time, ἢ. yng occurs 
before a vowel or /, as in ‘spangle’, ‘hunger’, except where analogy 
works in favour of ἢ, as in ‘singer’, and parts of verbs, as ‘singing’ 
(Sweet, p. 269). g never appears at ‘the end of words’ of English origin ; 
‘egg’, ‘leg’, ‘lug’, ‘dug’ (the noun) are Scandinavian. ‘Dug’, the past 
participle of ‘dig’, is a late formation, dating from the sixteenth century. 

61. weake = dz. This sound derives (1) from OE. final or medial 
palatal in the combination cg and ng before an original 7 or 7; e.g. ‘hecg’, 
Germanic ‘*hagja’ (hedge), and sengan, Germanic ‘*sangjan’ (singe) ; 
(2) from the French 7 or g before e and 7; e.g. Chaucer’s ‘juge’ for 
‘judge’. Jonson’s examples ‘age’, ‘stage’, and ‘judge’ are French; 
‘hedge’, ‘sledge’, and ‘drudge’ are English. 

64-6. Before τὶ... like the French gu. The French gu was a repre- 
sentation of w in words of Germanic origin. Hence ‘guile’ beside English 
‘wile’, ‘guise’ beside English ‘wise’, ‘guide’ allied to OE. wiian, *to 
know’. In guest (OE. ‘giest’ and ‘gest’, ON. gesty) the French spelling 
came in the sixteenth century. Jonson has the spelling ‘guift’ in £.M_I. 
1. ἢ. 99, C.K. (Quarto) 1. 11. 45, iv. 117, 567. 1. 508, Alch. v. 1. το, 5.5. 
Arg. II. 16, vi. 40: it must have been Jonson’s regular spelling, though 
the printers frequently alter it. 

67. Guin or ‘Gwin’, from Mulcaster: the Folio misprints ‘guin’, 

guerdon, Caxton has‘gwerdon’. The pronunciation gw isin Mulcaster, 
Butler (1633), Hodges (1643), and the O.E.D. records gw- forms from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 
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69. the powers ave confus’d owing to Scandinavian influence. Geld is 
Scandinavian ; get and give are Scandinavian words. F ‘inger is the ng before 
a vowel noted above. Gitterne is from the Old French ‘guiterne’. Gibe 
‘is of obscure origin’ (O.E.D.). The other examples are regular. 

77. from the Latine., Untrue; but it shows how Jonson pronounced 
g before a front vowel. 

Note (p). Jonson has edited Smith, who writes (f. 36) ‘Desono... satis 
constat, doctrine tantim causa characterem illi dabimus hunc §%, vt 
secernatur ἃ g’. For ‘tres literas, κ᾿ y. x.’ (line 4), Smith has ‘tres 
indices’; in line 11 ‘pronuntiant’ for ‘proferunt’. 


i 


K 


Mulcaster (p. 121): ‘K, serueth for the strong c, before e, and i, 85. 
in Kent, kitchen, kin, King. It goeth before no consonants but n, as 
knaue, knop, and 1, with the e silent after, as pekle, pikle, trikle, cakle. 
Which are to be writen with k, before the 1, bycause the simples be pek, 
pik, trik. .. . K followeth 5, where c, wold be weak, as in skivmish, skirt, 
skvap, otherwise c, as scape, scope, scour, sculler. Where the same force 
is dubled, the former also must be k, if the simple end in k, quikker, 
thikker, thwakker. of quik. thik, thwak, otherwise c, maie serue and supply 
the room.’ 

83. ὦ necessavie Lettey ... Smith (f. 26a), ‘Quod si ¢ litera sonum 
habet quem anté dixi: # litera nobis maximé necessaria est, & pracedit, 
sequitirque vocales omnes.’ 

85. The k before ‘was pronounced apparently till about the middle 
of the seventeenth century’ (O.E.D.). ‘Knave, knel, knot’ are all from 
the Old English cn-, Middle English kn. So ‘know’, OE. ‘cnawan’. 

87-8. The general rule is that in old English the Germanic καὶ after f be- 
came palatalized ; OE. ‘miéel’ became ‘muchel’, ‘dic’ became ‘ditch’. 
But before a back vowel, the Germanic & remained ; hence ‘fickle’ from 
OE. ‘ficol’, ‘quick’ from ‘cwicu’. 

Jonson (or his printer) always has ‘scape’ and ‘sculler’. 

Latin note (4), 2. Jonson inserts ‘Romani’. 


L 


99-101. Smith (f. 260): ‘L litera semivocalis est, quam quanvis 
abhorreant Itali & maximé Hetrusci, qui pro flume, flore, fiume & fiore 
scribunt & loquuntur, tamen Angli retinent eam semper integram.’ The 
Smith quotation in the Latin note has been edited: perhaps that is why 
Jonson omitted Smith’s name at the end of it. Smith’s examples are ‘abl’, 
‘stabl’, ‘sabl’, ‘fabl’, ‘febl’, ‘bridl’, ‘cribl’, ‘coupl’, ‘cobl’, “scribl’, ‘nible’, 
‘stumbl’, ‘mombl’. He adds ‘In omnibus his quidam e addunt in fine, 
ut able, stable, fable, sed certé illud e’, as in the quotation. But Jonson 
inserts ‘tanquam a fontibus, habilis. stabilis. fabula. Verius,’ ... Smith 
has ‘Alii abil, stabil, fabil: alii abul, stabul, fabul scribunt: sed nequicquam 


/ 
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proficiunt’. Hence the etymological notion is Jonson’s and rather irrele- 
vant, as Smith is speaking of spelling which attempts to be phonetic. 
“Stable’ in the examples is the adjective; ‘stabul’ is a fifteenth-century 
form for both adjective and noun, and ‘fabul’ or ‘fabulle’ are written 
side by side from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. Stow, Survay 
of London, 1603 (ed. Kingsford, i, p. 34), has ‘fabuled’ for the verb. 

104-12. Mulcaster (f. 121), after saying that / is doubled after a and 
o in the end of words, as ‘call’, ‘roll’, except when another consonant 
follows the /, as ‘false’, ‘colt’, adds: ‘Hereupon, ali, in composition 
before a naturall consonant, hath but a single /, as albeit, also, almost, 
otherwise a duble, as in allwaie, allhail, allone. Where it maie be douted 
whether the president of these two, all, and oll, maie not induce the 
dubling of all other terminations, in 1, as well, bell, shrill, still, full, scuil, 
which dubling of the last ll, semeth most agreable both to reason and 
vse, where the vowells sound hard vpon the 1, as it doth in these. But 
if the vowell sit not so hard, as in diphthongs, where the length of the 
vowells sound breaketh the force, that should light vpon the 1, as in 
mail, fail, hail, recoil, foil, and such as, diuel, eutl, riuel, why should the 
1, be dubled? It is the swiftnesse of the pen sure, which can hardlie 
staie vpon the single ending 1, that causeth this dubling.’ 

The doubling of final consonant letters after a short vowel, found in late 


. OE. and continued in ME., was purely graphic, a conventional way of 


showing that the vowel was short. 

104. sounds hard upon it (Mulcaster’s phrase), i.e. is short and stressed. 

Jonson says nothing about the dropping of / in such words as ‘calm’, 
‘half’, ‘walk’, ‘folk’: see under A, lines 13-20. In ‘should’, ‘would’ 
the 1 was pronounced in the sixteenth century, and Shakespeare rhymes 
‘should’ with ‘cool’d’ in Venus and Adonis, 385. Jonson once or twice 
spells ‘wou’d’ (T. of T. τι. ii. 16); ‘would’ rhymes with ‘bold’, Hym. 
145-6, ‘fold’, A.P. 1, 2; in Herrick ‘co’d’, ‘sho’d’, and ‘wo’d’ are regular 
spellings. 

M 

Jonson’s phonetic account of m is pure pedantry ; his Latin authorities 

are worthless. Obscure in the end: that final m was weak in Latin we 


know (1) from the m elision, (2) from its disappearance in the Romance 
languages. English m has no tendency to disappear, at least in stressed 


syllables, and even inflexional m (-um) survives in ‘whilom’ and ‘seldom’. 


Compare too the suffix -swm in such words as ‘wholesome’. 


N 


Again the Latin phonetic notes are worthless, ‘Lips and nose’ is from 
Ramus and Maurus. Ramus, Grammatica, 1.1, p. 7, says, ‘N, lingua in 
palati ccelum reflexa, labris simul extremis & nare tinnit’. Martianus 
Capella might have taught Jonson that » was a dental. He does not 
notice the combinations ng, mk (see under G, 57-9), which are fully 
discussed by Gill. 
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125. Breaketh softly through the ips. Why Jonson here does not follow 
his Latin authorities—‘erumpit’, ‘pellit sonitum’—is a mystery; they 
make it clear that was a forcible sound. But Jonson blundered equally 
badly over the other labial ἡ. 


Q 


Jonson borrows both his jokes and his examples from Smith. ‘Si 
princeps essem Grammaticorum’, says Smith, ‘ita vt leges eternas, & 
per omnem hunc Romanorum & Germanorum orbem valituras, ferendi 
haberem authoritatem, vt mendicam, supposititiam, & nulla necessitate 
vere liter locum iniuriosé occupantem expellerem, & longé hinc exulare 
iuberem: vt Sara fecit Agar & Ismaelem, Isaacus postquam ccepit in 
robur crescere.’ (f.29.) 

The ‘ English-Saxons’ of course wrote cw, not ku: of Jonson’s examples 
only ‘quick’ is Old English (‘cwicu’) ; the others are French and came 
in in the fourteenth century. 

137-8. Till custome .. . intreated her into our Language. Qu is found 
_in the earliest glosses and occasionally in the Rushworth Gospels; it 
came in again after the Norman Conquest (O.£.D.). 

Jonson has some atrocious blunders in the Latin notes. Smith writes, 
quite correctly, of 4, ‘hanc habemus, sed semper precedentem sue 4, 
vt ancilla superba’: ‘Q walks in front of her u like a proud waiting- 
woman.’ If Jonson had been utterly ignorant of Latin, he could not 
have blundered worse than by changing this to ‘Cum precendente sud u. 
ancilla superbé’: ‘Q with her proud waiting-woman x in front of her.’ 
He repeats the blunder in the misquotation of Terentianus Maurus, 
which he copied from Ramus. Maurus wrote ‘Namque Q premissa 
semper 1 simul iungit sibi’. Ramus (or his printers)’ turns this into 
‘Q, premissA semper u, simul mugit sibi’, a minim blunder of the letters 
‘iun-’ and ‘mu-’. It looks as if Jonson was misled by this fatuity to 
make Smith’s text fall in with it. How he could have ever supposed 
that the sound of qg had any affinity with m—‘ Mugit intus abditum, ac 
cecum sonum’, in his quotation from Maurus—baffles explanation. 


R 


143-6. From Ramus, 1. i, p. 7, ‘R, mediocri sono, lingua interius 
palatum feriente, & circa dentes tremula susurrat.’ Schole, ii, col. 25, 
‘Literee huius sonum firmiorem initio dictionis facimus, liquidiorem in 
medio & fine.’ The Latin quotations from Maurus, Persius, and Capella 
are also in Ramus. 

143. hurreth. Cf. Alch, τι. vi. 22, ‘a Dog snarling Ev’, Other onoma- 
topoeic forms are ‘arre’ as in Nashe, Summer’s Last Will, line 658 (ed. 
McKerrow), ‘They arre and barke at night against the Moone’, and the 
Latin hirrive. 


τ Schole in Liberales Aries, col. 34. 


’ 
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144. a@ trembling about the teeth, a trill. ‘Sounded firme in the beginning 
of the words’, an initial trill. More liquid in the middle and ends may 
mean that medial ry before consonants and final 7 were less firmly arti- 
culated than initial y. It is unlikely that Southern English 7 was trilled 
in Jonson’s time, except possibly between vowels. Howell in his New 
English Grammar, 1662, p. 30, says: ‘ This letter sounds of a Dogs nostrill. 
The French women do oftentimes out of wantonnes leaue it unpronounc’d 
at the end of words. In English tis pronounc’d as in other languages.’ 


5 


150-2. Here is more confusion owing to Jonson’s following his Latin 
authorities. Capella says 5 is ‘lenis’, Maurus that it is ‘fortissima’. 
“Lenis’ is Jonson’s’‘ softly hisseth’, and would suit the z sound of 5, but 
‘the Serpents Letter’ is the voiceless s noticed under c. ‘Chiefe of the 
Consonants’ is meaningless: it comes from Ramus, Schole, ii, col. 23, 
_ ‘Aristoteles in semivocalibus 5, et r principes numerat’. Then, after 
quoting Maurus and Priscian, “‘Itaq; judicia haec secuti primum con- 
* sonantium locum huic litere tribuimus.’ 

152. From Mulcaster (p. 122): ‘S, besides the varietie noted to be in 
his form, somtimes forceth full like the weak, c, as in all beginnings of 
anie syllab, either before vowell, diphthong, or consonant, sate, seke, 
sift, soft, substance, sow, small, shrike, shrimp, somtime it yeildeth weaklie 
to the z, and that either betwéne two vowells, as in wise, nose, amase, 
use, excuse, or after one of the half vowells, 1, m, n, r, wells, trims, hens, 
hirs, or after the e passant, as times, rimes, games, names.’ 

156-7. Jonson does not distinguish between 5 and sh. ‘Shrik’ 
(‘shrike’ in Mulcaster) is probably the verb ‘shriek’, though it may 
be the bird ‘shrike’. 

159-60. All these examples of s were the voiced medial s in Middle 
English. 

163. Halfe-Vowells. Jonson here means liquids and nasals, but the 
tule is ‘after all but voiceless consonants’, i.e. after b, d, g, v, as well as 
γι, n, l, γ, as in ‘floods’, ‘sags’, ‘eaves’. 

166. sits hard, is short and stressed. Cf. L, 104. 

Jonson does not notice the silent s in ‘aisle’, ‘isle’, ‘island’. ‘Ile’ 
and ‘Iland’ were the common spellings in his day, but his texts usually 
have the s, probably to show its supposed connexion with the Latin 
insula. Cf., however, ‘I’lands’ in chapter x. 13, and ‘Iland’ in M. of Beauty, 
86, 152, 256 (but ‘Isle’, 126, ‘Island’, 164). 

Latin note (y). dv κίβδηλον, ‘sigma produced with a false sound’, 
Pindar, fragm. 61, ed. Bowra, Σάν was the Doric form of the Tonic σίγμα. 


Ak 


155. upper teeth. See note on ‘D’, line 32. 
169. precedethi. The Folio prints ‘precedeth ; and’, Jonson’s ‘i’ being 


a 
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mistaken for a semicolon. There is the same mistake in Love Restored, 
175, where the First Folio prints ‘raignes; the world’ for ‘raignes i’ the 
world’. 

169-72. The si pronunciation of # is from OF. c: cf. ME. ‘nacioun’, 
The # spelling is etymological. Jonson does not note that the ¢ was 
pronounced after s, as in ‘bestial’, ‘Christian’, ‘question’. 

Latin note (*). Excudituy in Capella. The MSS. have ‘extuditur’; 
Eyssenhardt conjectures ‘extruditur’, W. M. Lindsay ‘extunditur’. 


xX 


173-7. From Smith (f. 31a): ‘X abbreuiatio potius est, & scribendi 
compendium quam litera, duarum enim literarum sonum habet k & s, 
neque Latini neque nos illa multum vtimur. ... X (quod sciam) nullum 
{vocabulum) incuhoat: at in fine vocum sepius vtimur.’ The examples 
are from Smith, who also deals with ks plural. So in Mulcaster, pp. 122-3. 

175. k. & s. Jonson does not notice the gs sound though his Latin 
note has ‘frux’, ‘frugis’; it is not given by the sixteenth-century ortho- 
epists. The modern rule is gs before a vowel in an accented syllable, 
as in ‘exact’. 

176. kex (the obsolete form ‘kix’ in Smith), the dry stem of such 
plants as the cow parsnip. Mistress Kecks is the dry-nurse in the Enter- 
tainment at the Blackfriars. 

179. Backs . .. The plural forms are from Middle English, e.g. 
‘bakkes’,. 


Z 


Mulcaster (p. 123): ‘Z, is a consonant much heard amongst vs, and 
seldom sene. I think by reason, it is not so redie to the pen as 8, is, 
which is become lieutenant generall to z, as gase, amase, rasur, where 
z, is heard, but s, sene. It is not lightlie expressed in English, sauing 
in foren enfranchisements, as azuy, treasury. In the same proportion is s, 
{in zs,) and as, [is] as strangelie vsed.’ Z was omitted in Baret’s Alvearie, 
and there is Kent’s gibe at Oswald, ‘Thou whoreson Zed, thou vnneces- 
sary letter’ (King Lear, τι. ii. 59). 

182-3. ¢. and soundeth a double ss. Compare Smith (f. 31b), ‘Z item 
Greca litera est, & apud nos s mollius refert, in initio dictionum illo 
(quod sciam) non vtimur, nisi cim aliquando rusticos nostros irridemus’, 
instancing ‘zed’, ‘zit’, ‘zo’, &c. Jonson has misunderstood this passage: 
Smith speaks of the symbol, Jonson of the sound. He has already 
treated this under s (ll. 158-60). There he says that in ‘Muse’, ‘nose’, 
&c., s ‘inclineth to z’; here he makes ‘Muse’ and ‘nose’ to have the 
actual z sound, 

187. rustick people, asin A Tale of a Tub: see the introductory essay, 
vol. iii, pp. 5, 6. Jonson would not have written ‘West-Country’, which 
the 1692 Folio substitutes. 

Latin note (z). dentes mortui. ‘Dentis morsus’ was Mommsen’s con- 
jecture for this in the De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, iii. 261. Cf. 
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Howell, p. 34: ‘Z is the last of all the letters, and tis properly so, being 
commonly the last sound that one makes in the mouth at his going out 
of the world.’ 


H 


194-201. Smith (f. 25a): ‘Quidam nimium grecissantes, h, ὃ numero 
literarum tanquam senatu mouerunt, alii relegarunt, nostra nihil in- 
terest: Greci semper in initio & ante vocales solas, habebant, nisi in p, 
cui semper feré suum densum adiungebant spiritum, et recté quidem in 
hac parte grecissant nostri Walli: nos huius magnum habemus vsum, 
siue literam libeat, siue spiritum appellare, & ante & post vocales.’ The 
“Greeke partie’ evidently rested their case on the fact that there was no 
letter ἃ in Greek and that, in the later Greek alphabet, the symbol H 
was used as a vowel to. express long 6, ἦτα. The question is briefly 
touched on by Quintilian (1. v. 19-21, ‘si H littera est, non nota’); 
Aulus Gellius devotes a chapter to it (Noctes Aiticae, 11. iii), instancing 
such Latin spellings as ‘lachrimae’, ‘sepulchrum’, ‘vehemens’: ‘in his 
enim verbis omnibus litérae seu spiritus istius nulla ratio visa est nisi 
ut firmitas et vigor vocis, quasi quibusdam nervis additis, intenderetur.’ 
(We may compare ‘The law’s a hass!’) Ramus has a full discussion in 
Schole, ii, columns 37-8. He quotes Priscian, ‘H vero aspirationis est 
nota, & nihil habet aliud litere quam figuram’, but he decides himself 
that it is a letter and a consonant. In France, where the h was lost in 
Old French, but restored later, though remaining mute, the question 
was one to discuss, but in England it can only have been academic. 
Baret in the Alvearie, 1580, says: ‘H, which corruptly wee name Ach, 
is commonly called Aspivationis nota, and among our Gréekish Gram- 
marians is vtterly denied to be a letter, because the Gréekes vse it onely 
before vowels, and most commonly in the beginning of words. But 
whether it be a letter in Gréece, or only a breath as they say: yet surely 
they must néedes graunt, that we in England haue great néed of it, and 
vse it both before, and also after our English vowels, as Sith, Tauht, 
Siht, &c. And I thinke, such words cannot well be written, or plainly 
sounded without an h actually placed among them. Many therefore 
now a daies, to be sure they will want nothing, haue with h foisted in 
also an idle g (Sigh, Taught, Sight) which to our eare soundeth nothing 
at all. For euerie vowell compacted in Diphthongs, & Consonants, in 
compounding wordes, ought both to be seene seuerally to the eie, and 
also distinctly to be heard to the eare.’ And Bullokar, Amendment of 
Orthographie, 1580 (p. 8): ‘H. is also misnamed to be called on this 
sillable, ache, . . .for it is no consonant: bicause the sound of it is not in 
the vse of the diuision of the toung, téeth, nor lippes, neither is it a 
vowell: bicause of it selfe it maketh no diuision of note or sound, flat, 
sharpe, or meane, as other vowels doe: and therefore is not called a letter 
of some men, but a signe or marke of aspiration or breath, from which 
breath or aspiration added before a vowell, or after the letter: r: the 
Géeke hath a pricke or note ouer the vowell or: r: aspired.’ 
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202-3. Queene mother of Consonants. Ct. Howell (p. 22): ‘H is the 
letter of breath or aspiration, and therfore may be call’d the letter of 
life, for when the breath is gone, farewel life: Therefore I wonder why 
the Greeks came to give her no place in their Alphabet. Som call her 
a spirit, but whether letter aspirat or spirit, the Alphabet wold be 
breathless without her. Som call her the Queen of Consonants.’ 

205-11. Mulcaster (p. 121): ‘H, is an aspiration, whose force before 
all vowells and diphthongs is easie to be perceiued, as, Henrie, hunter, 
haue, him, home, hauthorn, how, hew, hotdaie. Somtime it is writen, 
without anie force in vtterance, as in manie enfranchised words, as, 
honest, humble, hoste, hostice. Where the vowell after h, is heard, as if 
there went no aspiration before.’ Mulcaster’s ‘enfranchised words’ is 
a correct explanation. In Old French the mute h was not originally 
written: ‘able’ is a survival in English. At a later period the h was 
prefixed in imitation of Latin, but in France it remained mute, in 
England it was gradually restored in pronunciation: it is still silent in 
‘heir’, ‘honest’, ‘honour’, ‘hour’, and we say ‘ostler’. Host in Jonson’s 
day (whether in the sense of an armed company or an entertainer) was 
frequently spelt ‘oost’, ‘oaste’, or ‘oste’. In humble the silent h lasted 
into the nineteenth century: Uriah Heap was ‘very umble’. 

207. hoiday, heyday! Cf. Ε.Μ.1., tv. ii. 5 ‘Hoy-day, here is stuffe.’ 

212. ah, and oh. The h was pronounced in Jonson’s day. Willis (1602) 
says ah and oh were pronounced as if agh and ogh by a ‘thick aspiration’, 
a term he uses also to describe the gh sound in though and might. Ah would 
be like the modern German ach, and oh with the same consonant as the 
Scottish loch. 

Latin note (a), 8. Rhamnes, misprinted ‘Rammes’ in Maurus. Jonson 
| probably took the word to be ‘Ramnes’. Keil reads ‘rhamnos’, from 
Greek ῥάμνος, the Christ’s thorn. 


Ch 


See under C, 22-6. Mulcaster (p. 123): ‘Ch, forceth somtime strong 
like k, as in Christ, chrism, christian, charact, archangell, monarch, 
stomach, somtime weak, as in archdeacon, wretch, church, which semeth 
originallie to be of a duble k, kirk. Our English ch, commeth from the 
Latin c, as, chaplain, chancellor, chaste, of capellanus, cancellarius, casta. 
like the Italian force of c.’ 

219. Charact, sign or mark, from ME. ‘carecte’ is from the French, 
but Jonson preferred to mark its connexion with the Greek χαρακτήρ. 
He also misspells ‘carat’ ‘caract’, literally in Volp. 1. v. 14 and figura- 
tively in E.M.I. 111. iii. 22. 

224. chuf, boor. Cf. E.M.O., Characters, 66, ‘A wretched hob-nail’d 
Chuffe’. Not ‘chough’, the bird. 


Gh 


‘The combination gh chiefly represents an older guttural or palatal 
spirant (OE. A), which in modern pronunciation is either dropped, as in 
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high, night, through, plough, or replaced by f, as in laugh, rough, trough’ 
(O.E.D.). In Jonson’s day many words now pronounced with silent gh 
had f, and conversely words which now have f could be pronounced 
either with the guttural spirant from which f is derived, and which still 
survived in conservative speech, or with silent gh. Jonson’s rhymes 
reflect this fluctuating usage. For example he rhymes ‘laughter’ 
with ‘slaughter’ in Volpone, τ. ii. 74-5, and with ‘daughter’ in the 
Entertainment at Althorp, 72-3, and in Mercury Vindicated, 229-30. But 
in Volpone, prologue 35-6, I. iii. 17-18, the Entertainments at Althorp 
242-3, and at Highgate, 217-18, For the Honour of Wales, 291-2, Epi- 
gram xxiii. 7, ὃ, the rhyme is ‘after’. Marston in Parasitaster, Iv. i (1606, 
στ), satirizes a pedant who has vowed ‘to leue to posteritie the true 
orthography and pronunciation of laughing’. In For. 11. 16 Jonson has 
“‘loughing herds’ for ‘lowing’, and in Ep. cxxxiii. 146, ‘houghs’ for 
‘hoofs’. Chapman rhymes ‘aloft’ with ‘nought’ (Euthymie Raptus, 
1609, B4), and ‘aloft’ with ‘thought’ (The Georgicks of Hesiod, 1618, 
ΤΡ. 2); The Passionate Pilgrim, xix. 41-2, has ‘oft’ and ‘nought’. Warner 
thymes ‘oft’ with ‘cought’ (= caught) in Albions England, 1612, p. 354, 
and Burton in The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, p. 545, writes ‘cofte’ 
for ‘caught’. Wither in Abuses Siript and Whipt, 1613, V1¥, rhymes 
‘rough’ with ‘how’. 

229. For trough and cough we have no clue to Jonson’s pronunciation, 
In this section he is following Smith, who plainly recognized an / sound, 
writing ‘tauht’, ‘niht’, ‘fiht’, and giving ‘céuh’ as the sound of ‘cough’. 
But Jonson rhymes ‘enough’ with ‘stuffe’ and ‘snuffe’ in Epigvam lix. 
‘Trough’ has a by-form ‘trow’ from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, and ‘coffe’ is found in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: cf. the rhyme of ‘coffe’ and ‘loffe’ in both quarto and folio texts 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 11. i. 54, 55. 

231-2. Smith (f. 256) continuing Jonson’s quotation in note (c), 
‘Supervacuas vero literas exaratoribus qui nimium habent ineptiarum & 
plus satis otij, relinquendas esse censeo.’ 


Ph 


Jonson affected the spellings ‘phansie’ and ‘phant’sie’ (C.R. v. iv. 
626, 633) and ‘phantasticke’ (E.M.O. Iv. 11. 29): he would no doubt 
have justified them by ‘phantom’ and ‘phantasma’. 


Sh 
237. meerely English. True of initial sh from OE. sc, but not where 
it may occur medially or finally in words of French origin, as in ‘fashion’ 
or ‘languish’. 
Th 


242. a double . . . sound: (1) the voiceless dental spirant akin to ὁ, 
identical with the modern Greek theta (not, as Jonson appears to think, 
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the classical theta, which was a true aspirated #), as in ‘thin’ and ‘bath’; 
(2) the voiced dental spirant akin to d, as in ‘then’ and ‘bathe’. 

Smith has an interesting note (f. 326) : ‘In vetustissimis Anglosaxonum 
libris qui in Eliensi ccoenobio servabantur, vidi has voces ita scriptas 
Romana manu, fadir, modir, de, Sat, Sem, alias autem que Romanam 
ἃ referebant d directa. Que autem posteriora posui charactere quodam 
istiusmodi p, quam spinam id est porn nostri proavi appellabant, fides 
faip, fur pief, densum pik. Ex quo intelligi potest maiores nostros & 
primos illos Anglosaxones multd curiosius intuitos esse naturam litera- 
rum, quam nos hodie facimus, rectitisque scripsisse.’ 

In the passage quoted in note (f), Smith’s reference to the ‘vulgaris 
Greca lingua’ shows clearly that he meant modern Greek. 

The distinction which Jonson attempts to draw between 6 and p in 
Old English characters is imaginary ; the two symbols were used indis- 
criminately. In the words Jonson groups under the headings of d and ῤ, 
those in the first column, the demonstrative group and their kindred, 


and the pronouns of the second person singular are the only words in > 


English with initial d. 
248. In bathe, bequeath (OE. ‘bi-, becwedan’) the ¢h was originally 
intervocalic, hence the voiced sound. 


Chapter V 


Dipthongs, the usual spelling of the Folio, which even prints ‘dip- 


thongus’ for the Latin (1. iii. 117 note b), is impossible for Jonson. 

In spite of his definition Jonson confuses diphthongs with digraphs, 
as Mulcaster also did: ea, oa, ei, 00, ui are not diphthongs. Neither 
Jonson nor Mulcaster discussed pronunciation, which might have given 
them a clue. Jonson’s nine diphthongs (line 27) are a cutting down of 
Mulcaster’s twelve: Most of Jonson’s examples are from Smith, but he 
has borrowings from Mulcaster. 

Mulcaster (p. 118): ‘I called the diphthong a combination of vowells, 
whereof there be onelie twelue, and no mo nedefull for our English 
writing. 


a, decaie, ea, meat, 00, good, ou, about, 
au, audience, et, sleight, οἱ, anoint, ow, allow, 
aw, withdraw, ew, vertew, oy, entoy, uy, buy, tuyce.’ 


‘Combination of vowells’ covers more than the ‘joynt sound’ in Jon- 
son’s definition, but Smith is clear on the point: ‘Est autem diphthongus 
omnis sonus ὃ duabus vocalibus conflatus’ (L.A. f. 14b), which perhaps 
Jonson meant to quote for the missing note (g) in line 1. Smith also 
says, De Lingue Grece Pronunciatione, f. 36b, ‘Nam si duas vocales 
recté prius extuleris, & easdem coniunxeris, diphthongum habes, hoc est 
sonum quendam duplicem ex duobus commixtis inter se factum.’ 

1. complexions. So Mulcaster (p. 118), ‘diphthongs, or complexions 
of vowells’. Compare Quintilian, 1. v. 17, ‘quod ovvaipeow et συναλοιφὴν 


Ν 
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Graeci vocant nos complexionem dicimus’, instancing ‘Phaethon’ as a 
dissyllable in Varro. 

4, 5. At, or Ay, is closely connected with Ei, ey: Jonson separates 
them because of the spelling. Smith says (f. 15b): ‘Inter Ai ἃ Ei diph- 
thongos minima differentia est, presertim apud nostrates, apud nos 
tamen audiuntur hi soni. (Fein) fingere, (deinti) delicatus, (peint) 
pingere, (feint) languidus.’ Jonson himself rhymes ‘day’, and ‘away’ with 
‘they’ in Ep. xxxi. 3, 4, xciii. 7, 8; ‘they’ and ‘sea’ in The Masque of 
Blackness, 299, 300; and ‘paint’ (so spelt) with ‘saint’ and ‘faint’ in 
The Forest, iv. 13, 15, xiii. 19, 20. Cf. Jonson’s examples under ai, ay: 
all except ‘way’ are from Middle English ai: ‘way’ (OE. ‘weg’) from 
Middle English ‘wei’. In later Middle English these two diphthongs 
rhyme together, though generally distinguished in spelling. 

Au, or Aw. See under A, ch. iii. 14-20. 


Ea 


See under E. Ea, a spelling introduced in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, properly represented ME. long open g¢—a sound now, 
in most words, not distinguished from ME. long closed @ in need, &c., 
but in Jonson’s time distinct from it. Ea was also used in many words 
pronounced with short e. Jonson does not trouble to distinguish this 
usage. 

Jonson recognized ea as a convenient symbol, while objecting to oa: 
in consistency he should have accepted or rejected both; they are pre- 
cisely parallel. 

to. To which, i.e. to sea and flea, 

9. Earle is a seventeenth-century, pearle a sixteenth-century spelling 
of the OE. ‘éorl’, ME. ‘perle’. To these may be added ‘feast’ (ME. 
‘feste’), which Jonson pronounced ‘fest’: he rhymes it with ‘guest’ 
(S.S. prol. 17, I. ii. 21, iii. 51, Und. xv. 118, lxxxiv (9), 81; ‘drest’ (Pan. 
51), ‘jest’ (Ep. xxiii. 5), and ‘feasts’ with ‘protests’ (Und. Ixx. 104), 
‘feast her’ with ‘tester’ and ‘jester’ (Ent. Alth. 62-4). 


Ei 
13. sleight. Jonson rhymes this word with ‘write’ in Epigram xcii. 27: 
otherwise his δ = a. 
7 Ew 


The examples ‘ Few. stvew. dew.’ are the diphthongal gu from OE. éaw. 
Smith’s list of examples is ‘feu’, ‘deu’, ’sheu’, ‘streu’, and ‘meu (vox cato- 
rum)’. Hence Sir M. Hunter’s proposal to read ‘mew’ for ‘anew’ here. 
But the Folio inew should be retained ; it has ME. iu from OE.7w. Jonson 
is merely giving digraphs. 


Oi or Oy 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the digraphs oz and oy 
represented two distinct diphthongs: (a) one identical with that now 


ἐν ἐπὴν δ he eS τ τ - τ π΄ 
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Rie SN ee ee 
in use, (b) one which began with short τ (originally as in bull, later 
as in cut) and ended in ἡ. The etymology determined which was used 
in individual words. Jonson concerns himself only with the spellings 
and does not mention the pronunciation. Other writers distinguished 
the two sounds. Thus Gill (p. 15) says: ‘O. aliquoties precedit 1: vt, in 
toiz topes nuge; & in triphthongo buoi bop puer, sed boi dialectus est 
Bovealium. Aliquando pro O. indifferenter vsurpamus ii, ante i. Dicimus 
enim toil aut tiil labos; broil, aut briiil tumultus ; soil, aut 511 sordes.’ 
Mulcaster (p. 117) also distinguishes the sounds: ‘oi, the diphthong 
sounding vpon the 0, for difference sake, from the other, which soundeth 
vpon the u, wold be written with a y, as toy, anoy, toy, boy, whereas 
anoint, appoint, foil, and such seme to haue an u.’ Smith heard little 
difference between the two sounds and doubted which would be the best 
orthography: his examples are ‘coit’, ‘boi’, ‘toi’, ‘toil’, ‘turmoil’, ἡ foil’, 
‘soil’, ‘koil’, ‘broil’, ‘point’, and ‘koi’ (f. 160). ‘In his, propter breui- 
tatem soni, & quia brevis 0 non multum ab τι differet, & propterea fuit 
ἃ Graecis, dicta ὁ μικρὸν, poterit fortasse ἃ quibusdam iudicari haec melius 
posse per (v7) describi.’ 
Oo 

A pure digraph with the sound of long uw. See under ‘O’ (ch. ili. 

111--15). 
Ou or Ow 

Treated under Ὅ᾽ (iii. 97-9). 

24. bow. The ME. diphthong $v if it is the noun (Latin ‘arcus’, OF. 
boga, ME. boawe or boowe). Smith (p. 17) distinguishes between ‘bou’, 
the verb, and ‘béu’, the noun. 


Vi or Vy 

The examples ‘buye’ and ‘juice’ show that Jonson is thinking of 
digraphs. ‘Buy’ is OE. bycgan, ME. byen; compare OE. licgan, ME. 
lyen, ‘lie’. Jonson rhymes ‘buyes’ with ‘wise’ in Epigram liii. 1. ‘Juice’ 
was normally pronounced in Elizabethan English to rhyme with the 
noun ‘use’. 

28. Oa. and Ee. See under ‘O’ (ch. iii. 93) and “ἘΠ (ib. 29-32). 

Mulcaster condemns oa and ee, saying (p. 118) that they ‘be helpt in 
our ordinarie writing by the qualifying 6, as mdne, béne, cdte, ldte, bdte, 
quéne, séne, wéne, betwéne. Neither is there anie duble e, to be vsed in 
our tung, saue in the deriuatiues of those words, which end in the sharp 
e, as tré, trées, agré, agrées, sé, sées. . . . e0, is vsed in yeomen, people, 
ieopard, and why not yemen, peple, iepard, as in wemen, steple, Ienkin,- 
of the like analogie?’ Smith has ‘yeman’ (p. 18). 

One cannot rely on Elizabethan printers to preserve an author’s 
spelling with complete fidelity, but we give, for what they are worth, 
the following examples from two plays, printing first the Quarto spelling 
and then in brackets the spelling of the 1616 Folio. 


Cynthia’s Revels (Quarto 1601), II. 11. 62, ‘stoale (stole)’; iii. 7, 
‘stroake (stroke)’; ib. 19, ‘spoake (spoke)’; Iv. i. 108, ‘doates 
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(dotes)’; iii. 30, ‘loath (loth)’; ib. 38, ‘groaping (groping)’ and 
‘oath (oth) ’; 325, ‘troath (troth)’; v. xi. 112, ‘approach (approch)’. 

Sejanus (Quarto 1605), III. 45, ‘loathly (lothly)’; 432, ‘reproach 
(reproch) ’; Iv. 368, 477, ν. 261, ‘throate (throte)’; Iv. 434, ‘choake 
(choke)’; 443, ‘moate (mote)’; 409, v. 245, ‘oake (oke)’; v. 63, 
“croaking (croking)’; 434, ‘roabes (robes) ’. 


‘Rore’ and ‘ror’d’ are found in Ep. xxxviii. 4, and NJ. τν. iii. 7; 
and ‘cote’, for which Jonson pleads, in For. xii. 44. 

31. brdde (OE. brdd, ME. brod, or brode): Idde (OE. Idd, ME. lod or 
lode). Jonson rhymes ‘broad’ and ‘load’ (so spelt) in Epigram xcvi. 
II-I2. 

32. quéne, a Middle English spelling, but Jonson never uses it, even 
in The Masque of Queens. 

38. ‘Leopard’ is omitted because Jonson spelt it ‘libbard’ (M. of Q. 
189). 

40. Triphthong. ‘Yea’, which has a monophthong, is quoted as having 
one in ch. vi. 18. Jonson refused to recognize y consonant ; similarly Smith 
(f. 206) has for triphthongs—his v = u, with which he considered w to 
be identical—‘vai, vail, vait, vound’. Baret, Alvearie, 1580, Oooiij, 
“Y hath bene taken for a Greeke vowell among our Latine Grammarians 
a great while, which, I thinke, if we marke well, we shall find to be 
rather a diphthong: for it appeareth to be compounded of u and i. which 
both spelled together soundeth as we write Wy.’ 


Chapter VI 


I-23. The opening follows the plan of Ramus, Grammatica, ‘De Syl- 
labis’, pp. 10, 11. 

23. seven, eight in the 1692 Folio. Did Jonson count ¢/ in stvengths 
as a single consonant? Phonetically strength has only six consonants, 
and so Gill counts it (p. 147). 

28-9. The assimilation of y and the runic thorn p began early in the 
fourteenth century. Printers’ types had the y form in these compendia 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; in manuscript γέ lasted 
well into the nineteenth century. Though ‘orthographie commended it 
not’, Jonson freely used all these compendia in his autograph manu- 
scripts. 

31-2. without danger of falling into Premunire. Cf. Howell (p. 87): 
‘I hope I shall not incur a Premunire (among the discreeter sort) for 
my temerity in pointing at these particulars, which, if we could obtain 
leave of (that great Tyrant) Custom, to reform both in Ortography and 
speking, it would (humbly under favor) be nere the worse for our 
Language.’ 

37. Position. Campion devoted the whole of his last chapter to it in 
his Obseruations in the Art of English Poesie, 1602. His rule for ‘ position’ 
is ‘when a vowell comes before two consonants, either in one or two 
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words’, with ‘best’ as an example of the first, and ‘setléd loue’ of the 
second, the final d of ‘setled’ and the initial / of ‘loue’ making -led ‘long 
by position’. Puttenham discussed the question less systematically in 
The Arte of English Poesie, 1589, in Book II, chapter xii, ‘How if all 
maner of sodaine innouations were not very scandalous, specially in the 
lawes of any langage or arte, the vse of the Greeke and Latine feete 
might be brought into our vulgar Poesie, and with good grace inough.’ 
Both writers comment on the difficulty caused in such a system by the 
prevalence of monosyllables in English. Jonson wrote a reply to Cam- 
pion’s work, which has been lost: he must have discussed the question. 

41. Rythmes, a common spelling of the time. We should expect 
‘Rhythmes’, but with ‘rime’ in the prologue to Volpone, line 4, and 
Forest i. 9, ‘Rithme’ = rhyme in Und. xxviii. 2, xlii. 5, it is not safe 
to alter it. 

43. ἐκ τῶν αὐτοσχεδιασμάτων, Poetics, iv. 6. 

49. after thirty yeares conversation with men. Compare the opening line 
of the prologue to The Sad Shepherd, ‘He that hath feasted you these 
forty years’. 

50. elementarius senex, an old man turning schoolmaster. Cf. Disc. 
1862, and Seneca, Ep. 36. 4, ‘Turpis et ridicula res est elementarius 
senex: iuveni parandum, seni utendum est.’ 

51. in the heele of the booke. The promise was not fulfilled. 

61. Quintilian hath observ’d. ‘Omnis structura ac dimensio et copu- 
latio vocum constat aut numeris (numeros ῥυθμοὺς accipi volo) aut 
μέτροις, id est dimensione quadam’ (Ix. iv. 45). A discussion of metrical 
feet (‘footings’) follows. 


Chapter VII 


1,2. Ramus, Gram. (iv, col. 52) : ‘Accentus veré antiquis fuit modulatio 
quzdam vocis ex elatione & depressione.’ 

3. any signe. The germ of this suggestion is in Quintilian, 1. vil. 2: 
‘Ut longis syllabis omnibus adponere apicem ineptissimum est, quia 
plurimae natura ipsa verbi quod scribitur patent, sic interim neces- 
sarium, cum eadem littera alium atque alium intellectum, prout correpta 

vel producta est, facit: ut‘ malus” arborem significet an hominem non 
-bonum apice distinguitur.’ 

17. the writer of Analogie should be Varro, who in De Lingua Latina 
viii. 23, discussed word-formation and word-derivation. But, though he 
discusses proportion, i.e. equal length in syllables, he says nothing about 
accent. Nor does Scaliger in his ‘Disputatio doctissima’ appended to 
Ad M. Ter. Varronis assertiones analogie sermonis Latini, published by 
H. Stephanus, 1591. 

23. Nounes Dissyllabick. Simple, radical or ‘primitive’, as Jonson 
would call it, in opposition to derivatives: ‘belief’ and ‘honour’, as 
opposed to ‘believing’, ‘dishonourable’. Cf. chapter vili. gQ-11. Jonson’s 
rule does not apply to derivatives from Latin or French which in 
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Elizabethan poetry were frequently accented on the second syllable, as 
“accéss’, ‘aspéct’, ‘commérce’, ‘consért’, ‘contract’, ‘edict’, ‘exile’, 
‘portént’, ‘recérd’, ‘triimph’. 

26. Nouns trissyllabick. Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar, § 492, com- 
ments on the tendency of the Elizabethans to avoid a double accent in 
such forms as ‘énginer’, ‘pioner’, ‘mitiner’. Cf. ‘vtensils’ in The Tem- 
pest, Il. ii. 92, a pronunciation found in Wordsworth (Michael, line 
115). Gill (p. 129), ‘Animaduertendum autem nos tanto impetu in non- 
nullis vocibus accentum vetrahere, vt nulla syllabarum longitudo, natura 
aut positione facta, contraueniat: idque non in nostris tantum forester, 
karpenter: sed etiam in illis que doctuli ἃ Latinis asciuerunt: vt, avditor, 
kompétitor, kénstansi, régister, témperans, instrvment, multitvd.’ 

28. Nouns compounded. Cf. ‘shéoetye’, E.M.O. Ind. 112, n, ‘géod- 
turnes’, Shakespeare, Sonnet xxiv. Gill (p. 128) instances ‘hérsman’, 
‘shiphtik’, but treats ‘church-yard’ as ‘accentum vtrobiuis recipiens’. 

32. of foure Syllabes. Cf. Gill (p. 129), ‘ Plurisyllaba etiam (quod in altjs 
quas scio linguis non fit) accentum sepius in quarta recipiunt, vt dkvpjer, 
visilansi, literatvr: & omnia fere illa que in munger exeunt aut abl: vt, 
késterdmunger, fernmunger, marchantabl, marizabl, mizerabl, énorabl. 
mirum dixeris si tonum in quinta repereris, tamen sic lege miultipliabl, 
vitrifiabl, Kénstantinopl, & alia fortasse plura.’ 

39. Cf. the pointing in a prose passage, Volpone, induction 24, 25, 
‘informe yong-men .. . inflame growne-men .. . keepe old-men...’. Cf. 
Gill, p. 129: ‘Duo sunt que tonum variant: Differentia, & Numerus 
poeticus. τ. Differentia est, qua vox voci quodammodo opponitur; hec 
accentum transfert in syllabam vulgariter accentuate precedentem, vt du 
yii tak mi rjht, or misték mi?’ Cf. Armin, The Valiant Welshman, τ. i 
(1615, Br), ‘To sipplant Treason, and to plant their King’. 

41. Gill (p. 129): ‘. . . tlla ἃ Latinis in io, que quanquam in nostrum 
ius concesserunt, proprium tamen accentum retinent in antepenultimd, vt 
opinion, satisfaksion, & alia sic exeuntia minion, franion, &c.’ 

49. Howell (p. 40) adds to Jonson’s list, ‘Words ending in nt have 
the Accent commonly in the last’, instancing ‘lament’, ‘content’, 
‘extent’. This is the only addition he makes to Jonson. 

56. from the Latine. So ‘attribute’ (Spenser, F.Q. v. iv. 28), ‘perséver’ 
(always in Shakespeare), ‘triimph’ (Sej. 1. 60). 


Chapter VIII 

12, 14. simple, or compounded. So ‘simplex’ and ‘compositus’ in 
Quintilian, I. v. 65. 

15. our English tongue is... very happy. English, says Sidney in An 
Apologie for Poetrie (p. 204, ed. Gregory Smith), ‘is particularly happy 
in compositions of two or three words together, neere the Greeke, far 
beyond the Latine: which is one of the greatest beauties can be in a 
language’. 

445.11 oO 
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24-34. Ramus, Grammatica, 1, ch. iv: ‘Vox est numeri aut sine 
numero: numeri, que adsignificat numerum: & quidem singularem aut 
pluralem: vnde vox numeri singularis aut pluralis appellatur. Singularis 
numerus est, quo res singularis exprimi potest: ut doctus, legit. Pluralis, 
quo res plures exprimi possunt: ut docti, legunt. Vox numeri certis 
finibus flectitur: unde finita dicitur, ques numerum certo flexionis fine 
definitum adsignificat: ut doctus, legit: infinita, que non adsignificatur : 
ut nequam, presto, amare, amandi.’ 


Chapter IX 


23-31. Cf. Gill, ch. x (p. 36): ‘Respondet hic articulus Germanorum 
ein; Gallorum item, et aliorum deviuatis ab uno, non numerali sed pra- 
positiuo tantum: vt, a hous, ein hausz, un maison, una casa, domus. 
De [= The] virisque numeris adiungitur, & vespondet articulo Teutonico 
der, die, das, nisi quéd inflexionem non admiitit.’ Jonson seems to have 
taken over ‘Un Maison’ from Gill, who has this misprint in both 
editions. 


Chapter X 
2-17. Gill, ch. x (pp. 36 and 40): 
Commune, it 
‘Nomen, est { Proprium, } Omnia sunt aut oh δα, μα. 
Personales, diectiua. 


‘Nomini accidunt Genus, Casus, Declinatio. Genera sunt tria ; Masculi- 
num, Femininum, Neutrum. Masculinum genus comprehendit omnes 
mares, & que sub mascula specie intelliguntur ; vt angelos, viros, equos, 
hos canes, &c. solem etiam, syderaque omnia que Latinis mascula sunt : 
vt, Aries, Saturnus, Arcturus, &c. 

‘Genus femininum mulieres complectitur, & faeminas quascunque, 
equas, vaccas, has canes, Lunam etiam, Venerem, Virginem, Casstopeam, 
80. 

‘Per προσωποποιίαν autem venti masculi intelliguntur ; insul@, vegiones, 
vybes, famine: fluuij, qua masculi, qua feemine; vt hic Isis Ouz, hec 
Tama Tam, hic Abus Humber, hec Sabrina Severn, &c. 

‘Omnia inanimata Neutra iudicantur.’ 

10. the Moneth’s. May is feminine in Chaucer (Troilus, ii. 50) and in 
Spenser (F.Q. vit. vii. 34); in Jonson’s May-day Entertainment at High- 
gate she is ‘Maia’. 

14. some Riuers. Thames is always masculine, and so are Severn and 
Avon in Spenser’s pageant of the river-gods at the marriage of Thames 
and Medway (F.Q. Iv. xi. 30, 31). But in Drayton’s Polyolbion most 
rivers are feminine, and so is Tiber in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, τ. 1. 
46. Drummond states that Jonson told him ‘flouds, Hilles, he would 
have Masculines’ (Conv. Dr. 621). 
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20. As Terence. Ramus, Gram. iv (p. 15), ‘Speciale nomen aliquando 
sequitur nominis generalis genus, ut Eunuchus masculini generis est, 
At Terentius ait, Tvanstulit in Eunuchum suam: fabula nempe hic intel- 
ligitur.’ Jonson’s text, as printed, is unintelligible: we have inserted 
‘feminine’ after ‘Eunuchus’ to make his point clear. 

22-5. Here Jonson, having finished with Gill, continues from Scaliger 
and Ramus. Promiscuous or Epicene: Scaliger (Iv. lxxix, p. 145) object- 
ing to ἐπίκοινον aS an unsuitable term for two genders only, adds ‘ Nostri 
melius promiscuum, quod differt a communi’. Ramus says (Gram. iv, 
p. 15), ‘Sed aliquando masculinum, item foemininum genus promiscuum 
est: & idem utriq; sexui convenit: ut aquila pro mare foeminaque, est 
foeminini generis: passer, masculini. ad discernendum autem sexum 
dicimus, aquila mas, aquila foemina.’ 

34-8. Ramus (Gram. ib., p. 16): ‘Atque é differentia generis nomen 
est substantivum vel adjectivum. Substantivum est nomen generis 
simplicis aut summum duplicis. . . . Adjectivum est nomen trium gene- 
rum, vel in uno fine, ut felix, amans: itemque infinita, ...’ 


Chapter XI 

g. Ing was a suffix forming a derivative masculine substantive, with 
the sense of ‘one belonging to’ or ‘of the kind of’, and also as a patro- 
nymic; it also formed names of coins, as ‘scilling’ (shilling), and of 
fractional parts as ‘farthing’. It was not a diminutive. Jonson may 
have written ‘Ling’, as his examples ‘gosling’, ‘duckling’ suggest. The 
suffix ‘-ling’ in Old English added to nouns denoted ‘a person or thing 
belonging to or concerned with’ (what is denoted by the primary sub- 
stantive), as ‘hireling’; added to adjectives ‘a person or thing that has 
the quality of the adjective’, as ‘youngling’, ‘darling’. In Old Norse 
it had a diminutive force, chiefly in words denoting the young of 
animals, as géslinger, ‘gosling’, ketlinger, ‘kitling’. It was the sixteenth 
century that employed the suffix freely as a diminutive, as in ‘lordling’ 
(O.E.D.). 

Gill (p. 35) gives -ling for the diminutive, and adds ‘-kin’, as in 
‘lambkin’, a diminutive omitted by Jonson. 

το. darling. Jonson spelt it ‘dearling’: see note on E.M.I. τι. v. 22. 

τι. abusions of speech. Suggested by Gill (ch. ix, p. 35), ‘De proprijs 
fictitijs 3ak pro 30n Iohannes, & 5411 pro zilan Iuliana, &c. nihil attinet; 
quia sermonis sunt, non scriptionis ; ὦ» quamuis ativibuta parwulis, A poco- 
pata tamen potins quam diminuta.’ 

18. ish. Again not a diminutive, but (1) a gentile suffix, as in “Eng- 
lish’, ‘Jewish’, ‘Spanish’, a formation which Jonson does not notice; 
(2) added to substantives, to denote ‘Of or belonging to a person or 
thing’, as ‘boyish’, or ‘having the bad qualities of’, as ‘apish’, ‘selfish’, 
‘ devilish’. 

Chapter XIII 

13. the neere affinitie of silent e and s, whereof we have spoken before 

in ch. iv. 163-5. 


—=—— 5 
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22. ending in z. s. sh. g. ch. Compare Mulcaster (p. 147): ‘That the 
plurall, e, encreaseth no syllabs, but in the qualifyed, 5, c, g, & sh, as 
vses, cases, causes, graces, spaces, spices, scurges, Surges, wishes, rishes, 
aches. Where the passant, e, still resembleth the quik, i.’ Jonson adds 
z, and illustrates by ‘rose’: compare what he said of ‘s inclining to 2’ 
ch. iv. 158, and in ch. xvi. 37 he gives ‘z. or s’ as the ending of the 
third person singular present, e.g. ‘loves’. Such seventeenth-century 
spellings as ‘judg’ and ‘strang’ may account for his ignoring the silent 
final e, but the note is clumsily worded, and, of course, we cannot be 
sure of a text which he did not revise. 

22-3. take to the genitive singular i and to the plurall 6. The Folio gives 
‘ Princes’ for the genitive singular in lines 25, 29, and Jonson remarks 
that the distinction is not observed; he did not observe it himself. But 
he must have meant to print ‘ Princis’ as, at any rate, the ideal spelling. 
The -is ending is rare in the sixteenth century: Hoby in The Courtyer, 
1561, has it ‘in his Princis seruice’ (ΟἹ), but he writes ἡ Princis’ for the 
nominative plural (Bb’). 

27. monstrous Syntaxe. Ct. Gabriel Harvey, Of Reformed Versifying 
(ed. Gregory Smith, i, p. 120), on the ‘absurdities’ of our ‘yl fauoured 
ORTHOGRAPHYE, or rather PsEuDoGRAPHY’—‘Haue wee not... God 
hys wrath for Goddes wrath?’ Jonson used it: two of his titles are 
‘ Sejanus his Fall’ and ‘ Mortimer his Fall’. It is ‘found already in OE., 
but most prevalent from c. 1400 to 1750’ (O.E.D.), with proper names 
ending in s: this explains ‘Sejanus’, but not ‘Mortimer’, if Jonson was 
opposed to it. In the autograph manuscript of The Masque of Queens, 
line 499, he writes ‘Turnus part’; but in the printed text, Quarto and 
Folio, he has ‘Turnus his part’; in line 307 note ‘1’ he wrote at first 
‘Cerberus foame’ and inserted the ‘his’ with a caret. In Underwood, 
τι. (2) 32, the 1640 Folio prints ‘Hercules-his shape’, which must have 
been Jonson’s own punctuation. ‘ Achilles’s’ in Disc. 2795, is probably 
a printer’s spelling. Mulcaster’s comment (p. 146) is ‘The deriwate 
adiectiue terminations be . . . also the simple possessiue, S, as Kings, 
Queenes, mothers. Neither do I se anie cause where to vse his, sauing 
after words which end in s, as Socrates his councell was this, Platoes that, 


᾽ 


Aristotels this,...’. 


Chapter XIV 


The origin of the plural termination -en is fully explained in the 
Oxford Dictionary. OE. -an, the termination of the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and dative plural of substantives of the weak declension (oxa oxan, 
tunga tungan, éare éaran) became -en in Middle English. In Middle 
English the nominative singular of these substantives was levelled to -e, 
while the OE. -an of the oblique cases became -e. Hence the termination 
-en came to be regarded as a formative of the plural, and was 
also added to the remains of other old plurals, as ‘brether’, ‘childer’. 
‘Oxen’ survives, but ‘hosen’ did not last beyond the seventeenth 
century. 
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9. manen and womanen are guesses at etymology. ‘Mannen’ is a 
Middle English form, and ‘bretheren’ is in hears but Jonson did not 
know this. 

10, keene is a Kentish form, which Jonson probably heard. 

13, 17. children. ‘Childern’ in the Folio; this form was in use from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries and survives in dialect. Jonson 
doubtless heard it, but he always spells it ‘children’ and must have 
written it so here. 

21. housen. The Oxford Dictionary gives examples from Sir Thomas 
North, Philemon Holland, and The London Prodigal (1605). 

22. eyen. G.M. 1218 ‘eyne’, rhyming with ‘fine’, Pan. 129, rhyming 
with ‘shine’. 

23. shooen. ‘Shoon’ in Ophelia’s ballad (Hamlet, 1v. v. 26) and on 
the lips of Jack Cade (2 Henry VI, τν. ii. 180)—a popular form which 
Jonson does not use. 


Chapter XV 


8. yt. ‘That’ in the Folio: Jonson wrote ‘yt’, and the printer mistook 
this form for the contraction ‘yt’. That appears in its proper place 
among the demonstratives four lines later. 

1o. His. Jonson omits ‘its’. He usually wrote ‘his’ for the neuter - 
possessive (e.g. in the Grammar, τ. xiv. 4, xxi. 6, II. iv. 21), but examples 
of ‘it’s’ are found in Volp. tv. i. 87 and Cat. τ. 532 (Quarto and Folio), 
in Ep. cxv. 21, 22, 25, 30: in S.W. τι. v. 106, 107, 109 three examples 
of ‘it’s’ precede the archaic genitive ‘it’ found repeatedly afterwards 
in lines 110-28, but they are probably printer’s errors, the printer not 
recognizing the idiom at first. 

20. One Relative, which. Drummond reports Jonson as saying, ‘ which, 
who, be relatives, not that’ (Conv. 620). Drummond must have mis- 
understood, for Jonson uses ‘that’ as a relative frequently enough— 
“You, that haue so grac’d monsters’, E.M.I. prol. 30; ‘the citizens, that 
come a ducking to Islington ponds’, ib. 1. i. 49—but it is curious that 
he omits it here. He might have commented on such uses as the blending 
of demonstrative and relative in ‘Take that thine is’ (Coverdale’s version 
of Matthew xx. 14), or the use with the superlative, ‘The most that 
I can do’. 

21. self is not a relative pronoun: perhaps Jonson regarded ‘my’ as 
in the nature of an antecedent. 

28. In ‘this-’, ‘that-’, ‘you-’, and ‘yonder-same’ ‘same’ is an 
adjective adding a touch of emphasis or sharper definition to the 
demonstrative: it ought not to have been hyphened. In Hamlet, τ. 1. 
30-8 


When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, ... 
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the sentinel has watched the course of the star as it moved across the 

sky: it is the same, the very same, star. So Falstaff particularizes in 

the phrase ‘That same knave Ford, her husband’ (Merry Wives, V. 1. 16). 
self-same is even more clearly an adjective, not a pronoun. 


Chapter XVI 

5-9. Ramus, Gram. τι. i: ‘Verbum est vox numeri cum tempore & 
persona. Tempus est differentia verbi secundum presens, preteritum 
& futurum. Praesens omne infectum est: preteritum & futurum partim 
infectum, partim perfectum. Itaque verbi finiti tria tempora sunt 
infecta, & totidem perfecta.’ Following his Latin guide, Jonson confines 
himself in this discussion of verb-forms to the change of endings. He 
leaves the use of auxiliaries, ‘I have loved’, ‘I shall love’ to be treated 
under the heading of syntax (see line 19) in the sixth chapter of the 
second book. 

32-4. Ramus (ibid.), ‘Persona est specialis terminatio verbi: eaque 
triplex est in utroque numero.’ 

37. 2. ΟΥ̓ 5. So Gill, ch. xii (p. 59), ‘ Tertia etiam persona apocopatur per 
5, aut z. vt, hi luvz, hi spéks.’ In Milton’s autograph manuscript there is 
a solitary example of ‘tiz’, a phonetic spelling of ‘’tis’, in Comus, line 192. 

46. by adding en. Common in Spenser (‘maken’, ‘marchen’, ‘doen’), 
and surviving occasionally in Jonson’s time. Shakespeare has ‘they 
waxen’ (Mids. N. D. τι. i. 56), and Jonson ‘beene’ (5.5. 1. iv. 35). In 
the form ‘bin’ this last was in common use. 

67. Neuter. ‘Intransitive’ is first used in Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius, 
1612, p. 129. 


Chapter XVII 

Jonson’s four conjugations in this and the three following chapters 
are, as we remarked in the introductory essay,’ a noteworthy attempt at 
a time when there had been no scientific study of comparative grammar. 
It is an advance on Gill’s three conjugations in his twelfth chapter: 
(1) weak verbs, as in Jonson’s first conjugation; (2) a change of the 
consonant, as ‘leave’, ‘left’, ‘send’ ‘sent’, including ‘dip’ ‘dipt’, ‘fix’ 
‘fixt’; (3) invariables, as ‘cast’, ‘cut’. And Jonson’s modest tone about 
his pioneer effort in chapter xviii. 10-20, contrasts pleasantly with the 
language of the cocksure Gill (p. 51), ‘Et quum maxima lingue Anglice 
difficultas in nominum Declinatione & verborum Coniugatione sita sit; 
quas ego primus mortalium, adeo explicaté indicaui, vt nihil lucis, nihil 
facilitatis afferri possit: spero equidem Lexicographos, Houlettos, Baret- 
tos, Rideros, Minshzos, ceteros, nullum dictionarium Anglo-latinum in 
vulgos elaturos, quo exterorum hominum studia promouere velint, in 
quo ista sedulé non indicentur.’ 

13. holpe, hope. The pronunciation without the / is vouched for in 
the seventeenth century by the grammarian John Jones (1701) ; it is like 
the loss of 1 in ‘Holborn’ and ‘Holmes’, for instance. 

1 In vol. ii, p. 421. 
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Chapter XVIII 


17. in towling this Bell. Cf. Bacon’s description of The Advancement 
of Learning in a letter to Lord Salisbury, 1605: ‘But I shall content 
myself to awake better spirits, like a bell-ringer, which is first to call up 
others to church’ (Life and Letters of Bacon, ed. Spedding, iii. 254). 

60, ette. The Middle English forms are ‘ete’, ‘eete’. ‘Eat’ is in King 
John, τ. i. 234. 

bette. ‘Bett(e)’ from the fourteenth century to the sixteenth, side by 
side with ‘bet’, which lasted into the seventeenth century. 

65. Broke. ‘Brake’, M. of Q. 258. 

76. Wanne: ‘wan’ Pan. 141, Disc. 1551, and the Newcastle MS. ver- 
sion of Und. lvi. τ. 

102-9. It is interesting that Jonson groups ‘choose’ with ‘shoot’. 
These verbs have a parallel development. Choose: OE. ‘céosan’, early 
ME. ‘chéose’, ‘chdse’ from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, but 
“chuse’, an earlier form, was frequent from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth century and lasted to the nineteenth century. Shoot: OE. 
“scéote’, ME. ‘s(c)hete’, ‘sheete’, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, ‘shote’ with close o and ‘s(c)hute’ from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. ‘Chuse’ and ‘s(c)hute’ are parallel forms, referred 
to in Jonson’s comment on Scottish pronunciation (O.£.D.). 

105. chosen. Jonson also has ‘chose’ in Disc. 1891, a common 
eighteenth-century form. 

106-7. shott, or shotten. Shotten normally represents OE. ‘scoten’ 
(for the short vowel cf. ‘gotten’); ‘shot’ is probably a shortening of 
this (O.E.D.). 


Chapter XIX 

23-5. ‘Hight’ is one of the most confused verbs in the English lan- 
guage, both in form and meaning. It comes from the Old English 
‘hatan’, ‘to command’ or ‘promise’, and it also acquired the meaning 
‘to be called’, surviving in the archaism ‘Sestos hight’ (B.F. v. iii. 113: 
so Ep. cxxxiii. 89). The 1640 Folio made matters worse by printing 
‘Hoght’ as the past tense and past participle. This must be ‘Heght’: 
‘hezte’, ‘heghte’ are fifteenth-century forms for the past tense, and 
‘heght’ is a seventeenth-century form for the participle. 

30. Rise (past tense). Cf. Dekker and Webster, West-ward Hoe, τι. i 
(1607, B3%), ‘In France when I rise, I was so stiffe; Cat. Iv. 358, ‘ Riss’ 
not the Consular men ?’; v. 634, ‘And as he riss’, the day grew black 
with him’. 

31. Rise (participle). Cf. Poet. Ind. 22, ‘I am risse here’; Cat. 111. 272, 
‘this fact had rise forth’; 1.1. 173, ‘You have riss’ againe’. ‘Rose’ in 
Ep. cxi. 12. 

37. lyne. Read lyen: see Poet. Iv. 1. 41 n. 

48. The correct reading of Chaucer’s line (Canterbury Tales, B 171) is 
‘Thise marchantz han doon fraught hir shippes newe’. ‘Fraught’, as 
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Skeat points out, is the past participle ; ‘han doon fraught’ means ‘have 
caused to be freighted’. The verb ‘fraught’ is obsolete, but Marlowe 
has the past participle ‘fraughted’ in 2 Tamburlaine, τ. 111. 33. The 
vowel-change to the modern form ‘freight’ is due to an intermediate 
form ‘fret’ borrowed from the French. Speght (1602), copying the texts 
of 1532 and 1561, reads: ‘These marchants han don fret her ships new.’ 
Jonson may have written ‘fret’, but, whether he did or not, the line is 
nonsense in the Folio, ‘This Merchants haue done, freight their ships 
new’, which is to be interpreted, ‘Merchants have done this, viz. freight 
their ships anew’. Did Ben copy Speght’s ‘fret’ and the printer correct 
it, as he thought, to ‘freight’, which is a seventeenth-century form ? 

49-51. Hould ... houlden. The ‘Howld’ and ‘howlden’ of the Folio 
are unintelligible. 

57. loaden, formed on the analogy of ‘laden’. 


Chapter XX 


7, 9.:Wolle ...woll. As Jonson never uses this form, it is difficult to 
see why he gives it here, and not ‘will’. Cf. 2 Henry IV, i11. ii. 279, 
‘These fellowes wooll doe well’ (in the Quarto, 1600). Jonson has ‘ wull’ 
in Epig. xc. r7 (rhyming with ‘bull’) and For. iv. 31 (rhyming with 
‘dull’). 

8. wolde, or woulde. Jonson rhymes ‘would’ and ‘fold’ in A.P. 1, 2, 
‘old’ (ib. 485-6), ‘bold’ (Hym. 145-6). 

13. Sholle. ‘Scholl’ and ‘shul’ are fifteenth-century forms, but not 
in use in Jonson’s day ; so were ‘schawl(l)’ ‘shaul’. The ‘shawll’ in his 
marginal note must be a phonetic spelling. 

27. rvetch, like ‘ratch’, a back-form from ‘raught’, on the analogy of 
‘caught’, ‘catch’. 

catch. The participle ‘catch’d’ is found in T. of T. 1v. v. 88, Sej. iv. 220, 
For, xiii. 58, Und. xxxix. 66, xxvii. 11, but Jonson also has ‘caught’. 

32. Might. In A.P. 62 Jonson used the form ‘mought’, which he does 
not notice here. 


Chapter XXI 


I-15. Ramus, Gram. 11. vi, p. 73, ‘De Adverbio’: ‘Vox numeri exposita 
est: sequitur vox sine numero, que nullum numerum adsignificat: Ea 
est Adverbium aut Conjunctio. Adverbium est vox sine numero, que 
voci alii adjungitur: ut valde constans, disserit acuté, bené, mane. Est 
igitur adverbium tanquam adjectivum nominum, verborum, adverbio- 
rum etiam ipsorum.’ 

42. Ramus also treats interjections and prepositions under the head 
of adverbs. ‘Adverbia nativa pauciora sunt, mox, vix, cras, heri, ita, 
non: item que interjectiones dicuntur, hei, heu, heus, o, ve, pro: tum 
que prepositiones dicuntur, prasertim inseparabiles, ut di, dis, re, se, 
am, con. . . . Separabiles autem prepositiones sunt, Ad, apud, penes, 
ἃ cetere.’ 


57. Inseparable Prepositions. ‘Prefix’ had not yet been naturalized. 
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Edward Brerewood, Enquiries touching the diversity of languages and 


religions, 1614, ix. 63, ‘Those adherents of words, which they call preefixa 
and suffixa’. 


Chapter XXII 


The whole chapter is a translation from Ramus, Grammatica, τι. viii, 
pp. 75-6 

“Conjunctio est vox sine numero, qua orationis multiplicis partes con- 
junguntur: ea est enuntiativa aut ratiocinativa. 

‘Enuntiativa qua enuntiationis partes conjunguntur, partim congre- 
gativa, partim segregativa. 

“Congregativa, est qua partes tanquam simul vere congregantur: ὅς 
quidem copulativa, aut connexiva. 

‘Copulativa, est qua partes absoluté copulantur: ut, ac, ὅς, etiam, item, 
nec, quoque, que: & composite, atque, itémque, neque. 

“Connexiva, est qua pars consequens ex antecedentis conditione con- 
nectitur: ut si, sin, ni, nisi. 

‘Segregativa, est qua enuntiationis partes, velut non simul vere, 
segregantur: & discretiva est aut disjunctiva. 

‘Discretiva, qua partes ratione tanttim segregantur: ut, autem, ast, at, 
interea, interim, ut, veré, verim, nunc, tamen, etsi, tametsi, quanquam, 
quamvis, extraquam, preterquam. 

‘Disjunctiva qua partes ipse ita segregantur, tanquam una tantim 
vera esse possit: ut, aut, an, vel, ve, sive, secus. 

‘Ratiocinativa est qua ratiocinationis pars alia ex alia velut asseritur: 
Ea causalis, aut rationalis appellatur. 

*Caussalis qua antecedentis rei caussa redditur: ut, enim, enimvero, . 
etenim, siquidem, quoniam, quia, nam, namque. 

‘Rationalis, qua ex antecedente, consequens concluditur: ut, ergo, 
ita, itaque, ideo, igitur, quare, quamobrem, quapropter, quocirca.’ 


Boox II 


The English authors quoted in illustration are Chaucer, The House of 
Fame, Troilus and Criseyde, the Tales of the Miller, the Reeve, the Man 
of Law, the Nun’s Priest, the Doctor, the Squire, The Legend of Good 
Women, and a spurious Ballad (twenty-seven quotations) ; Gower, Con- 
fessio Amantis (twenty-eight quotations) ; Lydgate, The Fall of Princes 
(thirteen quotations); Foxe, The Actes and Monuments of these latter 
dayes; Cheke, The Hurt of Sedition; More, The History of King Richard 
the third; Norton, Ovations of Arsanes; Jewel, A defence of the A pologie 
of the Churche of England. Jonson evidently had copies of all these, but 
the only one we have traced is Speght’s edition of Chaucer, 1602. 


Chapter I 

1-5. Ramus, Gram. 1. i, p. 77: ‘Exposita est etymologia suis parti- 
bus, syntaxis jam dicenda est. Syntaxis est secunda pars Grammatice, 
quz vocum structuram interpretatur.’ 
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The chapter is confused and incomplete; Jonson had not arranged his 
notes or worked out the subject. His examples of elision are ‘the’, 
‘thou’, and ‘to’ before vowels or h. Then he adds a comment which 
should have come at the end of the chapter. Finally he talks of the 
elision ‘in Vowells and Consonants, going before’. He has already illus- 
trated vowel-elision, but he adds no examples of consonants. Two final 
illustrations are (1) from Gower, misprinted, ‘There is’ for “Ther is% 
and (2) a pointless illustration from Norton containing ‘to it’, printed 
without the apostrophe. The only form of prose which would contain 
such an elision is dramatic prose, in which Jonson himself used it freely. 
He may have put it in because it is a quotation from a speech, ‘Who 
answered, that he was not privy to’t’, but, even so, it is an example of 
‘rejecting’ a vowel coming after, not a vowel going before. The chapter 
would have been recast had Jonson lived to edit the Grammar. 

Campion’s brief note in his Obseruations in the Art of English Poesie, 
1602 (p. 54, ed. Vivian), is far more to the point: ‘The Synalephas or 
Elisions in our toong are either necessary to auoid the hollowness and 
gaping in our verse, as ο and the, ¢’ inchaunt, th’inchaunter, or may be 
vsd at pleasure, as for let vs, to say let’s: for we will, wee’l; for euery, 
eu’ry; for they ave, th’ar; for he 15, hee ’s; for admired, admir'd; and 
such like.’ 

The term ‘elision’ is not used by Jonson, but it is in Sidney’s Apology 
for Poetry, ‘the Italian is so full of Vowels that it must euer be cumbred 
with Elisions’ (p. 205, ed. Gregory Smith), and Puttenham’s Arte of 
English Poesie, τι. xiii, p. 129 (Arber). 

15. Th’outward man... 2 Corinthians iv. 16. 

17, 18. ye’uttey . . . ye’once. The ‘y’utter’ and ‘y’once’ of F3 are 
ludicrous. The correct reading may be ‘yo’’. Cf. E.M.I. τι. i. 26, ‘yo’ 
had’; D. is A. τ. iii. 41, ‘if yo’ offend me’; vi. 143, ‘yo’ are denied’; 
1. iv. 40, ‘Yo’ are i’ the right’; M.L. 111. vi. 79, ‘Yo’ have cause’. 

20, 27. thow’ art... ‘to’ have’, False examples: the metre requires 
‘thou art’, ‘to have’ (‘to han’ in Chaucer). Cf. B.F. v. iii. 114, ‘Th’art 
i’ the right’. 

28. to remember. The to is not in Speght: Jonson’s insertion or the 
printer’s ? 

32. im our common speech. For example, ‘we’l’, ‘it’s’, ‘let’s’, ‘for’t’, 
‘on’t’, ‘in’t’. To these we may add ‘gi’ me’ (Ε.Μ.1. Iv. xi. 49), ‘le’ me’ 
(Alch. τ. ii. 64). 

37. both in Vowells, and Consonants, going before. Unintelligible 
(1) unless it means in a combination of vowel and consonant, or (2) unless 
it is followed by a paragraph ‘in Vowells, and Consonants, going after’. 
The last example illustrates ‘to’it’ or ‘to’t’. Of the loss of consonants, 
the commonest examples are ‘i’the’ and ‘i’th’’, ‘o’the’ and ‘o’th’’, 
‘e’en’ for ‘even’, and ‘ha’’ for ‘have’, as in ‘I ha’ no bootes’ 
(E.M.I. τ. iii. 30). Jonson has ‘a’most’ in S.W. v. iv. 248, D. is A. 
τι. vii. 38; ‘he do’not heare me’, E.M.O. Ind. 342; ‘I’not this good ?’ ib. 
I. iii, 65; ‘He sha’not’, T. of T. τι. 11. 55. 
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43. Norton in Arsan, Cf. ch. ii. 39 n. 

As a final point it may be noted that these elided vowels were not 
pronounced in poetry, as is shown by rhyme-endings. Cf. Love’s 
Labour’s Lost (First Quarto), tv. i. 26-7: 


Thus will I saue my Credite in the Shoote 
Not wounding, pittie would not let me doote. 


V. li. 145-6: 


Ros. But shall we dance, if they desire vs too’t ? 
Queen. No, to the death we will not moue a foot. 


Volpone, τι. ii. 198-9: 


Moist of hand? and light of foot? 
(Or I will come neerer to’t). 


Wither, Abuses Siript, and Whipt, 1613, Κα: 


But of Man onely here my Muse must tel’s, 
Who is by much more vaine then all things els. 


Jonson’s use of a metrical apostrophe to mark an extra syllable lightly 
sounded in a line of verse has been discussed in the introduction to 
Sejanus.1 The printers, unused to it, often treated it as an elision, so 
we get such specimens as Und. lii. 3, ‘I might b’embrac’d’; xiv. 54, 
“To see the workmanship so’xceed the cost’; Ixxxiv. 9. 143-4, ‘advance 
B’imputed right’. 


Chapter II 

5. Ramus, Gram. 111. i, p. 77, ‘Convenientia nominis cum nomine, est 
in numero, genere, casu’. 

21-2. From Stephen Gosson, The School of Abuse, 1579, A2¥, ‘No 
merueyle though Plato shut them out of his Schoole, and banished them 
quite from his commonwealth, as effeminate writers, vnprofitable mem- 
bers, and vtter enimies to vertue.’ 

39. Nort. in Arsan. A citation from the Ovations, of Arsanes agaynst 
Philip the trecherous kyng of Macedone: of the Embassadors of Venice 
against the Prince that under crafty league with Scanderbeg, layed snares 
for Christendome: and of Scanderbeg prayeng ayde of Christian Princes 
agaynst periurous murderyng Mahumet and agaynst the old false Christian 
Duke Mahumetes confederate. With a notable example of Gods vengeance 
uppon a faithlesse Kyng, Queene, and her children. printed by John Daye, 
probably in 1560. Jonson’s ascription of this anonymous work to 
Thomas Norton, the part author of the tragedy of Gorboduc, may be 
regarded as authoritative; the Dictionary of National Biography attri- 
butes it to him only on the authority of Tanner. 

41. the Dukes men of Mysia. Cf. N.I. Argument 3, ‘Syilly’s daughter 
of the South’; ib. 50, ‘the Hosts sonne of the house’; r Henry IV, 111. 


I Vol. iv, pp. 338-42. 


ent πτσδτνν ον SLA nt Sack τορος τε. -  - -ς---- 
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SS ee ------ 
iii. 114, ‘the deputy’s wife of the ward’, A common construction in 
Middle English: Chaucer, Troilus, i. 2, ‘That was the king Priamus sone 
of Troye’. See the examples in Skeat’s note on The Squire’s Tale, 209, 
‘The Greekes hors Synoun’, i.e. the horse of the Greek Sinon. In the 
sixteenth century the modern construction ‘the Duke of Mysia’s men’ 
came in, but the Jonson and Shakespeare quotations show that the form 
in the text lasted into the next century. 

60-91. { folke} and similar insertions are made by Jonson to illustrate 
his grammatical point. We have bracketed them as he bracketed ‘{pro- 
fertur’ in Book I, ch. iv. 128, note (w), his addition to an incomplete 
phrase of Martianus Capella. Probably he meant these insertions to be 
in a different type; he must have distinguished them in some form. 

69 note. the Hebrewes... use it. In Hebrew relative clauses are most 
frequently, but not necessarily, introduced by the indeclinable relative 
pronoun ’dsher. The omission is infrequent in prose, but comparatively 
common in poetry. ι 

71. In the things, ... From Stephen Gosson, The School of Abuse, 
1579, E4’, ‘In those thinges, that we lest mistrust, the greatest daunger 
doeth often lurke.’ 

75. [their] ‘they’. This nonsense may be due to Gower’s spelling 
‘thei’ for ‘they’. 

97-8. Ramus, Gram. ut. i, p. 78, ‘Anomalia numeri... singularia 
multa habentuy pro uno plurali’, quoting ‘Procles & Eurysthenes Lace- 
demoniorum reges gemini fratres fuerunt’. 


Chapter III 

57-8. y. or w. ‘Vowellish’, according to Jonson, I. iii. 133, 149. 

71. for manner sake, as a matter of form. The ’s (after ‘manner’) did 
not establish itself till the nineteenth century. 

75. a bed. The Folio ‘in bed’ is certainly a printer’s corruption ; so 
was ‘his fall’ for ‘is fall’ in line 92. 

76. Gill (p. 95), ‘ Verbale in ing, cum articulo [a] nonnunquam vespondet 
gerundio in dum; vt, set it a suning, pone ad insolandum.’ Jonson’s two 
examples ‘a brewing’ and ‘an hunting’ are from intransitive verbs; in 
Middle English the verbal noun of both transitive and intransitive verbs 
was preceded by ‘in’ or ‘on’, e.g. ‘The church was in byldinge’ (Robert 
of Brunne’s Chronicle, 1. cxcvii). From this the usage with a developed : 
‘he founde the chirche of saynte peter a makynge’ (Caxton, Aymon, 
576. 8). 

140. depart. The context suggests ‘depart <them>’, but no example of 
the reflexive use of ‘depart’ is recorded. Cf. Milton, The Passion, 21, 
‘Then lies him meekly down’. 


Chapter IV 


25. more. Cf. E.M.O., Ind. 46, ‘more stricter bounds’. Jonson has 
‘most’ with a superlative in Poet. τι. i. 71, ‘most best’; Alch, τι. ili. 253, 
‘most affablest’. 
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34-5. imitating the . . . Grecians. The usage was a parallel, not an 
imitation. When Bully Bottom in Mids. N. D. ut. i. 18 said ‘for the 
more better assurance’, he was trying to be emphatic, and not thinking 
in terms of Attic syntax. 


Chapter V 


4, 5. Ramus, Gram. i. ii, p. 80, ‘Convenientia verbi cum nomine, 
est in numero & persona.’ 

36-7. do here abound, are in this use excessive. 

49. Nouns signifying a multitude. Cf. Poet. v. iii. 79, 80: 


Thus, oft, the base and rauenous multitude 
Suruiue,... 


Here it is noteworthy that the 1640 Folio printed ‘Survives’. In Und. 
lxxiv. IO, II: 

Rare Plants from ev’ry banke doe rise, 

And ev’ry Plant the sense surprize— 


the context suggests the plural. The plural idea also affects the grammar 
in For. xiv. 17-19, ‘all the noise | Of these forced ioyes | Are fled’. 
Ramus illustrates this point (Gram. i111. ii, p. 82) from Sallust, ‘Coepere 
se quisq; magis ac magis extollere’, and Virgil, ‘Pars in frusta secant’. 
Similarly Jonson treated alternatives with ‘or’ as plural in idea: N.J. 1, 
Epil. 24, ‘A Kings, or Poets birth doe aske an age’: and he has the 
plural with ‘either’; Cat. v. 501, of two judgements, ‘Either of them 
are grave’; Ent. Bolsover, 163-4, ‘two Torches, either of which enflame 
mutually, but waste not’. 

55-64. when the Verbe 15 joyned to an Aduerbe, οὐ Conjunction. Jon- 
son’s idea that ‘haue’ in ‘before he have beene condemned’ is plural is 
‘the greatest error of all the rest’ in the Grammar. These forms without 
infiexional s or th go back to an Old English subjunctive. His addition 
of ‘be’ to ‘have’ and ‘forsake’ appears to be due to a mistaken analogy. 
Jonson would probably be confirmed in his error by such examples as 


Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an #thiop were. 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost, tv. iii. 113, 114.) 


64. Forsake. Speght has ‘To forsake’: the right reading is ‘ Forsaketh’. 
Jonson has restored the imperative: did he write ‘ Forsaketh’? 

65-9. Suggested by Ramus, Gram. Il. ii, p. 80: ‘Anomalia numeri 
elegantior est, in verbo substantivo, quando convenit suppositorum 
antecedentium posteriori, cim debeat priori. Terentius in And. Aman- 
tium ire amoris redintegratio est. quod poétis est usitatius. Ovidius, 
Omnia pontus erat.’ 

70. The other speciall exception is not in use. These words should have 
been placed in the margin, but compare ch, vi. 20. 


ee 
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note *. Jonson quotes the Hebrew correctly. There is this ‘loss of 
vitality’ in Hebrew: cf. 1 Kings xxii. 28, ‘Hearken, O people, ‘every 
one of you’. In poetic (or prophetic) language there sometimes occurs 
(supposing the text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from 
one person to another’ (Gesenius-Kautzsch, H ebrew Grammar, ὃ 144 ῥ). 
But the passage in Job (xvii. 10) is the extremest case: hence Buchanan 
Gray and S. R. Driver in their edition emend the text, and omit ‘all of 
them’ with one manuscript. The case is not parallel to those in which 
a third person follows a second person idiomatically as in Micah i. 2, 
‘Heare all ye people’, where the marginal note in the Authorized Version 
is ‘Heb. hear yee people all of them’: so 1 Kings xxii. 28, Malachi iii. 9. 
(D. C. Simpson.) 


Chapter VI 


2. in the infinite. But in Jonson’s day, and frequently in Jonson’s 
own practice, the use of the simple infinitive survived. Cf. E.M.O. Ind. 
167-8, ‘will that Make it be sooner swallow’d ?’; ib. 213, ‘Ile haste them 
sound’; 11. iv. 5, ‘May moue you stay’; 11. viii. 61-2, ‘I’le get our clarke 
put his conuersion in the Acts, and Monuments ’+ Poet. It. 1. 113, ‘Suffers 
my wit be made a solemne asse’ ; ib. 203, ‘she warn’d me shunne’; 567. 
I. 416-17, ‘he permits himselfe Be carried’; 111. 20, ‘helpe vs be sau’d’; 
ib. 139, ‘if the Senate still command me serue’; Iv. 163-4, ‘No ill should 
force the subiect vndertake Against the soueraigne’; v. 195, ‘till I woo 
thee, turne againe’; Cat. 111. 785, ‘teach me slacke no pace’; N.J. 1. v. 
137, ‘perswade him die’; L.M.M. 58, ‘Th’unfaithfull waters he desir’d 
*hem prove’; G.M, 1067, ‘made some Crudities tise’; A.P. 317-18, 
‘taught them talke Loftie’. 

4. ought to. Contrast Spenser, F.Q. 1. xii, st. 18, ‘I ought craue par- 
don’; Hoby, The Courtyer, 1561, BbiiiY, ‘This woman ought not there- 
fore... be so skemish’; Julius Caesar, 1. i. 3, ‘You ought not walk’. 

9. not govern’d of a Verbe. But it may be the object, and so Jonson 
uses the passive infinitive: ‘Metaphors farfet hinder to be understood’ 
(Disc. 1905-6). 

20 note *. Esai. 6. 9. The marginal note in the Authorized Version 
is ‘Heb. heare yee in hearing’. ‘The Infinitive absolute occurs most 
frequently in immediate connexion with the finite verb of the same 
stem, in order in various ways to define more accurately or to strengthen 
the idea of the verb’ (Gesenius—Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, ὃ 113 ἢ. The 
Septuagint renders this idiom by a participle or by a cognate noun. 
The classic instance of the influence of this Hebrew idiom (through the 
Septuagint) on the New Testament is ‘With desire I have desired to 
eat this Passover with you’ (D. C. Simpson). 

ἀκούσεσθε. ἀκούσετε in the text of the New Testament, but ἀκούσομαι 
is the future of ἀκούω in classical Greek, and Jonson has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, substituted it. 

32. we remembred in Book I, ch. xvi. 21. To Jonson, forcing English 
into the Latin mould, amabo is accidence, ‘I shall love’ is syntax, 
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40. shall, or will. Jonson does not differentiate the uses; this comes 
out still more clearly in his renderings of amaveyo, as ‘I shall have loved: 
or, I will have loved’. 


Chapter VII 


6. As he spake... Luke xxiii. 46. 

22. Chaucer in his Ballad. In Speght’s text of 1602, on f. 197, ‘A 
goodly Balade of Chaucer’. First printed as Chaucer’s by Thynne in 
1532. Itis by Lydgate: see Skeat, Chaucerian and other Pieces, pp. lxx, 
Ixxi. 

63. follow sometimes. Dryden in the Defence of the Epilogue (Essays, 
ed. Ker, i, p. 167) quotes Cat. 1. 250, 251: 


The mawes, and dens of beasts could not receiue 
The bodies, that those soules were frighted from— 


and comments ‘The preposition in the end of the sentence; a common 
fault with him, and which I have but lately observed in my own 
writings’. 

-69. the latter. Jonson means ‘the former’, viz. ‘ward, or wards’. 

79. vection, syntactical government (Lat. vectio). Cf. Gill, ch. xviii, 
“Rectio verbi’. 

81. off. See Book I. iv. 45-0. 

82. Take the cock off the hoop. The usual phrase was to ‘set the cock 
on the hoop’: see T. of T. v. iii. 51. Jonson’s ‘Take the cock off the 
hoop’ apparently means ‘Put the cock back’, and so is equivalent to 
‘Sober down’. 

84 note *. ‘The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in 
Greek, ἐν τῷ εἶναι, διὰ τὸ εἶναι, &C.) may usually be resolved in English 
into the finite verb with a conjunction’, e.g. Num. xxxv. 19, ‘in his 
meeting him’, i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him, ὃ 1146. ‘This use of 
the infinitive construction is especially frequent in connexion with 2 or 9 
[Preposition] to express time-determinations (in English resolved into 
a temporal clause, as above the combination of the infinitive with ]¥? 
or ~Y is resolved into a causal clause), especially after “ΠῚ [= “and 
it came to pass’’]..—Gesenius—Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, ὃ 114 ὦ, 6. 

98. doth often want. An extreme example of a type of grammatical 
criticism, not yet obsolete, which blurs fine points of syntax by explain- 
ing them as ‘omissions’. In the Gower and in the prose passage, if 
a grammatical term must be found to describe the idiom, it is ‘redund- 
ance’ rather than ‘omission’. The subject is put emphatically in the 
forefront. of the sentence; it is resumed by the pronoun following it— 
‘Riches, they’. When Jonson wrote in Sej. 111. 659, ‘The prince, that 
feeds great natures, they will sway him’, did the idea occur to him, 
‘Now, of course, grammatically this is, ‘Concerning the prince”’? The 
idiom can be exquisitely used in poetry to give point to a personal 
address, where the third person is a substitute for the vocative, as in 
Brutus’ tribute to the dead Cassius: 


ees eis ds ΡΈΕΙ oe 6.» Ἐς τ ον 
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The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. (Julius Caesar, V. iii. 99, 100.) 


Or in Cordelia’s farewell to her sisters: 


The jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. (King Lear, τ. i. 268-9.) 


So Cat. 111. 116-17: 
The most worthy Consul, 
I gratulate your honor. 


the Hebrew Lamed. See Gesenius—Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, ὃ 143 é, 
‘Sometimes a substantive introduced by ris i.e. Lamedh, ‘(in respect 
to...) serves the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the 
sentence, as... 1 Chron. vii. 1, xxiv. 20 foll....’ In the Authorized 
Version the first passage is ‘Now the sonnes of Issachar were, Tola, and 
Puah, Iashab, and Shimron, foure’, where the ‘italics denote that ‘were’ 
is an insertion; the second passage is ‘The sonnes of Vzziel: Micah the 
first, and Iesiah the second. The sonnes of Merari: Mahli and Mushi. 
The sonnes of Mahli: Eleazar, and Kish.’ 


Chapter VIII 


1. in order only. Ramus, Gram. ul. iv, p. 83, ‘Convenientia con- 
junctionum feré est in ordine antecessionis, consecutionis, vel utriusque.’ 

37. And, in the beginning of a sentence. An Execration upon Vulcan 
(Und. xliii) begins ‘And why to me this, thou lame Lord of fire?’ The 
ninth book of the Aeneid begins ‘Atque ea diversa penitus dum parte 
geruntur’, and Matthew Arnold’s Sohvab and Rustum. An Episode, 
‘And the first grey of morning fill’d the east’. 

45. Conjunctions. Jonson’s terms ‘severing’, ‘coupling’ (52), “cause- 
renderer’ (60), and ‘sundring’ (72) are Ramus’s ‘discretiva’, ‘con- 
nexiva’, ‘causalia’, and ‘disjunctiva’. 

63. Dewry in our text is an impossible form: read ‘Drewry’ (dwarf) 
which is in the 1554 edition of Lydgate, from which Jonson copied it. 

64. outraye, vanquish. 

65-7. Ramus, Gram. ul. iv, pp. 85-6, ‘Anomalia duplex est in con- 
junctionibus: Polysyndeton, & Asyndeton. Polysyndeton est quando 
conjunctio redundat. . . . Asyndeton est ubi conjunctio detrahitur,’ 

78. He. The Folio has ‘’tte’! 


Chapter IX 


Of the Distinction of Sentences. Distinction, punctuation. Huloet in 
the Abcedarium Anglo-Latinum, 1552, had translated ‘diastole’ and 
‘distinctio’ by ‘Distinction or poynte in Sentence’; Mulcaster’s chapter 
on the subject is headed ‘Of Distinction’. The ordinary term was 
‘pointing’: cf. the Promptorium Parvulorum, c. 1440, ‘Poyntynge, or 
pawsynge in redynge, Punctuacio’. 
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3. as the bloud. Cf. τ. i. 14, 15. 

12 foll. Ramus, Gram. Iv. xviii, ‘De Prosodia & orthographia orationis. 
Syntaxis genera & species adhuc fuerunt, superest una prosodie & ortho- 
graphie in oratione differentia & distinctio ὁ clausulis & interpunctioni- 
bus, quas anime interclusio & spiritus angustia attulerunt. In inventum 
(ait Tullius) ita suave accidit, ut si cui sit infinitus spiritus, tamen eum 
perpetuare verba nolimus. Distinctio autem est imperfect aut perfectz 
sententiz : cag; est ὑποστιγμή aut κόμμα. ὑποστιγμή, vel subdistinctio, dici- 
tur, qua subdistinguitur, modica spiritus mora, inter medium verbum 
quod antecedenti & consequenti ambigué attribui possit: & hac virgula 
notatur, ut, Summa quidem authoritate Philosophi, severé sané atque 
honesté, hec tria genera confusa, cogitatione distinguunt. Κόμμα vel 
incisum, est quo paulo majore mora inciditur aliqua antecedens sententia 
a consequentis perfectione, notaturque hoc semicirculo, ut, Quicquid 
enim iustum sit, id etiam utile esse censent: itemque quod honestum, 
idem iustum. Incisum veré sepe conjunctione exprimitur, nec ideo 
aliter notatur, ut, 


γηά Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus, ὦ: vastos tollunt ad litora fluctus. 


‘Parenthesis, id est, interpositio vel interclusio, etiam incisum est, 
pro Mil. Vidi enim (nam tu aberas) nostros cupere bellum. Sed utrinque 
notatur semicirculis. Perfecte sententia distinctio respirationem habet 
more plenioris, spiritumg; deponit: estq; κῶλον aut περίοδος. Κῶλον, vel 
membrum, est quo distinguitur sententia perfecta quidem, sed alteri 
conjuncta, minore depositi spiritus tempore: notandumq; puncto ad 
summam literam posita, ut superiora illa omnia, in Censent, justum. 
περίοδος vel ambitus, circumscriptio, circulus, comprehensid, est quando 
spiritu plané omninoque deposito sententia perfecta concluditur. nota- 
turque ejus & initium majore litera, & finis puncto ad imam literam 
posito. ut, Ammonius regis legatus aperté pecunia nos oppugnat.’ 

In P.M.L.A. lix (1944), pp. 349-60, W. J. Ong surveys the ‘ Historical 
Backgrounds of Elizabethan and Jacobean Punctuation’, discussing the 
early grammarians. 

The earliest list in England was in Johannes Sulpitius Verulanus’ 
Opus grammatices, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1499: a section ‘ De 
arte punctuandi’ gives ‘punctus planus’ (full stop), ‘interrogatiuus’, 
“virgula’ (comma), ‘coma’ (colon), and parenthesis. Hart, Mulcaster, 
Gill, Coote, Butler, and Daines all treat the question, Mulcaster very 
fully... 

The comma, as a substitute for the virgule, was first used in England 
by Robert Copland. 

The semicolon was invented by Aldus Manutius: in his Orvthographie 
Ratio, 1591, he calls it ‘Punctum semicirculo impositum’. He explains 
it by an example: ‘Publica, priuata; sacra, profana; tua, aliena. quo 
in exemplo satis constat, neque unicum sufficere circulum, & ea nota, que 
gemino puncto describitur sic: nimium sententiam retardari.’ Or, as he 
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puts it in examining a second example, substitute a comma, and ἡ" quast 
precipiti cursu sententia feretur’. 

The term ‘semicolon’ is used by Justus Lipsius in a letter appended 
to Erycius Puteanus’ De Distinctionibus Syntagma, 1602: Puteanus uses 
the stop freely but treats it as a division of the colon. 

The stop is not found in the sections on punctuation in John Hart’s 
A Methode or comfortable beginning for all unlearned, 1570; Mulcaster’s 
Elementarie, 1589; Puttenham’s An Arte of English Poeste, 1589, Il. v; 
Edmund Coote’s The English Schoole-Master, 1627, pp. 26-7. With the 
name ‘semicolon’, it is first found in England in Charles Butler’s English 
Grammar, 1633, p. 58. Daines in Orthoepia Anglicana, 1640, Pp. 70, calls 
it ‘comma-colon’. Jonson’s ‘sub-distinction’ was not accepted. 

14. a sub-distinction, and a Comma. The editor of 1692 substituted 
‘a Comma, and a Semicolon’ here, and similarly in lines 18 and 22. He 
was evidently puzzled by the comma being spoken ‘with somewhat a 
longer breath’ than the semicolon, which is translated literally from 
Ramus. Jonson’s statement certainly required correction. The rule for 
this period, which was usually taught in schools with the injunction 
‘Count one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, ‘four’, is given in Richard Hodges’s spelling 
book on phonetic principles, The English Primrose, 1644, Nav: ‘Ata 
comma, stop a litle.’ . . . ‘At a semi-colon, somewhat more.’.. . ‘At 

-a colon, a litle more than the former.’ . . . ‘At a period, make a full 
stop.’ 

44. Pause. It is curious that Jonson preferred this ambiguous word 
—all stops are pauses—to ‘colon’, which Ramus used in its Greek form, 
and Puttenham and Bullokar had used in English. 

48. one full prick. Cf. Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, Iv. 11. (1606, 
G2), ‘Mug. Break of your period, and say, Twas with a sigh. Rhod. 
Content: here’s a full pricke stands for a teare too.’ 

76. so often. It is quoted eight times. 


TIMBER, OR DISCOVERIES 


Tuat Jonson had hoped to publish in some form his ‘Explorata or 
Discoveries’ is clear not only from the title-page which explains how 
the collection was made, but also from the fact that some portions 
of the work show signs of methodical preparation. Thus Swinburne 
noted that the long passage from line 2290 to the end ‘should be 
considered as composing an essay on style, continuous in aim though © 
desultory in treatment’. This is a series of extracts carefully selected 
from Quintilian, Vives, Hoskyns, and Heinsius. Again the six sec- 
tions from line 65 to line 173, though loosely connected, are through- 
out from Vives, and four sections from line 821 to 808 are from the 


t A Study, p. 168. 
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elder Seneca. We see Jonson turning over the leaves of these writers, 
noting what he wished to use, and resetting it, often more tersely, 
in his own lucid prose. 

But evidently after his death all papers in his study were gathered 
up, and prose scraps and even mere jottings, which he would either 
have rejected or completed, found their way into the collection. 
For instance, the pointless remark, ‘See where he complaines of 
their painting Chimera’s, by the vulgar unaptly called Grottesque’ 
(ll. 1567-9), with no clue to the ‘he’, is a note for his own guidance, 
meaning “Look up Vitruvius’, and the printer has missed the true 
reference and put a marginal note against it citing Pliny’s Natural 
History. Something like a paragraph about symmetry in architec- 
ture is missing at this point. There is another collection of scraps 
at lines 2596-601. 

Sometimes the fragments were notes for use in plays, such as the 
German Count at Newgate (Il. 199-205) or the ‘Hearesay news’ 
about the elephant in 1630 (ll. 322-9); this last would have been 
a godsend to a second Sir Politic Would-be. 

The letter on education (ll. 1636-96) begins ‘It pleas’d your Lord- 
ship of late, to aske my opinion, touching the education of your 
sonnes’. Clearly this opening would have been modified if Jonson 
had edited his text. And what would he have done with the bor- 
rowed praise of Bacon in lines 938-47? This tribute, which he read 
in manuscript, appealed to him, and he copied it as worth preserving: 
would he have quoted it, or adapted it, or made some acknowledge- 
ment that it was a quotation as in the paragraph beginning ‘I 
remember, the Players haue often mentioned it as an honour to 
Shakespeare...’ ? Similarly would he have put the name of Hoskyns 
in the margin of the comments on style and letter-writing borrowed 
from him almost verbally (ll. 2161-289) ἢ 

It has been doubted whether the Latin marginal notes are Jon- 
son’s. We think they are: the note at line 258 ‘Non nova res livor’, 
a quotation from J. J. Scaliger, whom Jonson is here translating, 
and the punning ‘Morbus Comitialis’ at line 980 are certainly his. 
Professor Castelain’s objection that often the note does not corre- 
spond with the purport of the paragraph but merely translates the 
opening words is an overstatement, and his comment that ‘those 
inappropriate titles must have been thrown in hastily by the editor, 
for the sake of clearness’ is a master-stroke of irony. Without the 
marginal notes, the text, in which paragraph follows paragraph with- 
out a break, would have been extremely difficult to follow. And how 
would Jonson himself have sorted out his loose papers if they had 
no heading or no clue to the contents? 
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Next to the great plays the Discoveries have been more carefully 
studied than any work of Jonson. Swinburne’s eulogy of them in 
his Study of Ben Jonson in 1889 attracted readers. He acclaimed 
them as superior to Bacon’s Essays ‘in truth of insight, in breadth 
of view, in vigour of reflection and in concision of eloquence ’, Henry 
Morley at once brought out a plain text. In 1892 came the edition 
of Professor F. E. Schelling ; he issued a corrected text and annotated 
it, especially with parallels from the Senecas and Quintilian. The 
text of Sir Israel Gollancz in 1898 is based almost entirely on his 
predecessor’s, even to the extent of copying its few errors.! In 1906 
came the critical edition of Professor Maurice Castelain, ‘with an 
introduction and notes on the true purport and genesis of the book’. 
He fully discussed the nature of Jonson’s borrowings, printed the 
originals at the foot of the text, and believed the Discoveries to be 
‘only a collection of “materials’’ for further compositions, either in 
poetry or in prose’. In 1923 Dr. G. B. Harrison edited a careful 
type-facsimile text taken from the British Museum copy with press- 
mark C. 39. k. 9. Not only has the text been made accessible, but 
much useful comment has been made upon it. 

Reviews and magazine articles have added to the elucidation. 
Two important criticisms of Professor Schelling have appeared—an 
anonymous review in the Guardian, 1893, p. 1693, which cleared up 
some difficulties in the text ; and a notice by Professor W. Bang in 
the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vol. xliv, pp. 368-71, discussing points 
in the text and noting a borrowing from Patricius (ll. 1006-9). The 
chief articles are ‘The Sources of Jonson’s ‘‘Discoveries””’ by J. E. 
Spingarn in Modern Philology, 1905, ii. 451-60, pointing out the 
borrowings from Heinsius and Buchler; ‘‘“Tanquam Explorator”: 
Jonson’s Method in the ‘‘Discoveries’”’ by P. Simpson, in the Modern 
Language Review, 1907, ii. 201-10, pointing out the debt to J. J. 
Scaliger, Possevino, and Vives; ‘Notes on the Sources of the “‘Dis- 
coveries”’’ by W. D. Briggs in Modern Language Notes, 1908, xxiii. 
43-6, extracts from Seneca supplementing those in Schelling’s edi- 
tion; and ‘The Requirements of a Poet’ by D. L. Clark, in Modern 
Philology, xvi. 413-29, discussing the theories of Pontanus in refer- 
ence to the concluding sections. In the present commentary the 
process of tracking out Jonson’s indebtedness to earlier writers has 
been carried farther, so that little now remains to be gleaned in this 
well-worked field. 

What is the final verdict of all this investigation? Jonson left 
behind him the fragments of a critical survey of life and art or, as 


1 For example, ‘with’ for ‘your’ (1. 2208) and the statement that the Folio 
reads ‘fair’ in line 1338. 
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he phrased it, ‘Discoveries made upon men and matter’. The dis- 
coveries were made by other men. He fuses, rearranges, and adapts 
his borrowed matter ; the weakness of the collection is that he seems 
to have thought out little or nothing for himself. Even in the discus- 
sion of the drama we have no record of his own working experience. 
What we have is a study in self-discipline, a careful selection of what 
he believed to be the best and soundest for contemporary guidance. 

We have no definite clue to the dates when the collection began 
or how long it was continued. Scraps of earlier work lodged in his 
retentive memory are no doubt repeated occasionally, but the fire 
of 1623 must have destroyed anything before that date; we know 
from the Execration against Vulcan that it destroyed his theological 
collections. In the autobiographical passage on memory (Il. 479-507) 
he speaks of himself as old; in his summary of some points in The 
Advancement of Learning he speaks of ‘the late Lord St. Alban’, who 
died in 1626; and the date 1630 is given at line 322. The years 1623 
to 1635 may be roughly conjectured to cover the date of the col- 
lection. 


Sytva. A quotation from Jani Casperii Gevartit Papiniarum Lectio- 
num Commentarius, appended to his edition of Statvus, 1616, ch. ii, p. 11, 
“Cur SYLVARVM nomen hisce libellis inditum’. He goes on (p. 12) to 
comment on the use of the word by the ancients, ὕλη or ‘material’ stored 
up for use. ‘Olim namque maximi quique Poetz, cum ad iustum aliquot 
poéma scribendum animum appellerent, primum totam materiem rudi- 
bus & subito effusis versibus designabant: & hoc, ob rudimentum operis, 
Sylvam vocabant, quod scilicet multa in ijs adhuc rudia & luxuriantia 
amputanda ἃ averruncanda fuerunt.’ He cites for this use Aulus 
Gellius, Cicero, and Quintilian. Compare the note ‘To the Reader’ 
which prefaces The Underwood. 

EXPLoRATA recalls the ‘Tanquam Explorator’ which Jonson inscribed 
on the books in his library (see vol. i, p. 180). 

τ- το. Ill Fortune ... mixed. From Seneca, Consolatio ad Helviam, 
v. 4, ‘Nunquam ego fortunae credidi, etiam cum videretur pacem agere. 
Omnia illa quae in me indulgentissime conferebat, pecuniam, honores, 
gratiam, eo loco posui unde posset sine motu meo repetere. Intervallum 
inter illa et me magnum habui. Itaque abstulit illa, non avolsit. Nemi- 
nem adversa fortuna comminuit nisi quem secunda decepit.’ De Provi- 
dentia, iii. 3, ‘Nihil mihi videtur infelicius eo cui nihil unquam evenit 
adversi. Non licuit enim illi se experiri.’ Ibid. iv. 6, 7, ‘Calamitas 
virtutis occasio est. ... Hos itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, 
recognoscit, exercet.’ Ibid. ii. 1, ‘Nihil accidere bono viro mali potest: 
non miscentur contraria.’ With lines 3-5 cf. Und. xv. 183-5. 

ro, 11. Yet... every man. A maxim of Publilius Syrus quoted by 
Seneca, De Tvanquillitate, xi. 8, ‘Cuivis potest accidere quod cuiquam 
potest.’ 
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11, 12. But... make it. Menander, quoted by Plutarch, De Tran- 
quillitate Animi, xvii, οὐδὲν πέπονθας δεινὸν ἂν μὴ προσποιῇ. Compare 
Ν.1.τν. iv. 149-59, and the chapter in Montaigne (Florio’s translation, 
ed. Stewart, i. 264-85), ‘That the taste of goods or evils doth greatly 
depend on the opinion we have of them.’ 

22. a foole to his Master. Repeated in lines 2506-7. Dryden cites this 
as a proverb in the Dedication of the Zineis (Essays, ed. Ker, ii, p. 216). 

25. the man that is once hated ... Tacitus (of the Emperors), Hist. 
I. vii. 3, ‘Inviso semel principe seu bene seu male facta premunt.’ 

27. not easily emergent. Juvenal iii. 164, ‘Haud facile emergunt. : 

33-5. From Euripides, Phenisse@, 358-61, as Schelling noted, 


, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκαίως ἔχει 
“- ᾽ 
πατρίδος ἐρᾶν ἅπαντας" ὃς δ᾽ ἄλλως λέγει, 
λόγοισι χαίρει, τὸν δὲ νοῦν ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἔχει. 


36. sooner breake. Quintilian, Institutio, τ. iii. 12, ‘Frangas enim citius 
quam corrigas quae in pravum induruerunt.’ . 

39-42. From Velleius Paterculus, Historia Romana, 11. 92, ‘Audita 
visis laudamus libentius; et praesentia invidia, praeterita veneratione 
prosequimur ; et his nos obrui, 1115 instrui credimus.’ 

45-7. Wee labour ...us. Seneca, Ep. 13, 4, ‘Plura sunt, Lucili, quae 
nos terrent quam quae premunt, et saepius opinione quam re labora- 
mus.’ Did Jonson read ‘tenent’ for ‘terrent’? 

56-9. Cf. Pliny, Ep. 1. ix. 3, ‘Quot dies quam frigidis rebus absumpsi’, 
and Quintilian, x1. xi. 18, ‘Quantulum enim studiis impertimur! Alias 
horas vanus salutandi labor, alias datum fabulis otium, alias spectacula, 
alias convicia trahunt. ’ 

60-4. An untraced quotation. 

64. contra magistratus. Cf. Alch. 11. ii. 150. 

65-173. The first of Jonson’s extracts from the great Spanish human- 
ist, Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), a friend of Erasmus, for whom he 
edited the De Civitate Dei, and of More, who introduced him to the 
English court. For a time he lectured at Oxford. Catherine of Aragon 
became his patroness, and he was appointed tutor to her daughter, 
afterwards Queen Mary. He is the pioneer of educationalists in England. 
Long before Locke, he urged the necessity of considering diversity of 
temperament as a factor in educational results. Jonson’s copy of his* 
Opera, in duos distincta tomos (Basel, 1555) is in the library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 4 

65-73. Vives, Epistola Nuncupatoria to John III of Portugal (Opera 
i. 322-3): ‘Tum intelligis quanta sit inter principes ἃ eruditos homines 
munerum consensio: ... ut alterum ab altero fulciatur, & quasi mutuum 
inter se auxilium prebeant. ... Eruditio quiete indiget, quam prestat 
regia potestas: hzec uero consilio ad molem tantarum rerum tractandam, 
quod prestant docti prudentia ex disciplinis collecta. .. . Talis tui & 
eorum, quos enutris, erit consociatio officiorum, ut tu illorum peritiam, 
illi tuam potentiam adiuuent, & sustentent: quod erat liberalitatis tuz 
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pretium amplissimum. Nam quos audias alios rectius, aut quorum uel 
accuratioribus uel fidelioribus utéris consilijs, quam illorum, qui bene- 
ficio tuo tales euaserunt, ut adesse tibi maximis de rebus deliberanti 
meritO possent ?’ 

74-83. Vives, De Consultatione (Opera, i. 169-71): ‘Hzec est materia, 
hoc seminarium uniuerse inuentionis, quod hic & me expositum sit pro 
sedibus argumentorum. ... Ex his... satis ut puto intelligitur oportere 
eum, qui multis de rebus consilium daturus est, plurimum & cordis 
habere, & prudentiz, callentissimum esse ingenij tam multiformis & 
uarij animantis hominis . . . illud admonebo, neminem his locis argu- 
mentorum debere in consulendo uti hoc ordine, atque ea ratione, qua 
a nobis digesti sunt, sed quaemadmodum elementariz literz certo aliquo 
ordine traduntur, postea uario illarum positu singula uocabulorum con- 
stant, nec omnia, ac uix ullum eo literarum ordine scribimus, quo literas 
didicimus, sic loci, quo facilius teneantur, hoc modo sunt ἃ nobis ostensi. 
Prudentia & ars collocabit unumquenque, ubi maximam sit uim habi- 
turus. . . . Nec omnibus literis utimur in singulis nominibus, sic nec 
omnibus locis, in singulis orationibus, raroque incidit causa, ad quam 
omnia rationum genera sint aduocanda. ...’ 

84-92. ‘Duo sunt in consilijs potentissima ad persuadendum, opinio 
probitatis, & opinio prudentiz. Hzec maximopere in consilijs ualet, unde 
illud Hecube ad Vlyssem, Autoritas persuadebit tua: eadem enim ἃ 
uarijs dicta, non idem efficiunt. Porro prudentia detracta iustitia, nihil 
ualet ad faciendam fidem, ut inquit Plato, quippe que fraus, & astutia 
existimatur. . . . Existimatio probitatis duabus potissimum rebus uel 
paratur, uel confirmatur. Parabitur primum si honeste, & sancte uiuas, 
ac consulas, unde uetus illud, uitam maxime persuadere. .. .’ 

93-106. ‘In locum probitatis succedit, ut amare illum credaris, cui 
consulis. ... Prudentiam modice nobis arrogabimus. ...Omnino uitanda 
est suspicio arrogantiz, . . . et si commode possumus, id quod nobis 
sumimus, condiamus assensu ac beneuolentia, uel eius qui deliberat, uel 
consulentium, nos hec scire que quidem didicimus cum illis, uel ab illis, 
uel per illos, et eorum cura, aut beneficio, ut si eorum ope aut opera, 
aut ab illis missi, ut qui legatus fuit, ut tu, principi suo potest dicere 
se experimentis illa didicisse, dum eius negotia gereret. . .. Amoris comes 
est cura & sollicitudo rerum, amici maior interdum quam nostrarum, 
prodest.... Et in eam rem, super qua deliberatur, curam ostentare non 
inconueniet. Nam sepenumero uiris cordatis & callidis, ut stulta uerba 
excidunt, sic parum recta consilia, quum ex tempore dicunt. . . . in sua- 
sorijs plus habet fidei meditata oratio, sicut uerbo uetere summonemur, 
nox consilium. .. . Ergo tota oratione danda opera est, ne quid dicas, 
quod opinionem uel probitatis, uel amicitiz, uel prudentie imminuat. ... 
Qua de causa apud parum notum agendum circumspectius, ne qua 
species emineat seu temeritatis, seu arrogantie, seu stulticie, seu impu- 
dentiz, seu tuarum utilitatum, quorum uitiorum suspicio malicijs men- 
tium humanarum facilé ingerere se solet iudicijs nouis de homine 
incognito, & potissimum ijs hominibus, qui multos experti sunt malos, 
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uelut senibus, & qui in uarijs ciuitatibus, aut cum multis habuerant 
commercium.’ 

107-15. ‘Apud maiorem modestius & reuerentius, principem pre- 
sertim, sed sic ut absit assentatio. . .. Neque uero huic ita consulendum, 
tanquam precipias imperito, nisi puer sit, et eius etatem regas, sin 
adultior, ueluti admoneas occupatum. Quippe ad principem ita loquen- 
dum tanquam preditus eo sit, quod est maxime principis, magna pru- 
dentia, & iudicio de rebus sano, hoc quum de negotijs regni tractatur, 
nam in alijs rebus patiuntur illi doceri se & reprehendi, quaemadmodum 
citharedus ille respondit Alexandro, nescio quid de pulsu fidium cauil- 
lantii Absit, 6 Rex, ut tu melius hec scias, quam ego.’ 

89-92. For Jonson’s resetting of the idea see the closing lines of Cat. ᾿ 
ν. 699-702, and Ep. xcviii. 10-12, and his statement to Drummond that 
‘of all stiles he loved most to be named honest’ (Conv. xviii. 631). 
Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, τι. vi. 39, συντομωτάτη τε Kai ἀσφαλεστάτη 
καὶ καλλίστη ὁδός, ὅτι ἂν βουλῇ δοκεῖν ἀγαθὸς εἶναι, τοῦτο καὶ γενέσθαι ἀγαθὸν 
πειρᾶσθαι. 

97. humanity, courtesy (Lat. humanitas). 

100. Dat nox consilium. Cf. the Greek proverb, ᾿Εν νυκτὶ βουλὴ τοῖς 
σοφοῖσι γίνεται (Γνῶμαι μονόστιχοι, ed. R. Estienne, 1566, Aiij’). Spenser, 
The Faerie Queene, τ. i. 33, ‘Vntroubled night they say giues counsell 
best’; Bacon, Essay xx, ‘Of Counsel’, ‘In nocte consilium’. 

113-15. Vives was mistaken about Alexander; the story is of his 
father Philip. Plutarch, De Alexandri Magni Fortuna aut Virtute, Orat. 
11. i, ἦν δὲ καὶ Φίλιππος ἐν τούτοις ὑπὸ ὀψιμαθίας ἑαυτοῦ μικρότερος Kal νεοπρεπέσ- 
τερος" ὅθεν καί φασι πρός τινα ψάλτην περὶ κρουμάτων αὐτοῦ διαφερομένου καὶ 
δοκοῦντος ἐξελέγχειν, ἀτρέμα μειδιάσαντα τὸν ἄνθρωπον εἰπεῖν μὴ γένοιτό σοι, 
βασιλεῦ, ἀθλίως οὕτως ἵνα ταῦτα ἐμοῦ βέλτιον εἰδῆς. So Bacon, Apophthegmes, 
1625, ΠΟ. 159. 

116-23. Vives, In Libros de Disciplinis-Praefatio (Opera, i. 324): ‘Cogi- 
tanti mihi nihil esse in uita uel pulchrius uel prestabilius cultu ingenio- 
rum, que discipline nominantur, ... uisum est de illis, quantum ipse 
quidem assequerer, literis mandare: . . . primum ita aperte ac dilucide, 
ut percipi facilé, ac teneri possent, que dicerem. Tum ad naturam 
rerum, quoad preestare potui, congruenter: ut libeat ingenio cum delecta- 
tione aliqua illas cognoscere. . . . Nitorem preterea sermonis addidi 
aliquem . . . ut studiosi elegantiarum literarum non perpetud in uocum, 
& sermonis cognitione adhzerescerent. . . . Conatus sum etiam artes ab 
impijs scrupulis repurgare, atque ἃ gentilitijs tenebris ad lucem traducere 
pietatis nostrae. ... Nam quid excogitari utilius potest, quam homines 
a tenebris ad eius lucis intuitum transferre, quam intueri aded refert 
omnium, ut sine illa perpetud futuri simus miserrimi? et si qui maligne 
se illam suspicabantur uidere, planius & apertius conspiciant: atque illo 
modo, quo se clarissime putent cernere.’ Besides trimming and con- 
densing the Latin here, Jonson has eliminated the theological purpose 
of Vives. 

121. braky, overgrown with brushwood. 
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124-7. Vives, In Libros de Disciplinis Praefatio (Opera, i. 324) : ‘Neque 
enim effceta est iam uel exhausta natura, ut nihil prioribus annis simile 
pariat: eadem est sui semper similis: nec rard tanquam collectis uiribus 
pollentior, ac potentior.’ Cf. Pliny, Epist. vi. 21: ‘Sum ex eis qui mirantur 
antiquos: non tamen, ut quidam, temporum nostrorum ingenia despicio. 
Neque enim, quasi lassa et effoeta, natura nihil iam laudabile parit.’ 

Jonson glances at a controversy current in his day on the decrepitude 
of nature, the shattering effect of the New Learning on the medieval 
cosmology. “And new Philosophy calls all in doubt’, said Donne in An 
Anatomy of the World (1. 205). We are shorter-lived than the patriarchs, 
we are smaller in stature: these were proofs of decline: 


mankinde decays so soone, 
We’ are scarce our Fathers shadowes cast at noone. (143-4.) 


In 1616 Bishop Godfrey Goodman published The Fall of Man, or the 
Corruption of Nature, proved by the light of our Natural Reason, and 
George Hakewill replied to him in 1627 in An A pologie of the Power and 
Providence of God in the Government of the World. Hakewill’s A pologie 
was chosen as the thesis for disputation at the Cambridge Commence- 
ment of 1628, and Milton, then a student at Christ’s, wrote a copy of 
Latin hexameters, Naturam non pati senium, to support Hakewill. 

127. Men... not. ‘Jonson never wrote a finer verse than that; 
and very probably he never observed that it was a verse’ (Swinburne, 
Study, p. 132). Cf. 711-12, ‘It runs, and slides, and onely makes a 
sound’. 

129-59. Vives, In Libros de Disciplinis Praefatio (Opera, i. 324-5): 
“Hic meipsum, si qua est fides, suscepti huius mei sepenumero 
puduit, & confidentiam ipse meam damno, qui scriptoribus zuo con- 
secratis audeam repugnare. Aristoteli in primis, cuius ego in humanis 
artibus ingenium, industriam, diligentiam, iudicium, unice preeter czete- 
ros & admiror & suspicio. Sed rogo, ne quis me idcirco uel ingratitudinis, 
uel temeritatis damnet. Nam & habendam ego illis maximam gratiam 
semper duxi qui quod & solertia potuerunt exculpere, non inuiderunt nobis 
suis posteris. .. . Porrd de scriptis magnorum authorum ex(is)timare 
multo est literis conducibilius, quam authoritate sola acquiescere, & fide 
semper aliena accipere omnia: absint modo iudicandi & pronunciandi 
pestes, liuor, acerbitas, preecipitatio, impudentia, et dicacitas scurrilis. 
. . . Quantum enim ad disciplinas percipiendas omnes aditum nobis 
inuenta superiorum seculorum aperiunt, & experientia tam diuturna ? 
ut appareat posse nos, si modo applicaremus eodem animum, melius in 
uniuersum pronunciare de rebus uitae ac naturae, quam Aristotelem, 
Platonem, aut quenquam antiquorum. ... Nobis examinare saltem ac 
censere nefas erit ? presertim quod, ut Seneca sapienter dicit, qui ante 
nos ista mouerunt, non domini nostri, sed duces sunt. Patet omnibus 
ueritas, nondum est occupata. Multum ex illa etiam futuris relictum 
est. Neque uerd ipse equari me antiquis illis postulo, sed rationes eorum 
comparari cum meis: ut tantum mihi habeatur fidei, quantum ratio mea 
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euicerit. .. . Equidem ut de me uno loquar, nolim quenquam se mihi 
addicere: nec autor unquam sectae, nec suasor ero, etiam si in mea 
uerba iurandum sit. Si quid nobis, 6 amici, recte uidebor admonere, 
tuemini illud, quia uerum, non quia meum: id & uobis & in commune 
studijs omnibus conducet. Nam pro me digladiari nec proderit mihi, & 
oberit uobis ob dissensiones & partes: ueritatis sectatores ubicunque 
eam esse putabitis, ab illa state... . Sed quemadmodum Aristoteles 
pro inuentis ἃ se reposcebat gratiam, ueniam uerd pro omissis: ita ego 
uoluntatem meam oro, consulatis boni, erratis autem in nouo duntaxat 
inuento faciles benignique ignoscatis. Nulla ars simul & inuenta est, 
& absoluta.’ 

Compare the discussion in Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Essays, 
ed. Ker, i, pp. 43-4). 

139. A quotation from Seneca, Epist. 33. 11. 

140. severall, private property. 

153. evict, establish by argument. 

154. neither... or. Cf. 1275. 

Fautor, partisan. > 

155. addict himselfe, attach, devote himself. Cf. Quintilian, 111. i. 22, 
‘Neque enim me cuiusquam sectae, velut quadam superstitione imbutus, 
addixi’. : 

160-7. Vives, De Causis Corruptarum Artium (Opera, 1555, i. 326): 
‘Nescit animi nostri uigor quiescere: opere, ut inquit ille, pascitur. Tum 
Mathematice et philosophia naturalis quesita, & ciuitates constitute, 
ἃ leges datz, que tametsi uitae magnopere prosunt, tamen non illis 
necessitatibus consulunt, quibus terre fossio, aratio, repastinatio, & alia 
quz operibus rusticis exercentur: neu uellenda lana, & nenda, & texenda, 
aut zdificia construenda, quis sine uita ne diem quidem unum posset 
propagari. Et quo queque artes altiores res, minusque presenti, & 
diurno corporis usui necessarias spectabant, hoc prestantiores habe- 
bantur, . . . hominum consensu id declarante, excellentiora esse que- 
cunque ad animum pertinerent, quam que ad corpus.’ 

171. Caract, worth. A confusion with ‘carat’. 

173. It is as great a spite... Cf. D. is A. Iv. vil. 37-41. 

175-8. From Pliny, Epist. 1x. xviii. 3, 8: ‘Omnes ego qui magnum 
aliquid memorandumque fecerunt non modo venia verum etiam laude 
dignissimos iudico si immortalitatem quam meruere sectantur. . . . Meo 
quidem iudicio neuter culpandus, quorum uterque ad gloriam pari cupi- 
dine diverso itinere contendit, alter dum expetit debitos titulos, alter 
dum mavult videri contempsisse.’ 

184 (margin). Facilis descensus Averni. Virgil, Aeneid, vi. 126. 

186-7. Cf. the fool’s song in William Wager’s interlude The longer thou 
linest, the more foole thou art, 1569, Aiijt: 


Tom a lin and his wife, and his wiues mother 
They went ouer a bridge all three together, 
The bridge was broken and they fell in, 

The Devil go with all quoth Tom a lin. 
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188-9. Aegidius cursu superat. The proverb in full is in Augustine, 
Serm. clxix (Opera, ed. Migne, v. 926), ‘Melius it claudus in via quam 
cursor preter viam’. “Aegidius is ‘Giles’, i.e. a cripple. See E.M.O., 
induction, 72 n. 

Foot-man, more fully ‘running-footman’, who served a person of rank 
and ran before his master’s carriage to announce him or to help on bad 
roads. 

192-3. Cf. ‘J. Daue’, Vox Graculi, 1623, G1, ‘this Spanish Prouerbe 
... That these painted* Puppets, the more curious they are about their 
faces, the more carelesse they are about their houses’, with a note 
“* Que la Muger, quanto mas mira la cara, tanto destruye en casa’. 

196. Latro sesquipedalis . . . (with a great belly). Cf. Persius, Sat. i. 
56-7, ‘nugaris cum tibi, calve, Pinguis aqualiculus protenso sesquipede 
extet’, rendered by Conington, ‘You’re a twaddler, you old baldpate, 
with your bloated stomach projecting a good half yard before you’. 
So Richard Badley’s prefatory tribute to Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, Κῶν, 
“The sesquipedall belly of thy Tome’. Sesquipedalia verba, of ‘tall’ talk, 
bombast, in Horace, A.P. 97, is rendered by Jonson ‘foot and half foot 
words’, and there is a reference to the Greek proverb quoted by Jerome, 
παχεῖα γαστὴρ λεπτὸν ov τίκτει νόον (Erasmus, Adagia, ed. Estienne, 1558, 
866, who explains ‘luxu corporis hebetescere mentis aciem’). Falstaff’s 
mock-description of himself in 2 Henry IV, 1. ii. 137, ‘The young 
prince hath misled me: I am the fellow with the great belly, and he 
my dog’, seems to point to a definite individual. 

There is, of course, a quibble on the longing of a pregnant woman: 
cf. Mere-foole in 1.1. 195, ‘I long, save this great belly, I long’. 

200. have his Armes set up, as the fashion was when great people 
travelled ; the arms of Lady Pecunia with her titles are to be set up at 
the Staple in 5. of N. τι. v. 135. 

201. Herborough, or harborough, inn—a Middle English form. In 
Chaucer, C.T., prologue 765, ‘herberwe’ of the Tabard Inn at South- 
wark., 

213. touch’d neither heaven nor earth. Petronius, Sat. 44, of irrelevant 
talkers, ‘Narratis quod nec ad caelum nec ad terram pertinet’. 

216. Garlicke... Asparagus. Erasmus, Adagia, 1558, Ill. iv. 35, “᾿Εγὼ 
σκόραδά σοι λέγω, od δὲ κρόμμυ᾽ ἀποκρίνεις, i. Ego tibi loquor de allijs, tu 
respondes de cepis.’ 

218. Destiny. John Heywood, woorkes, 1562, Kt Epigrammes vpon 
Prouerbes 6, ‘Weddyng and hangyng, are desteny I see’. 

220. Ceremonies, empty forms. 

221. for their fires, and their Altars. Lat. ‘pro aris et focis’: Cat. v. 16. 

225. in omne should be in omni re. 

227. Martial, Ep. 1. cvii. 8, a reply to a friend who had urged the 
poet to write a great work: ‘give me leisure’, says Martial, ‘and a rich 
patron, then I would attempt it.’ ‘In steriles nolunt campos iuga ferre 
iuvenci’, but the ground they till does yield a return, though the effort 
to till it is tiring. 
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This is evidently a loose note, not worked out. 

231. smatterers. Cf. Ν.1. τι. v. 126-7. 

235. welt, border. 

240-1. Cf. Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum, i (ed. Spedding, i. 479), 
‘Neque enim puparum ludum quisquam magnopere mirabitur, qui pone 
aulea caput inserens organa quibus moventur et filamenta cernit.’ 

249. Finis expectandus .. . would naturally be explained as a reference 
to the Greek proverb ‘Call no man happy before his death’, and Solon’s 
warning to Croesus: ‘Et Croesum, quem vox iusti facunda Solonis 
Respicere ad longae iussit spatia ultima vitae’ (Juvenal, x. 274-5). But 
in the immediate context here ‘finis’ seems to mean ‘end in view’, 

‘purpose in life’: ‘Wait and see whether a man deteriorates.’ 

animali ad mutationem promptissimo. Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, xi, 
quoting a letter of Plato, γράφω δέ σοι ταῦτα περὶ ἀνθρώπου, ζῴου φύσει 
εὐμεταβόλου. 

251. Artes... dividi. Quoted in J. J. Scaliger’s Opuscula, 1612, Ρ. 74. 

258-305. From J. J. Scaliger’s Confutatio Stultissimae Burdonum 
Fabulae, included in the Frankfort edition of the Opuscula, 1612, 
PP. 419-22: 

‘Non nova res est invidia, candide lector, neque nunc primum nata. 
Omne saeculum eam tulit: omne feret. Atque adeo nunquam deerunt 
invidi, quam diu existent, qui invidiae opportuni sint, homines prae- 
stantissimi qui quidem eam evitare non possunt nisi . . . (improborum) 
odium virtute relicta placent. .. . (Litterae) hodie nihil aliud sunt quam 
feritas quaedam animi et barbara immanitas quae dolorem ex inscitia 
cuius sibi conscia est in eis persequitur quorum virtutibus ideo obtrectat 
quia eas assequi nequit, imitari desperat. Ne quis longe petat tanti 
odii causas, sciat hodie magnum crimen esse te scire quod nemo aliunde 
quam ex te scire potuerit, aut te esse alicuius praeclarae rei auctorem 
quae alteri in mentem non venerit. . . . Et nova vel potius stulta scri- 
bendi via ad commendationem nominis sui grassantur ut se doctos credi 
posse sperent si alios indoctos probare possint; .. . unicum subsidium 
superest ut ad inusitatum et inauditum genus quoddam calumniarum 
sese convertant. Qua in re ita vires suas et ingenia subegerunt ut prae- 
cepta criminandi soli edere et docere possint, neque ullus pluris sit nisi 
quantum in maledicendo profecerit: neque vendibilior merx vulgo quam 
petulans et protervus liber. Et certe non alii quam huic saeculo con- 
venientius erat nefaria scripta nasci quo bonae artes incipiunt desinere. 
Nam non ita pridem cum illae vigerent, tunc illas discere quam aliis 
invidere malebant. Nunc quia eas discere nolunt, aliis eas invident. 
Tunc homines propter litteras in pretio erant: nunc litterae propter 
homines sordent. .. . Nam difficile est ut contagio quaedam improbitatis 
ex eo libro ad eum non perveniat quem a legendo petulantia calumnia- 
rum non deterruerit: quia libenter eorum mores imitamur quorum 
ingeniis gaudemus. . . . Mutus erit qui obtrectare nesciet. Lectorem non 
habebit qui maledice et contumeliose non scribet. Et tamen scribendum 
est. Nam is est pastus hodiernorum ingeniorum. Aliter homines que- 
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scere non possunt. ... Latissimum campum habet in quo ingenii acumen 
periclitetur, si qui probi, docti, et nobiles semper sunt habiti artificio 
mentiendi eos improbos, indoctos, terrae filios probet. 

“Nihil enim est quod avidum lectorem magis invitet quam inopinatum 
argumentum. Ecquod magis inopinatum quam ex heroibus mancipia 
concinnare, ex illustribus sartores? . . . Sed hic est saeculi morbus. 
Neque mirum est mundum in tanto senio delirare. Senectus ipsa morbus 
est: et diu est cum mundus aeger coepit desipere et loqui aliena. Atque 
utinam hactenus delirasset. Sed dementia in atram bilem erupit, et 
vanas imagines accepit: iam vero φρενῖτις facta est.’ 

Jonson’s copy of the Opuscula is in the Dyce Library at South Ken- 
sington ; the above passages are marked in the margin and underlined. 
There is an unconscious humour in this tirade against envy being a 
transcript from Scaliger. Quorum odium virtute relicta placet (1. 260), ‘to 
whom hatred is a pleasure through forsaking virtue’, is a careless mis- 
copying of the original, ‘homines praestantissimi qui eam evitare non 
possunt nisi. . . (improborum) odium virtute relicta placent’, ‘men of 
the highest excellence who cannot avoid being envied unless they 
appease the hatred of evil men by forsaking virtue’: ‘placare’, not 
‘placere’. Jonson has inserted one point—a ‘refluxe to his peculiar 
Notion of the Times’—by signalizing poets as the special victims of 
the low esteem in which the age holds literature. ‘Thou call’st me 
Poet, as a terme of shame’, he had written in Ep. x, ‘To my Lord 
Ignorant’. 

263. despairest. ‘Despaires’ in the Folio, but this euphonic second 
person singular could hardly be used in prose. Jonson has it in verse, 
e.g. Ep. ἵν]. 5. 

306. Alastor should mean ‘avenging demon’: here no more than 
“spiteful fiend’. 

314 (margin). Mali choragi fuere, ‘They were bad property-men’. The 
choragus of the Attic theatre trained and equipped the chorus. 

318. meritorious, Lat. meritorius, earning money by prostitution: 
‘scorta meritoria’, Suetonius, Claudius, xv. 15. ‘Meretricious’ is a per- 
verse alteration of the 1692 Folio, and editors have followed it as a flock 
follows a sheep which goes through a gap in a hedge. 

322-9. Heare-say newes. Probably jotted down for dramatic use by 
some such newsmonger as Sir Politic Would-be in Volp. τι. 1. In 1623 
the King of Spain sent as a present to James I an elephant and five 
camels. ‘A briefe noate what the chardge yt the Elephant and his 
keepers are in the Yeare’ is contained in the Domestic State Papers of 
that year, cli. 47. Below the total of £275. 12s. is a note: ‘ Besides his 
Keepers afirme that from the monthe of September vntill Aprill he must 
drinck (noe water) but all wine, and from Aprill vntill September hee 
must haue a Gallon of wyne the daye.’ 

322. 630. So Jonson writes ‘1630’: cf. 547. ‘To the Readers’, 40, 
‘Antuerp. edit. 600’. 

324. cast, the quantity baked at one time. 
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328. Archy Armstrong. See 5. of N. Il. ii, 131. 

330-87. A cento from Aulus Gellius and Claude Mignault (c. 1536-- 
1606), who edited Alciati’s Emblems with explanatory notes in 1573: 
Alciati’s collection had a great vogue in the seventeenth century. We 
quote from the revised edition of Mignault published by the Plantin 
press in 1577: Omnia Andreae Alciati V.C. Emblemata: Cum Com- 
mentariis, quibus Emblematum omnium aperta origine, mens auctoris 
explicatur, et obscura omnia dubiaque illustrantur: Per Claudium Minoen 
Diuionensem. ‘Silentium’ is the theme of the eleventh emblem, in which 
a philosopher, supposed to be Pythagoras, is depicted with finger on 
lip, studying. Alciati’s verses are— 


Cum tacet, haud quicquam differt sapientibus amens: 
Stultitiae est index linguaque voxque suae. 

Ergo premat labia, digitoque silentia signet, 
Et sese Pharium vertat in Harpocratem. 


330-87. From Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 1. xv: ‘Linguam autem 
debere aiunt non esse liberam nec vagam, sed vinclis de pectore imo ac 
de corde aptis moveri et quasi gubernari. Sed enim videas quosdam 
scatere verbis sine ullo iudicli negotio cum securitate multa et profunda, 
ut loquentes plerumque videantur loqui sese nescire. Ulixen contra 
Homerus, virum sapienti facundia praeditum, vocem mittere ait non ex 
ore, sed ex pectore ; quod scilicet non ad sonum magis habitumque vocis 
quam ad sententiarum penitus conceptarum altitudinem pertineret: 
petulantiaeque verborum coercendae vallum esse oppositum dentium 
luculente dixit, ut loquendi temeritas non cordis tantum custodia atque 
vigilia cohibeatur, sed et quibusdam quasi excubiis in ore positis saepia- 
tur.’ He quotes Cicero, De Oratore, iii, ὃ 142, and i, ὃ 51: ‘Dum modo 
hoc constet, neque infantiam eius qui rem norit sed eam explicare 
dicendo non queat, neque inscientiam illius cui res non suppetat, verba 
non desint, esse laudandam; quorum si alterum sit optandum, malim 
quidem indisertam prudentiam quam stultitiam loquacem.’ ‘Quid enim 
tam furiosum quam verborum vel optimorum atque ornatissimorum 
sonitus inanis nulla subiecta sententia nec scientia ?’ He continues with 
an attack of Cato on Caelius: ‘Nunquam, inquit, tacet, quem morbus 
tenet loquendi tanquam veternosum bibendi atque dormiendi. Quod si 
non conveniatis, cum convocari iubet, ita est cupidus orationis ut con- 
ducat qui auscultet: itaque auditis, non auscultatis, tanquam pharmaco- 
polam: nam eius verba audiuntur, verum ei se nemo committit si aeger 
est. . . . Neque non merito Homerus unum ex omnibus Thersitam 
Ἀμετροεπῆ et Ἀκριτόμυθον appellat. [Iliad, ii. 212, 246.] . . . Eupolidis 
quoque versus de id genus hominibus consignatissime factus est: 


“αλεῖν ἄριστος, ἀδυνατώτατος λέγειν, 


quod Sallustius noster imitari volens adscribit: loquax, inquit, magis 
quam facundus. Quapropter Hesiodus, poetarum prudentissimus, lin- 
guam non vulgandam, sed recondendam esse dicit, perinde ut thesaurum ; 
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eiusque esse in promendo gratiam plurimam si modesta et parca et 
modulata sit: 

Γλώσσης τοι θησαυρὸς ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἄριστος 

φειδωλῆς" πλείστη δὲ χάρις κατὰ μέτρον ἰούσης. 


[Works and Days, 717-18.] 


... Valerium Probum, grammaticum illustrem, ex familiari eius docto 
viro comperi, Sallustianum illud, “Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum”’, 
brevi antequam vita decederet, sic legere coepisse et sic a Sallustio 
relictum affirmasse, ‘‘Satis loquentiae, sapientiae parum”’ [Catiline, v], 
quod loquentia novatori verborum Sallustio maxime congrueret; elo- 
quentia cum insipientia minime conveniret.’ 

Mignault, pp. 90-1: ‘Ulyssi grandem et vehementem, sed diu tamen 
cogitabundum facit (Homerus), antequam loqui incipiat. . . . Merito 
apud Pindarum celebris habetur Thebanus Epaminondas, qui quanquam 
multa sciret pauca tamen loquebatur. . . . Demaratus cum in consessu 
quodam sileret, rogatus an id faceret stultitia an sermonis inopia? 
Atqui, inquit, stultus nunquam tacere potest.’ 

Mignault, p. 90: ‘“‘Stultitiae est index linguaque voxque suae”’. Id 
expressum est ἐκ τοῦ Παλλαδᾶ τ. Anthologiae Graecorum epigrammatum: 


πᾶς τις ἀπαίδευτος φρονιμώτατός ἐστι σιωπῶν, 
τὸν λόγον ἐγκρύπτων ὡς πάθος αἰσχρότατον. 


[Anthol. Graec. x. 98.] 


Dum tacet indoctus, poterit cordatus haberi: 
is morbos animi namque tacendo tegit.’ 


Mignault, p. 91: ‘Non possum transilire absque piaculo auream 
Zenonis vocem qui Athenis exceptus a quodam Principe una cum regiis 
oratoribus . . . solus nihil dicebat. Itaque comiter a legatis appellatus: 
De te vero, Zeno (inquiunt illi), quidnam sumus nostro Principii renun- 
ciaturi? Nihil, inquit, aliud quam Athenis esse senem qui tacere sciat 
inter pocula. Quod non simpliciter dignum laude habitum est. Magnum 
enim est senem taciturnum esse, cum ea aetas sit admodum garrula: 
fortasse maius quod inter pocula. . . . Itaque olim dictum est in nescio 
quem qui quamdiu siluit tamdiu magnus et gravis habitus est: Philo- 
sophus hic videri poterat, si tacuisset.’ 

Mignault, it may be noted, worked up the hints he found in the 
‘Descriptio Silentii’ of Caelius Calcagnini of Ferra, Opera Aliquot, Basel, 
1544, pp. 491 foll. 

333. that Philosopher, Plutarch. De Garrulitate, 3, καίτοι γ᾽ οὐδὲν οὕτως 
ἡ φύσις εὐέρκως κεχαράκωκε τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ὡς THY γλῶτταν, βαλομένη φρούραν πρὸ 
αὐτῆς τοὺς ὀδόντας iv’ ἐὰν ἐντὸς κατατείνοντας ἡνία σιγαλόεντα τοῦ λογισμοῦ μὴ 
ὑπακούῃ μήδ᾽ ἀνειλῆται δήγμασιν αὐτῆς κατέχωμεν τὴν ἀκρασίαν αἱμάττοντας. 
Homer’s ἕρκος ὀδόντων originated the idea. 

345. Beth’lem, the Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, in Jonson’s 
day in Bishopsgate Without, where Liverpool Street Station now 
stands. 
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347. any subject of sentence, or science, any underlying thought or 
knowledge, any substratum of knowledge. 

351. a Mountebanke. Cf. Volp. τι, scenes ii and iil. 

355. loquax ... facundus. Quintilian, Inst. Orat. Iv. ii. 2, not Sallust, 
as Mignault supposed. 

361. long-thinking, πολύμητις, Iliad, iii. 216, where his attitude before 
he speaks is described: ‘he would stand, and look down, and fix his eyes 
upon the ground’, hold his wand stiffly, and might be thought ‘surly 
or some utter dunce, but when the deep voice came from his chest, and 
the words poured out like the flakes of winter snow, then no mortal 
man might ever vie with him’. 

362. Epaminondas is celebrated by Pindar. Pindar, who died in 433 
B.c., could not have celebrated Epaminondas, who was a man of mark 
in 379 B.c. and died in 362 B.c. ‘Pindar’ ought to be ‘Spintharus of 
Tarentum’: Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, 23, says of Epaminondas, 
τοιοῦτον, ἔφη, τὸ ἦθος, ὦ ξένε, τὸ τούτου, σιωπηλὸν Kal πρὸς τοὺς λόγους εὐλαβές, 
ἄπληστον δὲ τοῦ μανθάνειν καὶ ἀκροᾶσθαι" διὸ καὶ Σπίνθαρος ὁ Ταραντῖνος οὐκ ὀλίγον 
αὐτῷ συνδιατρίψας ἐνταῦθα χρόνον ἀεὶ δήπου λέγει, μηδενί πῃ τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀνθρώ- 
mov ἐντετυχηκέναι μήτε πλείονα γινώσκοντι μήτ᾽ ἐλάττονα φθεγγομένῳ.: Jonson 
copied Mignault’s blunder in crediting Pindar with this tribute; and 
Mignault in his turn blindly copied Caelius Calcagninus, ‘Pindarus 
Epaminondam laudibus tollens non facile alterum repperisse dixit, qui 
plura sciret aut pauciora loqueretur’. Schelling’s emendation of ‘Spin- 
tharus’ for ‘Pindar’ is therefore inadmissible. 

364. Demaratus, a king of Sparta, who was deposed ; he accompanied 
Xerxes on his expedition to Greece. Plutarch, A pophthegmata Laconica, 
s.v. Demaratus, 220, ὃ 4, ἐν δέ τινι συνεδρίῳ ἐρωτώμενος πότερον διὰ μωρίαν ἣ δι᾽ 
ἀπορίαν λόγων σιωπᾷ, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γε μωρὸς οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο σιωπᾶν, ἔφη. 

367. Indice, hall-mark (Lat. indicium). 

368 (margin). Zeuxidis pictoris sermonem ad Megabizum. Aelian, Vera 
Historia, ii, has a story of Megabyzus in Zeuxis’ studio talking ignorantly 
of art, and the painter politely asking him to be silent, as the colour- 
grinders were laughing at him. 

370. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics in the fifth century B.c. The 
story is in Plutarch, De Garrulitate, 4: Ἀθήνησι δέ τις ἑστιῶν πρέσβεις 
βασιλικοὺς ἐφιλοτιμήθη σπουδάζουσιν αὐτοῖς συναγαγεῖν εἰς ταὐτὸ τοὺς φιλοσόφους" 
χρωμένων δὲ τῶν ἄλλων κοινολογίᾳ καὶ τὰς συμβολὰς ἀποδιδόντων, τοῦ δὲ Ζήνωνος 
ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντος, φιλοφρονησάμενοι καὶ προπίοντες οἱ ξένοι, περὶ σοῦ δὲ τί χρὴ λέγειν, 
ἔφασαν, ὦ Ζήνων, τῷ βασιλεῖ ; κἀκεῖνος ἄλλο μηδέν, εἶπεν, ἢ ὅτι πρεσβύτης ἐστὶν ἐν 
AGjvais παρὰ πότον σιωπᾶν δυνάμενος. 

384. ᾿Ἐχεμυθία. .. laudabilis, ‘How praiseworthy is the silence enjoined 


by Pythagoras!’ Athenaeus, Deipnos., Z 308 C, . . . διὰ τὴν ἐχεμυθίαν" 
θεῖον yap ἡγοῦνται THY σιωπήν. ! 
γλώσσης . .. κράτει, a maxim of Pythagoras recorded by Iamblichus 


(Pythagorae Fragmenta, ed. Lipsius, 1603, p. 24). 


386. θεοῖς ἑπόμενος. Harpocrates, for instance, represented as a naked 
boy with his finger on his mouth. 
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386 (margin). Vide Apuleium. A reference to the Metamorphoses, τ. 
viii, ‘At ille digitum a pollice proximum ori suo admovens et in stuporem 
attonitus “tace, tace”’, inquit.’ 

387. Digito... Juvenal, i. 160. 

388-9. There is almost . . . vertues. Cicero, De Oratore, i. 116, ‘Adest enim 
fere nemo quin acutius atque acrius vitia in dicente quam recta videat. ’ 

393. comick Poet. Plautus, Poenulus, 625, ‘Istic est thensaurus stultis 
in lingua situs’, also quoted Poet. Apol. Dial. 182. 

396. would needs sell it. Jonson has misread the scene in the Trinum- 
mus of Plautus, lines 520 foll. The slave Stasimus is trying to keep the 
farm for his prodigal master, so that he need not give it as a dowry for 
his sister, and he hopes in this way to keep off buyers. The Martial 
epigram noted at line 333 is more to the point; there the auctioneer 
betrays the fact that the soil is malarial. 

397-404. Trinummus, 533-53: 


Neque umquam quisquamst quoius illic ager fuit 

quin pessume ei res vorterit: quoium fuit, 

alii exsulatum abierunt, alii emortui, 

alii se suspendere. ... 

Nam fulguritae sunt alternae arbores ; 

sues moriuntur angina acerrume ; 

oues scabrae sunt, tam glabrae, em, quam haecst manus.... 
Hospitium est calamitatis. 


405-12. From M. Seneca, Controversiae, iv, praefatio, Like givers of 
a gladiatorial exhibition, who ‘ad exspectationem populi detinendam’ 
engage new sets of gladiators every day, ‘hoc ego facio. . . . Aliquid 
semper novi habeat libellus. . . . Acrior est cupiditas ignota cognoscendi 
quam nota repetendi. Hoc in histrionibus, in gladiatoribus, in oratori- 
bus de quibus modo aliquid fama promisit, in omnibus denique rebus 
videmus accidere: ad nova homines concurrunt, ad nota non veniunt.’ 
Jonson rounds this off with a personal note expressed in the prologue 
to The New Inn, lines 15, 16: 


When sharpe, or sweet, haue beene too much a feast, 
And both out-liu’d the palate of the ghest. 


419-37. From M. Seneca, Controversiae, iii, praefatio 11-13: ‘ Miraris 
eundem non aeque bene declamare quam causas agere. . . . Magna et 
varia res est eloquentia, neque adhuc ulli sic indulsit ut tota contingeret ; 
satis felix est qui in aliquam eius partem receptus est. Ego tamen et 
propriam causam videor posse reddere: adsuevi non auditorem spectare 
sed iudicem ; adsuevi non mihi respondere sed adversario. . . . Indicabo 
tibi affectum meum: cum in foro dico, aliquid ago; cum declamo, . 
videor mihi in somniis laborare. Deinde res ipsa diversa est: totum aliud 
est pugnare, aliud ventilare. . . . Agedum istos declamatores produc in 
senatum, in forum: cum loco mutabuntur; velut adsueta clauso et deli- 
catae umbrae corpora sub divo stare non possunt, non imbrem ferre, 


445.11 Q 
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non solem sciunt, vix se invenient; adsuerunt enim suo arbitrio diserti 
esse. Non est quod oratorem in hac puerili exercitatione spectes. Quid 
si velis gubernatorem in piscina aestimare ?’ 

425. the Hall, Westminster Hall. A.P. 357. 

426. Mooting, discussing imaginary cases at law at the Inns of Court. 

430. umbraticall Doctors. ‘Umbraticus doctor’, Petronius, Sat. § 2: 
umbraticus, ‘in the shade’, ‘sedentary’, as opposed to sunburnt vigour ; 
thence used of the schools in contrast to active life. Cf. ‘umbratile 
action’, M.L. Il. iv. 119. 

438-45. From Seneca, De Beneficiis, vi. xxv: ".. . nimis grati, qui 
aliquid incommodi precari solent his quibus obligati sunt, aliquid adversi 
in quo adfectum memorem accepti beneficii adprobent. .. . Quorum 
animus simillimus est pravo amore flagrantibus, qui amicae suae optant 
exilium ut desertam fugientemque comitentur, optant inopiam ut magis 
desideranti donent, optant morbum ut adsideant: et quicquid inimicus 
optaret amantes vovent. Fere idem itaque exitus est odii et amoris 
insani. Tale quiddam et his accidit qui amicis incommoda optant quae 
detrahant, et ad beneficium iniuria veniunt, cum satius sit vel cessare 
quam per scelus officio locum quaerere.’ 

443. court’sey. Swinburne’s conjecture for the ‘countrey’ of the Folio. 
For the spelling cf. ‘court’sie’ line 204, ‘curt’sie’ 5. of N. τι. iv. 28. 

446-71. From Seneca, De Beneficiis, v1. v, § 1, vi, § 3: ‘Dedisti bene- 
ficium, iniuriam postea fecisti: et beneficio gratia debetur et iniuriae 
ultio. ... Quomodo si quis scriptis nostris alios superne imprimit versus, 
priores litteras non tollit sed abscondit, sic beneficium superveniens 
iniuria adparere non patitur.’ 

Ibid. vii (posing the question ‘an ei debeatur aliquid qui nobis invitus 
profuit’): ‘Beneficium nullum (est) nisi quod ad nos primum aliqua 
cogitatio defert, deinde amica et benigna. Itaque nec fluminibus gratias 
agimus quamvis aut magna navigia patiantur et ad subvehendas copias 
largo ac perenni alveo currant aut piscosa et amoena pinguibus arvis 
interfluant. .. . Nec ventus beneficium dat licet lenis et secundus ad- 
spiret, nec utilis et salubris cibus: nam qui beneficium mihi daturus est 
debet non tantum prodesse, sed velle. Ideo nec mutis animalibus quic- 
quam debetur: et quam multos e periculo velocitas equi rapuit? Nec 
arboribus: et quam multos aestu laborantes ramorum opacitas texit?...’ 

Ibid. viii: ‘Beneficium aliquis nesciens accipit, nemo a nesciente. 
Quomodo multos fortuita sanant nec ideo remedia sunt: et in flumen 
alicui cecidisse frigore magno causa sanitatis fuit. Quomodo quorumdam 
flagellis quartana discussa est. . . . Nec ideo quicquam horum, etiam si 
saluti fuit, salutare est: sic quidam nobis prosunt dum nolunt, immo 
quia nolunt....Beneficium ab iniuria distinguit non eventus, sed animus. 
Adversarius meus, dum contraria dicit et iudicem superbia offendit, ... 
causam meum erexit. Non quaero an pro me erraverit: contra me 
voluit.’ Ibid. ix: ‘Ne in piratarum manus pervenirent quidam naufragio 
consecuti sunt: nec his tamen beneficium debemus. .. .’ 

Ibid. xii: ‘Si quis sua causa nobis profuit, eine, inquis, debetur ali- 
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quid? .. . Multum enim interest utrum aliquis beneficium nobis det sua 
causa an et sua. Ille qui totus ad se spectat et nobis prodest, quia aliter 
prodesse sibi non potest, eo loco mihi est quo qui pecori suo hibernum 
et aestivum pabulum prospicit. Eo loco quo qui . . . opimos boves 
saginat ac defricat. . . . Multum, ut ait Cleanthes, a beneficio distat 
negotiatio.’ 

460. help’d of an Ague. Compare Aubrey’s story (Brief Lives, ed. 
Clark, i, p. 141) of the great Cambridge doctor, William Butler (1535-- 
1618): “The Dr. lyeing at the Savoy in London, next the water side, 
where was a balcony look’t into the Thames, a patient came to him 
that was grievously tormented with an ague. The Dr. orders a boate 
to be in readinesse under his windowe, and discoursed with the patient 
(a gent.) in the balcony, when on a signall given, 2 or 3 lusty fellowes 
came behind the gent. and threw him a matter of 20 feete into the 
Thames. This surprise absolutely cured him.’ 

471. Smithfield, the chief London market for cattle and horses. Bar- 
dolph went to Smithfield to buy Falstaff a horse (2 Henry IV, τ. ii. 46). 

472-8. From Seneca, De Beneficiis, vi. xv. 2: ‘Adversum hoc re- 
spondetur quaedam pluris esse quam emuntur. Emis a medico rem 
inaestimabilem, vitam ac valetudinem bonam, a bonarum artium prae- 
ceptore studia liberalia et animi cultum: itaque his non rei pretium sed 
operae solvitur, quod deserviunt, quod a rebus suis evocati nobis vacant. 
Mercedem non meriti sed occupationis suae ferunt.’ 

479-507. From M. Seneca, Controversiae, praefatio, i. 2-5: ‘Sed cum 
multa iam mihi ex eis desideranda senectus fecerit, oculorum aciem 
retuderit, aurlum sensum habetaverit, nervorum firmitatem fatigaverit, 
inter ea quae retinui memoria est res ex omnibus animi partibus maxime 
delicata et fragilis in quam primum senectus incurrit. Hanc aliquando 
in me floruisse, ut non tantum ad usum sufficeret sed in miraculum usque 
procederet, non nego: nam et duo milia nominum recitata quo erant 
ordine dicta reddebam et ab his qui ad audiendum praeceptorem meum 
convenerant singulos versus a singulis datos, cum plures quam ducenti 
efficerentur, ab ultimo incipiens usque ad primum recitabam. Nec ad 
complectenda tantum quae vellem velox mihi erat memoria, sed etiam 
ad continenda quae acceperat solebat bonae fidei esse. Nunc iam et 
aetate quassata et longa desidia, quae invenilem quoque animum dis- 
solvit, eo perducta est ut, etiamsi potest aliquid praestare, non possit 
promittere: diu ab illa nihil repetivi. Nunc quia iubetis, quid possit 
experiar et illam omni cura scrutabor. Ex parte enim bene spero; nam 
quaecumque apud illam aut puer aut iuvenis deposui quasi recentia aut 
modo audita sine cunctatione profert: atsi quae illi intra proximos annos 
commisi sic perdidit et amisit ut etiam si saepius ingerantur totiens 
tamen tanquam nova audiam.’. . . He will not pledge himself to logical 
or methodical order: ‘non enim dum quaero aliquid invenio, sed saepe 
quod quaerenti non comparuit aliud agenti praesto est: quaedam vero 
quae obversantia mihi et ex aliqua parte se ostendentia non possum 
occupare, eadem securo et reposito animo subito emergunt. Aliquando 
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etiam seriam rem agenti et occupato sententia diu frustra quaesita 
intempestive molesta est.’ 

Of Porcius Latro (ibid. 17): ‘Memoria ei natura quidem felix, pluri- 
‘mum tamen arte adiuta: . . . edidicerat illa cum scripserat; quod eo 
magis in illo mirabile videri potest quod non lente et anxie, sed eodem 
paene quo dicebat impetu scribebat. Ili qui scripta sua torquent, qui 
de singulis verbis in consilium eunt, necesse est quae totiens animo suo 
admovent novissime adfigant: et quorumcumque stilus velox est tardior 
memoria est. In illo non tantum naturalis memoriae felicitas erat, sed 
ars summa et ad comprehendenda quae tenere debebat et ad custo- 
dienda, adeo ut omnes declamationes suas quascumque dixerat teneret 
etiam. Itaque supervacuos sibi fecerat codices: aiebat se in animo 
scribere.’ 

486. Poems, of some selected friends. Jonson repeated to Drummond 
passages from Chapman’s Iliad, Donne’s elegy on The Bracelet and The 
Calm, and Sir H. Wotton’s lyric, ‘How happy is he born or taught’ 
(Conv. 123-5, 129-30). 

508-12. From Pliny, Epist. τι. xii. 5: ‘Sed hoc pluribus visum est. 
Numerantur enim sententiae, non ponderantur; nec aliud in publico 
consilio potest fieri, in quo nihil est tam inaequale quam aequalitas ipsa. 
Nam cum sit impar prudentia, par omnium ius est.’ That votes should 
be weighed, not counted, was a favourite Tory cry in the debates on 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and Bacon had the antithesis ‘Numbering, not 
weighing’ in Promus, no. 399, ed. Spedding. 

523. the creature of glory. Tertullian, De Anima, i, ‘Philosophus, 
gloriae animal’. 

525. For to utter... LIustus Lipsius, Politica, τ. it (Opera, 1623, vii, 
P- 23): ‘De deo etiam vera diceve periculosum est [Cyprian in Symb.]: Qui 
melius scituy nesciendo’ [Augustine, De Ord. ii]. 

531-6. Lipsius, Politica, τ. i (Opera, 1623, vii): “Sine Virtute, Calli- 
ditas ea’ [i.e. Prudentia] ‘fit δὲ malitia, & quidlibet potiis quam Pru- 
dentia. .. . Igitur de Virtute iure premittam, que Proprium hominis 
bonum [Tacitus, Hist. iv. 17]. Cetera humana pereunt, ... Virtus clara 
aternaque habetur. Hoc unum contingit immortale mortal’ (Seneca, Epist. 
XCviii. 9]. 

536. Homer. Iliad, ix. 312-13 (and elsewhere) : 


ἐχθρὸς γάρ μοι κεῖνος ὁμῶς Ἀΐδαο πύλῃσιν 
ὅς χ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν κεύθῃ ἐνὶ φρέσιν, ἄλλο δὲ εἰπῇ. 


540-2. From Hippolytus ἃ Collibus, Palatinus, 1595, p. 31, who, after 
quoting the Homer passage, added, ‘Fieri non potest, vt simulatum ... 
stabile sit. Nam simulationis vna eademque semper facies esse nequit. 
Nullum mendacium (vt est apud Euripidem) senescit.’ 

542. Euripides. A fragment of the Acrisius of Sophocles, preserved 
in Stobaeus, Florilegium, tit. xii. 79, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἕρπει ψεῦδος εἰς γῆρας 
χρόνου. Jonson quoted it in Und. xlv. 20. 

543-69. A cento from Seneca, Epist. 116, ὃ 2: ‘Nullum est vitium sine 
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patrocinio . . . ὃ 8 Non possumus ista quia non posse nos credimus. 
Immo mehercules aliud est in re: vitia nostra quia amamus, defendimus 
et malumus excusare illa quam excutere. . . . Nolle in causa est, non 
posse praetenditur.’ 

Epist. 122, § 2: ‘Sunt qui officia lucis noctisque perverterint nec ante 
diducant oculos hesterna graves crapula quam adpetere nox coepit. 
Qualis illorum condicio dicitur quos natura, ut ait Vergilius, sedibus 
nostris subditos e contrario posuit, 


Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis, 
illis sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper: 


talis horum contraria omnibus non regio, sed vita est. Sunt quidam in 
eadem urbe antipodes qui, ut M. Cato ait, nec orientem unquam solem 
viderunt nec occidentem. § 9. Cum instituerunt omnia contra naturae 
consuetudinem velle, novissime in totum ab illa desciscunt. . .. Non 
oportet id facere quod populus. Res sordida est trita ac volgari via 
vivere. .. . ὃ 10. Isti vero mihi defunctorum loco sunt. Quantulum enim 
a funere absunt et quidem acerbo qui ad faces et cereos vivunt ?’ 

Epist. 112, §§ 3, 4: ‘Hic . . . non habet vires: indulsit vitiis. Simul 
et emarcuit et induruit. Non potest accipere rationem, non potest 
nutrire. “ΑἹ cupitipse.”” Nolicredere. Nondico illum mentiritibi: putat 
se cupere. Stomachum illi fecit luxuria: cito cum illa redibit in gratiam. 
“Sed dicit se offendi vita sua.”” Non negaverim: quis enim non offendi- 
tur? Homines vitia sua et amant simul et oderunt: tunc itaque de illo 
feremus sententiam cum fidem nobis fecerit invisam iam sibi esse luxu- 
riam: nunc illis male convenit.’ 

557. not the vitious customes. The sense requires ‘and the vitious 
customs’. ‘Nor’ for ‘not’ is just possible, the negative being influenced 
by the preceding ‘nothing but’, but the passage is very obscure. 

575-86. Quintilian, Imstit. Ovat. τι. v. 11: “Nam sermo rectus et secun- 
dum naturam enuntiatus nihil habere ex ingenio videtur: illa vero quae 
utcumque deflexa sunt tanquam exquisitiora miramur non aliter quam 
distortis et quocumque modo prodigiosis corporibus apud quosdam 
maius est pretium quam his quae nihil ex communi habitu boni perdi- 
derunt, atque etiam qui specie capiuntur vulsisque levatisque et inustas 
comas acu comentibus et non suo colore nitidis plus esse formae putant 
quam possit tribuere incorrupta natura... .’ 

579. Cloath of Bodkin, or Tissue. Cf. C.R. v. iii. 91. 

584. our Gallants. Cf. Und. xliv. 88-102. 

sweet-bags. Cokes, who affected gallantry, had them (B.F. Iv. 11. 99). 

585. night-dressings. A sign of advancing luxury: originally people 
slept without clothes in their ‘naked bed’; and the upper classes, if they 
had to get out of bed, put on a ‘night-gown’ or dressing-gown, often 
made of rich material and lined with fur. 

591. to wrap any wholsome drug . . . Tobacco. Cf. Poet. Apol. Dial. 
171-2, Ep. ili. 12. 

598-601. Comitetur .. . potest. Martial, sending his friend Faustinus 
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an advance copy of his poems on which the ink is scarcely dry (Iv. x), 
says to his messenger: 


Curre, sed instructus: comitetur Punica librum 
spongea: muneribus convenit illa tuis. 

Non possunt nostros multae, Faustine, liturae 
emendare iocos: una litura potest. 


punica spongia, a red kind, growing in the Syrtes (Pliny, N.H. 1x. xly). 

605. Cestius, a rhetorician of Smyrna who used to declaim against 
Cicero. Jonson is quoting M. Seneca, Controversiae, 111, praefatio 15: 
‘Utrum ergo putas hoc dicentium vitium esse an audientium? Non illi 
peius dicunt, sed hi corruptius iudicant: pueri fere aut invenes scholas 
frequentant: hi non tantum disertissimis viris ... Cestium suum prae- 
ferunt, sed etiam Ciceroni praeferrent nisi lapides timerent. . . . Huius 
enim declamationes omnes ediscunt.’ ‘As farre, as the Ignorant durst’ 
is explained by Seneca’s ‘nisi lapides timerent’. : 

610. Puppets. Οἱ. Alch. v.i. τ4 τ. 

611. Heath’s Epigrams. Two Centuries of Epigrammes. Written by 
Iohn Heath, Bachelour of Arts, and fellow of New Colledge in Oxford, 
1610, a feeble collection justifying Jonson’s disparagement. Heath is 
also credited with writing The House of Correction: or, Certayne Satyricall 
Epigrams, by ‘I. H. Gent.’, which is distinctly better, and ends with 
a set of comparative characters entitled Par Part, or, Like to Like, quoth 
the Deuitll to the Collier (1619). 

612, 617. the Skullers Poems ..., the Water-rimers workes. John Taylor 
(1580-1653), whose complete works, ‘Beeing sixty and three in number,’ 
were published in folio in 1630. He was a Thames waterman, and 
styled himself ‘The Water Poet’. King James liked his doggerel (Dr. 
Conv. 371-2). Jonson says ‘rimer’ and not ‘poet’: ‘A Rymer, and a 
Poet, are two things’ (1. 2448 infra). 

622-9. Cf. Drummond Conv. xviii. 615-16 for a similar complaint. 

624. given... family. Cf. Volp. τ. 111. 35, ‘write me, i’ your family’. 

625. on the by. Cf. Cat. 111. 377. 

627. the Law, and the Gospel. For instance, Sir John Davies, Bishop 
Joseph Hall, and Donne. 

630. Grandes. So Jonson spelt: cf. Alch. II. ili. 51. 

634-42. This passage, and also the later sections, lines 745-59, are 
reproduced, some points verbally, in the address ‘To the Reader’ pre- 
fixed to the 1612 Quarto of The Alchemist. Quintilian is the source, 
Instit. Ovat. τι. xii, 1-3: ‘Ne hoc quidem negaverim sequi plerumque 
hanc opinionem ut fortius dicere videantur indocti, primum vitio male 
iudicantium, qui maiorem habere vim credunt ea quae non habent 
artem, ut effringere quam aperire, rumpere quam solvere, trahere quam 
ducere putant robustius. Nam et gladiator, qui armorum inscius in 
pugnam ruit, et luctator, qui totius corporis nisu in id quod semel invasit 
incumbit, fortior ab his vocatur, cum interim et hic frequenter suis 
viribus ipse prosternitur et illum vehementis impetus excipit adversarii 
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mollis articulus. Sed sunt in hac parte quae imperitos etiam naturaliter 
fallant: nam et divisio, cum plurimum valeat in causis, speciem virium 
minuit, et rudia politis maiora et sparsa compositis numerosiora cre- 
duntur.’ 

642. scattered . . . compos’d. Loose writing more harmonious than 
careful and well-arranged writing. 

648 (margin). De Shakespeare nostrati, ‘our fellow Shakespeare’, as 
he is called in The Returne from Parnassus, part ii, Iv. iii. 

649. never blotted out line. So Heminges and Condell, in the address 
“To the great Variety of Readers’ prefixed to the First Folio, said of 
Shakespeare, ‘His mind and hand went together: And what he thought, 
he vttered with that easinesse, that wee haue scarce receiued from him 
a blot in his papers.’ They were thinking of clean manuscript; Jonson 
of ready writing needing no revision. Compare Pope’s complacent 
couplet: 

Even copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 


Milton touched on Shakespeare’s facility in the Sonnet of 1630, 


to th’shame of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easie numbers flow. 


658 foll. wherein he flow’d. From M. Seneca, Controversiae, iv, prae- 
fatio 7-11: ‘Tanta erat illi velocitas orationis ut vitium fieret. Itaque 
divus Augustus optime dixit, ‘‘Haterius noster sufflaminandus est”, 
adeo non currere, sed decurrere videbatur. Nec verborum illi tantum 
copia sed etiam rerum erat: quotiens velles eandem rem et quamdiu 
velles diceret, aliis totiens figuris, aliis tractationibus, ita ut nec consumi 
posset nec regi. .. . In sua potestate habebat ingenium, in aliena modum. 
. . . Saepe incidebat in ea quae derisum effugere non possent. ... Multa 
erant quae reprehenderes, multa quae suspiceres, cum torrentis modo 
magnus quidem sed turbidus flueret. Redimebat tamen vitia virtutibus 
et plus habebat quod laudares quam cui ignosceres.’ 

Quintus Haterius, a senator and rhetorician, who died in A.D. 26, is 
a minor character in Sejanus, where, however, he does hardly any 
speaking. Sufflaminandus erat, ‘He needed the drag-chain’; as Seneca 
explains, his eloquence not only ran, but it ran down-hill. 

664-5. Cesar did never wrong, but with just cause. This explains the 
vaguer allusion in the Induction to The Staple of News, 35-7: 

“ἘΧΡΕΟΤΑΤΙΟΝ. I can doe that too, if I haue cause. 

PROLOGUE. Cry you mercy, you neuer did wrong, but with iust cause.’ 
The reference is to the lines in Julius Caesar, 111. i. 47-8, where Caesar 
contemptuously rejects Metellus Cimber’s plea for the recall of his 
banished brother before he has time to formulate it: 


Know, Cesay doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 


Two questions arise for consideration: (1) What is the point of the 
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criticism ? (2) Did the line, as Jonson quotes it, ever form part of the 
text of Julius Caesar? 

(1) ‘Wrong’ means ‘injury’, and so the line has perfect point: for 
the antithesis compare the legal maxim ‘Summum ius, summa iniuria’. 
The line might be punctuated ‘Know Caesar doth not “wrong”’’, and 
a slight intonation of an actor in pronouncing it would make the meaning 
clear. 

But if ‘wrong’ is the antithesis of ‘right’, the expression is elliptical 
rather than self-contradictory: two sentences are packed into one. We 
supply ‘but everything which he did had just cause’. Compare King 
John, Iv. i. 91, where Arthur asks ‘Is there no remedy ?’ and Hubert 
answers, ‘None, but to lose your eyes’; Jonson himself used the idiom. 
Cf. Poet. τ. 11. 81-3, ἡ... Homer, he whose worm-eaten statue must not 
bee spew’d against, but with hallowed lips, and groueling adoration’ ; 
Disc. 842-3, ‘For hee denied Figures to be invented for ornament, but 
for ayde’; ibid. 1373, ‘Money never made any man rich, but his mind’. 

(2) There remains the more serious question whether the reading is 
genuine. Did Jonson misquote? Whalley’s idea that it was an actor’s 
blunder which excited ridicule ignores Jonson’s explicit statement that 
the mistake was Shakespeare’s. Jonson quoted the line allusively in 
1626 in The Staple of News as if it were sufficiently known to be appre- 
ciated by an audience in the theatre. His object in quoting it in the 
Discoveries is to illustrate Shakespeare’s want of art. In both references 
Jonson’s habitual accuracy deserted him flagrantly if the words were 
never spoken by Caesar on the stage. The blunder would be childish. 
Aldis Wright took an even worse view of Jonson’s conduct. He was 
‘disposed to believe that Jonson loved his jest better than his friend, 
and repeated a distorted version of the passage without troubling him- 
self about its accuracy, because it afforded him an opportunity of giving 
a hit at Shakespeare’. This though the Shakespeare Folio had been 
published in 1623 and Jonson could have been refuted from it. Wright 
is more to the point when he remarks ‘that for Metellus to interrupt 
Caesar with the petulant exclamation, ‘“‘Caesar, thou dost me wrong”’, 
is out of keeping with the tone of his speeches before and after, which 
is that of abject flattery’. 

Was the passage emended by those who were responsible for pub- 
lishing the First Folio? We know that they did from time to time cure 
unmetrical lines. Thus in King Henry IV, part i, v. iii. 11, finding in 
the Quarto from which they were printing ‘I was not born to yield, 
thou proud Scot’ given as a line. of blank verse—it is a corruption of 
‘I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot’—they trimmed the metre 
by reading ‘I was not born to yield, thou haughty Scot’. If the pas- 
sage in Julius Caesar had become a notorious jest, it is possible that 
Heminges and Condell removed it from tie text; but we have no evi- 
dence of any similar correction in the Folio elsewhere, and this cannot 
be more than a plausible hypothesis. 

Tyrhwhitt went so far as to suggest that the passage originally ran: 
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Metellus. Caesar, thou dost me wrong—— 
Caesar. Know Caesar doth not wrong, but with just cause; 
Nor without cause will he be satisfied. 


But this is an impotent conclusion to the autocratic tone of the speech; 
Caesar is ‘constant as the northern star’, and the decree of banishment 
is irrevocable. Jonson’s single line is in keeping with the character; it 
is ‘Shakespeare’s finishing touch to the portrait of a dictator’ (J. Palmer, 
Political Characters of Shakespeare, 1945, pp. 44-6). 

Pope solved the difficulty characteristically. He removed the line 
from the scene of Caesar’s murder (r111. i), and inserted it in the scene 
of the funeral (111. ii. 109, 110): 


Second Citizen. If thou consider rightly of this matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 
Third Citizen. Caesar had never wrong, but with just cause. 


Pope commented, ‘If ever there was such a line written by Shakespear, 
I shou’d fancy it might have its place here, and very humorously in the 
character of a Plebeian.’ 

For an exhaustive discussion of the question see Professor Dover 
Wilson’s article ‘Ben Jonson and Julius Caesar’ in Shakespeare Survey, 
li, 1949, Pp. 36-43. 

669-800. The discussion of the diversities of wits is worked up from 
hints furnished by Quintilian and Seneca, but skilfully reset: ‘There is 
much worth study for its soundness of judgement, its accuracy of defini- 
tion, and its felicity of expression’ (Swinburne, A Study, pp. 140-1). 

669-80. From Quintilian, Imstit. Ovat. 11. vill. 1, 7-11: ‘Virtus prae- 
ceptoris haberi solet, nec immerito, diligenter is eis quos erudiendos 
susceperit notare discrimina ingeniorum et quo quemque natura maxime 
ferat scire. Nam est in hoc incredibilis quaedam varietas, nec pauciores 
animorum paene quam corporum formae. ... Namque erit alius historiae 
magis idoneus, alius compositus ad carmen, alius utilis studio iuris, ut 
nonnulli rus fortasse mittendi. . . . Nam et omnino supervacua erat 
doctrina si natura sufficeret. An si quis ingenio corruptus ac tumidus, 
ut plerique sunt, inciderit, in hoc eum ire patiemur? aridum atque 
ieiunum non alemus et certe eum quasivestiemus ἢ... An vero clarissimus 
praeceptor Isocrates . . . cum de Ephoro atque Theopompo sic iudicaret 
ut alteri frenis, alteri calcaribus opus esse diceret, aut in illolentiore tardi- 
tatem aut in illo paene praecipiti concitationem adiuvandam docendo 
existimavit ?’ 

681-90. From Quintilian, 1. iii. 3: ‘Illud ingeniorum velut praecox 
genus non temere unquam pervenit ad frugem. Hi sunt qui parva facile 
faciunt, et audacia provecti quicquid illud possunt statim ostendunt. 
Possunt autem id demum quod in proximo est; verba continuant, haec 
vultu interrito nulla tardati verecundia proferunt; non multum prae- 
stant sed cito; non subest vera vis nec penitus immisis radicibus nititur, 
_ ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina celerius se effundunt, et imitatae 
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spicas herbulae inanibus aristis ante messem flavescunt. Placent haec 
annis comparata ; deinde stat profectus, admiratio decrescit.’ 

689. Ingeni-stitivm, formed on the analogy of iustitium from ‘ius’ and 
‘sisto’. Wit-stand. Cf. J. Hacket, Scrinia Reserata: A Memorial of John Wil- 
liams, 1693, i. 188, ‘They were at a wit-stand, and could reach no further’. 

692. the colours, and surface of a worke. The Euphuists. 

695-705. From Seneca, Epist. cxiv. 15, 21: ‘Ad compositionem trans- 
eamus: quot genera tibi in hac dabo quibus peccetur? Quidam prae- 
fractam et asperam probant. Disturbant de industria si quid placidius 
effluxit. Nolunt sine salebra esse iuncturam. Virilem putant et fortem 
quae aurem inaequalitate percutiat. .. . Quot vides istos sequi qui aut 
vellunt barbam aut intervellunt, qui labra pressius tondent et abradunt 
servata et submissa cetera parte, qui lacernas coloris improbi sumunt, 
qui perlucentem togam, qui nolunt facere quicquam quod hominum 
oculis transire liceat 9 Inritant illos et in se advertunt: volunt vel repre- 
hendi dum conspici: talis est oratio Maecenatis omniumque aliorum qui 
non casu errant sed scientes volentesque.’ 

696. Quae per salebras. Martial, x1. xc. 2. The previous line is ‘Car- 
mina nulla probas molli quae limite currunt’. Applied perhaps to Mar- 
ston’s early style before Jonson purged it in Poetaster. 

698. rubs, any unevenness in the surface of a bowling-green by which 
the ball was deflected. 

702. Ruffe. Cf. Philip Stubbes, The Anatomie of Abuses, 1583 (ed. 
Furnivall, p. 51), ‘great and monsterous ruffes, made either of Cambrick, 
holland, lawn, or els of some other the finest cloth that can be got for 
money, whereof some be a quarter of a yard deep... ie 

703. Hat-band, like the ‘gold cable hatband, then new come vp’ of 
Fastidius Briske in E.M.O. tv. vi. 84. 

beards. Cf. John Taylor, Superbie Flagellum, 1621, C7¥: 


Some are reap’d most substantial, like a brush, 

Which makes a Nat’rall wit knowne by the bush: ... 
Some seeme as they were starched stiffe and fine, 

Like to the bristles of some angry swine: 

And some (to set their loues desire on edge) 

Are cut and prun’de like to a quickset hedge. 

Some like a spade, some like a forke, some square, 

Some round, some mow’d like stubble, some starke bare, 
Some sharpe Steletto fashion, dagger like, 

That may with whispring a mans eyes out pike ; 

Some with the hammer cut, or Romane T, 

Their beards extrauagant reform’d must be, 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 

Some circular, some ouall in translation, 

Some perpendicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crassitude, 

That heights, depths, bredths, triform, square, oual, round, 
And rules Geo’metricall in beards are found. 
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705-9. Seneca, Epist. cxiv. 18, of the bad influence of Sallust on the 
style of Lucius Arruntius: ‘Quae apud Sallustium rara fuerunt, apud 
hunc crebra sunt et paene continua, nec sine causa: ille enim in haec 
inciderat, at hic illa quaerebat. Vides autem quid sequatur ubi alicui 
vitium pro exemplo est.’ 

706. one that is in authority. Swinburne suggests Donne (Study, 
Ῥ. 142). \ 

710. Cf. Seneca, ibid. 15: ‘Quorumdam non est compositio, modulatio 
est: adeo blanditur et molliter labitur.’ With this section compare News 
from the New World Discovered in the Moon (1621), lines 152-66: 


“Cur. Is he a Mans Poet, or a Womans Poet, I pray you? 

2 He. Is there any such difference ? 

Fac. Marry, as betwixt your mans Taylor, and your womans 
Taylor. 

I He. How? may we beseech you ? 

Fac. Ile shew you; your Mans Poet may break out strong and deep 
ith’ mouth, as he said of Pindar, Monte decurrens velut amnis. But 
your Womans Poet must flow, and stroak the eare, and (as one of 
them sayd of himselfe sweetly) 


Must write a Verse as smooth, and calm as Creame, 
In which there is no torrent, nor scarce streame. 


2 He. Ha’ you any more on’t? 
Fac. No, I could never arrive but to this Remnant.’ 


The quotation has not been traced, but Jonson is certainly glancing at 
Daniel among others. “The poetical value of Daniel may almost be 
summed up in two words—sweetness and dignity. He is decidedly 
wanting in strength, and, despite Delia, can hardly be said to have had 
a spark of passion’ (Saintsbury, Elizabethan Literature, Ὁ. 135). Jonson 
told Drummond that Daniel was ‘no poet’ (Conv. i. 24). 

He may also be including Campion and Middleton in the category of 
women’s poets. Campion in an epilogue to his Maske in honour of the 
Lord Hayes and his Bride, 1607, wrote: 


Neither buskin now, nor bayes 
Challenge I: a Ladies prayse 

Shall content my proudest hope. 
Their applause was all my scope: 
And to their shrines properly 

Reuels dedicated be: 

Whose soft eaves none ought to pierce 
But with smooth and gentle verse. 


And Middleton prefaced The Inner-Temple Masque. Or Masque of 
Heroes. Presented (as an Entertainment for many worthy Ladtes:) By 
Gentlemen of the same Ancient and Noble House, 1619, with the comment 
that the masque ‘Being made for ladies, ladies vnderstood’. Sir John 
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Beaumont in Bosworth-field, 1629, p. 108, ‘To his late Maiesty, concerning 
the true forme of English poetry’, has a criticism which tallies with 
Jonson’s: 


He makes sweet Musick, who in serious lines 
Light dancing tunes, and heauy prose declines: 
When verses like a milky torrent flow, 

They equall temper in the Poet show. 


714-15. Cf. Und. xl. 29, 30: 


They looke at best like Creame-bowles, and you soone 
Shall find their depth; they ’re sounded with a spoone. 


722-4. in one worke ... in another. Quintilian instances Didymus 
denying in one book the existence of a history which he had himself 
described in another. This lapse is intelligible in a writer of either 3,500 
or 4,000 books. 

724. Essayists. The ‘essay’ was, as its name implied, a tentative 
study, a rough sketch, an ébauche, and as such it did not appeal to 
Jonson. ‘Brief notes set down significantly rather than curiously’ was 
Bacon’s own description of his Essays in 1597. So in the Essayes by 
σὴν William Cornewallyes the yonger, Knight, 1610, Essay 45, ‘Of Essaies 
and Bookes’, the writer describes himself as ‘but newly bound Prentise 
to the inquisition of knowledge’ and ‘vsing these papers as a Painters 
boy a board, that is trying to bring his hand and his fancie acquainted’ ; 
and John Hall in his Hore Vacive, 1646, pp. 111-12, ‘according to our 
cursory and imperfect manner (for hee that expects exactnesse and 
method in an ESSAY, wrongs both the Author and his owne expecta- 
tHiOn) 7... 

727. bring it to the Stake, wager, as if risking a deposit. 

730-4. Quintilian, 1. viii. 21: ‘Quod evenit praecipue in fabulosis 
usque ad deridicula quaedam, quaedam etiam pudenda: unde impro- 
bissimo cuique pleraque fingendi licentia, adeo ut de libris totis et 
auctoribus, ut succurrit, mentiantur tuto, quia inveniri qui nunquam 
fuere non possunt.’ 

732. to faine whole authors. Swinburne instances De Quincey’s History 
of the Tartars and Prosper Mérimée’s original text of Clara Gazul’s plays 
and Illyrian ballads of La Guzla. His comment on ‘frontless and match- 
less charlatans’ is amusing in the light of his own similar fabrication 
Félicien Cossu, which he tried to palm off on The Spectator: see T. J. 
Wise, A Swinburne Library, p. 221. We know of no Elizabethan parallel, 
but at a later period inventions of this kind were a favourite form of 
Cavalier satire on the Puritans. They also wrote false histories, such as 
A True and Exact Relation of the strange Finding out of Moses his Tombe, 
In a Valley neeve unto Mount Nebo in Palestina. . . . Communicated by 
a person of quality residing at Constantinople, to a person of Honour here 
in England, and by him permitted to be published, for the satisfaction of 
the Ingenious, 1657. Antony a Wood notes in his copy, ‘This is a meere 
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lye, it was writt by Thomas Chaloner, esq; and inuented at a tauern, 
London’. He adds that the book ‘seemed a great wonder to the Presby- 
terian Divines’ till the imposture was exposed. 

736. vendttation, displaying in a favourable light (Lat. venditatio). 

naturals, mental endowments. 

739-40. whole pages together usurped. Thus Lyly in Euphues. The 
Anatomy of Wyt took the treatise on education entitled ‘Euphues and 
his Ephoebus’ (Works, ed. Bond, i. 260-88) from Plutarch’s De Educandis 
Liberis, and the allocution on marriage in Euphues and his England (ibid. 
ii. 223-7) from Plutarch’s Coniugalia Praecepta. Robert Greene in the 
second part of Morando. The Tritameron of Love took Silvestro’s dis- 
course on friendship (Works, ed. Grosart, iii. 146-60) from Pierre de la 
Primaudaye’s The French Academie (ed. 1614, pp. 129-39) and Peratio’s 
discourse on fortune from the same source (ibid., pp. 439-47). Nashe in 
Pierce Pennilesse took the discourse on devils (Works, ed. McKerrow, 
i, pp. 227-39) from Georgius Pictorius’ De Illorum Demonum qui sub 
lunari collimitio versantur ortu (1563). Thomas Lodge in his Catharos. 
Diogenes in his Singularitie, 1591, took seven fables from The Dialogues 
of Creatures Moralysed, 1535, and his criticism of the sins of usury, 
lechery, and envy (pp. 32-62) from Jean Benedicti’s La Somme des 
Pechez et le Reméde d’iceux (1584). This last work was also the chief 
source for Wits Miserie, and the Worlds Madnesse (1596). Similarly in 
The Divel Coniured (1596) he drew (pp. 20-41) on Joseph Angles’s Flores 
Theologicarum Questionum in Secundum Librum Sententiarum (1586) 
and (pp. 72-86) on Albertanus of Brescia’s Liber Consolationis et Consilii 
(Alice Walker in The Review of English Studies, viii, pp. 264-81). 

743. because they cannot trace. Compare the confession of Demetrius 
(Dekker) in Poet. v. iii. 312-13: 


I know the authors from whence he ha’s stole, 
And could trace him too, but that I vnderstand ’hem not ful! and whole. 


745-59. Quintilian, 11. xi. 1-3:‘... Video quosdam . . . qui nihil egere 
huiusmodi praeceptis eloquentiam putent, sed natura sua et vulgari 
modo et scholarum exercitatione contenti rideant etiam diligentiam 
nostram.’ Examples are quoted of a professor’s witty evasion when 
questioned on his art: ‘nec sane potuit urbanius ex confessione inscitiae 
suae elabi: porro hi quia et beneficio ingenii praestantes sunt habiti et 
multa etiam memoria digna exclamaverunt, plurimos habent similes 
neglegentiae suae, paucissimos naturae. Igitur impetu dicere se et viri- 
bus uti gloriantur: neque enim opus esse probatione aut dispositione in 
rebus fictis.’ Ibid. xii. 1, ‘Ne hoc quidem negaverim, sequi plerumque 
hanc opinionem ut fortius dicere videantur indocti: primum vitio male 
iudicantium qui maiorem habere vim credunt ea quae non habent 
artem ; ut effringere quam aperire, rumpere quam solvere, trahere quam 
ducere putant robustius.’ 

760-79. Quintilian, ibid. 5-7: ‘Unde evenit nonnunquam ut aliquid 
grande inveniat qui semper quaerit quod nimium est: verum id et raro 
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evenit, et certa vitia non pensat. Propter hoc interdum videntur indocti 
copiam habere maiorem quod dicunt omnia: doctis est et electio et 
modus. His accedit quod a cura docendi quod intenderint recedunt. ... 
Sententiae quoque ipsae quas solas petunt magis eminent cum omnia 
circa illas sordida et abiecta sunt, ut lumina non “inter umbras’’, quem- 
admodum Cicero dicit, sed plane in tenebris clariora sunt.’ Ibid. x. 13: 
‘Quod faciunt actores comici, qui neque ita prorsus, ut nos vulgo loqui- 
mur, pronuntiant, quod esset sine arte, neque procul tamen a natura 
recedunt, quo vitio periret imitatio, sed morem communis huius ser- — 
monis decore quodam scaenico exornant.’ Ibid. 8 he has the phrase 
‘scaenicae ostentationi aut furiosae vociferationi simillimum’. 

764. their jests and their sentences. Repeated lines 1819-20. 

769. copy, abundance (Lat. copia). Election, and a meane, selection 
and moderation. 

772. The true Artificer... Cf. Alch. ‘To the Reader’, 7, 8. 

777. Tamerlanes. Marlowe’s Tamburlane the Great, part i, 1590, and 
part ii, 1592. Edward Alleyn, whom Jonson celebrated in Epigram 
Ixxxix, played the title-part, so that the sweeping charge of ‘scenicall 
strutting’ calls for qualification; but the play was a byword for noise. 
Compare Rowley, A New Wonder, A Woman Never Vext, 1631, C2v, 
where the Host, hearing ‘A noyse above at Cards’, cries ‘How now, how 
now, my roaring Tamberlaine, take heede, the Soldan comes’, and goes 
upstairs and quietens the players. 

Tamer-Chams. A lost play, evidently modelled on Marlowe’s, of which 
two parts were acted by Henslowe’s company in 1592, 1596, and later. 

780-800. Quintilian, τι. xii. 11, 12: ‘Cum interim non actores modo 
aliquos invenias, sed, quod est turpius, praeceptores etiam qui... passim 
tumultuentur, eosque qui plus honoris litteris tribuerunt et ineptos et 
ieiunos et trepidos et infirmos, ut quodque verbum contumeliosissimum 
occurrit, appellent. Verum illis quidem gratulemur, sine labore, sine 
ratione, sine disciplina disertis . . ..’ 

Ibid. v. 8-10: ‘Namque ea sola in hoc ars est quae intellegi nisi ab 
artifice non possit: quanta deinceps in dividendo prudentia, quam sub- 
tilis et crebra argumentatio, quibus viribus inspiret, qua iucunditate 
permulceat, quanta in maledictis asperitas, in iocis urbanitas, ut denique 
dominetur in affectibus atque in pectora irrumpat animumque iudicum 
similem eis quae dicit efficiat. Tum in ratione eloquendi quod verbum 
proprium, ornatum, sublime, . . . quid speciose translatum, quae figura 
verborum, quae levis et quadrata, virilis tamen compositio. Ne id qui- 
dem inutile etiam corruptas aliquando et vitiosas orationes, quas 
tamen plerique iudiciorum pravitate mirantur, legi palam ostendique in 
his quam multa impropria, obscura, tumida, humilia, sordida, lasciva, 
effeminata sint; quae non laudantur modo a plerisque, sed, quod est 
peius, propter hoc ipsum quod sunt prava laudantur.’ 

783. come into their cheeks. Cf. C.R. τι. 11. 80. 

788. dividing. In the Latin a reference to rhetorical division: see 
Quintilian, 11, ch. vi, ‘De Divisione’. 
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795. translated, metaphorical. Cf. T. Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique, 
1553, f. 91, ‘When they maye haue moost apte wordes at hande, yet 
wyll they of a purpose vse translated wordes.’ 

796. gentle. Quintilian’s ‘lévis’ means ‘smooth’, ‘polished’; Jonson 
seems to have read it as ‘lévis’, ‘light’. 

806. Great understandings. Swinburne illustrates from the Gram- 
marian’s Funeral of Browning. 

809-10. Thinke .. . contrary. Cf. Seneca, Epist. 31. 6, ‘Quid ergo est 
bonum? Rerum scientia. Quid malum est? Rerum imperitia.’ 

811. Knowledge . . . senses. Cf. Histrio-mastix, 1610, A4, where the 
scholar-poet Chrisoganus asks, 


For doe I know I see you, or the light ? 
Or do you know you heere mee, or I touch you ? 
Phil. All this wee needes must know assuredly. 
Chris. If this bee certaine then which comes from sence, 
The knowledg proper to the soule is truer; 
For that pure knowledge by the which wee know 
A thing to bee, with true cause how it is, 
Is more exact then that which knowes it is, 
And reacheth not to knowledge of the cause. 
Besides ; that knowledge (that considers things 
Abiunct from senciue matter) is exacter 
Then that which ioynes it selfe with elements; 
Arithmetick euer considers number[s] 
Abstract from senciue matter: Musick still 
Considers it with sence, as mixt with sound: 
Therefore Arithmeticque is more exact. 


Cf. lines 1514-16 infra. 

814. She is a perpetuall Agent. Cf. Florio’s Montaigne’s Essays, 
Book III, ch. 13 (ed. Stewart, ii. 492-3): ‘Men mis-acknowledge the 
naturall infirmity of their minde. She doth but quest and firret, and 
uncessantly goeth turning, winding, building, and entangling her selfe 
in hir own worke; as doe our silke-wormes, and therin stifleth hir selfe. 
Mus in pice.’ 

818. Indagations, investigations (Lat. indagatio). 

819. by the same conduits. Cf. Fletcher, The Bloody Brother, 1639, 
Iv. 1. Q-II: 

For I have well considered, truth sometimes 
May be conveyd in by the same conduits 
That falshood is. 


823. temper in Spirits, temperament. 

824-45. From Marcus Seneca’s character of Porcius Latro, Contro- 
veysiae, i, praefatio 13-15, 21-4: ‘Nemo plus ingenio suo imperavit, 
nemo plus indulsit. In utramque partem vehementi viro modus deerat, 
nec intermittere studium sciebat nec repetere. Cum se ad scribendum 
concitaverat, iungebantur noctibus dies et sine intervallo gravius sibi 
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instabat nec desinebat nisi defecerat: rursus cum se remiserat, in omnes 
lusus, in omnes iocos se resolvebat; cum vero se silvis montibusque 
tradiderat, . . . in tantam perveniebat sic vivendi cupiditatem ut vix 
posset ad priorem consuetudinem retrahi. At cum sibi iniecerat manum 
et se blandienti otio abduxerat, tantis viribus incumbebat in studium 
ut non tantum nihil perdidisse sed multum adquisisse desidia videretur. 
Omnibus quidem prodest subinde animum relaxare ; excitatur enim otio 
vigor et omnis tristitia, quae continuatione pertinacis studii adducitur, 
feriarum hilaritate discutitur: nulli tamen intermissio manifestius pro- 
derat. Quotiens ex intervallo dixerat, multo acrius violentiusque 
dicebat: exultabat enim novato atque integro robore et tantum a se 
exprimebat quantum concupierat. Nesciebat dispensare vires suas sed 
immoderati adversus se imperii fuit, ideoque studium eius prohiberi 
debebat quia regi non poterat. . . . Nec deerat (subtilitas) in illo, sed 
non eminebat; et nescio an maximum vitium subtilitatis sit nimis se 
ostendere. Magis nocent insidiae quae latent. .. . Iudicium fuit strictius ; 
non placebat illi orationem inflectere nec unquam recta via decedere 
nisi cum hoc aut necessitas coegisset aut magna suasisset utilitas. 
Schema negabat decoris causa inventum sed subsidii, ut quod aures 
offensurum esset, si palam diceretur, id oblique et furtim subreperet ; 
summam quidem esse dementiam detorquere orationem cui esse rectam 
liceret.’ 

841-2. necessity or... profit. Cf. line 1899 infra. 

846-61. M. Seneca, Controversiae, iii, praefatio 8, 9 (quoting Cassius 
Severus the rhetorician) : ‘Magna quoque ingenia . . . quando plus quam 
in uno eminuerunt opere? Ciceronem eloquentia sua in carminibus 
destituit ; Vergilium illa felicitas ingenii sui in oratione soluta reliquit ; 
orationes Sallustii in honorem historiarum leguntur; eloquentissimi viri 
Platonis oratio quae pro Socrate scripta est nec patrono nec reo digna 
est. Hoc non ingeniis tantum sed corporibus videris accidere, quorum 
vires non ad omnia quae viribus efficiuntur aptae sunt: illinemoluctando 
par est; ille ad tollendam magni ponderis sarcinam praevalet ; ille quic- 
quid apprehendit non remittit, sed in proclive nitentibus vehiculis 
moraturas manus inicit. Ad animalia veni: alii ad aprum, alii ad 
cervum canes faciunt; equorum non omnium, quamvis celerrimi sint, 
idonea curriculis velocitas est; quidam melius equitem patiuntur, qui- 
dam iugum.’ 

847. Virgils ... in prose. Fragments of a correspondence between 
Augustus and Virgil are in Macrobius’ Saturnalia, i. 24. 11. Suetonius 
says that Virgil early in life pleaded once in a lawcourt and the speech 
was a failure. 

Tullies ... in verse. ‘Ridenda poemata’ Juvenal calls them (Saf. x. 
124), quoting the notorious line from his poem on his consulship, “Ὁ 
fortunatam natam me consule Romam’. 

848. Salust’s Ovations. The speeches inserted in his history of Cati- 
line; he composed speeches for Caesar and Cato, though the originals 
were extant; Cato’s, for instance, had been taken down by short- 
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hand writers. These are the speeches reproduced in Catiline, v. 447-97, 
518-66. 

849. Plato’s speech, the Apology of Socrates. It is unfortunate that 
Jonson has echoed Seneca’s feeble criticism; Seneca was testing it as 
a declamation piece, and naturally found it wanting. ‘The tone of 
the Apology’, as J. Adam said, ‘is that of a lofty and fearless exhorta- 
tion from the lips of a prophet about to seal his testimony with his 
blood.’ 

850. Patron, advocate (Lat. patronus). 

862-83. From M. Seneca, Controversiae, iii, praefatio 1-7: ‘Quosdam 
disertissimos agnovi viros non respondentes famae suae cum declama- 
rent, in foro maxima omnium admiratione dicentes, simul ad has 
domesticas exercitationes secesserant desertos ab ingenio suo.’ He 
instances Cassius Severus: ‘sunt quidem et haec [i.e. works of his] quibus 
eloquentia eius longe maior erat quam lectio.’ . . . Deinde ipsa quae 
dicebat meliora erant quam quae scribebat. Vir enim praesentis animi 
et maioris ingenii quam studii magis placebat in his quae inveniebat 
quam in his quae attulerat. Iam vero iratus commodius dicebat, et ideo 
diligentissime cavebant homines ne dicentem interpellarent. Uni illi 
proderat excuti: melius semper fortuna quam cura de illo merebat. 
Nunquam tamen haec felicitas illi persuasit neglegentiam. .. . Ex tem- 
pore coactus dicere infinito se antecedebat. Nunquam non utilius erat 
illi deprehendi quam praeparari, sed magis illum suspiceres quod dili- 
gentiam non relinquebat cum illi tam bene temeritas cederet. . . . Habe- 
bat... diligentiam, maximum etiam mediocris ingenii subsidium.’ 

Ibid. i, praefatio 6: ‘Facitis autem, iuvenes mei, rem necessariam et 
utilem quod non contenti exemplis saeculi vestri prioris quoque vultis 
cognoscere, primum quia, quo plura exempla inspecta sunt, plus in 
eloquentia proficitur.’ 

884-6. One... Truth. Ibid.:‘ Non est unus quamvis praecipuus sit, 
imitandus, quia nunquam par fit imitator auctori. Haec rei natura est: 
semper citra veritatem est similitudo.’ 

886-98. Ibid. iii, praefatio 4, of Cassius Severus: ‘Nec enim quicquam 
magis in illo mirareris quam quod gravitas, quae deerat vitae, actioni 
supererat: quamdiu citra iocos se continebat censoria oratio erat.’ Ibid. 
2: ‘Oratio eius erat valens, culta, ingentibus plena sententiis; nemo 
minus passus est aliquid in actione sua otiosi esse; nulla pars erat quae 
non sua virtute staret, nihil in quo auditor sine damno aliud ageret, 
omnia intenta, aliquo petentia; nemo magis in sua potestate habuit 
audientium affectus. Verum est quod de illo dixit Gallio noster: Cum 
diceret rerum potiebatur, adeo omnes imperata faciebant; cum ille 
voluerat, irascebantur. Nemo non illo dicente timebat ne desineret.’ 

888-9. where... jest. It is interesting, in view of Jonson’s Latin 
original, to find this qualifying clause supported by a loyal follower of 
Bacon. Sir Henry Yelverton wrote to Bacon himself, ‘That it is too 
common in every man’s mouth in Court, that your greatness shall be 


! The text is corrupt: the above is the reading Jonson translates. 
445-11 R 
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abated, and as your tongue hath been as a razor to some, 50 shall be 
theirs to you’ (Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, vi, p. 248). 

889. censorvious, severe, befitting a censor. 

890. presly, concisely. Cf. Chapman, commentary on Iliad, 1611, xiv. 
199, ‘Homers maner of writing . . . is so presse, and puts on with so 
strong a current, that it farre ouer-runnes the most laborious pursuer.’ 
‘Compare the Latin pressus of oratorical style. 

892. the owne graces. Cf. K. Ent. 250, ‘in the owne actiue spheare’. 

899. Cicero. M. Seneca, Controversiae, i, praefatio 11, ‘illud ingenium 
quod solum populus Romanus par imperio suo habuit.’ 

902. δὲν Thomas Moore (1478-1535). His English works were pub- 
lished by Rastell in 1557; they include the Life of John Picus, Erle of 
Mivandula, The History of King Richard the third, and controversial 
pamphlets chiefly against Tindale. 

the eldey Wiat (1503-42) and Henry Howard, Earle of Surrey (ο. 1516— 
47) would be known to Jonson from the volume of Songes and Sonettes 
published by Richard Tottel in 1557. 

903. Chaloner, Sir Thomas (1521-65), diplomatist, translated in 1544: 
An Homilie of Saint John Chrysostome newly made out of Greke into Latin 
by master Cheke, and The praise of Folie, by Erasmus in 1549. 

Smith, Sir Thomas (1513-77), Secretary of State and Greek professor, 
author of De Republica Anglorum: the Maney of Gouernement or Policie 
of the Realme of England, 1583, which went through eleven editions by 
1640. Jonson in The English Grammay made free use of his De recta et 
emendata Lingue Anglice Scriptione Dialogus published at Paris in 1568. 

Eliot. Sir Thomas Elyot (1490 ?—1546), a diplomatist who popularized 
the knowledge of the Renaissance. He wrote The Boke named The 
Gouernour, 1531, which reached its eighth edition in 1580, on the educa- 
tion necessary for those who take part in political life. Other works are 
The Castel of Helth, 1539, a medical treatise, and a series of classical 
translations, The Doctrinal of Princes (from Isocrates), 1534, The Bankette 
of Sapience (from the Fathers), 1539, The Education or Bringinge vp of 
Childven (from Plutarch), c. 1540, The Image of Gouernance (the acts of 
Alexander Severus), 1540. 

B. Gavdiner. Bishop Stephen Gardiner (1483 ?-1555), chancellor under 
Mary, and a leading Catholic controversialist. He wrote A Declaration 
of such true avticles as George Joye hath gone about to confute as false, 
1546; A Detection of the Deuils Sophistrie, wherwith he robbeth the vn- 
learned people, of the true byleef, in the sacrament of the Aulter, 1546; An 
Explication and Assertion of the true Catholique Fayth, touchyng the moost 
blessed sacrament of the Aultey, 1551. 

905. Sir Nico’: Bacon (1509-79), ‘the grave wise Keeper of the Seale’ 
(Und. li. 9). Puttenham in The Arte of English Poesie, 1589, 11. 1], 
speaks of Sir Nicholas as one of those ‘from whose lippes I haue seene 
to proceede more graue and naturall eloquence then from all the Ora- 
tours of Oxford or Cambridge’. 


907. Siv Philip Sidney (1554-86). With the praise of Sidney here 
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covering the range of his writing as poet, romance-writer, and novelist 
compare the lines on Penshurst (For. ii..13, 14) describing the planting 
on Sidney’s birthday of 
That taller tree, which of a nut was set, 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met. 


Mr. Hooker. Richard Hooker (1533-1600); Of the Lawes of Eccle- 
siasticall Politie appeared in 1594-7 and the full six parts in 1617-18. 
Jonson recommended the reading of this to Drummond ‘for church 
matters’ (Conv. ix. 143). 

gio. The Earle of Essex, Robert Devereux, second earl (1 566-1601), 
the patron of Spenser and favourite of Elizabeth. He wrote the epistle 
before Sir Henry Savile’s translation of Tacitus, ‘A. B. To the Reader’, 
and the ‘Apology’, which was attributed to Antony Bacon. See Drum. 
Conv. xiv. 368, and the note there citing Edmund Bolton’s confirmation 
of Jonson’s statement. 

Siy Walter Rawleigh (1552-1618). The History of the World appeared 
in 1614; for Jonson’s contribution to it see Drum. Conv. xii. 200, and 
note. ‘Not to be contemn’d’ reads like a halting tribute: in Latin haud 
contemnendus is high praise, meaning ‘much to be admired’, but Jonson 
is not likely to have meant this. 

912. 517 Henry Savile. See Ep. xcv. 

517 Edwin Sandes, or Sandys (1561-1629), a pupil of Hooker, author 
of A Relation of the State of Religion, and with what hopes and policies 
it hath beene framed, and 1s maintained in the severall states of these 
westerne parts of the world, 1605, anonymous and unauthorized, reissued 
authoritatively as Europe speculum, 1629. 

913. Lo: Egerton (1540-1617). Lord Chancellor. See Ep. Ixxiv. 

916. Successor, Bacon. 

hath fill’d up all numbers, Latin omnes numeros explevit. 

917-22. From M. Seneca, Controversiae, i, praefatio 6: ‘Deinde ut 
possitis aestimare in quantum cotidie ingenia descrescant et nescio qua 
iniquitate naturae eloquentia se retro tulerit: quicquid Romana facundia 
habet quod insolenti Graeciae aut opponat aut praeferat circa Ciceronem 
effloruit. . . . In deterius deinde cotidie data res est.’ The epithets 
‘insolent Greece’ and ‘haughty Rome’ recur in the tribute to Shake- 
speare, U.V. xxvi. 39. 

923. ἀκμὴ ‘written in Greek letters from Ascham 1570 to Goldsmith 
1750, although spelt as English by Ben Jonson in 1625’, prologue to 
The Staple of News, 26, ‘and,commonly afterwards’ (O.E.D.). Tobias 
Venner used the English form in 1620 (Via Recta ad longam Vitam, 
viii. 174). 

927. seminaries of State, with a suggestion of the etymology, ‘seed- 
plots’. So Cicero, De Officits, i, ὃ 54, calls the home ‘seminarium rei- 
publicae’. 

931. bookes of Analogie. The lost treatise De Analogia, or, as Cicero 
explains it, De Ratione Latine loquendt, in two books, partly written while 
Caesar was crossing the Alps from Italy to return to his army in Gaul. 
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932. novum Organum, and (margin) De Augmentis Scientiarum. The 
nine books with the latter title were published in 1620; the first two 
books in English with the title Of the Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning in 1605. 

934. Nominals, as opposed to ‘reals’, things existing in name only. 

935. all defects of learning. Cf. lines 2090-5 infra. 

937. Qui longum. Horace, A.P. 346, where the text is ‘Et longum... 
prorogat aevum’, as Jonson prints in his version. The change to ‘por- 
riget’ may be intentional here, to get a future tense, ‘will prolong’. 

938-47. In The Times Literary Supplement of 18 April 1936 Mr. 
Arthur T. Shillinglaw showed that this famous tribute was borrowed, 
almost verbally, from a letter of Fr. Fulgenzio Micanza, the Venetian 
patriot, to the first Earl of Devonshire. His dispatches and letters are 
preserved in manuscript at Chatsworth, with translations and annota- 
tions of Thomas Hobbes. In Letter XXIII, dated Venice, 14 May 1621, 
the following allusion is made to the fall of Bacon: ‘I confesse ingenu- 
ously to your Lordship that my conceit of his person was never increased 
by his place or riches, but I have reverenced and doe reverence him for 
that greatnesse which is proper to himself only ; in that to me he seemes _ 
by his work, one of the greatest men and most worthy of admiration 
that have ben seene in many ages. I pray God to give him strength in 
his adversity for greatnesse he cannot want. I esteem him so much that 
if I had the confidence to write unto him yet, I could not condole a 
worde, as knowing no accident can do harme to true greatnesse, but 
rather help to make it manifest.’ 

Mr. Shillinglaw’s explanation seems the only possible one, that Hobbes 
showed or communicated the letter to Jonson, and Jonson, appreciating 
the tribute, made a note of it. It should be remembered that Jonson 
did not himself put the Discoveries into final shape for publication; 
further, the passage in the text here is not well placed. It should have 
followed line 898 and rounded off the personal description, instead of 
being detached from this by the Scriptorum Catalogus. It was evidently 
written on a separate piece of paper. 

Micanza was an important figure in the history of Venice and gives 
much first-hand information on Italy between the years 1615 and 1625. 

948-58. From Seneca, Epist. cxiv. 3. 11: ‘Non potest alius esse in- 
genio, alius animo color. Si ille sanus est, si compositus, gravis, tem- 
perans, ingenium quoque siccum ac sobrium est: illo vitiato hoc quoque 
adflatur. Non vides, si animus elanguit, trahi membra et pigre moveri 
pedes? Si ille effeminatus est, in ipso incessu adparere mollitiam? Si 
ille acer est et ferox, concitari gradum? Si furit aut, quod furori simile 
est, irascitur, turbatum esse corporis motum nec ire sed ferri? . . . Itaque 
ubicumque videris orationem corruptam placere, ibi mores quoque a 
recto descivisse non erit dubium. Quomodo conviviorum luxuria, quo- 
modo vestium aegrae civitatis indicia sunt, sic orationis licentia, si modo 
frequens est, ostendit animos quoque, a quibus verba exeunt, procidisse.’ 

959-66. From Seneca, Epist. cx. 3: ‘Adhibe diligentiam tuam et 
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intuere quid sint res nostrae, non quid vocentur: et scies plura mala 
contingere nobis quam accidere. Quotiens enim felicitatis et causa et 
initium fuit quod calamitas vocabatur ? Quotiens magna gratulatione 
excepta res gradum sibi struxit in praeceps et aliquem iam eminentem 
adlevavit etiamnunc tanquam adhuc ibi staret unde tuto cadunt ?’ 

975. the Bull. The mad bull sent up from the sea by Neptune to 
ravage Crete. It was the eighth labour of Hercules to catch him and 
take him alive to Mycenae. 

980 (margin). Morbus Comitialis, ‘the disease of parliament’. Jonson 
has given his own turn to the phrase which, in classical Latin, meant 
‘epilepsy’; if a case occurred on the day of the comitia (or meetings to 
elect magistrates) it broke up the assembly as an ominous event. 

980. Then all the Counsels ... Cf. Montaigne’s Essays, Florio, 111. vii, 
“Of the Art of Conferring’ (ed. Stewart, ii. 340-1): ‘For, this sentence 
is justly received, That counsels ought not to be judged by the events... . 
To maintaine the authority of our Kings counsell, it is not requisite, 
that prophane persons should be partakers of it, and look further into 
it, then from the first barre. To uphold it’s reputation, it should be 
reverenced upon credit, and at full.’ 

989. put of man, Latin hominem exuere. 

992-8. Cf. Henry Farnese, Diphthera Iouis, sive de Antiqua Principis 
Gloria, 1607, pp. 107-8: ‘ Nulla re Princeps Imperium pluribus cumulabit 
beneficiis quam si se praestabit Principem, hoc est Dei vices gerentem. 
Est autem mitis Deus, mitem igitur decet esse Principem, et clementem. 
. .. Etenim iccirco Preces ex Iouis semine, vt est apud Orpheum, cen- 
sentur esse natae: vt non habeatur Iouis amicus, qui miserorum non 
succumbat precibus.’ 

995. with Orpheus. In the so-called Argonautica, 128-9: 

ov yap ἄτιμοι 
ἱκεσίου Ζηνὸς κοῦραι Λιταί. 
Spenser works out the conception in The Faerie Queene, Ν. ix. 31, 32. 

999-1002. Swinburne remarks (A Study, p. 149) that this statement 
‘gives a better and a kindlier impression of King James I. than anything 
else . . . recorded of that singular sovereign’. 

1004 (margin). Sed veré prudens ... bonus. Cf. Erasmus, Institutio 
Principis Christiani, i (Opera, 1540, iv. 451): ‘At bonus princeps esse 
non potest, qui non idem sit vir bonus. . . . Nec aliis potes imperare, 
nisi prius ipse parueris honesto.’ 

1006—10. From Franciscus Patricius, De Regno et Regis Institutione,1567, 
v1, tit. vi, ‘de Virtute civili’: ‘Ludibrio habitus est Sylla a bonis ac gravi- 
bus viris, ut quicum ipse intemperantissimus esset luxuque difflueret, 
cives per leges ad frugalitatem sobrietatemque revocare niteretur. 
Lysander autem contra, civibus enim ea vitia permittebat, a quibus ipse 
abstinebat. Peccabat uterque: Sylla quod suo ipse praescripto non 
obtemperaret, Lysander autem quod se ipso cives suos deteriores faceret. 
Lycurgus melius, qui nihil unquam in alios statuit quod ipse non ante 
servaverit.’ 
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1010-19. From H. Farnese, Diphthera Iouis, 1607, p. 140: ‘Nulla 
igitur ars, et arx imperii est firmior, quam prudentia, quae rerum 
agendarum atque intelligendarum magistra est, et domina. . . . Principis 
esse partim ex praeteritorum memoria, iudicium afferre: partim ex 
rerum futurarum prospicientia, consilium illuminare: partim denique 
ex rerum existentium intelligentia de praesentibus decernere: hoc est ex 
prudentia, tanquam ex Apollinis tripode, summa quaeque examinare. ... 
Magna vero Principis ex prudentiae nomine commendatio: summa ex 
virtute. Aperte id multi: subtiliter magis Persae. Nam cur Regem 
Cyrum finxerunt a Cane fuisse nutritum? quia vt Canis non habet 
audaciae plus, ad mala oppugnanda, quam sagacitatis ad praedam 
inuestigandam.’ 

1016. bya Bitch. Lucian, De Sacrificiis, v: Herodotus, i. 110, rational- 
izes the story. 

1038-45. From Quintilian, i, procem. 9-14: ‘Oratorem autem insti- 
tuimus illum perfectum qui esse nisi vir bonus non potest ; ideoque non 
dicendi modo eximiam in eo facultatem sed omnes virtutes exigimus. 
Neque enim hoc concesserim, rationem rectae honestaeque vitae, ut 
quidam putaverunt, ad philosophos relegandam cum vir ille vere civilis 
et publicarum privatarumque rerum administrationi accommodatus, qui 
regere consiliis urbes, fundare legibus, emendare iudiciis possit, non alius 
sit profecto quam orator. . . . Inde quidam, contempto bene dicendi 
labore, ad formandos animos statuendasque vitae leges regressi partem 
quidem potiorem, si dividi posset, retinuerunt, nomen tamen sibi inso- 
lentissimum adrogaverunt ut soli studiosi sapientiae vocarentur, quod 
neque summi imperatores neque in consiliis rerum maximarum ac totius 
administratione rei publicae clarissime versati sibi unquam vindicare 
sunt ausi: facere enim optima quam promittere maluerunt.’ 

1035. governe. Quintilian’s ‘vegeve’. Gowne in F: ‘This vigorous Eliza- 
bethan expression’, as Schelling called it, is therefore wrong here. 

1050 (margin). Move Andabatarum. The andabatae were gladiators 
whose helmets had no opening for the eyes. Hieronymus, Adversus 
Lovinianum, i. 36, ‘Clausis quod dicitur oculis more andabatarum 
pugnare’; and Adu. Heluid. i, § 294, ‘More Andabatarum gladium in 
tenebris ventilans’. 

1050. The one ... Sive. Demonax the cynic said this of two foolish 
disputants. Lucian, Demonax, 28, οὐ δοκεῖ ὑμῖν, ἔφη, ὦ φίλοι, ὁ μὲν ἕτερος 
τούτων τράγον ἀμέλγειν, ὁ δὲ αὐτῷ κόσκινον ὑποτιθέναι ; 

1058-62. From Erasmus, Hyperaspistes Diatribae adversus Servum Arbi- 
trium Martini Luthert, 1526, τ. xxx: ‘Ut sunt morbi quidam qui minore 
malo tolerantur quam tolluntur, ita quaedam irrepserunt in populum 
Christianum quae satius est ferre, quam ut dum conaris submovere 
malum exasperes.’ 

1059. to cure a Lepyosie. A belief of the Middle Ages, as in the Amis 
and Amile legend. Higden in Polychronicon, tv. xxvi (Rolls series, v. 
124), and Gower in Confessio Amantis, ii. 3202-12, tell a story of the 
Emperor Constantine being smitten with leprosy and cured by bathing 
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in the blood of young boys. As late as 1750 there was a riot in Paris 
because the police, ridding the town of vagabonds, had seized some 
better-class children, and their mothers believed that ‘some Great Per- 
son’ had been ordered to take baths of children’s blood to restore his 
own (Carlyle, The French Revolution, τ. ii). 

1061. dissimuled, overlooked, ignored (Latin dissimulare). 

1063-9. Cf. S. of N. 111. ii. 9-13. Taken from Pliny, Epist. 1. viii. 15: 
‘Ii vero qui benefacta sua verbis adornant non ideo praedicare quia 
fecerint sed ut praedicarent fecisse creduntur. Sic, quod magnificum 
referente alio fuisset, ipso qui gesserat recensente vanescit. Homines 
enim, cum rem destruere non possunt, iactationem eius incessunt.’ 

1073-4. Cf. Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones, iv, praefatio 7: ‘Deme- 
trium egregium virum memini dicere cuidam libertino potenti: facilem 
sibi viam ad divitias esse quo die bonae mentis paenituisset.’ 

1075. Pick-lock. Cf. B.F. 111. v. 278, ‘some picklocke οὐ the Law’. 

1083-5. From Seneca, N.Q. praefatio 9: ‘Eo enim iam dementiae 
venimus ut qui parce adulatur pro maligno sit.’ 

1087-8. When... praise. Seneca, Epist. lix. 11: ‘Adeoque indulgemus 
nobis ut laudari velimus in id cui contraria cum maxime facimus.’ 

1og1. Liuery-friends. So Massinger, The Renegado, ut. ii, ‘liuery- 
puncks’. 

friends of the... Spit. Ci. Und. xxxvii. 9. 

1100. the Stars. Compare Vaughan’s expansion of the thought in Silex 
Scintillans, ‘Joy of my life! while left me here’ (Works, ed. Martin, 
11. 422). 

r102-4. As Abel... Abraham, of Faith. The examples of stedfast 
faith quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews xi. 4-8. Enoch is a type of 
purity because he ‘walked with God’ (Genesis v. 22). 

IlI0-15. Compare Sabinus’ comment in Sejanus, 1. 396-7: 


“When power, that may command, so much descends, 
“Their bondage, whom it stoupes to, it intends. 


I116—-22. From Suetonius, Caligula, 31: “Queri etiam palam de con- 
dicione temporum suorum solebat quod nullis calamitatibus publicis 
insignirentur ; Augusti principatum clade Variana, Tiberi ruina spectacu- 
lorum apud Fidenas memorabilem factum, suo oblivionem imminere 
prosperitate rerum.’ : 

1119. defeat of Varus in the Teutobergerwald in the summer of 9 B.c.; 
three legions were cut to pieces. 

1120. Theater at Fidene. See Tacitus, Annals, iv. 62, 63. There were 
fifty thousand victims. 

Τ121, imminent. With ‘imminere’ in the passage of Suetonius quoted 
above Jonson is likely to have written this: the Folio prints ‘eminent’. 
But ‘eminent’ is used in this sense: cf. Daniel, The ciutle wars between... 
Lancaster and Yorke, 1595, ili, st. 54: 


This slaughter, and calamitie forgoes 
Thy eminent destruction, wofull king. 
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1122. had but one neck. Recorded by Suetonius, Caligula, 30, but 
Jonson is here using Dion Cassius, Hist. Rom. lix. 30 (after the murder), 
ἐμνημόνευόν τε οἱ πάροντες τοῦ λεχθέντος ποτὲ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸν δῆμον ‘ εἴθε ἕνα 
αὐχένα εἴχετε᾽, ἐπιδεικνύντες αὐτῷ ὅτι ἐκεῖνος μὲν αὐχένα ἕνα, σφεῖς δὲ δὴ χεῖρας 
πολλὰς ἔχοιεν, 

1125-6. A Tyvanne ... one Animal. Darius before the battle at 
Granicus said of Alexander the Great, ‘Nam Alexander, quantuscunque 
ignavis et timidis videri potest, unum animal est’ (Quintus Curtius, Iv. 
xiv. 18). : 

1127-96. The chief interest of this section is the proof that Jonson 
had read Machiavelli. Elizabethan writers frequently abuse him, but 
they seldom show any acquaintance with his work. 

1127-38. Il Principe, ch. ix. 4, ‘Del principato civile’: ‘E per chiarire 
meglio questa parte, dico come i grandi si debbono considerare in duoi 
modi principalmente, cioé, 0 si governano in modo col procedere loro 
che si obbligano in tutto alla tua fortuna, o no: quelli che si obbligano, 
e€ non sieno rapaci, si debbono onorare ed amare; quelli che non si 
obbligano, si hanno ad considerare in duoi modi; o fanno questo per 
pusillanimita e defetto naturale d’animo, ed allora ti debbi servir di loro 
e di quelli massime che sono di buon consiglio, perché nelle prosperita 
te ne onori, e nelle avversita non hai da temere. Ma quando non si 
obbligano ad arte e per cagione ambiziosa, ὃ segno come e’ pensano piu 
a sé che a te; e da quelli si deve il principe guardare e temergli come 
se fussero scoperti nimici, perché sempre nelle avversita l’aiuteranno 
rovinare.’ 

1135. designe (as the Architects say). Cf. the Expostulation with Inigo 
Jones (U.V. xxxiv. 55-6), 

Which by a specious fyne 
Terme of y® Architects is called Designe! 

1141 (margin). Firmissima ... principis. Il Principe, ii. 1: ‘Dico 
adunque che negli Stati ereditari ed assuefatti al sangue del loro principe, 
sono assai minori difficulta a mantenerli, che ne’ nuovi.’ 

1139-57. Ibid. ix. 2-7: ‘Colui che viene al principato con l’aiuto dei 
grandi, si mantiene con pit difficulta, che quello che diventa con l’aiuto 
del popolo ; perché si trova principe con di molti intorno, che a loro pare 
essere eguali a lui, e per questo non gli pud πὸ comandare πὸ maneg- 
giare asuo modo, Ma colui che arriva al principato con il favor popolare, 
vi si trova solo, ed ha intorno o nessuno, o pochissimi che non sieno 
parati ad ubbedire. Oltre a questo, non si pud con onesta satisfare a’ 
grandi, e senza ingiuria d’altri, ma sibbene al populo; perché quello del 
popolo ὁ pit onesto fine che quel de’ grandi, volendo questi opprimere, 
e quello non essere oppresso. Aggiungesi ancora che del popolo nimico 
un principe non si pud mai assicurare per essere troppi; de’ grandi si 
puo assicurare per esser pochi. .. . Enon sia alcuno che repugni a questa 
mia opinione con quel prouerbio trito che chi fonda in sul popolo, fonda 
in sul fango; perché quello é vero quando un cittadino privato vi fa su 
fondamento, e dassi ad intendere che il popolo lo liberi quando esso fusse 
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oppresso dagl’ inimici o dai magistrati. . . . E perd un principe savio 
deve pensare un modo per il quale i suoi cittadini sempre ed in ogni 
modo e qualita di tempo abbiano bisogno dello Stato di lui, e sempre 
poi gli saranno fedeli.’ 

1158-61. A reference to Cesare Borgia’s treatment of his severe, but 
able, minister Ramiro de Lorgua: ‘E perché conosceva le rigorosita 
passate avergli generato qualche odio, per purgare gli animi di quelli 
popoli, e guadagnarseli in tutto, volle monstrare che se crudelta alcuna 
era seguita, non era nata da lui, ma dall’ acerba natura del ministro. 
E preso sopra questo occasione, lo fece una mattina mettere a Cesena, 
in duo pezzi in su la piazza con un pezzo di legno et uno coltello sangui- 
noso a canto.’ (Ibid. vii.) 

1165-70. From Seneca, De Clementia, τ. xxiv. 1, 3: ‘Non minus prin- 
cipi turpia sunt multa supplicia quam medico multa funera. Remissius 
imperanti melius paretur. . . . Crudelitas minime humanum malum est 
indignumque tam miti animo. Ferina ista rabies est sanguine gaudere 
et volneribus, et abiecto homine in silvestre animal transire.’ Ibid. iii. 3: 
‘Nullum tamen clementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem 
decet. Ita enim magnae vires decori gloriaeque sunt si illis salutaris 
potentia est.’ Ibid. viii. 6: ‘Regibus certior est ex mansuetudine securi- 
tas quia frequens vindicta paucorum odium reprimit, omnium inritat. 
Voluntas oportet ante saeviendi quam causa deficiat. Alioqui quemad- 
modum praecisae arbores plurimis ramis repullulant, et multa satorum 
genera ut densiora surgant reciduntur, ita regia crudelitas auget inimi- 
corum numerum tollendo.’ Ibid. x. 4: ‘Hoc est ignoscere cum scias 
multos futuros qui pro te irascantur et tibi alieno sanguine gratificentur, 
non dare tantum salutem sed praestare.’ 

Cf. Herrick, Hesperides (ed. Moorman, p. 292): 


Cruelty. 


Tis but a dog-like madnesse in bad Kings, 

For to delight in wounds and murderings. 

As some plants prosper best by cuts and blowes ; 
So Kings by killing doe encrease their foes. 


1178-82. Machiavelli, 11 Principe, viii. 8: ‘Onde é da notare che nel 
pigliare uno Stato debbe l’occupatore di esso discorrere tutte quelle offese 
che gli é necessario fare, e tutte farle a un tratto per non le avere a 
rinnovare ogni di, e potere, non le innovando, assicurare gli uomini, 
o guadagnarseli con beneficargli. Chi fa altrimenti, o per timidita o per 
mal consiglio, ὃ sempre necessitato tenere el coltello in mano. . . . Perché 
le ingiurie si debbono fare tutte insieme, acchioché, assaporandosi meno, 
offendano meno; i benefici si debbono fare a poco a poco, accioché 
si assaporino meglio. E deve sopra tutto un principe vivere con i suoi 
sudditi in modo che nessuno accidente, o di male o di bene, lo abbia 
a far variare; perché venendo per i tempi avversi le necessita, tu non 
siei a tempo al male, ed il bene che tu fai non ti giova, perché ὁ giudicato 
forzato, e non te ne ἃ saputo grado alcuno.’ 
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1178. to halfes, to the extent of half, i.e. not completely cruel. 

St. Nicholas, Niccolo Machiavelli. 

1165-96. From Seneca, De Clementia, τ. xiii. 2-4: ‘Eo perductus ut 
non liceat illi mutare mores. Hoc enim inter cetera vel pessimum habet 
crudelitas: perseverandum est nec ad meliora patet regressus. Scelera 
enim sceleribus tuenda sunt: quid autem eo infelicius cui iam esse malo 
necesse est? O miserabilem illum, sibi certe! .. . Saepe mortem timet, 
saepius optat, invisior sibi quam servientibus.’ Ibid. 4, 5: ‘E contrario 
is cui curae sunt universa ... nullam non reipublicae partem sui nutrit, 
inclinatus ad mitiora .. . a tota civitate amatur, defenditur, colitur. 
Eadem de illo homines secreto locuntur quae palam. . . . Hic princeps 
suo beneficio tutus nihil praesidiis eget, arma ornamenti causa habet.’ 

Cf. Herrick, Hesperides (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 244), ‘True safety’: 


Tis not the Walls, or purple, that defends 
A Prince from Foes; but ’tis his Fort of Friends. 


1184. obnoxious, submissive to, dependent on (Lat. obnoxius). For 
the thought cf. 527. τι. 383-91. 

1197-9. H. Farnese, Diphthera Iouis, 1607, p. 105: “Quod cardo 
Imperii ipsa sit Religio’: ‘Non exangue, et aridum est Homeri testi- 
monium. Nam cur apud eum Ciuitas in qua erat Palladium nulla vi 
hostium expugnari poterat? Nihil est Palladium, si superstitioni vete- 
rum credimus, nisi religio: quacum semper crescit, et decrescit Im- 
perium.’ 

1198. Palladium, the image of Pallas, preserved in the citadel of Troy, 
from which it was stolen by Diomede and Ulysses. 

1201. they, i.e. mercy and justice, which have to be supplied from the 
context. 

1202-4. Seneca, De Clementia, τ. i. 9: ‘Ex clementia omnes idem 
sperant, nec est quisquam cui tam valde innocentia sua placeat ut non 
stare in conspectu clementiam paratam humanis erroribus gaudeat.’ 

1206. Capitall, liable to execution (Lat. capitalis). Ἢ 

1212. Euripides. Menander, Εἰκὼν δὲ βασιλεύς ἐστιν ἔμψυχος θεοῦ, quoted 
in Morellius’ Ex Veterum Comicorum Fabulis Sententiae, 1553, P. 37, 
and H. Stephanus’ Poesis Philosophia, 1583, p. 18. 

1215. Terminus, the Roman god of boundaries, ‘separat indicio qui 
deus arva suo’. See Ovid, Fasti, 11. 639-84. 

1216. in the Fable of Reynard the Fox, of which Caxton issued the 
first English version in 1481. 

1225. a Sejanus. The idea is developed in the play: see especially 
Act τη. 623-60. Cf. Herrick, Hesperides (Works, ed. Moorman, p. 163), 
‘Pollicie in Princes’: 


That Princes may possesse a surer seat, 
’Tis fit they make no One with them too great. 


1128-9. For no men... From Pliny, Panegyricus, xliv, ‘expertus es 
quanto opere detestentur malos principes etiam qui malos faciunt’: 
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quoted by Fletcher in The Bloody Brother, τν. i: ‘They hate ill Princes 
most that make them so.’ 

1235-9. From Iustus Lipsius, Politica, praefatio (Opera, 1623, vii, 
p. 6): ‘Vtillud in Principatu beatissimum est, non cogi, ita miserrimum, 
non suaderi. . . . Alphonsus olim, eximius ille regum’ [King of Sicily, 
ob. 1458], ‘interrogatus. Qui erant optimi consiliarii ὃ Mortui, respondit. 
Libros scilicet et haec talia monimenta intelligens, qui nihil blandientes, 
nihil celantes, puram meramque propinant veritatem.’ Cf. Bacon, 
Essays, ‘Of Counsel’: ‘It was truly said, Optimi consiliarii mortui: Books 
will speak plain, when counsellors blanch.’ 

1242-4. A saying of Carneades quoted by Plutarch, De Discernendo 
Adulatore et Amico, xvi: Καρνεάδης δὲ ἔλεγε ὅτι πλουσίων καὶ βασιλέων παῖδες 
ἱππεύειν μόνον, ἄλλο δὲ οὐδὲν εὖ καὶ καλῶς μανθάνουσι: κολακεύει γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἐν 
ταῖς διατριβαῖς ὁ διδάσκαλος ἐπαινῶν, καὶ 6 προσπαλαίων ὑποκατακλινόμενος" ὁ δὲ 
ἵππος οὐκ εἰδὼς οὐδὲ φροντίζων ὅστις ἰδιώτης ἢ ἄρχων ἢ πλούσιος ἢ πένης, ἐκτραχη- 
λίζει τοὺς μὴ δυναμένους ὀχεῖσθαι. Montaigne quotes it, Essays, Florio’s 
translation, ed. Stewart, ii, p. 324, when discussing the ‘Incommoditie 
of Greatnes’. 

1243. the brave beast. Cf. Hamlet, tv. vii. 88. 

1254-71. The maxims here cited are collected by Iustus Lipsius in 
his Politica (Opera, ii. 75). 

1255. to sheere, not to fiea. A maxim of Tiberius: ‘Praesidibus one- 
randas tributo provincias suadentibus rescripsit, boni pastoris esse ton- 
dere pecus, non deglubere’ (Suetonius, Tiberius, 32). Cf. Herrick, 
Hesperides (ed. Moorman, p. 261), ‘Moderation’: 


In things a moderation keepe, 
Kings ought to sheare, not skin their sheepe. 

flea, flay. 

1259. Alexander the Great. Erasmus, Adagia, 111. vii, ed. Stephanus, 
col. 900, quotes καὶ κηπουρὸν μισῶ τὸν ἐκ ῥιζῶν ἐκτέμνοντα τὰ λάχανα, as 
Alexander’s reply to the advice ‘to get more taxes out of the cities’. 

1261-3. Aman... followeth. From the Proverbs of Solomon, xxx. 33, 
“Surely the churning of milke bringeth forth butter; and the wringing 
of the nose bringeth forth blood: so the forcing of wrath bringeth forth 
strife.’ 

1263-5. Heeis...growe againe. The metaphor is from Cicero, Epist. 
ad Atticum, Iv. 11. 5, ‘qui mihi pinnas inciderant, nolunt easdem renasci’, 
Lipsius applies it to an unjust king. 

1265-7. makes his .. . Subjects. Lipsius quotes Pliny, Panegyricus, 
xxxvi, of kings whose treasuries are ‘spoliarum civium cruentarumque 
praedarum saevum receptaculum’, and Tacitus, Hist. i. xlix. 5, of Galba, 
‘Suae pecuniae parcus, publicae avarus’. 

1266. affect, aim at (Lat. affectare). 

1268-9. Surnames .. . slaughters. An ancient Roman tradition, as 
‘Scipio Africanus’ applied to the elder Scipio, who defeated Hannibal 
at Zama in 201 B.c., and to his grandson by adoption, Scipio Aemilianus, 
who destroyed Carthage in 146 B.c. 
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1272. diverse, many. 

1276. disquisition, careful inquiry (Lat. disquisitio). 

1290. the Delphick sword. Proverbial in Greek for an instrument 
which served two purposes. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, τ. ii. 5, φύσει μὲν οὖν 
διώρισται τὸ θῆλυ Kal τὸ δοῦλον" οὐδὲν yap ἡ φύσις ποιεῖ τοιοῦτον οἷον of χαλκοτύποι 
τὴν Δελφικὴν μάχαιραν πενιχρῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἕν πρὸς ἕν. Jonson accepted Erasmus’ 
explanation (Adagia, τι. iii. 69, ‘Delphicus gladius ad eum modum 
erat fabrefactus ut eodem simul et sacras mactarent victimas et 
nocentes afficerent supplicio’). Professor W. Ridgeway’s modification 
of this (quoted in Susemihl and Hicks’s edition of the Politics) is 
that the name was given to a large kind of knife, which could be 
used for either fighting or carving, from the sacrificial knife that had 
been used as a weapon to slay Pyrrhus (Pindar, Nemean Odes, vii. 42). 
Aristotle speaks of the Delphian smiths as ‘niggardly’ in their making 
of this weapon, so that it was something rough and unfinished. Thomas 
Aquinas in his commentary on Aristotle explained: ‘Apud Delphos enim 
fiebant quidam gladii quorum munus ad plura ministeria deputabatur, 
puta si unus gladius esset ad incidendum, ad limandum, et ad aliqua 
alia huiusmodi. Et hoc fiebat propter pauperes, qui non poterant plura 
instrumenta habere.’ Hence the fourteenth-century scholar Nicolas 
d’Oresme conjectured that the Delphic sword was a piece of iron with 
a thick end and a pointed end, the back left rough, and the other side 
sharpened to a blade. This gave a knife for cutting, a file at the back, 
and a hammer at the thick end. (G. van Hertling in Rheinisches Museum 
fiir Philologie, xxxix. 446-7.) 

1292-7. Versified in Und. lxxv. 113-20. 

1301. heives ex Asse, sole heirs. In Roman law the as, originally a 
pound weight, was taken as the unit of value. Thus, in bequests of 
property, heres ex asse = heir in full; heres ex semisse, heir to half the 
estate. 

1306. Fures publict. Suggested by a remark of Cato the Censor quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, x1. xviii. 18, ‘Fures privatorum furtorum in nervo 
atque in compedibus aetatem agunt, fures publici in auro atque pur- 
pura’. 

lightly, commonly. 

1307. play the Pikes. Cf. Cotgrave, 1611, ‘Les gros poissons mangent 
les petis: Pro. Justly applyed to the uvniust world, wherein the rich deuoure 
the poore, the strong the weake, the mightie the meane.’ 

1311. Dai veniam. Juvenal, Satire, 11. 63. 

1312. Non rete. Not Plautus, but Terence, Phormio, τι. ii. 16. 

1316. place the Counter. Cf. Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, ed. 1621, p. 24 (of great men who ebb and flow with the prince’s 
favours)—‘now aloft to morrow down as Polybius* describes them, like 
so many casting counters now of gold, to morrow of silver, that vary in 
worth as the computant will, now they stand for vnits, to morrow for 
thousands, now before all and anon behinde’. (With Note 2 Lib. 5 [corr. 
Lib. I. later edd.] hist Rom. Similes abaculorum calculis secundum com- 
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putantis arbitrium modo aevei sunt modo aurei, ad nutum regis nunc beati 
sunt nunc misert.) So in Bacon’s Apophthegmes, New and Old, 1625, 
no. 128, ‘Chilon said ; That Kings Frends and Fauourites were like Casting 
Counters, that sometimes stood for one, sometimes for ten, sometimes for 
a hundred.’ 

1317. a Clarke of the Exchequer. Unidentified. Jacques Coeur has 
been suggested, but he was a treasurer of Louis’s father, Charles VII, 
and apparently on friendly terms with the then dauphin. T. Forde 
quotes the saying, probably from Jonson, in the ‘Apothegmes’ of Virtus 
Redeviva, 1661, p. 21; here it is a tapestry on which the treasurer ‘had 
pourtray’d the steps and degrees whereby he had ascended’, with him- 
self sitting at the top of the wheel. An echo of the story is in Wits 
Recreations, 1640, no. 500, ‘A poore Peasant’: 

A poore man being sent for to the King, 
Began to covet much a certaine thing 

Before he went: being but an Iron naile, 

His friend did aske him what it would availe? 
(Quoth he) this is as good as one of steele, 
For me to knock now into fortunes wheele. 

1323-49. From Apuleius, De Magia, i, i, iii: ‘Quippe insimulari quivis 
innocens potest: revinci, nisi nocens, non potest. ... Namque peccatum 
semel ut bonus quisque postea sollicitius cavet, ita qui ingenio malo 
est confidentius integrat ac iam de cetero quo saepius eo apertius de- 
linquit. Pudor enim, veluti vestis, quanto obsoletior est tanto incuriosius 
habetur. Et ideo necessarium arbitror pro integritate pudoris mei... 
maledicta omnia refutare....Multainme...conficta...mercennaria 
_loquacitate effutierunt. Quae etsi possunt ab his utiliter blaterata ob 
_mercedem et auctoramento impudentiae depensa haberi, iam concesso 
quodam more rabulis id genus, quo ferme solent linguae suae virus alieno 
dolori locare, tamen vel mea causa paucis refellenda sunt, ne... videar 
cuipiam, si quid ex frivolis praeteriero, id agnovisse potius quam con- 
tempsisse. Est enim pudentis animi et verecundi, ut mea opinio fert, 
vel falsas vituperationes gravari. . .. Enimvero bonus et innoxius quis- 
que rudes et imperitas aures ad male audiendum habens, et laudis 
adsuetudine contumeliae insolens multo tanta ex animo laborat ea sibi 
immerito dici quae ipse possit aliis vere obiectare.’ He quotes a saying 
of Caecilius Statius, ‘innocentiam eloquentiam esse’. 

1334. I have beene accus’d. Imprisoned for his share in The Isle of 
Dogs, 1597; cited before Lord Chief Justice Popham for Poetaster, 1601 ; 
summoned before the Privy Council by the Earl of Northampton for 
Sejanus, 1603 ; imprisoned for his share in Eastward Ho, 1605 ; ‘accused’ 
for The Devil is an Ass, 1616; examined by the Privy Council for alleged 
verses of his on Buckingham’s death, 1628; and cited before the Court 
of High Commission for The Magnetic Lady, 1632. 

1338. starting-holes, loop-holes. 

1353. by pieces. Cf. Donne’s Newes from the very Country in Over- 
bury’s A Wife, 1614, G2, ‘That sentences in Authors like haires in an 
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horse-taile, concurre in one root of beauty, and strength, but being 
pluckt out one by one, serue onely for springes and snares.’ 

1358-72. From Apuleius, De Magia, xviii: ‘Idem mihi etiam pauper- 
tatem opprobavit, acceptum philosopho crimen et ultro profitendum. 
Etenim paupertas olim philosophiae vernacula est, frugi, sobria, parvo 
potens, aemula laudis, adversum divitias possessa, habitu secura, cultu 
simplex, consilio benesuada: neminem unquam superbia inflavit, nemi- 
nem inpotentia depravavit, neminem tyrannide efferavit: delicias ventris 
et inguinum neque vult ullas neque potest. Quippe haec et alia flagitia 
divitiarum alumni solent. Maxima quaeque scelera si ex omni memoria 
hominum percenseas, nullum in illis pauperem reperies, ubi contra haud 
temere inter illustres viros divites comparent: sed quemcunque in aliqua 
laude miramur, eum paupertas ab incunabulis nutricata est. Paupertas, 
inquam, prisca apud saecula omnium civitatum conditrix, omnium 
artium repertrix, omnium peccatorum inops, omnis gloriae munifica, 
cunctis laudibus apud omnes nationes perfuncta.’ 

1363. monstruous. A common form of ‘monstrous’ (Lat. monstruosus). 

1373-1414. From Seneca, Epist. cxix. 9-11: ‘Neminem pecunia divi- 
tem fecit, immo contra nulli non maiorem sui cupidinem incussit. . . . 
At hic qui se ad id quod exigit natura composuit non tantum extra 
sensum est paupertatis sed extra metum.... At excaecant populum et 
in se convertunt opes si numerati multum ex aliqua domo effertur, si 
multum auri tecto quoque eius illinitur, si familia aut corporibus electa 
aut spectabilis cultu est. Omnium istorum felicitas in publicum spectat: 
ille quem nos et populo et fortunae subduximus beatus introrsum est.’ 

Tbid. cx. 9-12: ‘Ab hac divina contemplatione abductum animum in 
sordida et humilia pertraximus ut avaritiae serviret, ut relicto mundo 
terminisque eius et dominis cuncta versantibus terram rimaretur et 
quaereret quid ex illa mali effoderet, non contentus oblatis. Quicquid 
nobis bono futurum erat deus et parens noster in proximo posuit. Non 
exspectavit inquisitionem nostram et ultro dedit: nocitura altissime pres- 
sit. Nihil nisi de nobis queri possumus: ea ates periremus nolente 
rerum natura et abscondente protulimus. . . . Quae est enim virtus 
supervacua contemnere? Tunc te admirare « cum contempseris neces- 
saria.’ 

Ibid. cxix. 13, 14: ‘Quaeris quali mensa, quali argento, quam paribus 
ministeriis et levibus adferatur cibus? Nihil praeter cibum natura 
desiderat. 

Num tibi cum fauces urit sitis aurea quaeris 

pocula? Num esuriens fastidis omnia praeter 

pavonem rhombumque? [Horace, Satives, 1. ii. 114-16.] 
Ambitiosa non est fames.’ 

Ibid., ὃ 6: ‘Utrum mavis habere multum an satis ἢ Qui multum habet 
plus cupit. . . . Qui satis habet consecutus est quod nunquam divitiis 
contingit, finem: an has ideo non putas esse divitias, quia propter illas 


nemo proscriptus est ἢ quia propter illas nulli venenum filius, nulli uxor 
impegit ?’ 
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Ibid. cx. 14-19: ‘Sed in quodam adparatu vidi totas opes urbis caela- 
tas et auro et argento et his, quae pretium auri argentique vicerunt, 
exquisitos colores et vestes ultra non tantum nostrum sed ultra finem 
hostium advectas: hinc puerorum perspicuos cultu atque forma greges, 
hinc feminarum et alia quae res suas recognoscens summi imperii fortuna 
protulerat. . . . Quid 5101 vult ἰδία pecuniae pompa?... Vidistine quam 
intra paucas horas ille ordo quamvis lentus dispositusque transierit ? 
Hoc totam vitam nostram occupabit quod totum diem occupare non 
potuit ? Accessit illud quoque: tam supervacuae mihi visae sunt habenti- 
bus quam fuerunt spectantibus. Hoc itaque ipse mihi dico quotiens tale 
aliquid praestrinxerit oculos meos, quotiens occurrit domus splendida, 
cohors culta servorum, lectica formosis imposita calonibus: quid miraris ? 
quid stupes ? pompa est. Ostenduntur istae res, non possidentur, et dum 
placent transeunt. . . . Turpe est beatam vitam in auro et argento 
reponere. . . . Quid ergo faciam si ista non fuerint? Quaeris quod sit 
remedium inopiae? Famem fames finit.’ 

Two passages, “ΟἹ but to strike blind...’ (1375-80) and ‘O! if a man 
could restraine .. .’ (1394-412), were versified in The Staple of News, 
Ill. li. 238-48, and iv. 45-68. The curious thing is that this Senecan 
excerpt, here presented as Jonson’s own reflection, is in the play put 
on the lips of the contemptible miser, Peniboy senior. 

i381. wee search, and digge. Cf. For. xii. 24-6. 

1393. brought into a Premunire. Cf. Gram. τ. vi. 31-2. 

beg’d. Cf. Poet. v. 111. 52. 

1397. Stewes. Cf. S. of N. it. iv. 48. 

1404-5. the pompe of a whole Kingdome, when Christian IV of Den- 
mark visited King James in July 1606. 

1415-67. From Seneca, Epist. cxv. 2, 6-18: ‘Nosti complures iuvenes 
barba et coma nitidos, de capsula totos. ... Non est ornamentum virile 
concinnitas. . . . Sed si . . . nos aciem animi liberare impedimentis 
voluerimus, poterimus perspicere virtutem etiam obrutam corpore, 
etiam paupertate opposita, etiam humilitate et infamia obiacentibus. 
Cernemus, inquam, pulchritudinem illam quamvis sordido obtectam: 
rursus aeque malitiam et aerumnosi animi veternum perspiciemus, 
quamvis multus circa divitiarum radiantium splendor impediat et in- 
tuentem hinc honorum, illinc magnarum potestatium falsa lux verberet. 
Tunc intellegere nobis licebit quam contemnenda miremur, simillimi 
pueris quibus omne ludicrum in pretio est: parentibus quippe nec minus 
fratribus praeferunt parvo aere empta monilia. Quid ergo inter nos et 
illos interest, ut Ariston ait, nisi quod nos circa tabulas et statuas insani- 
mus carius inepti? Illos reperti in litore calculi leves et aliquid habentes 
varietatis delectant, nos ingentium maculae columnarum.... Miramur 
parietes tenui marmore inductos cum sciamus quale sit quod abscondi- 
tur. Oculis nostris imponimus et cum auro tecta perfudimus, quid aliud 
quam mendacio gaudemus? Scimus enim sub illo auro foeda ligna 
latitare. Nec tantum parietibus aut lacunaribus ornamentum tenue 
praetenditur: omnium istorum quos incedere altos vides bracteata feli- 
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citas est: inspice et scies sub ista tenui membrana dignitatis quantum 
mali iaceat. . . . Pecunia ex quo in honore esse coepit, verus rerum honor 
cecidit. . . . Deinde totus populus in alia discors in hoc convenit. Hoc 
suspiciunt, hoc suis optant. . . . Maiore tormento pecunia possidetur 
quam quaeritur. Quantum damnis ingemiscunt quae et magna incidunt 
et videntur maiora. Denique ut illis fortuna nihil detrahat, quicquid non 
adquiritur damnum est. At felicem illum homines et divitem vocant 
et consequi optant quantum ille possidet. Fateor. Quid ergo? Tu ullos 
esse condicionis peioris existimas quam qui habent et miseriam et in- 
vidiam ? . . . Itaque hoc tibi philosophia praestabit quo equidem nihil 
maius existimo: nunquam te paenitebit tui. Ad hanc tam solidam 
felicitatem, quam tempestas nulla concutiat, non perducent te apte 
verba contexta et oratio fluens leniter: eant ut volent, dum animo com- 
posito sua constet, dum sit magnus et opinionum securus et ob ipsa 
quae aliis displicent sibi placens, qui profectum suum vita aestimet et 
tantum scire se iudicet quantum non cupit, quantum non timet.’ 

Ibid. cxiii. 32: ‘Qui virtutem suam publicari να] non virtuti laborat, 
sed gloriae. Non vis esse iustus sine gloria? At mehercules saepe iustus 
esse debebis cum infamia. Et tunc, si sapis, mala opinio bene parta 
delectet.’ 

1416. kemp’t, combed. 

1419. Morphew, leprous eruption. 

1420. gumming, stiffening with pomatum. bridling, trimming. 

1421. waste. So Falstaff: ‘My honest lads, I will tell you what I am 
about. Pist. Two yards, and more. Fal. No quips now, Pistol! Indeed, 
I am in the waist two yards about; but now I am about no waste; 
I am about thrift’ (Merry Wives, τ. iii. 36-40). 

1422. pickedness. Cf. Holland’s Suetonius, 1606, p. 74, of the Emperor 
Augustus. ‘Negligent though hee was in all manner of pickednesse, for 
combing and trimming of his head so carelesse. . . .’ 

1438. Fairing, a present bought at a fair. 

1459. others envie, envying others, the envy felt against them. 

1468-79. From Seneca, Epist. cxiv. 23-5: ‘Rex noster est animus: 
hoc incolumi cetera manent in officio, parent, obtemperant: cum ille 
paulum vacillavit, simul dubitant. Cum vero cessit voluptati, artes quo- 
que eius actusque marcent et omnis ex languido fluvidoque conatus est. 
. .. Cum vero magis ac magis vires morbus exedit et in medullas nervos- 
que descendere deliciae, conspectu eorum quibus se nimia aviditate 
inutilem reddit laetus pro suis voluptatibus habet alienarum spectacu- 
lum, subministrator libidinum testisque quarum usum sibi ingerendo 
abstulit.... Maeretque quod magna pars suae felicitatis exclusa corporis 
angustlis cessat.’ 

1475. Dicing. Cf. Und. xv. 135-40. 

1480-85. Despite its English dress an anecdote of Diogenes in Plu- 
tarch, De Profectibus in Virtute, xi: Set μὲν yap ἀμέλει καὶ τὸ δοκεῖν 
εἶναι πονηρὸν αἰδεῖσθαι καὶ φεύγειν: ὃ δὲ τὴν οὐσιάν τῆς μοχθηρίας μᾶλλον ἢ τὴν 
ἀδοξίαν δυσχεραίνων οὐ φεύγει τὸ κακῶς ἀκοῦσαι καὶ εἰπεῖν ἐπὶ τῷ βελτίων γενέσθαι. 
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χάριεν yap τὸ τοῦ Διογένους πρός τινα νέανισκον ὀφθέντα ἐν καπηλείῳ καταφυγόντα δὲ 
εἰς τὸ καπηλεῖον, ὅσῳ γὰρ, εἶπεν, ἐνδότερω φεύγεις, μᾶλλον ἐν τῷ καπηλείῳ γένῃ. 

1483. Black-Lucis. The lady celebrated as ‘Negra Lucia’ in Barnaby 
Barnes’s The Devils Charter, 1607, 11. v, line 1 571, where McKerrow 
quotes from the Gesta Grayorum, 1594, a reference to ‘Lucy Negro, 
Abbess de Clerkenwell’. Her epitaph is in Wit and Drollery, 1656, p. 19, 
where her name is given as ‘Luce Morgan’—‘ Here lies black Luce that 
Pick-hatch drab’. 

1498. endenizon. In the Grammar, 1. iv. 191, Greek derivatives are 
words ‘indenison’d’. 

1502-8. In these observations, says Swinburne (A Study, p. 163), ‘all 
students will recognize the creator of Fastidious Briske’. There are 
similar reflections in 5. of N. 1. ii. 113-19, M.L. 11. iv. 11-13. 

1511. Plutarch. A saying of Simonides quoted in the De gloria Athe- 
niensium, 111. 346 ἘΠ ὁ Σιμωνίδης τὴν μὲν ζωγραφίαν ποίησιν σιωπῶσαν προσ- 
αγορεύει, τὴν δὲ ποίησιν ζωγραφίαν λαλοῦσαν. 

1522. From Philostratus, Imagines, 1: ὅστις μὴ ἀσπάζεται τὴν ζωγρα- 
φίαν, ἀδικεῖ τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ἀδικεῖ δὲ καὶ σοφίαν ὁπόση ἐς ποιητὰς ἥκει... καὶ βουλο- 
μένῳ μὲν σοφίζεσθαι θεῶν τὸ εὕρημα... . βασανίζοντι δὲ τὴν γένεσιν τῆς τέχνής μίμησις 
μὲν εὕρημα πρεσβύτατον καὶ ξυγγενέστατον τῇ φύσει. 

1529-37. From Quintilian, Imstit. Ovat. x11. x. 6-9: ‘Floruit autem 
circa Philippum et usque ad successores Alexandri pictura praecipue, 
sed diversis virtutibus: nam cura Protogenes, ratione Pamphilus ac 
Melanthius, facilitate Antiphilus; .. . ingenio et gratia... Apelles est 
praestantissimus. ... Diligentia ac decor in Polycleto supra ceteros, cui 
quanquam a plerisque tribuitur palma, tamen, ne nihil detrahatur, 
deesse pondus putant: nam ut humanae formae decorem addiderit supra 
verum, ita non explevisse deorum auctoritatem videtur; quin aetatem 
quoque graviorem dicitur refugisse, nihil ausus ultra leves genas.... Ad 
veritatem Lysippum ac Praxitelen accessisse optime affirmant: nam 
Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea reprehenditur, et fuit similitudinis 
quam pulchritudinis amantior.’ It is interesting to see how Jonson has 
picked out the salient characteristics: ‘Authority’ in line 1534 is given 
a new turn by referring it to the human figure instead of the figure of 
the gods. 

1537-40. Quintilian, ibid. x11. x. 4: ‘Post Zeuxis atque Parrhasius... 
circa Peloponnesia ambo tempora (nam cum Parrhasio sermo Socratis 
apud Xenophontem invenitur) plurimum arti addiderunt. Quorum prior 
luminum umbrarumque invenisse rationem, secundus examinasse sub- 
tilius lineas traditur.’ 

1549-67. From the Bibliotheca Selecta Qua agitur De Ratione Studio- 
yum of the Jesuit Antonio Possevino, Rome, 1593. Possevino (1534- 
1611) was a noted diplomatist for the Papacy and travelled widely on 
political missions. But for twenty years of a busy life he worked at the 
Bibliotheca, a kind of catalogue raisonné of the chief authorities to study 
in the arts and sciences. The passage is in Book XVII, xxiii: 

‘Ab Arithmetica tamen, ac Geometria, quin et ab Optica magnas 
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accipit Pictura commoditates, a Geometria regulam, circinum, lineas, 
proportiones, ac siqua huiusmodi sunt alia, quibus symmetriam statuat. 
Nam et Parrhasius antiquus Pictor ephesi natus magnam consecutus est 
laudem quod primus Symmetriam picturae dederit, primus argutias 
vultus, elegantiam capilli, venustatem oris, confessione artificum (ut 
inquit Plinius) in lineis extremis palmam adeptus. . . 

‘At et Eupompus, quoniam omnibus litteris fuerat eruditus (praecipue 
Arithmeticae et Geometriae), summus in hac arte evasit, ac sine eis eam 
perfici non posse ostendit ; is autem fuit qui Picturam antea bipartitam 
in duo genera Helladicum et Asiaticum, divisit in tria, Ionicum, Sicyo- 
num, Atticum. 

‘Sane vero cum Pictura utatur optica ratiocinatione, manu, atque 
coloribus, ab optica rationes sumit, quibus consideret, quomodo quae 
longius absunt minora appareant, quae supra caput picti, quae infra, 
minora: quae supra, distantia; sublata in altum, quae infra oculum et 
quadrata; quomodo aciem oculorum fallant; umbras vero, recessus, 
lucem, radios perpendit.... 

‘Ex omni autem philosophia, sed praecipue ex morali, praesidium 
Pictori accersendum est, cum animum pingere, ac sensus omnes expri- 
mere, et perturbationes, atque alias animi affectiones summam Picturae 
conciliet laudem. Nam hunc varium, iracundum, iustum, inconstantem, 
eundem execrabilem [vead exorabilem], clementem, dulcem, miseri- 
cordem, excelsum, gloriosum, humilem, ferocem, fugacem non nisi in- 
genii est, quique id consequi possit, de quo ait Horat. 


‘Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulct. .. .’ 


Ibid. xxv. ‘Plinius . . . addidit, omnes qui volunt eminentius videri, 
candicantia faciunt, coloreque condiunt nigro, magna prorsus in aequo 
extantia ostendentes, et in confracto solida omnia.’ 

Possevino based his account on Pliny; the two passages he quotes 
are Book XXXV, x, § 67, xi, §§ 126-7. Jonson’s extract is unfinished: 
there is, for instance, no mention of Apelles among the Greék painters. 

1539. lights, and shadowes. Pliny often uses umbra and lumen to 
denote background and foreground. 

1541-5. In Picture... Pliny, Epist. 111. xiii. 4: ‘Nec vero adfectanda 
sunt semper elata et excelsa. Nam ut in pictura lumen non alia res 
magis quam umbra commendat, ita orationem tam summittere quam 
attollere decet.’ 

1543. Pliny. Epist. iv. vii. 7: ‘Est enim tam ineptus ut risum magis 
possit exprimere quam gemitum. Credas non de puero scriptum, sed 
a puero.’ 

1546. occupy, use sexually. So Doll Tearsheet, speaking her mind of 
‘Captain’ Pistol, ‘A captain! God’s light, these villains will make the 
word as odious as the word “‘occupy’’, which was an excellent good word 
before it was ill sorted.’ The Oxford Dictionary has an interesting note 
on the word: ‘The disuse of this verb in the 17th and most of the 18th 
century is notable. Against 194 quotations for the 16th century, we 
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have for the 17th only 8, outside the Bible of 1611 (where it occurs ten 
times) and for the 18th century only ro, all of its last thirty-three years. 
The verb occurs only twice (equivocally) in Shakespeare, is entirely 
absent from the Concordances to Milton and Pope, is not used by Gray. 
. .. It was again freely used by Cowper. . . . This avoidance appears to 
have been due to the vulgar employment in the sense’ alluded to by 
Jonson. 

1547. having all alike good, lacking ‘decorum’. 

1551. Parrhasius of the Ionic school flourished about 400 B.c. 

1553. lovelines, loveliness, ‘venustatem oris’ in Possevino’s quotation 
from Pliny. ‘Love-lines’ in the Folio, probably because the word was 
divided with a hyphen between two lines in the manuscript. 

1554. outer lines, the extremities. 

1555. Eupompus of Sicyon founded a new school, the Sicyonic, as 
Possevino explains, adding this to the Helladic (Attic) and Asiatic 
(lonic). This is, apparently, the meaning of Jonson’s enigmatic phrase 
that Eupompus added splendour to art ‘by numbers’. 

1560. vecessor, Lat. vecessus, background. The word is doubtful, and 
Professor Schelling plausibly corrects to ‘recession’. Cf. Cicero, De 
Oratore, iii, ὃ 101, of oratory: ‘ Habeat illa in dicendo admiratio ac summa 
laus umbram aliquam et recessum, quo magis id quod erit illuminatum 
exstare atque eminere videatur.’ 

1567. all solids from breaking. ‘In confracto solida omnia’ in Posse- 
vino’s quotation from Pliny,’i.e. all solid objects on a broken (uneven) 
ground. 

he, Vitruvius. This is clearly a note which Jonson meant to work up. 
The source is from Possevino’s summary of Joannes Andreas Lilius’ 
Dialogus Alexandro Farnesio (op. cit. xxiv): ‘Vitruvium ingemuisse, 
homines, qui vere naturam imitari debuissent, fabulosa commentos 
fuisse, quae natura ipsa nequeat efficere. Horatium item de Poetis qui- 
busdam monuisse, quae huiusmodi Pictoribus quadrent.’ Lines 9-14 of 
the Ars Poetica follow. 

Jonson’s marginal references ‘ Vitruv. li. 8 (which should be 3) & 7’ 
are taken from Possevino’s references to symmetry in architecture, and 
do not explain ‘Chimera’s’. The passage in Vitruvius relating to 
chimeras in architecture is De Architectura, vii, § 173. 

‘De Chimeris, quas vocant grottesche, quonam modo pingendae sunt’ 
is discussed in Giovanni Battista Armenini’s De’ Vere Precetti della 
Pittura (Ravenna, 1586), Book III (cited by Possevino). 

1575. Socrates... Clito. In the Memorabiha of Xenophon, I. x. 

1576. Polygnotus of Thasos, born near the beginning of the fifteenth 
century B.c. Aglaophon was his father and teacher. 

1578. Law-givey. Explained by Quintilian, xu. x. 5: ‘Ille vero ita 
circumscripsit omnia ut eum legum latorem vocent, quia deorum atque 
heroum effigies quales ab eo sunt traditae ceteri, tanquam ita necesse 
sit, secuntur.’ 

1579. liv’d about Philip’s time. Too late: the error is due to Jonson’s 
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misreading of Quintilian. Quintilian, after giving the date of Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius, ‘non multum aetate distantes circa Peloponnesia ambo tem- 
pora’, continued (ibid. 6) ‘Floruit autem circa Philippum et usque ad 
successores Alexandri pictura praecipue, sed diversis virtutibus’. This 
means ‘Painting flourished’, pictura being the nominative: Jonson read 
it pictura (ablative), construed it with ‘diversis virtutibus’, and referred 
the whole sentence to Zeuxis, the subject of the two preceding para- 
graphs. ͵ 

1581-5. From Possevino, and a very instructive borrowing: Possevino 
cites Armenini (op. cit.) : ‘Ceterum primo libro disserit de sex Pictoribus 
eximiis huius saeculi, Raphael Vrbinate, Michaele Angelo Bonarota, 
Titiano Antonio Corrigiensi, Sebastiano Veneto, Iulio Romano, Andrea 
Sartorio.’ There are seven names here—was the missing comma after 
‘Titiano’ responsible for the slip ?—but Jonson copies the ‘six’. ‘Sar- 
torio’ Professor Schelling corrected to ‘[del] Sarto’, but why should 
a printer make the blunder here suggested ? Jonson mistook the ablative 
of the Latin adjective for an Italian name. 

Jonson’s only other reference to Italian painters is in Und. xxvii. 5-9. 

1584. Sebastian of Venice, Sebastiano del Piombo. 

1588. baites ... eaves. Cf. Volp. 11. i. 16, 17. 

1595. compound, settle disputes. A sign of their meddlesomeness, but 
the word is oddly chosen here. 

1596. delate, inform against. Cf. Lat. delator. 

1614. simulties, quarrels (Lat. simultas). The earliest example in the 
O.E.D. 

1630. thriftily. Cf. S.W. v. iv. 234-5, ‘this Amazon . . . should beate 
you now thriftily’. 

1636. your Lordship. Almost certainly the Earl of Newcastle. We 
should have expected to find a copy of this letter with the other letters 
to Newcastle in Harley MS. 4955. 

1644-52. From Quintilian, Imstit. Ovat. τ. i. 21: ‘Parva docemus insti- 
tuendum oratorem professi: sed est sua etiam studiis infantia, et ut 
corporum mox fortissimorum educatio a lacte cunisque initium ducit, 
ita futurus eloquentissimus edidit aliquando vagitum et loqui primum 
incerta voce tentavit et haesit circa formas litterarum.’ Ibid. ili. τ: 
‘Tradito sibi puero docendi peritus ingenium eius in primis naturamque 
perspiciet.’ 

1649. sometimes, sometime. 

1657. a Play, as in the Latin ludus. 

1660-3. From Quintilian, 1. i. 20: ‘Nam id inprimis cavere oportebit 
ne studia qui amare nondum potest oderit et amaritudinem semel per- 
ceptam etiam ultra rudes annos reformidet. Lusus hic sit: et rogetur 
et laudetur;...contendat interim et saepius vincere se putet et praemiis 
etiam quae capit illa aetas evocetur.’ 

1664-96. From Quintilian, 1. ii. 1: ‘Hoc igitur potissimum loco tra- 
ctanda quaestio est utiliusne sit domi atque intra privatos parietes 
studentem continere an frequentiae scholarum et velut publicis prae- 
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ceptoribus tradere.’ Ibid. 4-6: ‘Corrumpi mores in scholis putant: nam 
et corrumpuntur interim, sed domi quoque. . . . Nam et potest turpis 
esse domesticus praeceptor, nec tutior inter servos malos quam ingenuos 
parum modestos conversatio est. ... Utinam liberorum nostrorum mores 
non ipsi perderemus! . . . Infantiam statim deliciis solvimus: mollis illa 
educatio quam indulgentiam vocamus nervos omnes et mentis et cor- 
poris frangit.’ 

Ibid. 17-20: ‘Ante omnia futurus orator, cui in maxima celebritate 
et in media reipublicae luce vivendum est, assuescat iam a tenero non 
reformidare homines neque illa solitaria et velut umbratili vita pal- 
lescere. . . . Mitto amicitias quae ad senectutem usque firmissime 
durant.... 

Ibid. 21: “Adde quod domi ea sola discere potest quae ipsi prae- 
cipientur: in schola etiam quae aliis. Audiet multa cotidie probari, 
multa corrigi; proderit alicuius obiurgata desidia, proderit laudata 
industria; excitabitur laude aemulatio; turpe ducet cedere pari, pul- 
chrum superasse maiores. Accendunt omnia haec animos, et licet ipsa 
vitium sit ambitio, frequenter tamen causa virtutum est.’ Ibid. 31: 
‘Non esset in rebus humanis eloquentia si tantum cum singulis loque- 
remur.’ 

Ibid. iii. 7-11: ‘Mihi ille detur puer quem laus excitet, quem gloria 
iuvet, qui victus fleat. Hic erit alendus ambitu, hunc mordebit obiurga- 
tio, hunc honor excitabit: in hoc desidiam nunquam verebor. Danda 
est tamen omnibus aliqua remissio quia nulla res est quae perferre possit 
continuum laborem. . . . Nec me offenderit lusus in pueris: est et hoc 
signum alacritatis. . . . Modus tamen sit remissionibus ne aut odium 
studiorum faciant negatae aut otii consuetudinem nimiae.’ 

Ibid. 13: ‘Caedi vero discentes, quamlibet et receptum sit et Chrysip- 
pus non improbet, minime velim: primum quia deforme atque servile 
estes 

1671. Jonson had already used the Quintilian passage in E.M.J. τι. 
ν. 14-34. 

1687-8. Ambition ... vertue. Cf. Cat. 111. 860-1, ‘ambition, that neere 
vice To vertue’. 

1697-735. From Quintilian, Imstit. Ovat. x. 111. 4-10: ‘Sed cum sit 
duplex quaestio quomodo et quae maxime scribi oporteat, iam hinc 
ordinem sequar. Sit primo vel tardus dum diligens stilus, quaeramus 
optima nec protinus offerentibus se gaudeamus, adhibeatur iudicium 
inventis, dispositio probatis: delectus enim rerum verborumque agendus 
est et pondera singulorum examinanda: post subeat ratio collocandi. .. . 
Quae quidem ut diligentius exsequamur, repetenda saepius erunt scripto- 
rum proxima: nam praeter id quod sic melius iungantur prioribus se- 
quentia, calor quoque ille cogitationis qui scribendi mora refrixit recipit 
ex integro vires et velut repetito spatio sumit impetum ; quod in certa- 
mine saliendi fieri videmus ut conatum longius petant et ad illud quo 
contenditur spatium cursu ferantur ; utque in iaculando bracchia reduci- 
mus et expulsuri tela nervos retro tendimus. Interim tamen, si feret 
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flatus, danda sunt vela, dum nos indulgentia illa non fallat. Omnia enim 
nostra, dum nascuntur, placent: alioqui nec scriberentur. Sed redeamus 
ad iudicium et retrectemus suspectam facilitatem.’ Sallust and Virgil 
are quoted as models. ‘Nam primum hoc constituendum, hoc obtinen- 
dum est, ut quam optime scribamus: celeritatem dabit consuetudo. 
Paulatim res facilius se ostendent, verba respondebunt, compositio 
sequetur, cuncta denique ut in familia bene instituta in officio erunt. 
Summa haec est rei: cito scribendo non fit ut bene scribatur, bene 
scribendo fit ut cito. Sed tum maxime, cum facultas illa contigerit, 
resistamus ut provideamus et ferentes (se) equos frenis quibusdam coer- 
ceamus: quod non tam moram faciet quam novos impetus dabit.’ 

1739-54. From Quintilian, 11. vii. 2: ‘Nam ut scribere pueros.. . 
plane velim, sic ediscere electos ex orationibus vel historiis . . . locos 
multo magis suadeam. Nam et exercebitur acrius memoria aliena com- 
plectendo quam sua, et qui erunt in difficiliore huius laboris genere 
versati sine molestia quae ipsi composuerint iam familiaria animo suo 
affigent et assuescent optimis semperque habebunt intra se quod imi- 
tentur: et iam non sentientes formam orationis illam quam mente 
penitus acceperint expriment. . . . Accedit his et iucunda in sermone 
bene a quoque dictorum relatio et in causis utilis. Nam et plus auctori- 
tatis afferunt ea quae non praesentis gratia litis sunt comparata, et 
laudem saepe maiorem quam si nostra sint conciliant. ... Verum id 
quoque tum fieri oportebit, cum aliquid commodius elimaverint, ut eo 
velut praemio studii sui donentur ac se meruisse ut dicerent gaudeant.’ 

Ibid. viii. 12-15: ‘Si vero liberalior materia contigerit, . . . nulla 
dicendi virtus omittenda est. Nam licet sit aliquam in partem pronior, 
ut necesse est, ceteris tamen non repugnabit. . . . Nam sicut cithara, 
ita oratio perfecta non est nisi ab imo ad summum omnibus intenta 
nervis consentiat.’ 

1717. loose, discharge of the shaft. 

1718. steering out of our sayle. We should like to read “veering out’, 
but it is difficult to account for the corruption of ‘v’ into ‘st’. Compare 
below, 1963-5, ‘As it is a great point of Arte, when our matter requires 
it, to enlarge, and veere out all sayle...’. And D. is A. v. v. 45-6, 
“euery cable Is to be veer’d’. 

1719. For all that we invent ... Contrast Matthew Arnold’s Caution 
to Poets: 

What poets feel not, when they make, 
A pleasure in creating, 

The world, in 115 turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating. 


1736. whether. A common spelling of ‘whither’. Jonson also has 
‘hether’, but not ‘thether’. 

1754. concent, accord of several parts (Lat. concentus). Cf. Volp. ut. 
iv. 74. Apt to be misspelled ‘consent’: see O.E.D. 

1767-70. From Quintilian, 1, prooemium 26: ‘Illud tamen inprimis 
testandum est, nihil praecepta atque artes valere nisi adiuvante natura. 
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Quapropter ei cui deerit ingenium non magis haec scripta sunt quam 
de agrorum cultu sterilibus terris.’ 

1772-1820. From Quintilian, 11. iv. 3-6: ‘Interim admonere illud sat 
est ut sit ea (ratio) neque arida prorsus atque ieiuna .. . neque rursus 
sinuosa et arcessitis descriptionibus . . . lasciva. Vitium utrumque: peius 
tamen illud quod ex inopia quam quod ex copia venit.... Facile 
remedium est ubertati, sterilia nullo labore vincuntur.’ 

Ibid. 14: ‘Solebam ego dicere pueris aliquid ausis licentius aut laetius, 
laudare illud me adhuc: venturum tempus quo idem non permitterem.’ 

Ibid. 10-11: ‘Ne illud quidem quod admoneamus indignum est, in- 
genia puerorum nimia interim emendationis severitate deficere ; nam et 
desperant et dolent et novissime oderunt et (quod maxime nocet) dum 
omnia timent nihil conantur. Quod etiam rusticis notum est qui frondi- 
bus teneris non putant adhibendam esse falcem, quia reformidare ferrum 
videntur et cicatricem nondum pati posse’. 

Ibid. 1. i. 5: ‘Natura tenacissimi sumus eorum quae rudibus annis 
percepimus, ut sapor quo nova imbuas (vasa) durat ; nec lanarum colores 
quibus simplex ille candor mutatus est elui possunt.’ 

Ibid. 1. 11. 27-8. It is a master’s duty, ‘cum adhuc rudia tractabit 
ingenia, non statim onerare infirmitatem discentium, sed temperare 
vires suas et ad intellectum audientis descendere. Nam ut vascula oris 
angusti superfusam umoris copiam respuunt, sensim autem influentibus 
vel etiam instillatis complentur, sic animi puerorum quantum excipere 
possint videndum est.’ 

Ibid. 11. v. 19-23: ‘Ego optimos quidem et statim et semper, sed 
tamen eorum candidissimum quemque et maxime expositum (elegendos 
esse) velim, ut Livium a pueris magis quam Sallustium. ... Duo autem 
genera maxime cavenda pueris puto: unum ne quis eos antiquitatis 
nimius admirator et Gracchorum Catonisque et aliorum similium le- 
ctione durescere velit; fient enim horridi atque ieiuni: nam neque vim 
eorum adhuc intellectu consequentur. .. . Firmis autem iudiciis iamque 
extra periculum positis suaserim et antiquos legere .. . et novos... .’ 

Ibid. I. viii. 5—9: ‘Ideoque optime institutum est ut ab Homero atque 
Vergilio lectio inciperet, quanquam ad intellegendas eorum virtutes 
firmiore iudicio opus est. . . . Interim et sublimitate heroici carminis 
animus assurgat et ex magnitudine rerum spiritum ducat et optimis 
imbuatur. Utiles Tragoediae ; alunt et Lyrici. .. . (Comedia), cum mores 
in tuto fuerint, inter praecipua legenda erit. De Menandro loquor; nec 
tamen excluserim alios. .. . Oeconomia quoque in his diligentior quam 
in plerisque novorum est qui omnium operum solam virtutem sententias 
putaverunt.’ 

1793-5. Cf. N.I. τ. ili. 17-19: 


Sir I doe teach him somewhat. By degrees, 
And with a funnell, I make shift to fill 
The narrow vessell, he is but yet, a bottell. 


1799. Chaucer. See the criticism of ‘Chaucerisms’, line 1947 below 
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Cf. Edmund Bolton, Hypercritica, ed. 1722, p. 235: ‘In verse there are 
Ed. Spencer’s Hymns. I cannot advise the allowance of other his Poems, 
as for Practick English, no more than I can do Jeff. Chaucer, Lydgate, 
Peirce Ploughman, or Lauvreat Skelton .. . for an Historian in our tongue 
to affect the like’, i.e. the use of outworn words, ‘ out of these our Poets’, 
would be accounted a foul oversight. 

1806-8. Spencer . . . matter. An advance on the comment to Drum- 
mond (if Drummond’s report can be trusted), ‘Spencers stanzaes pleased 
him not, nor his matter’ (Conv. 20-2). 

1818. later, 1.6. the ‘New’ Comedy of Greece, which the Romans 
imitated. ‘Novi’ in Quintilian. 

1819. sentences, moral reflections (Lat. sententiae). 

forcing in of jests. Cf. Volp. prol. 27-8: 


Nor made he’ his play, for iests, stolne from each table, 
But makes iests, to fit his fable. 


1821-57. From Quintilian, τ. xii. 16: ‘Difficultatis patrocinia prae- 
teximus segnitiae.’ Ibid. i. 1-2: ‘Falsa enim est querela, paucissimis 
hominibus vim percipiendi quae tradantur esse concessam, plerosque 
vero laborem ac tempora tarditate ingenii perdere. Nam contra plures 
reperias et faciles in excogitando et ad discendum promptos. Quippe id 
est homini naturale, ac sicut aves ad volatum, equi ad cursum, ad 
saevitiam ferae gignuntur, ita nobis propria est mentis agitatio atque 
sollertia. . . . Hebetes vero et indociles non magis secundum naturam 
homines eduntur quam prodigiosa corpora et monstris insignia: sed hi 
pauci admodum fuerunt.’ 

Ibid. xii. 11: ‘Praeterea secundum aliam aetatis illius’ [1.6. child- 
hood] ‘facilitatem velut simplicius docentes secuntur, nec quae iam 
egerint metiuntur. Abest illis etiam adhuc laboris iudicium: porro, ut fre- 
quenter experti sumus, minus afficit sensus fatigatio quam cogitatio.’ 

Ibid. 15: ‘Denique cur in omnibus quae discenda oratori futuro puto 
eminuit Plato? qui non contentus disciplinis quas praestare poterant 
Athenae, non Pythagoreorum, ad quos in Italiam navigaverat, Aegypti 
quoque sacerdotes adiit atque eorum arcana perdidicit.’ 

Ibid. 2-7: ‘Sed non satis perspiciunt quantum natura humani ingenii 
valeat, quae ita est agilis et velox, sic in omnem partem, ut ita dixerim, 
spectat, ut ne possit quidem aliquid agere tantum unum, in plura vero 
non eodem die modo sed eodem temporis momento vim suam intendat. 
An vero citharoedi non simul et memoriae et sono vocis et pluribus 
flexibus serviunt cum interim alios nervos dextra percurrunt, alios laeva 
trahunt, continent, praebent, ne pes quidem otiosus certam legem tem- 
porum servat, et haec pariter omnia? Quid? nos agendi subita neces- 
sitate deprehensi nonne alia dicimus, alia providemus, cum pariter 
inventio rerum, electio verborum, compositio, gestus, pronuntiatio, 
vultus, motus desiderentur ? Quae si velut sub uno conatu tam diversa 
parent simul, cur non pluribus curis horas partiamur ? cum praesertim 
reficiat animos ac reparet varietas ipsa, contraque sit aliquanto difficilius 
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in labore uno perseverare. Ideo et stilus lectione requiescit et ipsius 
lectionis taedium vicibus levatur. Quamlibet multa egerimus, quodam 
tamen modo recentes sumus ad id quod incipimus. . . . Mutatione recre- 
abitur sicut in cibis, quorum diversitate reficitur stomachus et pluribus 
minore fastidio alitur. . . . Cur non idem suademus agricolis ne arva 
simul et vineta et oleas et arbustum colant? ne pratis et pecoribus et 
hortis et alvearibus avibusque accommodent curam? ... Adeo facilius 
est multa facere quam diu.’ 

1832. Plato. Cicero, De Finibus, v, § 87, says he went to Egypt to 
study mathematics and astronomy. A graffito in the Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes records that a torchbearer of the Eleusinian mysteries 
visited Egypt ‘many years after the divine Plato’. 

1862. Elementarij senes, old men still at their rudiments. Cf. Seneca, 
Epist. xxxvi. 4: ‘Sed quemadmodum omnibus annis studere honestum 
est, ita non omnibus institui. Turpis et ridicula res est elementarius 
senex.’. 

1865. talking and Eloquence. Quintilian, v111, prooemium 13, quotes 
Marcus Antonius ‘a se disertos visos esse multos, eloquentem autem 
neminem’. 


1870-1. Pure ... customary. Quintilian, ibid. 23, 25:‘Primum quia 
sunt optima minime arcessita et simplicibus atque ab ipsa veritate pro- 
fectis similia. . . . Satis aperte Cicero praeceperat in dicendo vitium vel 


maximum esse a vulgari genere orationis atque a consuetudine com- 
munis sensus abhorrere.’ But these two writers are thinking of oratory 
specially. 

1874. ought to have all knowledges. Quintilian, 11. xxi. 14, quotes 
Cicero as saying of the orator: ‘mea quidem sententia nemo esse poterit 
omni laude cumulatus orator nisi erit omnium rerum magnarum atque 
artium scientiam consecutus.’ The Renaissance critics argued that, ‘if 
all things are the objects of poetic imitation, the poet must know every- 
thing ’—Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 43. He 
instances, among others, Lionardi in his dialogues on poetic imitation 
(1554), Saying that, to be a good poet, one must be a good historian, 
a good orator, and a good natural and moral philosopher as well. ‘The 
Renaissance, with its humanistic tendencies, never quite succeeded in 
discriminating between erudition and genius.’ 

1879-80. If a man... Quintilian, Imstit. Ovat. i, prooemium 25, 
‘Nam si quantum de quaque re dici potest persequamur, finis operis 
non reperietur.’ 

1881-1915. From Vives, De Ratione Dicendi, i (Opera, 1555, i. 85): 
‘Homo quidem habet idem, quod illz, qua parte nihil distat a beluis, 
mentem uer6 singulari quodam nactus est Dei munere erectam & subli- 
mem... . Nec est aliud perinde societati aptum instrumentum. Idcirco 
Mercurius, qui apud fabulas preesse orationi est creditus, interpres 
fingitur deorum atque hominum. .. . In sermone omni sunt uerba & 
sensa tanquam corpus & animus. Sensa enim mens sunt, et quasi uita 
uerborum, ideo etiam mens & sensus uulgo nominantur. Inanis ac 
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mortua res sunt uerba sensu amoto. . . . Quippe sensa ex singulis artium 
petuntur, aut ex prudentia & uita, nempe illa, quam Graeci ἐγκυκλο- 
παιδείαν appellant. Verba sunt populi publica, nullius artis, aut priuati 
iuris. . . . Ut Iulius dicebat Czsar, uerborum delectus origo est elo- 
quentiz. .. . In dignitate spectari solent utentes, ἃ res... . Sunt (uoca- 
bula) castrorum, sunt tabernarum, sunt spurcorum & impurorum homi- 
num, ... Sunt rudium, sunt eruditorum. . . . Hec sint mihi dicta non 
solum de singulis uerborum, sed de proprietate, de elegantia, de formulis 
loquendi, de prouerbijs, que omnia recipiunt hanc ipsam considerationem. 
... Sunt alia que a loco naturali in alium transierunt. ... Transitus hic 
ἃ Grecis metaphora, ἃ nostris translatio nominatur. ... In translationi- 
bus uel necessitati seruitum est, vel commoditati. Nam temeré nihil 
transfertur ἃ prudenti. . . . Necessitas est, quum deest uerbum, quo res 
significetur, tum asciscimus quam maximé uel aptum, uel uicinum, aut 
rei aut nobis. Commoditas genus est necessitatis quoddam. Nam non 
egemus modo illis, sine quibus agere nullo modo possumus, sed sine 
quibus aegré aut parum, uel recté uel apposite. Commodum uero est 
duplex, siue quum damnum uitatur, siue quum lucri fit aliquid: uitatur 
damnum ubi effugitur turpitudo, ut pudenda, pro testiculis: facimus 
uer6 lucrum significantiz, aut decoris, quum plus gratiz inest, aut plus 
uirium in significatu, ut accensus cupiditate, inflammatus libidine. . . . 
Significantia diluitur quum procul, uel ab ignotis rebus petitur meta- 
phora. Admonet Cicero, ne simile longé deducatur. Syrtim inquit patri- 
monij, scopulum libentius dixerim. Charybdim bonorum, uoraginem 
potius, quippe facilius ad ea, que uisa, quam ad ea, que audita sunt, 
mentis oculi feruntur. . . . Decor perit, quum inde transferimus, quod 
minimé decet dicentem, audientem, rem, ut si senator a lusione, vel 
scurrilitate ganearum sumat metaphoras, si apud rusticos ὃ media philo- 
sophia similitudines ducamus, apud homines mediterraneos é nauigijs, 
et nauigatione, si in sacra concione de lupanari, de obscenitate & rebus 
ludicris. . . . Periculose sunt nouz, & duriuscule priusquam usu mol- 
liantur.’ 

1884. Mercury, bringing a message from Jove to Aeneas, is ‘interpres 
divom’ in #/neid, iv. 356. 

1889. the Greeks call’d ᾿Εγκυκλοπαιδείαν. The word is pseudo-Greek for 
ἐγκύκλιος παιδεία, ‘general education’ in the circle of arts and sciences. 
Elyot anglicized it in The Gouvernour, τ. xiii, but the Greek form is also 
found in Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, p. 378, ‘that which the Grecians call 
ἐγκυκλοπαιδείαν, that is, an exact knowledge of the seuen liberall sciences’. 

1891. Verborum delectus ... From Julius Caesar’s lost work De Ana- 
logia, quoted in Cicero’s Brutus, § 253. 

1898. Translation, or Metaphor. Latin translatio = Greek μεταφορά. 

1915. Boulin, bowline. 

1915-18. Jonson supplements Vives from Vives’ original authority, 
Quintilian, Instit. Ovat. vi11. vi. Thus Quintilian limits the use of meta- 
phor: ‘Transfertur ergo nomen aut verbum ex eo loco in quo proprium 
est in eum in quo aut proprium deest aut translatum proprio melius 
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est. Id facimus aut quia necesse est aut qui significantius est aut, ut 
dixi quia decentius’ (5, 6). Jonson borrows Quintilian’s examples of 
‘deformed’ metaphor: ‘Optime Cicero demonstrat cavendum ne sit 
deformis translatio, qualis est (nam ipsis eius utar exemplis) Castratam 
morte Africani rempublicam, et Stercus curiae Glauciam. . . . Sunt et 
durae, id est a longinqua similitudine ductae, ut Capitis nives et Iuppiter 
hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes’ (§§ 14-17). The last is a line of Furius 
Bibaculus, derided by Horace (Sat. 11. v. 41). 

It is a curious coincidence that two of these ugly metaphors, ‘castra- 
tam rempublicam’ and ‘conspuit Alpes’, are found in Shakespeare in 
what appears to be a derisive use. Jack Cade says, ‘Fellow kings, I tell 
you that that Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch’ (2 Henry VI, τν. ii. 159-60), and the French king in Henry V, 
III. V. 50-2: 

Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon. 


1920-4. From Quintilian, 1. v. 71: ‘Usitatis tutius utimur, nova non 
sine quodam periculo fingimus. Nam si recepta sunt, modicam laudem 
afferunt orationi; repudiata etiam in iocos exeunt. Audendum tamen, 
namque, ut Cicero ait, etiam quae primo dura visa sunt usu molliuntur.’ 

1924. [tis an honest error... Quintilian, 1. vi. 2, ‘. . . error honestus 
est magnos duces sequentibus’. 

1926-44. From Quintilian, I. vi. 3: ‘Consuetudo vero certissima lo- 
quendi magistra, utendumque plane sermone ut nummo cui publica 
forma est.’ 

Ibid. 39-41, 43-5: ‘Verba a vetustate repetita non solum magnos 
assertores habent, sed etiam afferunt orationi maiestatem aliquam, non 
sine delectatione: nam et auctoritatem antiquitatis habent et, quia 
intermissa sunt, gratiam novitati similem parant. Sed opus est modo 
ut neque crebra sint haec neque manifesta, quia nihil est odiosius affecta- 
tione; nec utique ab ultimis et iam oblitteratis repetita temporibus, 
qualia sunt topper et antigerio. . .. Oratio vero, cuius summa virtus est 
perspicuitas, quam sit vitiosa si egeat interprete! Ergo, ut novorum 


optima erunt maxime vetera, ita veterum maxime nova. ... Et sane 
quid est aliud vetus sermo quam vetus loquendi consuetudo? ... Quae 
si ex eo quod plures faciant nomen accipiat, periculosissimum dabit 
praeceptum non orationi modo sed (quod maius est) vitae. . . . Ego 


consuetudinem sermonis vocabo consensum eruditorum, sicut vivendi 
consensum bonorum.’ 

1944-5. Ibid. vii. 18, ‘unde pictai vestis et aquai Vergilius amantis- 
simus vetustatis carminibus inseruit’. The archaic genitives ‘aquai’ and 
‘pictai’ are found in Aen. vii. 464 and ix. 26. 

1946. scabrous, harsh. Macrobius, Sat. vi. iii. 9, speaks of the poetry 
of the age of Ennius as ‘versus scabri’. 

1947. Chaucerisms means no more than ‘archaisms’: it is like the 
warning given in lines 1799-1802 and the criticism of Spenser for 


\ 
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‘affecting the Ancients’ (1.1806). But Thomas Wilson, The Arte of 
Rhetovike, 1563, f. 83a, insisting on plain speech and giving instances of 
affectation, said, ‘The fine Courtier, will talke nothing but Chaucer’. 

1949. to straw houses. Cf. E.M.O. τι. iv. 25. 

1954. Paranomosies. This incorrect form of ‘paronomasy ’, found here 
and in Poet. 111. i. 91 and in Dryden’s preface to the Annus M ivabilis 
(Essays, ed. Ker, i. 15), was common in the seventeenth century. 

1955. Que per salebvas ... Martial, xi. 90. 2, quoted line 696 above. 

1957-2030. From Vives, De Ratione Dicendi, i (Opera, 1555, 1. 93- 
101): ‘Et quandoquidem de sono aures statuunt, accuratior debet esse 
compositio initio & fine, quam medio, in quo rapitur intentio audientis 
tanquam ἃ flumine. Sed maior adhuc finis cura, quam principij, nam 
in fine subsistit intentio, & sese colligit.... De hoc ipso M. Tullius sic 
inquit, quum sententia est aptis verbis constricta, cadit plerumque 
numerose, & consuetudo adfert bonum numerum, non anxia dili- 
gentia.... 

‘Ac quemadmodum artificij est orationem extendere, quum res postu- 
lat, & tanquam uela pandere secundo uento, ita eandem contrahere, 
quando admonet tempus, & orationem astringere, quod multum habet 
uenustatis, sicut prius illud copiae ornat, & locupletat orationem, utrun- 
que autem suas habet vires, & efficaciam in sua occasione. Huius generis 
aliquamultae sunt formae. Est astricta, et succincta oratio, quum nihil 
omnino est, quod possis demere sine iactura, qualem fuisse Lysiae Attici 
structuram memoriae proditum est. . . . Est alia oratio breuis, quae 
dedita opera magnas sententias in pauca uerba confert, & tanquam 
infarcit ac constipat, qualia sunt que ἃ Graecis nominantur Apo- 
phthegmata, responsa philosophorum, et prudentium virorum et dicta illa 
Laconica. Est alia concisa, quae minus exprimit quam intellegentia 
requirat, sed usus ita loquendi adiuvat sensum & supplet, quod deest. 
Vt, Barbarus has segetes ἢ en quo discordia ciues Perduxit miseros?... 
Est diminuta, cui vitiose aliquid deest necessarium. . . . In diminutis 
quedam sunt abrupta, in quibus uelut destitutam se cursu suo auris 
deprehendit, tanquam quod per montium cacumina salientibus sepe 
contingit, de quo Seneca ad hunc modum ait: In Fabiano quedam tam 
subito desinunt, ut non breuia sint, sed abrupta. 

‘Periodi uim habent incisa quedam apté inter se quadrantia: Ad 
amentiam te natura peperit, ad scelus exercuit educatio, ad supplicium 
fortuna reseruauit. Ipsa enim congruens applicatio nexus habet uicem, 
ut in structura lapidum sine calce aut gypso quadrantium. Venustis- 
simz sunt periodi, quae fiunt uel ex antithetis, . . . uel acuté concluso 
argumento. Atque adeo sunt quidam, qui acuté concinnata argu- 
menta, & breuiter conclusa, et contorté vibrata, eas demum ueras 
periodos esse censeant, ut Hermogenes. . . . Est periodus monocola, est 
dicola, est tricola aut etiam tetracola. Cum plura sunt membra aut 
nimis longa, debilitatur uis periodi, ut in prelonga hasta, que iacitur: 
sed spectanda lingue ratio & audientium natura atque ingenium.... 
Quod si audientis culpa nascatur obscuritas, ea uerd non est orationi 
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uitio uertenda. ... Confert plurimum ad intelligendum ordo. Inordinata 
confusa sunt, & obscuritatem pariunt. 
“Rectitudo lucem adfert, obliquitas & circumductio offuscat. ... De 


ambagibus crebra sunt exempla. Et quum 4 recta atque instituta uia 
in longum recedimus, peruertitur etiam intelligentia. Quandoque 
memoria excidunt priora. Eadem de causa difficilis est omnis prelonga 
sententia, quia non potest memoria contineri, contra nimis breues 
obscure sunt, quibus non tam sensus exprimitur, quam innuitur... . 
Quod gratiam amittit in enigma transit, animaduertitur enim obscuri- 
tas, pretium ignoratur, ideoque preteritur, ut margaritum illud in 
fabula. ...Orationis ductus duplex est, unus rectus, quum quo ccepimus 
modo ac tenore pergimus, tanquam ducentes filum. Alteri reflexus, 
quum uelut retorquemus, & replicamus in sese, quo fiat astrictius et 
fortius.” (After commenting on ‘amplificatio’ and ‘extenuatio’) ‘Super- 
latio, seu nimietas, ut Macrobius uocat, ad amplificationem pertinet.... 
Superlationem hanc iubent supra fidem esse, sed non supra 
modum.... Nam in quaque lingua spectandum est, qui sit usus, quid 
sit receptum. Est superlatio, quam una lingua respuit, alia recipit. 
Mores enim hominum attendendi. In extrema commentariorum Cesaris 
scribitur eos esse populi Romani exercitus qui caelum possint per- 
rumpere. Nunc quis hoc dicat, nisi insanus ? 

“Admonet nos Quintilianus, ne in alio translationis genere finiamus 
inuersionem, quam quo ccepimus: ne si ἃ tempestatibus & marinis flucti- 
bus es exorsus, in cineribus et incendio desinas. Neque est nimis pro- 
ducenda inuersio, ac ne translatio quidem, et similitudo, unde fit tota 
oratio inuersa & obscura, transitque in puerilem quandam affectationem. 
. . . Discessum est in his ἃ recto & naturali loquendi more primum 
necessitatis causa, quando obscuris uerbis institerunt dicere, quod 
apertis offendisset audientes: uel turpitudine aliqua, uel re minus grata 
ex necessitate ad utilitatem, & commoditatem est uentum: inde ad 
iucunditatem & delicias, sicut de regia uia per semitas deflectimus com- 
moditate illarum, vel ameenitate allecti. Hec sunt que orationem 
figuratam reddunt, que oratio ἐσχηματισμένη ἃ, Graecis dicitur.’ 

1970-1. A strict and succinct style. Tacitus, whom Jonson substitutes 
for Lysias in Vives. 

1972. The briefe style. The laconic. 

1973. The concise style. Suetonius. Philemon Holland translating the 
Lives of the Caesars, 1606, pleads in his preface to the readers that the 
marginal notes and annotations ‘will ease them of many difficulties that 
his succinct style and termes, not elsewhere obvious, interlaced, may 
otherwise breed’. 

1975. The abrupt style. Fabianus, a rhetorician and philosopher, who 
lived under Tiberius and Caligula. Marcus Seneca’s criticism of his 
obscurity is quoted by Vives. The marginal note ‘Seneca & Fabianus’ 
is a blunder; Jonson must have put down Seneca’s name as the authority 
for the statement on Fabianus (‘Seneca Fabianus’), and then the two 
names have been run together as masters of the abrupt style—a remark 
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which is pointless in reference to Seneca. Jonson should have written 
“Seneca de Fabiano’. 

1986-7. I must...mind. Swinburne compares Dr. Johnson’s ‘I have 
found you a reason, sir; I am not bound to find you an understanding’ 
(A Study, p. 175). 

1997. the Pearle in Aesop’s fable of the cock on the dunghill. Phae- 
drus, Fabulae, 111. xii. 

like a skeine of silk. Cf. M.L. induction, 136-40, ‘A good Play, is like 
a skeene of silke: which if you take by the right end, you may wind off, 
at pleasure. ... But if you light on the wrong end, you will pull all into 
a knot, or elfe-lock.’ This suggests that ‘found’ in line 1998 should be 
‘wound’, though it is difficult to account for the corruption. 

2001. Superiation, exaggeration, hyperbole (Lat. superlatio). 

2002-10. Jonson has here interpolated into his borrowing from Vives 
two illustrations from Marcus Seneca, Suasoriae, i. τι, 12: ‘Cestius 
descripsit: sic fremit Oceanus quasi indignetur quod terras relinquas.'. . . 
Vergilius quid ait ? qui de navibus: 


credas innare revulsas 
Cycladas. (4En, viii. 691-2.) 


Non dicit hoc fieri sed videri. Propitiis auribus accipitur, quamvis 
incredibile est, quod excusatur antequam dicitur.’ Like the storm in 
Othello, 11. i. 12-15: 


The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds; 

The wind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous mane, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole, 


2012. Eos esse Populi Romani exercitus ... A misquotation by Vives 
of the boast attributed to Caesar in De Bello Hispaniensi, xlii, ‘habere 
legiones populum Romanum quae non solum vobis obsistere sed etiam 
caelum diruere possent’. Horace uses ‘perrumpere’ vividly in this sense 
in Odes I. ili. 36, ‘Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor’. 

2015. Quintilian warnes us in Institutio Oratoria, vil. vi. 50. Jonson 
looked the passage up, for he quotes Quintilian’s final comment, ‘quae 
est inconsequentia rerum foedissima’. 

2025. circumstance, circumlocution. 

2031-89. From Vives, De Ratione Dicendi, ii (Opera, 1555, 103-5): 
“Quippe oratio ex intimis nostri pectoris recessibus oritur, ubi uerus ille 
ac purus homo habitat. Et imago est animi parentis sui, atque aded 
hominis uniuersi. Vt non sit ullum speculum, quod hominis simula- 
chrum certius reddat, quam oratio. Nec iniuria Greco prouerbio iacta- 
tur, talem esse quenque, qualis sit eius oratio. Ergo easdem appellationes 
indiderunt, quas in homine solemus usurpare ex animo, & corpore, & ab 
ijs, que sunt exterius, tum ijs uel singulis, uel coniunctis aliquot. Nec 
aliter quam in homine nuncupationes non inde nascuntur, quéd omnia 
sint talia, sic in oratione. . .. Quin etiam sicut homines per translationem 
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easdem nominationes recipiunt ex animo & corpore, ut asper, durus, 
candidus, ita oratio ex uerbis & sensibus. . . . Progrediamur igitur per 
humana omnia a corporeis ordientes, que maxime sunt exposita sensi- 
bus. Primum omnium de statura, que spectatur potissimum in magni- 
tudine & sono uerborum ac structure. Ex illa appellationes sumit oratio 
magna, grandis, sublimis, celsa: in qua uerba sunt urbana & culta, sonus 
eorum amplus, magnificus, compositio plena, absolutiones fuse, modo 
ne licentiose euagentur. . . . In altero extremo est humilis, pumila, 
depressa, que minutis uerbis exilis soni constat, membris, & periodis 
exiguis, ἃ arctis, nec numero astrictis, aut contortis. ... Est alia medio- 
cris, & ut Seneca dicit, plana & placida, cuius hec sunt de Fabiano 
uerba: Humilia uidentur dici omnia in Fabiano. Non sunt humilia illa, 
sed placida. Sunt enim tenore quieto, compositodue formata, non de- 
pressa, sed plana. Vitiose sunt supra excelsam, uasta & tumens, & 
enormis, sub humili, abiecta & humi repens illa est, que uocabula 
usurpat grandia supra communem modum quasi electa & exquisita, 
sono immodico, membris atque absolutionibus przlongis, concentu 
numeroso, & inflato. Abiecta est humili depressior, ut Marci Catonis 
de agricultura. Transeunt hz nuncupationes ἃ uerbis ad sensa, & alias 
item qualitates, ut elegans, & accurata, & splendida oratio sublimis 
nominetur, grauis etiam ac fortis. Quemadmodum in ipsis quoque homi- 
nibus usuuenit, tum ad comparationem, ut non spectetur per se qualis 
queeque sit oratio, sed ex rebus censeatur, de quibus disserit, ut que 
orationis structura excelsa est de rebus preclaris, fiat uasta de inferiori- 
bus. Quz uero placida de mediocribus, si magnis accomodetur rebus, 
iudicetur abiecta, haud aliter quam uestis, que senatorem decet, homini 
plebeio sit dedecori, & econtrario. Est in hisce qualitatibus uelut lati- 
tudo quedam, & inde gradus. Sed signasse genera sit satis. Figura 
sequitur, cuius due annotantur rationes. Rotunda, & teres, que constat 
membris ac periodis breuibus, succinctis, contortis, & comprehensis 
certo quodam numero, tum paribus, sed comparatis, & potissimum 
quum sunt aduersis uel diuersis concluse tanquam iaculum amento 
libratum, & emissum. ... Altera est quadrata, que firma dicitur, ac 
stabilis. Quum ui sua & tanquam figure ratione sidunt clausule. Quem- 
admodum accidit in cubo, cuiusmodi est spondeorum compositio. 
Cutis sita est in coagmentatione & coniunctione uerborum, unde existit 
concentus. Huius qualitates sunt, lenis, dulcis, suauis, dulci ac facili 
sono, tum uerbis proprijs, usitatis, translationibus uerecundis, & modi- 
cis. .. . Aequabiliter fluit oratio (inquit Cicero) in qua uerba extrema 
cum consequentibus primis ita iunguntur, ut néue aspere concurrant, 
néue uastius diducantur. Contra aspera est compositione, & sono simili. 
Hiulca autem, in qua uastius diducuntur uerba. Quorum contrarium 
-est equabile, & lene. . . . Post hxc caro, sanguis, ossa expenduntur, 
De quibus frequens mentio apud Rhetores priscos. Multum est carnis, 
ubi multum uerborum, & periphrases, & circuitus plus quam oportet 
longi, ea corpulenta dicitur. Quod si hec augeantur, fit oratio adipata, 
& obesa. Wnde aruina orationis, que gignitur etiam crassis uerbis & 
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sententijs, nimium plebeijs ac rusticanis, & quasi pingui orationis | 
Minerua. Sanguis & succus orationis uerba sunt siue naturalia, siue 
translata, propria & apta, sonus plenior, & dulcior, dictio comptior, 
uerborum quantum satis est intelligentiz. Vnde oratio & uncta nomina- 
tur, & bene pasta, que uitij non sunt. Redundat sanguine, que multo 
plus dicit, quam necesse est. Id uerd si ad pueriles & putidas redun- 
dantias transeat, uitiosi est sanguinis, βίο contra suauis sanguis, mollis, 
& suauis succus, qualem ex historia peti Quintilianus docet. Succus 
minus quiddam est, quam sanguis. Stylum tenuem tradit Cicero, etsi 
non plurimum sanguinis habeat, oportere tamen succum habere aliquem. 
Succus uidetur mihi in eo situs, ut apta sint uerba & decentia, signi- 
ficatio habeat uires, & compositio fit lenis. Nam ubi uerborum est 
parsimonia, & ea sunt feré naturalia, sono tenui, compositione inculta, 
oratio ieiuna est, macilenta, strigosa, uix hzerens ossibus, ut ossa uidean- 
tur in pellem congesta, quasi lapides in culeum sine carne & sanguine. 
... Talem etiam fuisse Licinium Caluum, Cicero est author. Qui dum 
se astringit, & fingit, & format, & reformat, & timet ne uitiosum sangui- 
nem colligat, uerum perdidit. . . . Est alia oratio que non minus habet 
sanguinis, sed minus est corpulenta, ut Marci Fabij, non redundat 
uerbis, sed ea sunt exculta, apta, dulcia, sonora, compositio compta & 
iucunda. Est alia astricta & pressa, minus habens carnis & sanguinis.... 
Vicina est huic, in quam ex ieiunitate & sobrietate nimia quidam deci- 
dunt, exilis macra, arida, inops. Cuius exemplum habemus in quotidiano 
& familiari sermone. ... Attici homines .. . non ferebant orationem ad 
superflua euagari. ... Omnis... Atticismus comparatione aliarum 
dictionum pressus est. Sic uer6d, ne in uitium deueniat aride, & ieiune, 
& ossez orationis, fractis minutisque sensiculis.’ . . 

2031 (margin). Ovatio imago animi. Cf. Menander, ed. Meineke, fr. 8, 
ἀνδρὸς χαρακτὴρ ἐκ λόγου γνωρίζεται. 

speake that I may see thee. Erasmus, Apophthegmata, ili. 70 (Opera, 
1540, iv. 148): ‘Quum diues quidam filium adolescentulum ad Socratem 
misisset, ut indolem illius inspiceret, ac peedagogus diceret, Pater ad te 
ὃ Socrates misit filium, ut eum videres: tum Socrates ad puerum, 
Loquere igitur, inquit, adolescens, ut te uideam: significans, ingenium 
hominis non tam in uultu relucere, quam in oratione, quod hoc sit certis- 
simum minimeq; mendax animi speculum.’ 

2040-1. absolution ... pour’d out, the delivery free. ‘Absolutiones 
fusae’ in Vives. 

2045. pleasing, a bad mistranslation of Vives’ ‘placida’. 

2046. weil-torn’d. Cf. D.is A. τι. vi. 85, ‘well-torn’d chin, as with the 
Billyard ball’. 

2049. pointednesse, here in the sense of ‘jaggedness’. 

2053. tumorous. Cf. Poet. ν. iii. 394. 

2057-8. flatcap ...trunck hose. Ci. E.M.I.11.i. 110. 

2058. hobby-horse Cloake. A long cloak, concealing the lower limbs. 
In the famous picture of the morris dancer in the Tollett window it is 
purple with a gold border latticed with gold. 
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Gloves under his girdle. Cf. the ‘Extortioner’, i.e. usurer, in The Man 
in the Moone, 1609, D4’, by W. M., ‘his gloues are thrust vnder his 
girdle, that you may see how he rings his fingers’. 

2059. yond Haberdasher. Cf. Epigram 579, ‘On Spurco of Oxford’, 
in Witt’s Recreations, ed. 1641: 


Spurco from Chandler, started Alderman, 

And trust mee now most Elder-like he can 
Behave himselfe: hee nere appeares in towne, 
But in his beaver, and his great furr’d gowne: 
His Ruffe is set, his head set in his Ruffe; 

His reuerend trunkes become him well enough ; 
He weare a hoope ring on his Thumbe; he has 
Of Gravidud a dose full in his face: 

And trick’t and trim’d, thus bravely he supposes 
Himselfe another man; but men have noses, 
And they that have so, maugre Spurco’s skill, 
Through all his robs may smel the Chandler still. 


2067. coagmentation, combination (Lat. coagmentatio). 

2073. civcutt of words. The Latin civcuitus verborum = Greek περίφρασις. 

2090-124. Jonson is here epitomizing the fourth chapter of the first 
book of Bacon’s Of the Advancement of Learning (ed. Aldis Wright, 
iv, pp. 29-37), and he does so, for the most part, in Bacon’s own words. 
(ch. 2) ‘This’, namely, the study of eloquence and style, ‘grew speedily to 
an excess; for men began to hunt more after words than matter; more 
after the choiceness of the phrase, and the round and clean composition 
of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying 
and illustration of their works with tropes and figures, than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argument, life of inven- 
tion, or depth of judgement. . . . (3) Here therefore is the first distemper 
of learning, when men study words and not matter. 

(5) ‘The second which followeth is in nature worse than the former: 
for as substance of matter is better than beauty of words, so contrariwise 
vain matter is worse than vain words. . . . This kind of degenerate 
learning did chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen: who. . . knowing 
little history, either of nature or time, did out of no great quantity of 
matter and infinite agitation of wit spin out unto us those laborious 
webs of learning which are extant in their books. For the wit and mind 
of man, ... if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then 
it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable for 
the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance or profit... . 

(8) ‘For the third vice or disease of learning, which concerneth deceit 
and untruth, it is of all the rest the foulest; as that which doth destroy 
the essential form of knowledge, which is nothing but a representation 
of truth. . . . This vice therefore brancheth itself into two sorts; delight 
in deceiving, and aptness to be deceived, imposture and credulity.’ 
(9) Ecclesiastical history is cited as an example of ‘facility of credit and 

445.11 τ 
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accepting or admitting things weakly authorized or warranted’, which 
‘had a passage for a time by the ignorance of the people, the super- 
stitious simplicity of some, and the politic toleration of others, holding 
them but as divine poesies’. 

(12) ‘And as for the overmuch credit that hath been given unto 
authors in sciences, in making them dictators, that their words should 
stand, and not consuls to give advice; the damage is infinite that 
sciences have received thereby, as the principal cause that hath kept 
them low at a stay without growth or advancement. . . . For disciples 
do owe unto masters only a temporary belief and a suspension of their 
own judgement till they be fully instructed, and not an absolute resigna- 
tion or perpetual captivity: and therefore, to conclude this point, I will 
say no more, but so let great authors haue their due, as time, which is 
the author of authors, be not deprived of his due, which is, further and 
further to discover truth.’ 

2101-3. Cf. 129-39, above. 

2111. fierce undertakers. So Bacon (op. cit.) calls the schoolmen ἡ great 
undertakers indeed, and fierce with dark keeping’. 

2112. gently stirre the mould. So Bacon (ibid.) of the alchemists whom 
he compares with the husbandman in Aesop telling his sons of the gold 
he had left in his vineyard: ‘gold they found none; but by reason of 
their stirring and digging the mould about the roots of their vines, they 
had a great vintage the year following.’ 

2113. digladiations, word-fence (Lat. digladiatio). So Bacon (ibid.) 
accuses the schoolmen of ‘digladiation about subtilties’. 

2122-3. Monte potiri, used by Ovid of climbing Helicon (Met. v. 254)- 
Cf. Bacon (ibid. v. 5), ‘For no perfect discovery can be made upon a flat 
or a level’. 

2128-60. This and the following section on letter-writing (2161-289) 
are taken, as was first pointed out by Miss Louise B. Osborn in The 
Times Literary Supplement of 1 May 1930, from the Directions for Speech 
and Style by John Hoskyns preserved in three manuscripts, Harley 4604 
ff. 2-4, 850 ff. 2-4, of the British Museum, and MS. Ashmole Mus. d. 1 
of the Bodleian. The Directions were first edited by Mr. Hoyt H. Hudson 
in 1935, and they also appeared in The Life, Letters, and Writings of 
John Hoskyns by Miss Osborn in 1937. The Directions are designed to 
‘Pronunce, Penne Letters, Vary, Amplify, Illustrate, otherwise then 
ever any precepte haue taught’: actually they are indebted to Quintilian 
and Lipsius. Jonson’s close friendship with the author is recorded 
by Aubrey (see vol. i, p. 179, and also Conv. Drum. xiii. 239-40). 
The text of Harley MS. 850 is closer than the others to the text which 
Jonson used; it is also a slightly better text. We reproduce it here. 
The present passage is from the dedication to a young member of the 
Temple not mentioned by name. In this manuscript there is no heading 
to the treatise, and Hoskyns’s name at the end of the dedication has 
been struck out. The manuscript supplies some valuable corrections of 
Jonson’s ill-printed text. 
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“The Conceiptes of the minde are pictures of thinges, and the tounge 
is interp'ter of those pictures. The order of gods creatures in themselues 
is not onely admirable and glorious but eloquent, Then hee that could 
app"hend the consequence of thinges in theire truth, and vtter his 
appthensions as truly, were a right orator, Therefore Cicevo said much, 
when hee said Dicere recte nemo potest, nisi qui prudenter intelligit. The 
shame of speakinge vnskillfully were smale, if the tounge thereby were 
onely disgraced: But as the Image of a kinge in a seale of waxe, ill 
rep'sented, is not soe much a blemish to the waxe or Signet, that sealeth 
it, as to the Kinge whome it rep'senteth: Soe disordered speech is not 
soe much iniurie to the lippes w*! giue it forth as to the thoughtes, w“ 
putt it forth, as to the right coherence of thinges in themselues, soe 
wrongfully expressed ; yet cannot his minde bee thought in tvne, whose 
words doe iarr, nor his reason in frame, whose sentences are p"postorous, 
nor his fancie cleare and pfect, whose vtterance, breakes it selfe into 
fragm*s and vncertainties; Were it an honnor to a mightie Prince to 
haue the maiestie of his embassag spoiled by a Carelesse Embassador ; 
And is it not as greate indignitie, that an excellent conceipt & Capacitie, 
by the indiligence of an idle tonnge, should bee defaced? Carelesse 
speech doth not onely discreditt the psonage of the speaker, but it doth 
discreditt the opinion of his reason & Iudgm‘*, it discrediteth the truth, 
force and vniformitie, of the matter & substance./If it bee soe then in 
words, which flye, & escape censure, and where one good phrase begges 
pdon for manie incongrueties & faults: How shall hee bee thought wise, 
whose penninge is thinne and shallow ; how shall yow looke for witt from 
him, whose leasure & whose heade, assisted wth the examinagon of his 
eyes, could yeald yow noe life, and sharpenes in his writinge.’ 

Jonson has twice modified the original, substituting © the best Writer, 
or Speaker’ (line 2133) for ‘a right orator’, and ‘Elocution’ (line 2145) 
for ‘fancy’. 

2129. the tongue is the Interpreter. Cf. Horace, A.P. 111, ‘(natura) 
effert animi motus interprete lingua’. 

2134. Cicero. Brutus vi. 23: Cicero wrote ‘bene’, not ‘recte’. Jonson 
copies Hoskyns’s misquotation. 

2140. After ‘the lips that give it forth’ Hoskyns has ‘as to the 
thoughts which put it forth’. This may have been omitted by haplo- 
gvaphia, but it is possible here that Jonson compressed the original. 

2144. preposterous, in the sense of the Latin praeposterus, having that 
first which should be last. 

2161-289. This section also is from John Hoskyns: we quote from 
Harley MS. 850, ff. 3-4a. The manuscript yields some important cor- 
rections of Jonson’s text, for instance, ‘businesse’ for ‘basenesse’ (line 
2167), ‘conceiving’ for ‘concerning’ (line 2247), ‘pithy’ for ‘pretty’ 
(line 2280), and clears up some ambiguities by supplying missing words 
such as the lost reference to ‘brevity’ in line 2238, which is required 
by the following context, or the meaningless ‘both in method’ (line 2263) 
completed by ‘and wordes’. 
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Dia ie ds ed ἘΠ’ ee SA 9 eS 


‘For penninge of letters 


‘In writinge of letters there is to bee regarded, the invention and the 
fashon ffor the Inuention: that ariseth vppon yo" busines ; whereof there 
cann bee noe rules of more certainetie, or p'cepts of better directino 
giuen, then Coniecture can lay downe, of all the sewall occasions, of all 
mens pticuler liues and vocations. But sometymes, men make busines 
of kindnesse. As I could not satisfie my selfe, till I had discharged my 
remembrance, and charged my letter wth my Comendagons vnto yoy, 
my businesse is noe other, then to certifie my loue towards yo and to 
putt γον in minde of my willingnes to doe yow all kinde offices. Or haue 
yo leasure to discend to the remembrance of that assurance weh yow 
haue longe had in me, & vppon yo" next opportunitie to make me 
happie, wt anie imploymt yow shall assigne me,) or such like words, 
which goe a beggeing for some meaninge, and labour to bee deliwed of 
the greate burthen of nothing./ When yow haue invented ; if yo" busines 
bee matter, and not bare fourme, nor meare Ceremonies, but some 
earnestnes, then are yow to pceede to the orderinge of it, and the 
digestion of the partes, w* is sought out of Circumstances: One is: The 
vnderstandinge of the pson to whome yow write; The other is the 
Coherence of the sentences. ffor mens capacitie & delight yow are to 
waigh, what will bee appthended, first wth greatest attention and 
pleasure, what next regarded, and longed for especiallie: and what last 
will leaue most satisfaction, and as it were the sweetest memoriall and 
breife, of all that is past in his vnderstandinge, whome yo write to. ... 
ffor the Consequence of the sentences, yo must see that euery clause 
doth as it were giue the (Q:) to the other, and bee as it were spoken, 
before the othe(r) come, This for Invention & order. 

Now for fashon it consistes in ffower thinges or qualities of yor stile. 
The first is brevitie for Ires must not bee treatises or discourses, vnlesse 
it bee among learned men, and euen among them there is a thrifte or 
saueinge of wordes. Therefore are yoW to examine the Clearest passages 
of yor vnd'standing and through them to convay yo sweetest, and most 
significant english wordes that yow can devise, that yow may the easier 
teach them the readiest way to an other mans conceipt, and to penn it 
fully roundly and distinctlie, soe as the reader may not thinke a second 
view cast away vppon yot letter. But though respect bee a part after 
this, yett now still must I here reméber it. If yow write to a man whose 
estate & sences, you are familiar wt yow may bee the boulder to sett 
a taske to his braine./If to yo" supiour yo are bound in him to obserue 
three further pointes, yo" interest in him; his Capacitie of yor letters, 
and his leasure to pvse them, for yor interest and fauour wtt him, yow 
are to bee the shorter or longer, more familiar or submisse, as hee will 
afford yow tyme, ffor his Capacitie yow are to bee quicker or fuller of 
those reaches and glaunces of witt or learninge as hee is able to enter- 
taine them./ffor his leisure, yo are Comaunded to the greater breifnes, 
as his place is of greater discharges & cares./With yo™ betters yow are 
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not to putt ridles of yo™ witt, by beinge to scarce of words, nor to 
cause the trouble of makinge breviates by writinge too. plentiously and 
wastingly. Brevitie is attained by the matter in avoydinge idle Com- 
plemtt p'faces ptestatons penthesis supfluous & wanton Circuites of 
figures and Digressions. By the Composiéon in omittinge Coniunctions 
(not onely but allsoe;) (both one and the other; whereby it cometh to 
passe), And such idle pticles, that haue noe greate busines in a serious 
letter. By breakinge of sentences, as many times a longe Iournie, is 
made shorter by many baites, but as Quintilian saith, there is a breifnes 
of partes somtymes that make the whole longe. As. I came to y® staires. 
I tooke a paire of oares they launched out, rowed a pace, I landed att 
the Cort gate, I payed my fare, went vpp to the p'sence, asked for my 
lord, I was admitted; All this is but I went to the Cort, and spake wth 
my lord; This is the fault of some lattin writers, wthin this last hundred 
yeares of my readinge, and phapps Seneca may bee appeached of it; 
I accuse him not./The next good pptie of Epistolarie stile is pspicuitie: 2 pspicui- 
and is oftentymes indaungered by the former qualitie (breuitie) often- de 
tymes by affectation of some witt ill angled for; or ostentaton of some 
hidden termes of arte./ffew wordes they darken the speech and soe doe 
too manie; aswell too much light darkens the eyes as too little; And 
a longe bill of Chauncerie confounds the vnderstanding as much as y® 
shortest noate. Therefore let not yot letter bee penned like an English 
statute. This is obtained, and these vices eschued, by pondering yor 
businesse well; and distinctly conceaueing of yor selfe, wc is much 
furthered, by vtteringe yo" thoughtes, and lettinge them aswell come 
forth to light and iudgmt of yo™ owne owtward sences, as to the Censure 
of other mens eares. That is the reason why many good schollers speake 
but fyvmblingly ; like a rich man that for want of pticuler noate & dif- 
ference, can bringe yo noe Certaine ware readily out of his shopp. ffor 
this reason talkatiue shallow men doe often content the hearers more 
then the wise./But this may finde a speedier redresse in writinge, where 


all comes vnder the last exacon of the eyes. ffirst minde it well, then 

penn it, then examine it, then amend it, and yoW may bee in better 

hope of doinge reasonable well./Vnder this vertue may come plainenes, 3 plaine- 
wh is not to bee too curious in the order; as to answer a letter as if esse 
yow were to answer interrogatories, to the first second &c. But both in 
method & wordes to vse, (as Ladies doe in theire attire) a kinde of 
diligent negligence. And though wth some men yoW are not to ieast or 
practise trickes, yet the delitdie of most waightie, and important thinges 

may bee carryed wth such a grace, as that it may yeald a pleasure to 

the conceipt of the reader. Theve must be store though not excesse of 
tearmes. As if yoW are to name (store) call it choyce, sometimes plentie, 
sometymes Copiousnes or varietie ; and soe that the.word w*) comes in 

liew, haue not such difference of meaninge, as yt it may put the sence 

in hazard to bee mistaken. YoW are not to cast a Ringe for the pfumed 
termes of the tyme, as Appthensiuenes, Complem‘t Spirit accomodate 

&c. but vse them pply in theire places as others. Thereof followeth (life) 
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wh is the very strength and sinnewes, as it were of yo™ penninge ; made 
vpp of pithie sayings, similitudes Conceiptes, allusions to some knowne 
historie or other Commonplace, such as are in the Courtier, & the second 


4 Respect booke of Cicero de oratore. Last is respect to discerne what best fittes 


your selfe; him, to whome yo write, and that wch yow handle./w* is 
‘a qualitie fitt to conclude the rest, because it doth include the rest; and 
that must pcede from ripenes of iudgmt, w° as an Author saith is giuen 
by fower meanes. Good nature diligence and Conversation. Serue the 
first well, and the rest will serue yow./’ 

. Hoskyns, as Professor Castelain has shown, took his ideas from the 
Epistolica Institutio of Lipsius (Opera, 1623, iii, pp. 3-18). In chapter vi 
Lipsius treats ‘de Inventione et Ordine’, in chapters vii—x ‘de Sermone a 
under the heads ‘de Brevitate’, ‘Perspicuitas’, ‘Simplicitas’, “Venustas 
et Decentia’. 

2187. briefe. So Hoskyns for the ‘beliefe’ of the Folio. 

2189. the Q, cue. So spelt in the first Folio text of King Henry 
V, ut. vi. 119, and of King Richard III, 11. iv. 27. This spelling has 
not been satisfactorily explained. 

2193. they must not be Treatises. Cf. Lipsius (op. cit.): ‘Prima illa’, 
i.e. brevitas, ‘prima mihi sermonis virtus est: adeoque epistolae propria 
vt, si longior, . . . Libri iam nomen assumat, Epistolae amittat.’ 

2205. The Folio has the difficult reading ‘whose estate and cense as 
senses, you are familiar with’, apparently meaning ‘whose estate and 
rank (Lat. census) you know as well as you know his intelligence’. The 
original in Hoskyns reads ‘whose estate & sences, you are familiar with’, 
and in view of what has happened in the printing of this section generally, 
it is probable that this is the correct reading and that we should delete 
the words ‘cense as’ as a blundering repetition due to some confusion 
in the printing office. 

2211. submisse, submissive (Lat. submissus). 

2218. Breviates, précis. 

2228. Quintilian. Instit. Ovat. Iv. 11. 41: ‘“Solet enim esse quaedam 
partium brevitas quae longam tamen efficit summam. In portum veni, 
navim perspexi, quanti veheret interrogavi, de pretio convenit, con- 
scendi, sublatae sunt ancorae, solvimus oram, profecti simus. Nihil 
horum dici celerius potest, sed sufficit dicere: e portu navigavi.’ 

2234. some Latin writers. Jonson here copies Hoskyns verbally, but 
Vives and Lipsius may have been in his mind, in view of the terseness 
with which he reproduces them as much as he does Seneca. 

2262. Intergatories. Jonson used this form: see Sej. 1. 314. For the 
point of the remark see the interrogatories cited in vol. i, pp. 227-8. 
Cf. Lipsius (op. cit., p. 9): ‘Nec in Ordine quidem admodum laboro: qui 
optimus in Epistola, neglectus aut nullus. Vt in colloquijs incuriosum 
quiddam & incompositum amamus: ita hic. Adeo ut nec in responsioni- 
bus ordine et distincté ad capita semper respondeamus: sic vt visum, 
atque vt hoc illidve in mentem aut calamum venit. Omnino decéra 
est haec incuria.’ 
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2263-4. as Ladies doe. The best comment is the song in S.W. 1. i. 
QI—-102, ‘Still to be neat’. 

2270. Store and its synonyms. So the translators of the Authorized 
Version warn their readers ‘that wee haue not tyed our selues to an 
vniformitie of phrasing, or to an identitie of words. .. . Truly, that we 
might not varie from the sense of that which we had translated before, 
if the word signified the same thing in both places . . . we were especially 
carefull, and made a conscience, according to our duetie. But, that we 
should expresse the same notion in the same particular word; as for 
example, if we translate the Hebrew or Greeke word once by Purpose, 
neuer to call it Intent. . . . Thus to minse the matter, wee thought to 
sauour more of curiositie then wisedome.’.. . 

2274. cast a Ring. A difficult phrase, apparently without a parallel. 
Possibly it has reference to some game in which you throw a ring over 
a number of objects, winning those you cover. Some such (swindling) 
game is played in fairs, such as St. Giles’s at Oxford. The idea seems 
to be that of ‘scooping in’, as contrasted with selecting for proper use 
and disposition. 

2275. Accommodation. A ‘worde of Action’ in &.M.J. 1. v. 128: see 
note. 

Complement. The use satirized is affectedness of gallants. Cf. Chap- 
man, An Humerous dayes Myrth, 1599, A3: ‘there is no better sport 
then to obserue the complement, for thats their word, complement, do 
you marke sir?’ lacke Drums Entertainment, 1601, E2; ‘Bra, Iu. What 
shall we obserue for you? Bra. Sig. Oh for our complement. Pla. Com- 
plement, whats that? Bra. Sig. Complement, is as much as (what call 
you it) tis deriued of the Greek word, a pox ont.’ R. Brathwait, The 
English Gentlewoman, 1631, Epistle Dedicatory, J 4%: ‘Complement shee 
affects not, as the world takes it. The word in his owne native and 
unborrowed signification is good, and in that sence she admits it; but 
to be restrained to an inforced formality, she cannot relish it... . She 
cannot indure this later introduc’d kind of Complement, which consists 
in Cringies, Congies, or supple salutes.’ 

2276. Spirit. The reference may be to one of the senses ‘mettle, 
vigour of mind’ or ‘a brisk quality in things’ recorded in the O.E.D., 
$.v. 13 or 14a: both are late Elizabethan ; the earliest example recorded 
is Shakespeare, zr Henry IV, iv. i. 97-101, ‘All furnisht, all in Armes, . . 
As full of spirit as the Moneth of May.’ 

2278. Life, and Quicknesse. Lipsius (op. cit.) advises ‘Primum, vt 
Adagia Allusionesque ad dicta aut facta vetera, versiculos aut argutas 
sententias utriusque linguae interdum immisceas, secundum, vt iocis 
salibusque opportune condias ; quos animam et vitam epistolae esse non 
fugiam dicere.’ 

2282. the Courtier. Baldessare Castiglione’s I] libro del Cortegiano, 
Venice, 1528, and Thomas Hoby’s translation, The Courtyer of Count 
Baldessay Castilio, London, 1561. The passage referred to is Riiv and 
following. 
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Cicero de Ovatove, 298-330. A number of Castiglione’s examples are 
borrowed from this. 

2283. Respect to discerne ... Lipsius (op. cit.): ‘At Decentiam intel- 
lego, id quod Graeci τὸ πρέπον: que tum in epistola, cium omnia apté 
et conuenienter scripta. Quod fiet aspectu duplici: Persone et Ret. 
Persone dupliciter ; si tuam respicis, & eius ad quem scribis: Rei, autem, 
simpliciter; vt omnia pro argumento; et sententiarum phrasiumque 
vestis apta sit corpori rerum. . . . Nec verba hic perdam: quia scio 
Iudicij totam hanc rem esse: quod a Deo et a natura pete, non ab Arte.’ 

2795. Charact. E.M.I. it. 111. 22. 

2302. Placentia Colledge, ‘Suavity College’, as Gollancz translates it. 
A parody of the ‘Placentia’ or ‘Pleasance’ built by Duke Humphry at 
Greenwich. 

2304-34. From Erasmus’s defence of his Encomion Moriae, Epistola 
Apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium Theologum (Opera, 1540, ix, pp. 5- 
7): ‘Obsecro te per Musas, quos tandem oculos, quas aures, quod 
palatum adferunt isti, quos offendit in eo libello mordacitas? Primum 
quae potest illic esse mordacitas, ubi nullius omnino nomen perstringitur 
praeterquam meum? Cur non uenit in mentem, quod toties inculcat 
Hieronymus, ubi generalis est de uitijs disputatio, ibi nullius esse per- 
sone iniuriam ? Quod si quisquam offenditur, non habet quod expostulet 
cum 60 qui scripsit: ipse si uolet, secum agat iniuriam, utpote sui pro- 
ditor, qui declararit hoc ad se proprie pertinere, quod ita dictum est de 
omnibus, ut de nemine sit dictum, nisi si quis uolens sibi uindicet. ... 
Verum existimas non expedisse, auriculas teneras mordaci radere uero. 
Si putas nullo pacto libere loguendum esse, nec unquam promendam 
esse ueritatem, nisi cum non offendit, cur medici pharmacis medentur 
amaris, et ἱερὰν πικρὰν inter laudatissima ponunt remedia? Quod si illi 
faciunt, corporum medentes uitijs, quanto magis par est nos idem facere 
in sanandis animorum morbis? ... Etenim quemadmodum in Trageedijs 
quedam atrociora sunt, quam ut oculis spectatorum conueniat exhiberi, 
& narrasse sufficiat: ita in hominum moribus quedam obscceniora sunt, 
quam ut uerecunde possint narrari. . . . Porrd qui illic offenduntur, ubi 
nullius editur nomen, ij mihi uidentur haud multum abesse ἃ mulier- 
cularum affectibus: que si quid in malas foeminas dictum fuerit, sic 
commouentur, quasi ea contumelia ad singulas pertineat. Rursum si 
quid laudis tribuatur probis mulieribus, sic sibi placent, quasi quod 
unius aut alterius est, id pertineat ad omnium laudem. .. . Si quid hic 
offendo criminis, ἃ quo sum immunis, non offendor, sed ipse mihi gratu- 
lor, qui uacem ijs malis, quibus multos obnoxios esse uideo. Sin est 
tactum hulcus aliquod, & sum ipse mihi ostensus in speculo, nec hic 
quicquam est cause, cur offendi debeam: si prudens sum, dissimulabo 
quod sentio, nec ipse mei ueniam proditor: si probus, admonitus cauebo, 
ne mihi tale conuicium posthac in os nominatim possit impingi, quod 
illic sine nomenclatura notatum uideo. Cur non saltem hoc donamus huic 
libello, quod uulgaribus istis comcedijs tribuunt & idiote: quam multa, 
quanta cum libertate iaciuntur illic in monarchas, in sacerdotes, in 
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monachos, in uxores, in maritos, in quos non? Et tamen quia nemo 
nominatim incessitur, arrident omnes, & suum quisque morbum aut 
fatetur ingenue, aut dissimulat prudenter. .. . Diuus Hieronymus scripsit 
ad Eustochium de uirginitate, atque in eo libro malarum uirginum mores 
ita depinxit, ut nullus Apelles magis possit oculis exponere. Numquid 
offensa est Eustochium ? nunquid succensuit Hieronymo, quod uirginum 
ordinem dehonestasset ? ne tantulum quidem: at quamobrem tandem ? 
nempe quod uirgo prudens non existimaret ad se pertinere, si quid 
dictum esset in malas, imo gaudebat admoneri bonas, ne in tales 
degenerarent: gaudebat admoneri malas, ut tales esse desinerent.’ 

2306. Vbi generalis ... Erasmus quotes Jerome from memory. Epist. 
cxxv (Opera, ed. Migne, i, §§ 934-5): ‘Scio me offensurum esse quam 
plurimos, qui generalem de vitiis disputationem, in suam referunt con- 
tumeliam ; et dum mihi irascuntur, suam indicant conscientiam: multo- 
que peius de se quam de me iudicant. Ego enim neminem nominabo: 
nec veteris Comoediae licentia certas personas eligam atque perstringam. 
Prudentis viri est, ac prudentium feminarum, dissimulare, immo emen- 
dare quod in se intellegunt, et indignari sibi magis quam mihi; nec in 
monitorem maledicta congerere.’ 

2312. Persius, Sat. i. 107-8: 


Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 
auriculas ἡ 


For radere, ‘grate on the ear’, Jonson has vodere, ‘gnaw’, perhaps a mis- 
quotation suggested by mordaci vero, ‘biting truth’. 

2313. Remedi ...If in Livy, untraced. This sentence reads as if it 
had crept into the text from a different context; it breaks the sequence 
of the thought here. 

2321. as woemen. Cf. The Table Talk of John Selden, ed. Reynolds, 
clii. 3: ‘Men are not troubled to hear a man dispraised, because they 
know, though he be naught, there’s worth in others. But women are 
mightily troubled to hear any of them spoken against, as if the sex 
itself were guilty of some unworthiness.’ 

2330. ingeniously, ingenuously. Cf. C.R. Induction 78. 

2347. κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, ὁ Ποιητὴς, ‘par excellence The Maker’, For κατ᾽ 
ἐξσχήν cf. 5. of N. Iv. iv. 109. 

2350. according to Aristotle. Poetics i. 2-4: ἐποποιία δὴ Kal ἡ τῆς 
τραγῳδίας ποίησις ἔτι δὲ κωμῳδία καὶ ἡ διθυραμβοποιητικὴ Kal τῆς αὐλητικῆς ἡ 
πλείστη καὶ κιθαριστικῆς πᾶσαι τυγχάνουσιν οὖσαι μιμήσεις τὸ σύνολον... . ἅπασαι μὲν 
ποιοῦνται τὴν μίμησιν ἐν ῥυθμῷ καὶ λόγῳ καὶ ἁρμονίᾳ. ... 

2352. not hee which writeth in measure only. Cf. Sidney, An Apology 
for Poetry, ed. Gregory Smith, p. 159: ‘. . . the greatest part of Poets 
have apparelled their poeticall inuentions in that numbrous kinde of 
writing which is called verse: indeed but apparelled, verse being but an 
ornament and no cause to Poetry, sith there haue beene many most 
- excellent Poets that neuer versified. .. . For Xenophon, who did imitate 
so excellently as to giue vs effigiem iustt imperit, the portraiture of a iust 
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Empire vnder the name of Cyrus (as Cicero sayth of him), made therein 
an absolute heroicall Poem.’ é 

2353-4. like the Truth. Cf. S.W. 2nd prologue, 9, Io. 

2362. Aeneas... Aeneid 111. 288. 

2364. Omnia, Castor,... Martial, vit. xcviii. 

2368. designes, designates. 

2369. Quod in primo... Lucretius, vi. 937. 

2371. Sentence, reflection. 

2375-81. From Joannes Buchler of Gladbach, Reformata Poeseos 
Institutio, ex R. P. Iacobi Pontani potissimum libris concinnata, 1633, 
vi, p. 414, appended to his poetical dictionary, Sacrarum Profanarumque 
Phrasium Poeticarum Thesaurus: ‘Quid distent Poéma & Poésis.—Poéma 
est opus ipsum Poéte, id nimirum quod effectum est, finis & fructus 
opere, atque studij, quod impendit Poéta. Poesis est fictio ipsa, ratione, 
ac forma Poématis, siue industria, atque opera facientis: et Poéma, 
Poésis, Poéta, hzc tria, differunt, quomodo tres persone verbi ἃ quibus 
oriuntur, πεποίημαι, πεποίησαι, πεποίηται. A prima existit Poéma, ab altera 
Poésis, a tertia Poeta: quasi dicas factum, factio, factor: aut fictum, 
fictio, fictor.’ This is a quotation from the Poeticae Institutiones of 
Pontanus, 1594, ch. vii. Professor Spingarn, who first pointed this out, 
comments that ‘the distinction between poema, poeta, poesis and poetice 
was a commonplace of Alexandrian and Latin criticism at least as early 
as the time of Varro (Saturarum Menippearum Reliquiae, ed. Riese, 
Ῥ- 190); it appears, for example, in Plutarch, Hermogenes, Aphthonius, 
Diogenes Laertius, and Cornelius Fronto, and re-appears after the 
Revival of Learning in Scaliger, Maggi, Castelvetro, Vossius, and others 
to the very end of the seventeenth century’ (Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Spingarn, i, p. 227). 

2383. "Ebvewes. Ci. Middle English ‘Ebreu’. ‘At the revival of 
learning the initial H was resumed after classical Latin in French and 
English’ (O.E.D.). 

2386. Aristotle. ‘I know of no definite basis for this statement. It 
seems to be an inference from the praise of poetry in Poetics, 1451¥ 5, 
διὸ καὶ φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ σπουδαιότερον ποίησις ἱστορίας ἐστίν. There may be a 
reference to Politics, 7. 1336° 30, καὶ περὶ λόγων δὲ καὶ μύθων, ποίους τινὰς 
ἀκούειν δεῖ τοὺς τηλικούτους, ἐπιμελὲς ἔστω τοῖς ἄρχουσιν οὗς καλοῦσι παιδονόμους. 
πάντα γὰρ δεῖ τὰ τοιαῦτα προοδοποιεῖν πρὸς τὰς ὕστερον διατριβάς: διὰ πάντα γὰρ 
δεῖ τὰ τοιαῦτα προοδοποιεῖν πρὸς τὰς ὕστερον διατριβάς" διὸ τὰς παιδίας εἶναι δεῖ τὰς 
πολλὰς μιμήσεις τῶν ὕστερον σπουδαζομένων. (W. D. Ross.) 

2389. From Cicero, pro Archia, § 16: ‘At haec studia adulescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium 
ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.’ 

2398-400. Poesy ... Philosophy. Ci. Strabo, Geographica, τ. ii. 3: of 
παλαιοὶ φιλοσοφίαν τινὰ λέγουσι πρώτην τὴν ποιητικὴν εἰσάγουσαν εἰς τὸν βίον ἡμᾶς 
ἐκ νέων καὶ διδάσκουσαν ἤθη καὶ πάθη καὶ πράξεις μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. 


2409. Poet, or maker. Cf. Sidney, An Apology for Poetry, ed. Gregory 
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Smith, p. 155: ‘The Greekes called him a Poet, which name hath, as 
the most excellent, gone through other Languages. It commeth of this 
word Poiein, which is to make: wherein I know not, whether by lucke 
or wisdome, wee Englishmen haue mette with the Greekes in calling 
him a maker: which name, how high and incomparable a title it is, I had 
rather were knowne by marking the scope of other Sciences then by my 
partiall allegation.’ 

2411. For, whereas all other ... Cicero, Pro Archia, 18: ‘ Atque sic 
a summis hominibus eruditissimisque accepimus, ceterarum rerum 
studia ex doctrina et praeceptis et arte constare, poetam natura ‘ipsa 
valere et mentis viribus excitari et quasi divino quodam spiritu inflari.’ 

2414-34. Seneca. De Tranquillitate Animi, xvii. 10, 11: ‘Nam sive 
Graeco poetae credimus, Aliquando et insanire iucundum est, sive 
Platoni, Frustra poeticas fores compos sui pepulit, sive Aristoteli, Nul- 
lum magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementiae fuit: non potest grande 
aliquid et super ceteros loqui nisi mota mens. Cum vulgaria et solita 
contempsit instinctuque sacro surrexit excelsior, tunc demum aliquid 
cecinit grandius ore mortali. Non potest sublime quicquam et in arduo 
positum contingere quamdiu apud se est: desciscat oportet a solito et 
efferatur et mordeat frenos et rectorem rapiat suum eoque ferat quo 
per se timuisset escendere.’ 

2414. secundum Anacreontem. Anacreon’s θέλω, θέλω μανῆναι (Carm. 
ix and xii), but the inspiration is that of Bacchus, not the Muses. 

2416. Plato. Phaedrus, 245A: ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἄνευ μανίας Μουσῶν ἐπὶ ποιητικὰς 
θύρας ἀφίκηται, πεισθεὶς ὡς ἄρα ἐκ τέχνης ἱκανὸς ποιητὴς ἐσόμενος, ἀτελὴς αὐτός τε 
καὶ ἡ ποίησις ὑπὸ τῆς τῶν μαινομένων ἡ τοῦ σωφρονοῦντος ἠφανίσθη. 

2417. Aristotle. ‘This is probably a reference to Problems, 30. 1, 
which discusses the question διὰ τί πάντες ὅσοι περιττοὶ γεγόνασιν ἄνδρες 
ἢ κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν ἣ πολιτικὴν ἢ ποίησιν ἢ τέχνας φαίνονται μελαγχολικοὶ ὄντες, καὶ οἱ 
μὲν οὕτως ὥστε καὶ λαμβάνεσθαι τοῖς ἀπὸ μελαίνης χολῆς ἀρρωστήμασιν, οἷον λέγεται 
τῶν τι ἡρωικῶν τὰ περὶ τὸν Ἡρακλέα; The thesis of the chapter (to quote 
Bywater) is that genius and madness “have a common physiological 
basis—that a ‘melancholic temperament’ underlies all exceptional 
ability, and that a more or less morbid form of it is to be seen in mad- 
ness”? (Bywater, Poetics, 243). This problem was probably written by 
an early master of Aristotle’s school. Cf. also Rhetoric, 2. 13 59> 26, καὶ 
ἐνίοτε ἂν ἦ ἀγαθὸν τὸ γένος, ἐγγίγονται. διά τινος χρόνου ἄνδρες περιττοί, κἄπειτα 
πάλιν ἀναδίδωσιν: ἐξίσταται δὲ τὰ μὲν εὐφυᾶ γένη εἰς μανικώτερα ἤθη... τὰ δὲ 
στάσιμα εἰς ἀβελτερίαν καὶ νωθρότητα.᾽ (W. D. Ross.) 

2418-9. Nec... mens. Seneca, not Aristotle: Jonson has tacked this 
on to the quotation. 

2426-7. Jonson has fused two passages of Ovid. Fasti vi. 5, 6: 

Est deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo: 
impetus hic sacrae semina mentis habet. 
and Ars Amatoria, 111. 549-50: : 
Est deus in nobis, et sunt commercia caeli: 
sedibus aetheriis spiritus ille venit. 
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2428. Lipsius. Electa τι. xvii (Opera, 1623, Pp. 427). 

2433. Solus... From Florus, not Petronius. Cf. E.M.J. v. v. 38-40, π.᾿ 

2435. Exercise. So Sidney in the Apology, ed. Gregory Smith, p. 195, 
says that ‘the highest flying wit’ must ‘haue a Dedalus to guide him. 
That Dedalus, they say, . . . hath three wings to beare it selfe vp into 
the ayre of due commendation: that is, Arte, Imitation, and Exercise.’ 

2440. cast not away... So of the ineffectual poet in Horace, Saf. 11. 
iii. 7, 8, ‘Culpantur frustra calami, immeritusque laborat . . . paries’, 
and Persius, Sat. i. 106, ‘pluteum caedit’. 

2443. tourne, turn. Horace, A.P. 441, ‘Et male tornatos incudi red- 
dere versus’. 

2448. A Rymer, and a Poet. Cf. C.R. τι. i. 48-9, n. 

2449. Virgil. See the Life by Donatus (Vitae Vergilianae, ed. Brum- 
mer, lines 78-82): “Cum georgica scriberet, traditur cotidie meditatos 
mane plurimos versus dictare solitus ac per totum diem retractando ad 
paucissimos redigere, non absurde carmen se more ursae parere dicens 
et lambendo demum effingere.’ 

2451. the Father. Lulius Caesar Scaliger. 

2454. Valerius Maximus. De Dictis et Factis Memorabilibus, it. vii. 11: 
‘Itaque etiam quod Alcestidi tragico poetae respondit probabile: apud 
quem cum quereretur quod eo triduo non ultra tres versus maximo im- 
penso labore deducere potuisset, atque is se centum perfacile scripsisse 
gloriaretur, Sed hoc, inquit, interest quod tui in triduum tantummodo, 
mei vero in omne tempus sufficient.’ 

2469-80. Imitation. Buchler, Institutio Poetica, 1633, xi, p. 421, ‘De 
imitatione’. Take a model: ‘Vnus precipue deligendus, cui nos similes 
esse studeamus.’ Plautus and Terence for comedy, Virgil for epic, Pro- 
pertius for elegy, Horace for lyric, Seneca for tragedy. ‘Omnis enim 
labor e6 impendendus, ne que dicimus illorum, sed nostra videantur, 
quamvis doctos viros vnde illa hauserimus non fallat. Apes imitari pre- 
cepit Seneca, quas videmus volitare per florea rura, & succos ad melli- 
ficandum idoneos querere. Nos similiter, que ex diuersa, seu multa 
vnius lectione congessimus, separare debemus: deinde adhibita ingenij 
cura, & facultate in vnum saporem varia illa libamenta confundere. .. . 
Quod in corpore nostro videmus sine vlla opera nostra facere naturam. 
. . . Alimenta que accepimus, quamdiu in sua qualitate perdurant, ὅς 
solida innatant, stomacho oneri sunt: At cum ex eo quod erant, mutata 
sunt, tunc demum in vires, et in sanguinem transeunt. Idem in his 
quibus aluntur ingenia prestemus: vt quecunque hausimus, non patia- 
mur integra esse, ne aliena sint, sed concoquamus illa.’ The Seneca 
quotation is from Epist. lxxxiv. 3-6. 

2474. concoct, digest (Lat. concoquo). 

2475. Horace. A.P. 131-5. 

2484. maketh a full man. Cf. Bacon, Essay 1, ‘Of Studies’: ‘Reading 
maketh a full man; conference, a ready man; and writing, an exact 
man.’ 

2488-91. And not thinke ... Helicon. Persius, prologue to Satives: 


~ ae 
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Nec fonte labra prolui caballino, 
nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnaso 
memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 


2497. Tully. Cicero, pro Archia, ὃ το: ‘. . . hoc contendo, cum ad 
naturam eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam conforma- 
tioque doctrinae, tum illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere 
existere.’ 

2498. conformation, adaptation. ‘Confirmation’ in the Folio, but see 
the previous note. 

2500. Simylus, an Athenian writer of the middle comedy, who 
flourished about 354 B.c. 

Stobeus, the compiler of a philosophical anthology about a.p. 500. 
The quotation is from the second part, the Florilegium, ὑπὲρ Texvav, 
ed. Meineke, 1855, ii, p. 352: 


O Μ᾿ ta € \ , ΄ » 
ὖτε φύσις ἱκανὴ γίγνεται τέχνης ἄτερ 
‘ 2O\ > ta "4 ? , 
πρὸς οὐδὲν ἐπιτήδευμα παράπαν οὐδενί, 
ΕΖ , , 
οὔτε πάλι τέχνη μὴ φύσιν κεκτημένη. 


When these combine, Simylus continues: 


C4 a - ’ 

ἔτι δεῖ προσλαβεῖν χορηγίαν, 
ἔρωτα, μελέτην, καιρὸν, εὐφυῆ χρόνον, 
κριτὴν τὸ ῥηθέν δυνάμενον συναρπάσαι.... 

΄ / > / > ᾽ a 

φύσις, θέλησις, ἐπιμέλει᾽, εὐταξία 
σοφοὺς τίθησι κἀγαθούς ἐτῶν δέ τοι 
»” γφ"ν ¥ ~ ~ a 
ἄριθμος οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλῆν γῆρας ποιεῖ. 


Commenting on the insight of this passage, Saintsbury says (A History 
of Criticism, i, pp. 25-6), ‘This advances not only a theory of poetry 
and poetical criticism, but one of such astonishing completeness that it 
goes beyond anything that we find in Aristotle, and is worthy of Longi- 
nus himself at his very happiest moment, while it is more complete than 
anything actually extant in the Περὶ “Wyous.’ Unfortunately he ques- 
tions the genuineness of the attribution to Simylus: it is, he thinks, 
a later utterance, misattributed. It is ‘the experience . . . of a careful 
compiler of more than one literature. In other words, it is the voice of 
Aristotle speaking with the experience of Quintilian’. Stobaeus wrote 
about eight hundred years after the time of Simylus, but there is no 
evidence that he misassigned quotations. He gives one other utterance 
of Simylus (ibid. iv, p. 236), a paradoxical statement that of the five 
senses the sense of hearing is the most important: 


> a ie U4 ’ 3 A 
ἐκ τοῦ δ᾽ ἀκούειν μανθάνειν τε τἀγαθὰ 
πολλοὶ φρόνιμοι γεγόνασι. 


Both fragments give evidence of an original mind, and textually there 
is nothing to condemn them. 

‘Jonson seems to have derived the citation from Pontanus, Inst. Poet. 
1594, p. 2 (Jonson’s readings, γίνεται for γίγνεται and πᾶν for πάλι, are 
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also there), and in fact much of the context appears to follow chapters 
viii, ix, and x of that work.’—J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, i. 228. 

2507. ὦ Foole to his master. Cf. 21-2 above. 

2511-27. Avistotle. The first of a series of borrowings from the De Tva- 
gedie constitutione of Daniel Heinsius, published at Leyden in 1611. 
“Primus Aristoteles, & quod Critici est accurati, vitia omnia notauit: 
& quod veri est philosophi, e virtutibus multorum, vnam fecit artem. 
Simulque vtrunq; nos docuit, & de aliis quid statuendum, & in nostris, 
quid sequendum esset. Frustra tamen, nisi ingenium accedat. Sed 
poeticum in primis. Neque enim quisquis hzc sciet, ideo tragoediam 
scribet: sed si aptus a natura accedat, scribet ideo perfectam. Adde 
quod non pauca in eadem concurrant. Nam & eloquentia est opus, & 
quidem tota. Neq; quicquam a Rhetoribus est dictum, quod non locum 
habeat in ista. Iam prudentia ciuilis, vbi magis requiritur ? Non modo 
in sententiis & gnomis: sed quod felicissime alibi a te prestitum memi- 
nimus, cum consilia tractantur. Neque enim ex vmbra ad ea accedebas: 
sed cum in Republica versatus esses, que magnatum est schola, neque 
ei par non fuisti, & angustam pro foecunditate ingenii habuisti’ (ch. i). 

2526. Shadowe. Cf. 1674 above. 

2528-31. The Poet... Cicero, De Ovatore, τ. xvi. 70: ‘Est enim 
finitimus oratori poeta, numeris astrictior paulo, verborum autem 
licentia liberior, multis vero ornandi generibus socius ac paene par.’ 

2535. Lysippus ... Apelles. Alexander the Great forbade any other 
worker in bronze than Lysippus or any other painter than Apelles to 
represent him (Horace, Ep. τι. i. 239-41). 

2544. Comicke Poet. Gnzus Naevius (c. 270-c. 200 B.c.), writer of the 
first Roman epic and the first national drama. The epitaph is preserved 
in the Nocies Atticae of Aulus Gellius, 1. xxiv: loqui in the last line 
should be the archaic loquier. 

2549. Lucius Aelius Stilo, one of the earliest Roman grammarians, 
who instructed Varro in grammar and Cicero in rhetoric. Quintilian 
(Instit. Ovat. x. i. 99) says, ‘In comoedia maxime claudicamus. Licet 
Varro Musas, Aeli Stilonis sententia, Plautino dicat sermone locuturas 
fuisse si Latine loqui vellent, licet Caecilium verteres laudibus ferant, 
licet Terentii scripta ad Scipionem Africanum referantur.’ 

2553-4. Prince of Letters and Elegancie. A saying of Aulus Gellius, 
Vil. xvii. 4, ‘Plautus, homo linguae atque elegantiae in verbis Latinae 
princeps’. Varro apud Nonium, s.v. ‘Poscere’, p. 274 M., has ‘In argu- 
mentis Caecilius poscit palmam, in ethesin Terentius, in sermonibus 
Plautus’. 

2555-77. From Heinsius, De Tvagedie Constitutione, i: “Neque in ea 
sum opinione, vt existimem, ad angustias legum, quas grammatici, aut 
philosophi preesscribunt, poete libertatem esse reuoccandam. Cum pre- 
sertim ante hanc inuentam, summi in tragoedia extiterint poete. Nemo 
enim postea ad cothurnum Sophocleum accessit, quem non paucis ante 
Aristotelem annis fato suo functum esse satis constat. Verum idem 
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aliis in artibus vsu quoque venit. Nam quis Greculorum vnquam, qui 
dicendi traderent precepta, ad diuinam & fatalem vim Demosthenis 
accessit, qui plerisq; multo est antiquior? Nec Pericles ante eum, quem 
Olympium dixére, quod tonare ac fulgurare videretur, neque Alcibiades, 
aliiq; quos fuisse in Republica disertos fama tenet, praceptorem potius 
quem sequerentur, quam naturam ducem habuerunt. Sed quecumque 
aut natura dictat felicibus, aut exercitatio prolixa dat laboriosis, quod 
Latini nescio an satis recte habitum dixerunt, ea in artem redigit vir 
sapiens & eruditus. Ita quippe fit, vt ἃ causas intelligat: & quz forte 
alii aut vsu, ratione agat. neque viam tantum ne aberret, sed & habeat 
compendium, qua eat. Multa in Euripide facete Aristophanes illusit. 
Non ex arte, & ex vero. Sepe Euripides alibi que peccat, alibi plenissime 
prestat. Ita iudicium, etiam cum est summum, nisi ratio accedat, non 
est absolutum.’ The praise of Aristotle, already quoted in lines 2511-27, 
follows. 

2555-00. Cf. E.M.O. Ind. 267. 

2561. durst every give. All Heinsius says is that orators existed before 
rhetoricians, 

2562. heavenly . . . thunder, and lighten. So Aristophanes describes 
him in the Acharnians, 530-1: 


ἐντεῦθεν ὀργῇ Περικλέης οὑλύμπιος 
ἤστραπτ᾽ ἐβρόντα ξυνεκύκα τὴν “Ελλαδα. 


2564. Alcibiades. Heinsius’ mention of Alcibiades as an orator along 
with Pericles and Demosthenes is curious, but there is the tribute of 
Demosthenes (contva Meidian, ὃ 561) that Alcibiades ‘was thought to 
be the most gifted speaker of his time’, and he did not study at any 
school of rhetoric. 

2573. Aristophanes. As in the Acharnians, 407-79, and the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae in which Euripides is a leading character. 

2578-80. From J. J. Scaliger, Confutatio Fabulae Burdonum (Opus- 
cula, 1612, p. 85): ‘Certe de poetis iudicare, poetarum est duntaxat, 
idque non omnium, sed optimorum. 


Οὐ yap πλῆθος ἔχει συνετὴν κρίσιν, οὔτε δικαίαν, 
Οὔτε καλήν" ὀλίγοις δὲ παρ᾽ ἀνδράσι τοῦτο κεν εὕροις. 


ut dicebat Cleanthes. Sed nemo infelicius de poetis iudicauit, quam qui 
de poetis scripsit, Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, vir multe lectionis, & 
magnae eruditionis.’ W. Bang, who did not know this passage, acutely 
corrected the marginal ‘Cens: Scal: in Lil: Germ.’ from Jonson’s notes 
in the Quarto of Sejanus, v. 90, ‘De Sacris Fortune, vid. Lil. Gre. Gyr. 
Synt. 17’ and 171, note on ‘FLAMEN’, ‘vid. Lil. Greg. Gyr. Synt. 17’. 
The reference is to two works of the critic Giraldi of Ferrara (1479-1552) 
—De Musis Syntagma, 1539, and Historiae Poetarum tam Grecorum 
quam Latinorum Dialogi X, 1545. 
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For the view that only poets should judge of poetry, ‘widely diffused 
during the seventeenth century’, see J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century, i. 229. ‘The ultimate source of the idea seems 
to be the Rhetorica ad Herennium, iv. 2 (but cf. Cicero, Brutus, 49-54). 

2580 (margin). Seneca, de Brevitate Vitae, xiii, instances trivial and 
pointless problems in the study of literature and history, for instance, 
the number of rowers in Ulysses’ ship. Similar problems are noticed in 
Epistle 88, which discusses liberal studies. 

2586-90. But the office... From Heinsius, Ad Horatij de Plauto & 
Terentio judicium, Dissertatio, prefixed to his edition of Terence, 1618, 
ad fin.: ‘Nobis viri docti ignoscent, si hac fusius: preesertim si cogitent, 
veri Critici esse, non literulam alibi ejicere, alibi innocentem syllabam 
& quz nunquam male merita de patria fuit, per jocum & ludum truci- 
dare & configere; verum recte de autoribus & rebus iudicare: quod 
solide & absolutz eruditionis est.’ 

2596 (margin). de Sat: 265 should be ‘260’. 

2597. Cato. Quoted by Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 11. Valerius Cato 
flourished during the last years of the republic. 

2599. Quintilian of the same heresie, i.e. an admirer of Lucilius. 
‘Satira quidem tota nostra est, in qua primus insignem laudem adeptus 
Lucilius . . . ab Horatio dissentio, qui Lucilium Fluere lutulentum et 
Esse aliquid quod tollere posses, putat’ (x. i. 93-4). But rejected, i.e. by 
Heinsius: Quintilian, he says, ‘has not weighed’ Horace’s judgement. 

2600. Cherilus. See note on A.P. 534. 

2601. Laberius, a Roman knight forced by Julius Caesar to act in his 
own mimes, 45 B.C., in a dramatic contest with Publilius Syrus. Horace 
thought his work inferior (Sat. 1. x. 5, 6). 

2602-24. From Heinsius, Ad Horatij de Plauto & Terentio judicium, 
Dissertatio, 1618: 


‘At nostri proavt Plautinos, & numeros, ὦ: 
Laudavere sales, nimium patienter uirumque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mirvati: si modo ego & vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus, & aure. 


Durum equidem judicium, & quod non nemo hac eztate de leporum 
omnium parente excidisse nollet poétarum vaferrimo: cujus tamen 
verne melius de Plauto judicare poterant, quam qui hodie familiam in 
literis ducunt. Sed neque seculi sui judicia ignorare potuit, homo 
principibus familiarior quam plebi, Meczenatis domesticus, Czsari ita 
gratus, ut & lepidissimus homuncio creberrime ab eo diceretur, & ab 
epistolis habere eum optaverit. Qui cum contra tanti Terentij fabellas 
fecerit, ut integras ex ijs ῥήσεις propemodum descripserit, ubique accom- 
modet, soli 1111 artern tribuat, hominis αὐθάδους potius quam eruditi esset, 
ita dissentire a tanto viro, ut ne caussam quidem sibi cognoscendam 
existimaret. Quare videamus saltem quid adferri pro utroque possit.’ 
2613. gratious, enjoying favour (Lat. gratiosus). 


7 
b 
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2614-15. Suetonius’ Life of Horace is the authority for this (ed. Roth, 
Pp. 297). 

2617. invited him to the Palace. ‘Veniet ergo ab ista parasitica mensa 
ad hanc regiam’ in Augustus’ letter to Maecenas. ‘Place’ in the Folio. 

2619. Horace. Epist. τι. i. 59. 

2621. joynes him with Menander. Jonson has confused the reference 
to Afranius in this context of Horace, ‘Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse 
Menandro’. Horace does not associate Terence with Menander. It was 
Julius Caesar who addressed Terence as ‘o dimidiate Menander’. 

2625-77. From Heinsius, ibid.: ‘Cum eedem propemodum comecedize 
ac tragoediz sint partes, finis quoque idem ex parte, ex parte diversus, 
multa communia esse utrique est necesse. Comoedia enim delectat & docet: 
neque minus cComici διδάσκαλοι ὅς κωμῳδιδάσκαλοι, quam tragici a Grecis 
dicuntur. Movere autem risum, non constituit comcediam, sed aucu- 
pium est plebis, et abusus. Ridiculum enim, Aristotele definiente, vitium 
est & feditas doloris expers, que in homine partem aliquam absque morbo 
corrumpit. Sicut facies foeda & detorta, si id absq. dolore fiat, risum 
movet. Vnde ipsum etiam risum, omnes fere antiquorum familie, 
sapiente indignum judicabant. Plato tanquam sacrilegum Homerum 
accusat, quod ridentes faciat Deos: quod in homine non τῆς κατὰ λόγον, 
verum τῆς κατὰ αἴσθησιν διαθέσεως sit Signum. a qua longe abest Deus: 
αὐτὴ, ut Platonici loquuntur, ἡ λόγου οὐσία, καὶ αὐτόνους. τις Thespis: 


“Opas ὅτι Ζεὺς τῷδε πρωτεύει θεῶν, 

᾽Ου ψεῦδος, οὐδὲ κόμπον, οὐ μωρὸν γέλων 
3 -~ ‘ Sees A lo 9 3 tf 

᾿Ασκῶν, τὸ δ᾽ ἡδὺ μοῦνος οὐκ ἐπίσταται. 


Quare divinitus ab Aristotele dictum est, partem turpitudinis esse, id 
quod est ridiculum. Diserte enim ait, ὅτι τὸ γελοῖον, μόριον τοῦ αἰσχροῦ 
ἐστιν. Ita quz in sensibus autorum & verbis, in sermone hominum & 
factis, detorta sunt ac depravata, animos plebeios vehementer movent, 
& hoc ipso risum excutiunt. Ac propterea in veteri comcedia dicta 
inusitata & obscena, cavillationes bonorum, singulorum contumelie, 
imitatio vel factis vel verbis, sententia perversa, ideoque inexpectata, 
risum maxime expressit. quod paucissimi intelligunt, quia ridiculi 
naturam non vident. Cujus segetem largissimam. Aristophanes suppe- 
ditat. Qui non modo Plautum, sed quoscunque hac in parte superavit, 
ἃ plenissime omnes τοῦ γελοίου figuras expressit. Denique ut acetum, 
nisi vinum sit corruptum, bonum esse non potest, ita que sincera sunt 
& vera, risum excitare non possunt. Apposite Quintilianus, ubi de ridi- 
culo agit: Et Hercule omnis salsa dicendi ratio, in eo est, ut aliter quam 
est rectum verumque dicitur. ... Quis non ridet, quando Socrates ridetur ; 
ipse pater omnium virtutium, & ipsa innocentia; cum in corbe philoso- 
phatur; cum geometrice quot pedes pulices saliant, metitur? ... Risus 
enim cum atroci alicujus calamitate conjunctus, fit immanis ac barbarus. 
. .. Quod profecto est a pulpito ad plaustrum redire.’ 

2627. διδάσκαλοι, strictly because they trained the chorus of their 
comedies. 

445.11 U 
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2631. Aristotle does not say that ‘the moving of laughter is a fault 
in Comedie, a kind of turpitude’. What he does say is that comedy 
is an imitation of characters of a lower type—pipnois φαυλοτέρων μὲν, οὐ 
μέντοι κατὰ πᾶσαν κακίαν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ αἰσχροῦ ἐστι τὸ γελοῖον μόριον" τὸ γὰρ γελοῖόν 
ἐστιν ἁμάρτημά τι καὶ αἶσχος ἀνώδυνον καὶ οὐ φθαρτικόν, οἷον εὐθὺς τὸ γελοῖον 
πρόσωπον αἶσχρόν τι καὶ διεστραμμένον ἄνευ ὀδύνης (Poetics v. 1). “A defect or 
ugliness which is not painful or destructive’ defines the element of the 
ludicrous in a very different manner from what Heinsius suggests. It 
does not ‘deprave some part of a mans nature’. 

Sidney, An Apology for Poetry, ed. Gregory Smith, i, p. 199, similarly 
argued that ‘our Comedians thinke there is no delight without laughter ; 
which is very wrong, for though laughter may come with delight, yet 
commeth it not of delight, as though delight should be the cause of 
laughter. . . . Delight hath a joy in it, either permanent or present. 
Laughter hath only a scornful tickling’. Compare Jonson’s scorn, Ep. 
ii. 12, for ‘the worlds loose laughter’ ; but where the ridicule had serious 
point, as in satire punishing folly, he accepted it: E.M.J. prol. 28; 
E.M.O. ind. 216-17; C.R. ν. 1. 18. 

2634-5. deform’d vizard. Aristotle’s γελοῖον πρόσωπον is the grotesque 
mask worn by the comic actor. 

2638. Plato. Republic, iii. 388-9. The reference to Homer is to Iad 
i. 599, ἄσβεστος δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔνωρτο γέλως μακάρεσσι θεοῖσιν at the sight of the 
lame Hephaestus bustling about heaven. 

2640. Avistotle. Poetics, 1449? 33, τοῦ αἰσχροῦ ἐστι τὸ γελοῖον μόριον. 
‘It is possible that Jonson has a vague remembrance of Probl. 35. 
9652 14, ἔστιν δὲ ὁ γέλως παρακοπή τις Kal ἀπάτη. παρακοπή Means here 
“‘infatuation.’, ‘‘frenzy’’, “derangement”, but Jonson might be think- 
ing of the usage of παρακοπή = ‘“‘cheat’’. If he had this passage is mind, 
he has misunderstood it, for it is the person who laughs whom the 
writer thinks of as the subject of deception. Cf. also Rhetoric, 3. 1419» 8, 
ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ εἰρωνεία τῆς βωμολοχίας ἐλευθεριώτερον" 6 μὲν yap αὑτοῦ ἕνεκα ποιεῖ γελοῖον, 
ὁ δὲ βωμολόχος ἑτέρου.᾽ (W. D. Ross.) 

2662. Socrates. In the Clouds of Aristophanes, 218 foll. Dryden put 
the point more critically in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (ed. Ker, p. 84): 
‘The τὸ γελοῖον of the Old Comedy, of which Aristophanes was chief, 
was not so much to imitate a man, as to make the people laugh at some 
odd conceit, which had commonly somewhat of unnatural or obscene 
in it. Thus, when you see Socrates brought upon the stage, you are not 
to imagine him made ridiculous by the imitation of his actions, but 
rather by making him perform something very unlike himself; some- 
thing so childish and absurd, as by comparing it with the gravity of the 
true Socrates, makes a ridiculous object for the spectators.’ 

2665. Measure... From the Clouds, 144 foll.: 

avnper ἄρτι Χαιρεφῶντα Σωκράτης 

ψύλλαν ὁπόσους ἅλλοιτο τοὺς αὑτῆς πόδας. 
2672-5. what need we know... Versified in Und. xliv. 70-3. 
2676. Tumbrell, Thespis’ cart: see A.P. 311. 
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2706 to the end. From Heinsius, De Tragedie constitutione, cap. iv, 
headed Ambitus tragedie, & magnitudo. Actio que sit tota & perfecta. 
Que sit vna actio, & quot modis unum dicatur. Quo modo in tragwadi una 
vequivatuy actio. “Quemadmodum qui edificium est aliquod facturus, 
primo ei locum designat; quem mox certa magnitudine ac ambitu 
definit: ita in tragcediz constitutione a philosopho est factum. Id in 
quo versatur tragoedia, est actio. Sicut autem adificio locus, sic tragoedia 
accommodatur actio; magnitudine, ambitu, proportione. Et vt aliam 
requirit magnitudinem vel regia vel aula, quam priuata domus: ita aliam 
trageedia actionem quam epos. Nam cum vtriusque similis sit actio, 
sicut ibi vtriusque est locus; spatio vtrobique multum differunt; hic 
actio, 101 locus. Iam vero, tum perfect tum totius actionis imitationem 
esse tragoediam, in definitione audiuimus. Sicut perfectus ac totus ad 
zedificium requiritur locus. Perfectum autem id est, cui nihil deest. In 
loco quidem edificij respectu, quod construitur: in actione autem 
tragoediz, que formatur. Perfectus autem, non pro regia aut aula, que 
majorem postulat, sed pro edificio ipso, edificij est locus. Ita spatium 
actionis, non pro epico opere immensum, sed pro dramate ipso requiritur 
perfectum. Id autem est minus. Totum autem est, quod principium, 
medium habet, & finem. Ita edificii locus est totus, quamuis minor sit 
quam aule. Tragcedie actionem esse totam oportet, licet minor sit quam 
epici. Sic perfectum animal est leo, quamuis multum elephanto con- 
cedat. Totum est leonis caput, licet minus sit quam vri aut tauri. Alteri 
enim differunt specie, & in sua absolutus est vterque: alterum partes 
habet suas, ideoque est totum. Sicut ergo omni in corpore, ita qualibet 
in actione, que sit iusti poematis subjectum, certa magnitudine est opus. 
que nec vasta, nec exigua sit nimis. Quippe id quod euenire oculis solet, 
corpus cum videmus, idem euenit memorize, cum actionem contempla- 
mur. Vastum enim corpus qui videt, dum in partibus heret, totum illud 
unicumque quod e partibus constat sequi intuitu non potest. In poe- 
mate, si magna nimium est actio, nemo totam simul cogitatione com- 
plectetur. Rursus si exile nimium est corpus, nulla ex intuitn illius 
oritur voluptas. Nulla enim datur contemplanti mora. Quia simul fit 
intuitus & euanescit. Sicut qui formicam videt. Nam cum partes 
fugiant conspectum, totum quoque prope est nullum. Idem fit in actione. 
Sicut enim ibi corpus oculorum, ita hic memorize obiectum est actio. 
Adde quod vt magna nimium conspectum; ita & memoriam excedant: 
parua vix admittant. Iam in omni corpore, quod quidem sit pulchrum, 
duo spectantur; magnitudo, & ordo. Etiam humano. Ideoque homines 
paruos, dici posse pulchros, negat alibi Aristoteles: verum venustos. 
Quia licet apto partium ordine ac proportione non careant, magnitudine 
destituuntur. Idem in actione quoque habet locum. Parum quippe est, 
partes in tragoedia esse omnes ; neque satis, apte disponi: nisi iusta quo- 
que sit totius magnitudo. Que ne nimium excrescat, illud quoque est 
cauendum. Nam quemadmodum in pulchro corpore esse magnitudinem 
oportet, sed quam facile complecti intuitus possit: ita in tragoedia 
actionem, sed quam absque aut difficultate aut molestia comprehendat 
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memoria. Quatenus autem possit produci, id vero est videndum. Omnis 
porro magnitudo, vel est rei ad rem aliam: vel ipsius rei ad se ipsam. 
Quarum altera ex natura rei petitur, estque artis: altera sine arte vila 
foris terminum habet.’ The magnitude of a tragedy Aristotle ἡ judicio 
autorum, sed cum certis legibus, relinquit. Primo enim crescere 60 vsq; 
recte ac produci posse, putat: donec pro earum que aguntur rerum 
ordine, vel necessario vel commode mutatio infertur. qui supremus est 
terminus. Cum videlicet aut prospera in aduersam, aut aduersa fortuna 
in secundam mutatur. Sicut ergo corpus, sine magnitudine pulchrum 
esse non potest, ita neq; actio trageedie. Et vt omnis qui pro rei natura 
est terminus, is habetur prestantissimus, qui est maximus, donec 
crescere amplius non potest: ita ipsam crescere hactenus tragoedice 
oportet actionem, donec necessario concludi debet. In quo duo sunt 
tenenda. Primo vt vnius non excedat solis ambitum. Secundo, vt di- 
gressioni locus relinquatur, & arti. Quippe quod in domo supellex 
ceteraq; ornamenta, hoc sunt episodia in tragoedia ac digressiones. 
Hactenus ergo, quantam esse fabulam tragoedie oporteat & actionem. 
Videndum est & illud; vtrum vnam. Vnum duobus dicitur, vt pluri- 
mum, modis. Vel quod vnicum est, separatum, ac simplex, sicut fuit 
ante. Vel quod compositum ex pluribus, vnum esse coepit, postquam 
plura illa jam coaluerunt. Priori modo, vnam esse oportere fabulam, 
nemo eruditus dixerit. Duo quippe in tragica requiri actione monuimus. 
magnitudinem justam, & equalem inter sese partium proportionem. 
Quorum neutrum, si sit vna actio ac simplex, non composita ex partibus, 
que tum ad eandem tendunt finem, tum proportione apta ac zequali 
inter sese componuntur, posse fieri uidetur. Que res plurimis ex ipsa 
antiquitate imposuit, etiamque hodie imponit. Sic non pauci arbitrati 
sunt olim, vnius actionem esse vnam. Puta Herculis, Thesei, Achillis, 
Vlyssis, & aliorum. Quod ineptum est ac falsum. Cum ab vno eodemque 
multa fieri omnino possint, que conjungi & referri ad eundem finem, 
commode non possunt. Quod non modo tragici prestantes, verum & 
poete epici, Homerus ac Maro, viderunt. Quanquam enim longe am- 
plius diffusiusque epici sit argumentum quam tragici, tamen plurima 
ZEnex Maro pretermisit. Non enim, quomodo sit natus, eductus, cum 
Achille conflixerit, prelio ereptus fuerit a Venere, sed hoc vnum, quo- 
modo in Italiam peruenerit, libris duodecim est persecutus. Quippe 
reliqua, de itinere, vrbis expugnatione, aliaque, non vt argumentum 
operis, sed vt argumenti episodia ponuntur. Ita & Homerus plurima 
Vlyssis preetermisit. Neque plura, quam que tendere ad eundem ac 
spectare finem videbantur, conjunxit. Contra ineptissime poete, quos 
philosophus recenset. quorum alter omnes Thesei, alter Herculis labores 
atque actiones fuerat complexus. Neque aliter intelligendus ille Iuuena- 
lis locus est de Codro: quem idcirco raucum ibi dixit, quod immensum 
opus, in quo omnes Thesei recenserentur actiones, summa cum & audi- 
torum molestia & sua, recitaret. Inter quas fuisse sane plurimas oportet, 
que nil inter se commune haberent. Quare neq; vnam siue actionem 
siue fabulam subiectum operis habebat, verum vnius. Caeterum vt 


— 
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domus non ex vno constat, sed est vna: ita non ex vno constat, sed est vna, 
actio trageedie. Vnum autem vt ex pluribus fiat, requiritur inprimis, 
tales vt sint partes, que conueniant, apteque inter se coniungi possint. 
Quod in actione quoque eodem modo se habet. Non enim ex omnibus 
separatis actionibus, vna fit actio: verum ex iis tantum, que sic inter se 
coherent, vt ex ijs aliquam si ponas, altera aut necessario aut vero simi- 
liter sequatur. Hocin quauis recte constituta tragcedia apparet. Exempli 
gratia, Sophoclis Aiacem videmus. Aiax armis priuatus, indignatur, & vt 
erat contumeliz impatiens, rabit ac furit. Ergo, quod pro tali est, multa 
sine mente agit, & postremo pro Vlysse pecudes mactat. Vbiad se redijt, 
opprobrii pertesus, manus sibiinfert. Prohibetur sepulchro. Hec coher- 
ent, vt oportet. non queecunque toto vite tempore ab Aiace sunt facta. 
Sed nec queelibet ex illis per se sufficit. Omnes vero congruentes, vnam 
illam statuunt, cujus sunt partes. Quippe & totam debere esse actionem 
diximus, & absolutam. Totum autem vt ex partibus constat, neque sine 
omnibus partibus est totum, ita vt sit absolutum, non modo omnes 
requiruntur partes, sed & tales, que sunt vere. Totius autem pars est 
vera, quam si tollas, aut movetur totum, aut non amplius est totum. 
Nam quod tale est, vt siue absit, siue adsit, nil intersit ad totum, pars 
totius dici non potest. Qualia sunt episodia, de quibus postea agemus. 
vel eiusdem viri actiones longe diuerse. Sic, exempli gratia, singulare 
Aiacis cum Hectore certamen, quod prolixe ab Homero describitur, ad 
Aiacem Sophoclis non spectat.’ 

Heinsius works out his points from the Poetics, chs. vii and viii. Jon- 
son occasionally retouches: thus in lines 2719-24 Aristotle says that no 
animal of vast size can be beautiful; the eye cannot take it all in at 
once, so the unity and the sense of the whole are lost for the spectator. 
‘So it would be with a creature a thousand miles long.’ Jonson makes 
the picture more definite by bringing in the earth-born giant Tityos, 
whose body spread over nine acres was cast into Tartarus (Odyssey, 
xi. 576-9). ε 

2714. Rhinocerote. Cf. Ep. xxviii. 4. 

2746. one Day. The usual misconception of Aristotle in Jonson’s day: 
what Aristotle did say was that tragedy ‘endeavours to keep as far as 
possible within a single circuit of the sun, or something near that’ 
(Poetics, v. 4). 

2751-63. Interpreted by Dryden in his comments on the unity of 
action: ‘For two actions, equally laboured and driven on by the writer, 
would destroy the unity of the poem; it would be no longer one play, 
but two: not but there may be many actions in a play, as Ben Johnson 
has observed in his Discoveries ; but they must be all subservient to the 
great one, which our language happily expresses in the name of wnder- 
plots: such as in Terence’s Eunuch is the difference and reconcilement 
of Thais and Pheedria, which is not the chief business of the play, but 
promotes the marriage of Cherea and Chremes’s sister, principally 
intended by the poet’ (Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ed. Ker, p. 41). 

2775. fought with Achilles. Iliad, xx. 156-352. 
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2776. by Venus. Iliad, v. 297-318. 

2778. evvor, wandering (Lat. error). 

2786. hoarse Codrus. Juvenal (Sat. i. 2) describes himself as ‘vexatus 
totiens rauci Theseide Cordi’, whose name has been misspelt owing to 
a confusion with a Codrus mentioned in Saf. iii. 203. Nothing more is 
known of Cordus. 

2812. of which hereafter. Jonson evidently intended to translate Hein- 
sius’ eleventh chapter, which discussed ‘Quando & qua ratione intexen- 
dum sit Episodium. Que Connexio sit, que Solutio. Artificium earum’. 

2813. Combat of Ajax with Hector. Iliad, vii. 181-312. 

2816. like a Brewers-carit .. . hobling. Cf. Nashe, Stvange News of the 
Intercepting Certain Letters (Works, ed. McKerrow, i, p. 275), ‘I would 
trot a false gallop through the rest of his ragged Verses, but that if 
I should retort his rime dogrell aright, I must make my verses (as he 
doth his) run hobling like a Brewers Cart vpon the stones, and obserue 
no length in their feete.’ ᾿ 

2816-20. See Introd. vol. viii, p. 559. Actius should be Accius or 
Attius, and the second and third lines should change places. Accius and 
Pacuvius were primitive Roman poets: for the archaic forms ‘terrai 
frugiferai’ cf. 1945 above. 


LEGES CONVIVALES 


WE noted in our textual introduction! the first appearance of these 
tavern laws in print, in Daniel Tossanus’s tribute to John James 
Frey, Oratio Panegyrica, Basel, 1636. Frey, professor of Greek at 
Basel, came to England in 1625, was incorporated M.A. of Oxford 
as a member of Christ Church on 4 July 1629,? and was ordained by 
the Bishop of St. David’s. Among his patrons were the future Earl 
of Strafford and Archbishop Ussher. He died dean designate of 
Armagh on 26 August 1636. 

On page 32 of Tossanus’s Oratio a visit of Frey’s to London is 
descriled. He saw Westminster Abbey and recorded the inscription 
on Edward the First’s grave, ‘Scotorum malleus’, and on Henry the 
Fifth’s (now lost), ‘Mastyx Henricus Gallorum hac conditur urna’, 
Then Tossanus quotes the Leges Convivales, which Frey copied, in 
order to light up his gloomy theme with a flash of cheerfulness. ‘Ut 
autem tristibus, aliquid toci admisced; Londini taberna vinaria est 
(Apollo ei nomen) famosissima; cujus non usquequeque vituperande 
leges convivales, nisi mea memoria decoxit, sunt iste.’ A careful text 
of the laws follows. | 

1 Vol. viii, p. 653. 


? The entry, communicated by Mr. Strickland Gibson, when keeper of the 
University archives, is given under this date in the Register of Convocation. 
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But there is an earlier reference to the Leges in a letter of John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carlton at The Hague, on 19 June 1624, 
preserved in the Public Record Office (S.P. xiv. 415): ‘I send here 
certain Leges conuiuales of Ben Johnsons for a faire roome or 
chamber lately built at the tavern or signe of the diuell and St. Dun- 
stan by temple-barre: they be resonable goode and not vnproper for 
such a place.’ This patronizing comment means that, in the opinion 
of this court newsmonger, Jonson’s faultless Latin would pass muster 
in a tavern; Chamberlain’s standard of reference was the state- 
rooms in Whitehall. But the important point in his letter is that 
he says the Apollo room had just been built. We may take it, 
therefore, that the Leges Convivales were composed for it in that 
year. 

The Apollo was a room on the first floor, as we learn from Prior 
and Montague, The Hind and the Panther Transversed, 1687, p. 22, 
describing a visit to ‘The Devil’; ‘Here they are, just going up stairs 
into the Apollo;... 


Thus to the place where Johnson sat we climb, 
Leaning on the same Rail that guided him; 
And whilst we thus on equal helps rely, 

Our Wit must be as true, our thoughts as high. 
. .. this the Scala Sancta we believe 

By which his Tvaditive Genius we receive.’ 


Here Jonson presided among the young poets and wits who were 
‘sealed of the Tribe of Ben’—such men as Herrick, Randolph, Carew, 
Marmion, Cartwright, Howell, and Lord Falkland—and who re- 
garded him as the first figure in the world of letters. It was charac- 
teristic of him that, as arbiter bibendi, he drew up a tavern code for 
these meetings. It was engraved in gold letters on a marble tablet 
over the mantelpiece. ᾿ 

Innkeepers had a habit of giving special names to the rooms in 
their taverns.’ Prince Hal in the First Part of King Henry IV, τι. 
iv. 25, quotes as typical language of an under-skinker, ‘Anon, anon, 
sir! Score a pint of bastard in the Half-moon’, and Jonson has ‘score 
a pint of sacke, 1’ the Conney’ at the Swan (Bartholomew Fanr, Ν. iv. 
205). But no innkeeper gave such a name as ‘Apollo’ to the room 
in which the poets gathered at “The Devil’. The suggestion came 
from an anecdote in Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus, ch. xli. Cicero and 
Pompey, running into Lucullus in the Forum, proposed to call on 

I The fashion lasted into the nineteenth century: ‘Lights in the Sun, John’, 
says the innkeeper of the Saracen in Pickwick, ch. 51; ‘I was shown up to 
a nice little bedroom, with Dolphin painted on the door, at Yarmouth’ (David 
Copperfield, ch. 8). 
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him, and he invited them to a meal. ‘“We will dine with you this 
evening,” said Cicero, ‘‘on condition that you give us just what is 
provided for yourself.’’ Lucullus raising objections and asking them 
to come another day, they refused, and they stopped him from con- 
ferring with his servants: only, at his request, they let him tell one 
of them in their presence, “ Dinner to-day in the Apollo”’. This was 
the name of one of his costliest rooms.’ The servants understood 
and prepared a dinner which cost fifty thousand drachmas. For 
allusions to this see Rabelais, Pantagruel, v. xx, ‘““En Apollo’’, disoit 
Luculle, quand festoyer voulait ses amis singulierement’, and Bur- 
ton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. 1621, p. 97, ‘Lucullus Ghost 
walkes still, and every man desires to sup in Afollo’. Clearly it was 
Jonson, not Simon Wadlow, who christened the new room at ‘The 
Devil’. 

The Leges have classical echoes borrowed from Horace and Mar- 
tial’s invitations to a plain dinner, Epistles, 1. v, and Epigrams, x. 
xlviii. The umbra in rule 1 was the Roman term for a guest not 
invited by the host, but brought by a guest whom he had invited: 
locus est et pluribus umbris (Horace, 1. 28). Rule 5, ‘In apparatu, 
quod convivis corruget nares, nil esto’, is from the same souce: ne, 
turpe toral, ne sordida mappa Corruget nares (1. 23). Rules 17 and 24, 
‘Joct sine felle sunto’, ‘Neminem reum pocula faciunto’, are Martial’s 
“Accedent sine felle toct’ and ‘nec faciunt quemquam pocula nostra 
veum’ (ll. 21, 24). Rule 23, “Ομ fords vel dicta, vel facta, eliminat, 

‘ eliminator’, is Horace’s ‘ne fidos inter amicos Sit qui dicta foras elimt- 
net’ (ll. 24-5). Rule 22, Lapitharum more scyphis pugnare . . . nefas 
esto, condenses two passages of the Odes of Horace: 


Ac nequis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 
‘Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 
debellata, (I. XVili. 7-9) 
and 
Natis in usum laetitiae scyphis 
pugnare Thracum est: tollite barbarum 
morem verecundumque Bacchum 
sanguineis prohibete rixis. (Ibid. xxvii. 1-4) 


And the conclusion ‘Focus perennis esto’, ‘Keep the inn-fire burning’, 
is from Martial’s poem on a happy life, x. xlvii. 4, which Jonson 
himself translated (Und. xc. 4). 

But poets had gathered in a shrine of Apollo before 1624. Dray- 
ton’s poem, “The Sacrifice to Apollo’, was printed in his Odes in 1619. 


Priests of APOLLO, sacred be the Roome, 
For this learn’d Meeting: Let no barbarous Groome, 
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How brave soe’r he bee, 

Attempt to enter; 

But of the Muses free, 

None here may venter; 
This for the Delphian Prophets is prepar’d: 
The prophane Vulgar are from hence debar’d. 


As a happy beginning to the feast the Muses are summoned, ‘those 
faire Nine, with their Violins’; next the Graces. 


Where be the Graces, where be those fayre Three ? 
In any hand They may not absent bee: 

They to the Gods are deare, 

And they can humbly 

Teach us, our Selves to beare, 

And doe things comely. ... 


Bring forth your Flaggons (fill’d with sparkling Wine) 
Whereon swolne Baccuus, crowned with a Vine, 
Is graven; and fill out, 
It well bestowing, 
To ev’ry Man about, 
In Goblets flowing: 
Let not a Man drinke, but in Draughts profound ; 
To our God PHoEBus let the Health goe Round. 


Let your Jests flye at large; yet therewithall 
See they be Salt, but yet not mix’d with Gall: 
Not tending to disgrace, 
But fayrely given, 
Becomming well the place, 
Modest, and even; 
That they with tickling Pleasure may provoke 
Laughter in him, on whom the Jest is broke. 


Two stanzas follow on singing the deeds of heroes and on reciting 


verse 
Or in the Sock, or in the Buskin’d Strayne, 


which show that playwrights took part in the gatherings. 
Charles Lamb was the first to point out that this poem is ‘a kind 
of poetical paraphrase of the Leges Convivales’.* For example, 


1. Nemo asymbolus, nisi umbra, huc venito. 
2. Idiota, insulsus, tristis, turpis, abesto 
3. Eruditi, urbani, hilares, honesti, adsiscuntor. 
4. Nec lecte feminez repudiantor. 
17. Joci sine felle sunto. 


1 Quoted in Swinburne’s Miscellanies, 1886, in his paper on ‘Charles Lamb 
and George Wither’. 
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The fourth rule can be illustrated from The Staple of News, 1626, 
Ill. iii, 8-10, where the poet Madrigal says, 


I ha’ supt in Apollo! Atm. With the Muses? Map. No, 
But with two Gentlewomen, call’d, the Graces. 
Atm. They were ever three in Poetyy. Map. This was truth, Sir. 


Mr. B. H. Newdigate in a letter to The Times Literary Supplement, 
ΤΙ December 1937, said, ‘It is plain, I think, that Drayton’s Ode 
inspired some of the Leges Convivales.’ That is true, but even at 
this earlier date hints and suggestions may have come from Jonson. 
The inscription in the new room of “The Devil’ embodied them in 
stately Latin far beyond the reach of Drayton. ‘Convive nec muti, 
nec loquaces sunto’: if Jonson broke this rule, he is more likely to 
have been ‘loquax’ than ‘mutus’.? 

The literary associations of the Apollo are continuous. Jonson’s 
young admirer Shakerley Marmion was the first to celebrate it in 
A Fine Companion, 1633, 11. v, where Careless says: 


I am full 

Of Oracles, I am come from A Pollo, 
Would he had lent me his Tripos to stand upon; 
For my two legges can hardly carry me. 

4im1. Whence come you, from A pollo ? 

Car. From the heaven 
Of my delight, where the boone Delphicke God, 
Drinkes sacke, and keepes his Bacchanalias, 
And has his incense, and his Altars smoaking, 
And speakes in sparkeling prophesies ; thence doe I come. 
My braines perfum’d with the rich Indian vapour, 
And heightned with conceits: from tempting beauties, 
From dainty Musicke and Poeticke straines, 
From bowles of Nectar, and Ambrosiacke dishes: 
From witty Varlets, fine Companions, 
And from a mighty continent of pleasure, 
Sayles thy brave Carelesse. 


Oldwit in Shadwell’s Bury Fair, 1689, Act I, p. 6, says, ‘I myself, 
simple as I stand here, was a Wit in the last Age: I was created 
Ben Johnson’s Son, in the Apollo’. Shadwell might have written this 
to give point to Dryden’s gibe in the Defence of the Epilogue (1668) 


t An attempt was made by Lamb to take these symposia back to the 
description of ‘Saint Dunstanes charmed Well’ in Wither’s Shepherd’s Hunting 
(1. 228-36), also said to be situated in a dell, where Wither, Christopher Brooke 
and William Browne met. Gordon Goodwin identified this with Saint Dunstan’s 
well in Tottenham Wood in Middlesex near Bounds Green. The gatherings 
there were to hear poems. Jonson’s 18th and 19th rules were opposed to this. 
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at ‘some few old fellows’ with memories of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
who 


‘can tell a story of Ben Johnson, and, perhaps, have had fancy enough 
to give a supper in the Apollo, that they might be called his sons; and 
because they were drawn in to be laughed at in those times, they think 
themselves now sufficiently entitled to laugh at ours’. 


In the eighteenth century there is Isaac Bickerstaffe’s account of 
the wedding of his sister Jenny, described in The Tatler, no. 79, 
9-11 October 1709. 


“After the ceremony at church, I was resolved to entertain the com- 
pany with a dinner suitable to the occasion, and pitched upon the A pollo, 
at the Old Devil, at Temple Bar, as a place sacred to mirth, tempered 
with discretion, where Ben Jonson and his “‘sons”’ used to make their 
liberal meetings.’ 


One of the company ‘fell into a discourse of pleasure and entertain- 
ment, drawn from the rules of Ben’s Club, which are in gold letters 
over the chimney’. Swift records in The Journal to Stella, on 12 
October 1710, that he dined with Garth and Addison at the Devil 
Tavern; Garth paid the bill. In 1746 the Royal Society held its 
anniversary dinner there; the Council minutes state that in future 
the dinner would be at “The Devil’, but there is no record of any 
further meetings." In 1751 Dr. Johnson gave a supper there to 
honour Mrs. Charlotte Lennox: Sir John Hawkins described the 
‘magnificent’ apple-pie stuck with bay-leaves, because she had 
written verses; and Johnson crowned her with laurel (Life of Johu- 
son, 1787, i, p. 286). In 1774 William Kenrick lectured on Shake- 
speare in the Apollo, and The Monthly Miscellany for April, p. 141, 
published an engraving of the end of the room with Kenrick de- 
claiming ; it is quite commonplace and might be any room in a public 
hall, but there is one point of interest ; it shows a gallery crowde 
with ladies. 

The tavern came to an end in 1787 when Child the banker pur- 
chased the freehold for £2,800 and erected on the site a row of houses 
called Child’s Place and a portion of the bank. 


‘Over the Door at the Entrance into the APOLLO’ was the bust 
of the god and the verses of welcome. These are preserved at the 
bank of Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., the successors of Child. The bust 
is of terra-cotta, repainted. The head is laurel-crowned and turned 
to the left, the drapery is fastened on the left shoulder with a heavy 
brooch. Mrs. Katharine A. Esdaile-gave a good reproduction of it 


τ See the Royal Society’s Notes and Records, no. 2, October 1938. 
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in an article on Jonson and the tavern published in Essays and 
Studies of the English Association, xxix (1944), pp. 93-100. She 
describes it as the earliest English seventeenth-century terra-cotta 
known, and she conjectures that the sculptor was Edward Marshall 
(1598-1674), the author of the bust of Drayton in Westminster 
Abbey. The laurel crown resembles Drayton’s, and the work is in 
Marshall’s strong and masculine manner. 


Over the Door of the Apollo. 


2-4. Oracle of Apollo with a glance of Rabelais’ ‘Oracle of the Bottle’ 
(S. of N. Iv. ii. 8). There is also a reference to the two forms of the 
tripod distinguished in Athenaeus, 11. vi, ὃ 38, the οἰκεῖος λέβης or kettle 
of the first fragment of Aeschylus and the κράτηρ or drinking bowl: 
καὶ οὗτός ἐστιν 6 τῆς ἀληθείας τρίπους. διὸ Ἀπόλλωνος μὲν οἰκεῖος διὰ τὴν EK μαντικῆς 
ἀλήθειαν, Διονύσου δὲ διὰ τὴν ἐν μέθῃ. 

3. Potile, two-quart tankard. 

4. Tower Bottle, so called from its shape. 

6. Truth itself. οἶνος, ὦ φίλε παῖ, λέγεται καὶ ἀλαθέα, Alcaeus fragm. 57, 
taken over by Theocritus, Idyll xxix. 1. It was crystallized in the pro- 
verb ‘In vino veritas’. 

8. Sym, the King of Skinkers. Simon Wadlow, the keeper of the 
tavern, the ‘braue Duke Wadloo’ of S. of N. 11. v. 128: ‘Simon the King, 
Will bid us welcome’ (ibid. 130). In Dryden and Davenant’s version of 
The Tempest, 1674, 111. 111, when Ariel has substituted a bottle of water 
for Trincalo’s bottle of sack, he says, ‘It was a cold gulp, such as this, 
which kill’d my famous Predecessor, old Simon the King’. Wadlow’s 
title came from the drinking song, ‘Old Sir Simon the King’, host of 
the Crown, printed in Hales and Furnivall’s Percy Folio MSS., ‘Loose 
and Humorous Songs’, pp. 124-7. The refrain is 


4 


Sayes old Simon the King 

with his ale-dropt hose, and his malmsey nose, 
with a hey ding, ding a ding, 

with a hey ding ding, 

quoth Simon the king. 


The song is early: the refrain ‘Hey ding a ding’ is quoted as a ballad 
title in Laneham’s Letter from Kenilworth, 1575. 

Skinkers, tapsters (Poet. τν. v. 133). 

12. the Milke of Venus. ἡδύς ye πίνειν οἶνος Ἀφροδίτης γάλα, a line of 
Aristophanes quoted by Athenaeus, x, p. 444d. 

the Poets’ Horse. From the epigram on Cratinus, Anth. Pal. xiii. 29: 


aay, ΄ / AY a > a 
οἶνός τοι χαρίεντι πέλει ταχὺς ἵππος ἀοιδῷ, 


LA A ψ. 
ὕδωρ δὲ πίνων χρηστὸν οὐδὲν ἂν τέκοις. 


Οἱ. Poetarum Pegasus, S.W. 111. i. 24, and 5. of N. τν. ii. 9. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


I 


RosBERT, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Jermyn, who followed Essex, 
accompanying him to Cadiz in 1597 and to Ireland in 1599, was 
baptized at Rushbrook in 1601. He died in 1623. Chamberlain 
wrote to Carleton on 6 December, ‘A purple fever is prevalent and 
has carried off . . . Sir Thomas Jermyn’s eldest son .. .’ (S.P. 14, 
clv. 21). See Rushbrook Parish Registers 1567 to 1850, by S. H. A. 
Harvey, 1903, pp. 231- 2. 

The church of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, which contained the epi- 
taph was destroyed in the Fire of London. The Parish Register for 
1623 has “Robert Jermyn Sonne of St Thomas Jermyn was buried 
le 5 December’. Strype recorded in 1720 that there was ‘A fair 
Monument in the South Isle, at the upper end’ (see Stow, 1754, 6th 
edition, i, p. 574), so that it probably survived the fire and was swept 
away at a vandal restoration. 


I. diuynare. Jonson was thinking of the quotation from the first book 
of the Annales of Quintus Claudius recorded by Aulus Gellius, xvi. ii. 
16: ‘Nam haec maxime versatur deorum iniquitas, quod deteriores 
sunt incolumiores: neque optimum quemquam inter nos sinunt 
diurnare.’ 

7. apicibus, ‘the summit’, ‘highest ornament’. But the word is laxly 
used: the ‘apex’ was literally a pointed piece of olive-wood, with a lock 
of wool round the base, worn by the flamines of ancient Rome: see 
Jonson’s reference to it in K. Ent. 542-5. Hence ‘regum apices’, the 
royal tiara, in Horace, Odes, 111. xxi. 20. Cicero once uses the word 
metaphorically in De Senectute, § 60, ‘apex est autem senectutis aucto- 
ritas’. 

13, 14. Quoted or put together by Jonson? The ugly ellipse of ‘Morti 
ut’ at the central point of the pentameter suggests that the couplet is 
not classical. With the thought cf. Martial, x. liii, which Jonson adapted 
for Solomon Pavy in Ep. cxx. 

14. PPPP. Query, pro pietate Parentes posuerunt. 


II 


Of exceptional interest because Jonson had the lines printed on 
an inset leaf for the copy of Cynthia’s Revels which he sent to Lady 
Bedford. The Bedford copy, bound in limp vellum, has the Russell 
crest, a goat passant, stamped on both covers. Compare the similar 
dedication leaf to Camden which follows in ITI. 
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IV 
Sir John Rowe was one of Jonson’s most intimate friends and died 


in his arms. See the Drummond Conversations, 155-9, 184-7, Ept- 
grams xxvii, xxxii, and xxxili, and the account of him in volume 1, 


pages 224-5. 


το. L.M.D.D., Lubente mente donat dedicat. 
11. Nec prior est... Untraced. 


Vv 


The graceful motto is from Martial, Epzg. vi. 1xi. το. 

Another autograph dedication to Queen Anne is in a gift-copy of 
The Masque of Queens, 1609, in the British Museum: it is printed in 
vol. vii, p. 279. ' 


VI 


The Dutch scholar Joachim Moors, Moers, or Morsius (1593-1643) 
was professor of history and of Greek at Leyden, afterwards pro- 
fessor of history at the Danish University of Soroé. He was a great 
authority on Greek antiquities ; a number of his studies on this sub- 
ject were published in Gronovius’ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graeca- 
vum. His album had nearly eight hundred names. He visited 
England in 1619 and 1620. The autographs of John Verneuil, 
assistant librarian of the Bodleian, on 16 October 1619, and of 
Thomas James, the librarian, on 22 December 1619, are included. 
The next year found him in London: Jonson’s entry is on I January 
1619-20, and Camden’s on 26 January. 


2, 3. From Seneca, Epistle ii. 5. 


VII 


Captain Francis Segar, whose album contains the inscription, was 
brother to Sir William Segar, Garter Principal King of Arms. A note 
in the album says: ‘The abovementioned Francis Segar as Agent for 
his master abovementioned in the 3 and roth years of King James 
the first was rewarded by the King with two Chains of Gold with 
Medals weighing 38 oz. 5 dwt. of the value of £135 as appears upon 
the Account of the Master of the Kings Jewell House in the respective 
years of the said Kings Reign’ (R. B. Haselden). The album con- 
tains a large number of autograph inscriptions by famous men, both 
English and foreign, from 1599 to 1611. It has the signatures of 
King James and Prince Henry in 1604; Robert, Earl of Essex, 
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George Buck, Henry Wotton, Inigo Jones, Nicholas Breton, and Sir 
Walter Ralegh. 


1. Praeter aquas ... Martial, Epig. 1. lxxvi. 9, το. 

6, 7. nobis ...memorando. Martial, 1. xv. 1:‘O mihi post nullos, Tuli, 
memorande sodales.’ 

15. Magnum ... Horace, Sat. 1. vi. 62-3. 

17. Nilte... Inthe form ‘Nec te...’ Persius, Sative, i. 7. A favourite 
quotation ; Jonson appended it to the Ode to the Earl of Desmond (Und. 
xxv) in the autograph copy. 

18-20. Ista notaui vnus prefixed by Jonson to a quotation from 

e Juvenal, Sative vii. 53-5. 


Vill 


In the Field Sale-Catalogue (lot 252) this inscription is arranged 
in altar-shape, and this is probably the correct form. 


To my perfect Freind Mr. 
Francis Crane. 
I erect this Altar 
of Freindship. 
And leaue it as the eternall 
Witnesse of my Loue. 
Ben. Jonson. 


For Francis Crane see the introduction to Sejanus, vol. iv, pages 
332-3. 
IX 
For Sir Robert Townshend see vol. i, pp. 30, 31 n. 


XI 


Alexander Glover was a clerk in Bingley’s office of the receipt of 
the Exchequer. In the Domestic State Papers of James the First’s 
reign, under date 18 April 1618, is a grant to Alexander and Vincent 
Glover of the office of gamekeeper in Lambeth Marsh and elsewhere 
in the county of Surrey for life. On 25 August 1620 is a warrant to 
him as ‘keeper of the game near London’ to inquire after poachers. 
On 17 October 1623 Abraham Williams solicits for himself and for 
his brother Charles the office of keeper of the game at Wimbledon 
that he may breed ducks in his own fishponds there and stop people 
from shooting them; he has compounded with Vincent Glover, the 
keeper, for his patent. In January 1638 a pension of (50, granted 
by James I out of the Exchequer on 3 November 1610, is assigned 
by John Leadon to Alexander Glover and John Rowden. 

John Taylor, the water-poet, dedicated The Nipping and Snipping 
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of Abuses, 1614, ‘To my very Good Friends Master Alexander Glover, 
M:. Iohn Rowdon, and Νίτ. Iohn Burges’. To Glover he said: 


Though Rich Pecunia (that all states commands) 
In Numbers numberlesse runs through your hands: 
Yet this I know, it neuer moues the minde 

From goodnesse, that to goodnesse is inclinde. 


The ‘Chequer Inke’ was a present from John Burges (Und. lv. 2). 


W. R. Chetwood in his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ben 
Jonson, Esq; 1756 prints on pp. 70, 71 what he calls ‘Epithalamium™ 
in Puellam Oxoniensem’, for the genuineness of which he will not 
vouch. His own authority on such a question is worthless. 


Hic Jacet, 
Leta in spe Resurrectionis, 
Maria BirD: 
Puella eximiz pulchritudinis ; 
Mire suavitatis comitatisque ; 5 
Nulla venustas animo defuit, 
Nullus corpori decor: 
Egregia sua sibi soli latuere merita ; 
Tandem in illius sinum recepta, 
Quem maximé concupiverat. Io 
Lubenter nature persolvens debitum 
Placidé conquievit. 


In line 8 Chetwood printed ‘sole’. 


JONSON’S LITERARY RECORD 


HIS is not what it is the fashion to call an allusion-book ;! mere 
allusions have found their place in the commentary. And pro- 
logues and epilogues to revivals of Jonson’s plays have been printed 
in the chapter on stage-history (vol. ix, pp. 163-258). The collec- 
tion here is in the main a portrait-gallery of criticism recording the 
tributes of his friends and the strictures of antagonists. The enemies 
are more interesting than the friends; they are, as a rule, more 
sincere. Taken altogether, this is a wonderful testimony to an out- 
standing and formidable personality. First come the commendatory 
poems of the early texts and contemporary poems on the individual 
works; next come verse and prose criticisms written in Jonson’s 
lifetime, followed by the numerous elegies on his death. Finally 
there is the criticism of the Restoration and a few later pieces. 
I In 1922 J. F. Bradley and J. Q. Adams published The Jonson Allusion- 
Book, a collection from 1597 to 1700. It was reviewed severely by G. C. Moore 
Smith in the M.L.R., 1924, xix, pp. 111-13, and supplemented by G. E. 


Bentley in Shakespeare and Jonson, their Reputations in the Seventeenth Century 
compared, 1945. We have borrowed some examples from the latter. 
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PARI 
ON JONSON’S WORKS 


I. PAYMENTS IN PHILIP HENSLOWE’S DIARY 


THESE items are taken from Sir W. Greg’s edition in two volumes, 
1904 and 1908. 


Folio 24. ky of Bengemenes Iohnsones 
Share as ffoloweth 1597 


Ry the 28 of Iuly 1597. . iijs ixt 


Folio 234. lent vnto Bengemen Iohnson player the 28 of Iuly 
1597 in Redey mony the some of fower powndes to 
be payd yt agayne when so euer ether I or any 
for me shall demande yt I saye . 

witnes E Alleyn & Iohn synger 


itty} 


A curious combination: Greg suggests that the ‘Share’ might be one 
that Jonson thought of acquiring in the Admiral’s company, but there 
is no other payment. 


Folio 37’. lent vnto Bengemen Iohnsone the 3 of desemb3 1597 
vpon a Bocke w* he was to writte for vs befor 
crysmas next after the date herof w% he showed the }xxs 
plotte vnto the company I saye lente in Redy money 
vnto him the some of . 


Folio 43”. lent vnto Bengemen Johnson the 3 of desemb3 1597 
vpon a boocke w he showed the plotte vnto the 
company w“ he promysed to dd vnto the company 
at cryssmas next the some of 


xxs 


Folio 233”. lent Bengemyne Iohnson the 5 of mee y 7597 \ vs 
I(n) Redy mony the some of 


The date is 1598: query, a further loan on the unfinished play. 


Folio 49. lent vnto the company the 18 of aguste 1598 to bye 
a Boocke called hoote anger sone cowld of mt porter 
mr cheattell & bengemen Johnson in fulle payment 
the Some of 


ji 
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Folio σαν. Lent vnto Robert shawe ὅς lewbey the 23 of octob3 
1598 to lend vnto m™ Chapmane one his playe boocke|...,; 
& ij ectes of a tragedie of bengemens plotte the 
some of : : 


Is this tragedy of Jonson’s the play mentioned above which he pro- 
mised to finish by Christmas 1597? 


Folio 63”. Lent vnto w™ Borne alles birde the Io of aguste 
1599 to Lend vnto bengemyne Iohnsone & thomas 
deckers in earneste of ther boock w“ they (are) a 
writtenge called pagge of p(leymeth the some 


Page of Plymouth is lost ; the plot can be inferred from ‘The Lamenta- 
tion of MasteT Pages wife of Plimmouth, who being enforced by her 
Parents to wed him against her will, did most wickedly consent to his 
murther, for the love of George Strangwidge ; for which fact she suffered 
death at Barnstaple in Devonshire’ (Roxburghe Ballads, ed. Hindley, ii, 


pp. 191-5). 


Folio 64. Lent vnto Thomas downton the 3 of Septe™3 1599 
to lend vnto Thomas deckers Bengemen Iohnson 
hary chettell & other Ientellman in earneste ofa play }xxxxs 
calle Robart the second kinge of scottes tragedie 
the some of ; 


vnto Bengemen Iohnsone in earneste of a Boocke 


Folio 64". Lent vnto w™ Borne the 27 of Setmb3 1599 to lend 
xx" 
called the scottes tragedie the some of 


This play is lost. Sir Edmund Chambers suggests that the ‘other 
Jentellman’ was Marston. 


Folio 94. Lent vnto mr alleyn the 25 of septemb3 1601 to 
lend vnto Bengemen Johnson vpon his writtinge ΧΧΧΧἕ 
his adicians in geronymo the some of . 


Folio 106%. Lent vnto bengemy Iohnsone at the a poyntment 
of E Alleyn & w™ birde the 22 of June 1602 in 
earneste of a Boocke called Richard crockbacke 
& for new adicyons for Ieronymo the some of 


xli 


The additions printed in the 1602 quarto of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy 
are probably not Jonson’s: see the discussion in vol. ii, appendix ix, 
pp. 237-45. A point that may be added to the arguments there adduced 
is that additions made in 1602 would not be likely to be printed in that 
year before they were ‘staled to the stage’. The play of Richard Crook- 
back is lost. 
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Il. GEORGE CHAPMAN ON SEJANUS 


In SEIANVM 


Ben. Jonson! 


Et Musis, et sibi 
in Delicijs. 


O brings the wealth-contracting Ieweller 
Pearles and deare Stones, from richest shores & streames, 
As thy accomplisht Trauaile doth confer 
From skill-inriched soules, their wealthier Gems; 
So doth his hand enchase in ammeld Gould, 
Cut, and adornd beyond their Natiue Merits, 
His solid Flames, as thine hath here inrould 
In more then Goulden Verse, those betterd spirits; 
So he entreasures Princes Cabinets, 
As thy Wealth will their wished Libraries ; 
So, on the throate of the rude Sea, he sets 
His ventrous foote, for his illustrous Prise ; 
And through wilde Desarts, armd with wilder Beasts, 
As thou aduenturst on the Multitude, 
Vpon the boggy, and engulfed brests 
Of Hyrelings, sworne to finde most Right, most rude: 
And he, in stormes at Sea, doth not endure, 
Nor in vast Desarts, amongst Woolues, more danger ; 
Then we, that would with Vertue liue secure, 
Sustaine for her in euery Vices anger. 
Nor is this Allegorie vniustly rackt, 
to this strange length; Onely that Iewels are, 
In estimation meerely, so exact: 
And thy worke, in it selfe, is deare and Rare. 
Wherein Minerua had beene vanquished, 
Had she, by it, her sacred Loomes aduanc’t, 
And through thy subiect wouen her graphicke Thread, 
Contending therein, to be more entranc’t ; 
For, though thy hand was scarce addrest to drawe 
The Semicircle of Sezanus life, 
Thy Muse yet makes it the whole Sphere, and Lawe 
To all State Liues: and bounds Ambitions strife. 
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And as a little Brooke creepes from his Spring, 
With shallow tremblings, through the lowest Vales, 
As if he feard his streame abroad to bring, 
Least prophane Feete should wrong it, and rude Gales; 
But finding happy Channels, and supplies 
Of other Fordes mixe with his modest course, 
He growes a goodly Riuer, and descries 
The strength, that mannd him, since he left his Source ; 
Then takes he in delightsome Meades, and Groues, 
And, with his two-edg’d waters, flourishes 
Before great Palaces, and all Mens Loues 
Build by his shores, to greete his Passages: 
So thy chaste Muse, by vertuous selfe-mistrust, 
Which is a true Marke of the truest Merit, 
In Virgin feare of Mens illiterate Lust, 
Shut her soft wings, and durst not showe her spirit ; 
Till, nobly cherisht, now thou lett’st her flie, 
Singing the sable Orgies of the Muses, 
And in the highest Pitche of Tragedie, 
Mak’st her command, al things thy Ground produces. 
But, as it is a Signe of Loues first firing, 
Not Pleasure by a louely Presence taken, 
And Bouldnesse to attempt ; but close Retiring, 
To places desolate, and Feuer-shaken ; 
So, when the loue of Knowledge first affects vs, 
Our Tongues doe falter, and the Flame doth roue 
Through our thinne spirits, and of feare detects vs 
T’attaine her Truth, whom we so truely loue. 
Nor can (saith 4schilus) a faire young Dame, 
Kept long without a Husband, more containe 
Her amorous eye, from breaking forth in flame, 
When she beholds a Youth that fits her vaine; 
Then any mans first taste of Knowledge truly 
Can bridle the affection she inspireth: 
But let it flie on Men, that most vnduly 
Haunt her with hate, and all the Loues she fireth. 
If our Teeth, Head, or but our Finger ake, 
We straight seeke the Phisitian ; If a Feuer, 
Or any curefull maladie we take, 
The graue Phisitian is desired euer: 
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But if proud Melancholie, Lunacie, 
Or direct Madnesse ouer-heate our braines, 
We Rage, Beate out, or the Phisitian flie, 
Loosing with vehemence, euen the sense of Paines. 
So of Offenders, they are past recure, 
That with a tyrannous spleene, their stings extend 
Gainst their Reprouers; They that will endure 
All discreete Discipline, are not said t’offend. 
Though Others qualified, then, with Naturall skill, 
(More sweete mouthd, and affecting shrewder wits) 
Blanche Coles, call Illnesse, good, and Goodnesse ill, 
Breath thou the fire, that true-spoke Knowledge fits. 
Thou canst not then be Great? yes. Who is he, 
(Said the good Spartane King) greater then I, 
That is not likewise iuster? No degree 
can boast of emminence, or Emperie, 
(As the great Stagerite held) in any One 
Beyond Another, whose Soule farther sees, 
And in whose Life the Gods are better knowne: 
Degrees of Knowledge difference all Degrees. 
Thy Poéme, therefore, hath this due respect, 
That it lets passe nothing, without obseruing, 
Worthy Instruction ; or that might correct 
Rude manners, and renowme the well deserving: 
Performing such a liuely Euidence 
in thy Narrations, that thy Hearers still 
Thou turnst to thy Spectators; and the sense 
That thy Spectators haue of good or ill, 
Thou iniect’st ioyntly to thy Readers soules. 
So deare is held, so deckt thy numerous Taske, 
As thou putt’st handles to the Thespian Boules, 
Or stuckst rich Plumes in the Palladian Caske. 
All thy worth, yet, thy selfe must Patronise, 
By quaffing more of the Castalan Head ; 
In expiscation of whose Mysteries, 
Our Netts must still be clogd, with heauy Lead, 


To make them sincke, and catche: For cheerefull Gould, , 


Was neuer found in the Pierian Streames, 
But Wants, and Scornes, and Shames for siluer sould. 
What, what shall we elect in these extreames? 
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Now by the Shafts of the great CYRRHAN Poet, 
That beare all light, that is, about the world ; 
I would haue all dull Poet-Haters know it, 
They shall be soule-bound, and in darknesse hurld, 
A thousand yeares, (as Sathan was, their Syre) 
Ere Any worthy, the Poetique Name, 
(Might I, that warme but, at the Muses fire, 
Presume to guard it) should let Deathlesse Fame 
Light halfe a beame of all her hundred Eyes, 
At his dimme Taper, in their memories. 
Flie, flie, you are to neare; so odorous Flowers 
being held too neere the Sensor of our Sense, 
125 Render not pure, nor so sincere their powers, 
As being held a little distance thence ; 
Because much troubled Earthy parts improue them: 
Which mixed with the Odors we exhall, 
Do vitiate what we drawe in. But remooue them 
130 A little space, the Earthy parts do fall, 
And what is pure, and hote by his tenuitye, 
is to our powers of Sauor purely borne. 
But flie, or staie: Vse thou the assiduitie, 
Fit for a true Contemner of their scorne. 
135 Our Phoebus may, with his exampling Beames, 
Burne out the webs from their Arachnean eyes, 
Whose Knowledge (Day-star to all Diadems,) 
Should banish knowledge-hating Policies: 
So others, great in the Scientiall grace, 
140 His Chancelor, fautor of all humane Shils ; 
His Treasurer, taking thém into his Place, 
Northumber, that, with thém, his Crescent fils, 
Graue Worc’ster, in whose Nerues they guard their fire, 
Northampton, that to all his height in bloud, 
145 Heightens his soule, with them, And Deuonshire, 
In whom their Streams, ebd to their Spring, are Floud, 
Oraculous Salisburie, whose inspired voice, 
In State proportions, sings their misteries, 
And (though last Namd) first, in whom They reioyce, 
150 To whose true worth, They vow most obsequies, 
Most Noble Suffolke, who by Nature Noble, 
And iudgement vertuous, cannot fall by Fortune, 
Who when our Hearde, came not to drinke, but trouble 
The Muses waters, did a Wall importune, 
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(Midst of assaults) about their sacred Riuer ; 
In whose behalfes, my poore Soule, (consecrate 
To poorest Vertue) to the longest Liuer, 
His Name, in spight of Death, shall propagate. 
O could the World but feele how sweete a touch 
A good Deed hath in one in loue with Goodnesse, 
(If Poesie were not rauished so much, 
And her composde Rage, held the simplest Woodnesse, 
Though of all heates, that temper humane braines, 
Hers euer was most subtle, high, and holy, 
First binding sauadge Liues, in ciuile Chaines: 
Solely religious, and adored solely,) 
If men felt this, they would not thinke a Loue, 
That giues it selfe, in her, did vanities giue; 
Who is (in Earth, though lowe) in Worth aboue, 
Most able t’honour Life, though least to liue. 
And so good Friend, safe passage to thy Freight, 
To thee a long Peace, through a vertuous strife, 
In which, lets both contend to Vertues height, 
Not making Fame our Obiect, but good life. 


Ome forth SEIANVS, fall before this Booke, 
And of thy Falles Reuiuer, aske forgiuenesse, 
That thy lowe Birth and Merits, durst to looke 
A Fortune in the face, of such vneuennesse ; 
For so his feruent loue to Vertue, hates, 
That her pluckt plumes should wing Vice to such calling, 
That he presents thee to all marking States, 
As if thou hadst beene all this while in falling. 
His strong Arme plucking, from the Mzdle-world, 
Fames Brazen House, and layes her Towre as lowe, 
As Homers Barathrum ; that, from Heauen hurld, 
Thou might’st fall on it: and thy Ruines growe 
To all Posterities, from his worke, the Ground, 
And vnder Heau’n, nought but his Song might sound. 
Hec Commentatus est 
Georgius Chapmannus. 


Text from the Quarto 1605, § 3, 4, AI™. Fr, 1616, {| 4”-5Y, reprinted 
it in a shorter form, omitting ll. 53-92, 127-58, 175-88. In 1. 93 F1 
reads ‘Besides, thy Poéme’, and in 1. 160 ‘The Knowledge hath, which 
is in loue with goodnesse’. For the proof-corrections in this poem see 
vol. iv, pp. 333-4: Miss Bartlett (Poems of Chapman, p. 471) adds two 
others, ‘Presence’ for ‘presence’ (54) and ‘emminence,’ for ‘emminence’ 
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(88). Our theory that Chapman collaborated with Jonson in the original 
form of Sejanus receives some support from the acknowledgement of 
Suffolk’s help in ll. 153 foll. that when ‘our Hearde’ came to trouble 
the Muses’ waters, he made a defence ‘about their sacred Riuer’; Chap- 
man here associates himself with Jonson. 


III. HUGH HOLLAND ON SEJANUS 
For his worthy Friend, the Author. 


In that, this Booke doth deigne SEIANVS name, 
Him vnto more, then Cesars Loue, it brings: 

For, where he could not with Ambition’s wings, 
One Quill doth heaue him to the height of Fame. 

5 Yee great-Ones though, (whose ends may be the same,) 

Know, that (howeuer we do flatter Kings,) 
Their Fauours (like themselues) are fading things, 
With no lesse Enuie had, then lost with Shame. 

Nor make your selues less honest then you are, 

10 To make our Author wiser then he is: 

Ne of such Crimes accuse him, which I dare 

By all his Muses sweare, be none of his. 
The Men are not, some Faults may be these Times: 
He acts those Men, and they did act these Crimes. 

Hvcu HoLianp. 
From the Quarto 1605, A2™. Alsoin F1, § 6%. For Holland see U.V. vi. 


IV. ‘CYGNUS’ (SWAN?) ON SEJANUS 
To the deseruing Author. 


Hen I respect thy argument, I see 
An Image of those Times: but when I view 
The wit, the workemanship, so rich, so true, 
The Times themselues do seeme retriu’d to me. 
5 And as Setanus, in thy Tragedte, 
Falleth from Ce@sars grace; euen so the Crew 
Of common Play-wrights, whom Opinion blew 
Big with false greatnesse, are disgrac’d by thee. 
Thus, in one Tragedie, thou makest twaine: 
10 And, since faire workes of Iustice fit the part 
Of Tragick writers, Muses doe ordaine 
That all Tragedians, Maisters of their Arte, 
Who shall hereafter follow on this tract, 
In writing well, thy Tragedie shall acte. 


From the Quarto 1605, A2'. CYGNVS. 
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V. ‘TH. R’ (SIR THOMAS ROE?) ON SEJANUS 
To his learned, and beloued Friend 


vpon his equall worke. 


EIANVS, great, and eminent in Rome, 
Rays’d aboue all the Senate, both in grace 
Of Princes fauour, authority, place, 
And popular dependance; yet, how soone, 
Euen with the instant of his ouerthrowe, 
Is all this Pride and Greatnesse now forgot, 
(Onely that in Former grace he stood not) 
By them which did his State, not Treason knowe! 
His very Flatterers, that did adorne 
Their neckes with his rich Meddales, now in flame 
Consume them, and would loose euen his Name, 
Or else recite it with reproach, or scorne! 
This was his Romane Fate. But now thy Muse 
To vs that neither knew his Height, nor Fall, 
Hath rays’d him vp with such memoriall, 
All future States and Times his name shall vse. 
What, not his Good, nor III could once extend 
To the next Age, thy Verse, industrious, 
And learned Friend, hath made illustrious 
To this: Nor shall his, or thy fame haue end. 
Th. R. 


From the Quarto 1605, Azv. Sir Thomas Roe in his dispatches (Public 
Record Office, S.P. 97, bundle 9, nos. 5, 6) giving an account of Turkish 
affairs to Wotton, says: ‘Y°’ Lp. can doe no greater work of charity, 
then to remember mee in this Banishmt. you see what stuffe you shall 
haue for requitall. I am sure good matter for Ben Iohnson, I had rather 
see it acted on a stage then here.’ 


VI. JOHN MARSTON ON SEJANUS 
Amicis, amici nostri dignissimi, dignissimts, 
Epigramma. 
D; 
Ionannes MarstTonivs. 


EE ready Friendes, spare your vnneedfull Bayes, 
This worke dispairefull Enuie must euen praise: 
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Phebus hath voic’d it, loud, through ecchoing skies, 
SEIANVS FALL shall force thy Merit rise. 


For neuer English shall, or hath before 
Spoake fuller grac’d. He could say much, not more. 


From the Quarto 1605, A3°. 


Io 


VII. WILLIAM STRACHEY ON SEJANUS 
Vpon SELANVS. 


Ow high a Poore man showes in low estate 
Whose Base is firme, and whole Frame competent, 
That sees this Cedar, made the Shrub of Fate, 
Th’on’s little, lasting ; Th’others confluence spent. 
And as the Lightning comes behind the Thunder 
From the torne Cloud, yet first inuades our Sense, 
So euery violent Fortune, that to wonder 
Hoists men aloft, is a cleere euidence 
Of a vaunt-curring blow the Fates haue giuen 
To his forst state: swift Lightning blindes his eyes, 
While Thunder from comparison-hating Heauen 
Dischargeth on his height, and there it lyes: 
If men will shun swolne Fortunes ruinous blastes, 
Let them vse Temperance. Nothing violent lastes. 
William Strachey. 


From the Quarto 1605, A3'. 


Io 


VIII. ΦΙΛΟΣ ON SEJANUS 
To him that hath so excell’d on 


this excellent subiect. 


Hy Poeme (pardon mee) is meere deceat. 
Yet such deceate, as thou that dost beguile, 

Art iuster farre then they who vse no wile: 

And they who are deceaued by this feat, 

More wise, then such who can eschewe thy cheat. 
For thou hast giuen each parte so iust a stile, 
That Men suppose the Action now on file; 

(And Men suppose, who are of best conceat.) 

Yet some there be, that are not moou’d hereby, 
And others are so quick, that they will spy 
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Where later Times are in some speech enweau’d ; 
Those wary Simples, and these simple Elfes: 
They are so dull, they cannot be deceau’d, 
These so vniust, they will decéaue themselues. 
ΦΙΔΟΣ. 


From the Quarto 1605, Α3Ὁ, which misprints the name ΦΙΔΟΕ. In 
1. 3 ‘Art’ for ‘Are’ is Gifford’s correction. 


IX. ‘EV. B’ (EDMUND BOLTON?) ON SEJANUS 
To the most understanding Poet. 


Hen in the GLoBEs faire Ring, our Worlds best Stage, 
I saw Seanus, set with that rich foyle, 
I look’t the Author should haue borne the spoile 
Of conquest, from the Writers of the Age: 
But when I veiw’d the Peoples beastly rage, 
Bent to confound thy graue, and learned toile, 
That cost thee so much sweat, and so much oyle, 
My indignation I could hardly ’asswage. 
And many there (in passion) scarce could tell 
Whether thy fault, or theirs deseru’d most blame; 
Thine, for so shewing, theirs, to wrong the same: 
But both they left within that doubtfull Hell. 
From whence, this Publication setts thee free: 
They, for their Ignorance, still damned bee. 
Ev. Β. 


From the Quarto 1605, A3¥. ‘E. B.’ prefixes verses to Volpone: pro- 
bably the Edmund Bolton, who nominated Jonson for a place in the 
proposed Academy of 1610 (vol. i, p. 86) and praised Jonson’s English 
in his Hypercritica, 1618 (ibid., p. 124). If so, ‘Ev. B’ seems to be a 
misprint for ‘Ed. B.’ 


X. EDMUND BOLTON ON VOLPONE 
AD VTRAMQVE ACADEMIAM, 


De ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Jonsonio. 


Ic ille est primus, qui doctum drama BRITANNISs, 

GRAIORVM antiqua, et LATIL monimenta Theatri, 
Tanquam explorator versans, falicibus ausis 
Prebebit: Magnis ceptis Gemina astra fauete. 


Io 


Io 


Io 


15 
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Alterutra veteres contenti laude: Cothurnum hic, 

Aig; pari soccum tractat Sol scenicus arte; 

Das VOLPONE 10c0s, fletus SEIANE dedisti. 

At st IonsoniAs mulctatas limite Mvsas 

Angusta plangent quiquam: Vos, dicite, contra, 

O nimitim miseros quibus ANGLIS ANGLICA lingua 

Aut non sat nota est; aut queis (ceu trans mare natis) 

Haud nota omnino: Vegetet cum tempore Vates, 

Mutabit patriam, fietq; ipse ANGLVS APOLLO. 

E. B. 
From the Quarto 1607, § 4”. In F1, 1616, { 6", signed ‘E. Botton’. 

4 Prebebit] Prebebit Ὁ, Fi ceptis Fri: ceptis Q. 9 Angusta] 
Angusto Gifford, perhaps rightly. 11 ceu] seu Q, Fi. 


XI. JOHN DONNE ON ‘VOLPONE’ 
Amicissimo © meritissimo 


Ben: Ionson. 


Vod arte ausus es hic tud, PoETA, 

Si auderent hominum Deig; iuris 
Consulit, [veteres] sequi emularierd, 
O omnes saperemus ad salutem. 
His sed sunt veteres araneosi; 
Tam nemo veterum est sequutor, vt tu 
Illos quos sequeris nouator audis. 
Fac tamen quod agis; tutque prima 
Libri canitie induantur horda: 
Nam cartis pueritia est neganda, 
Nascanturque senes, oportet, illi 
Libri, quejs dare vis perennitatem. 
Priscis, ingenium facit, labérque 
Te parem; hos superes, vt & futuros, 
Ex nostra vitiositate sumas, 
Qua priscos superamus, & futuros. 

I. Ὁ. 


From the Quarto 1605, Ar’. In Fr 1616, J 6". ‘I. D.’ is John Donne. 
In 1. 3 emularierg ends a line of 13 syllables; Professor P. Maas corrects 
it by deleting ‘veteres’ as an interpolation; it breaks the sense and +he 
metre and seems to have been unintelligently taken up from ‘veteres’ 
in line 5. With this elimination the ‘qudd’ of line 7 necessarily becomes 
“quos’, The poem then becomes coherent. Scan ‘sequi,’ as in Catullus, 
Ixii 7, ‘uno in lectuls, erudituli.’ In line 16 ‘vt’ is found in some copies 
before δέ, taken from the ‘vt’ in line 14. 
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XII. T. R. (SIR THOMAS ROE?) ON VOLPONE 
To my friend M’ Tonson. 


EPIGRAMME., 


Onson, to tell the world what I to thee 
Am, ’tis Friend. Not to praise, nor vsher forth 
Thee, or thy worke, as if it needed mee 
Send I these ri’mes to adde ought to thy worth: 
So should I flatter my selfe, and not thine; 
For there were truth on thy side, none on mine. 
CT ads) 


To the Reader. Vpon the worke. 


F thou dar’st bite this Foxe, then read my ri’mes; 
Thou guilty art of some of these foule crimes: 
Which, else, are neyther his, nor thine, but Times. 


If thou dost like it, well; it will imply 
Thou lik’st with iudgement, or best company: 
And hee, that doth not so, doth yet enuie. 


The auntient formes reduc’d, as in this age 
The vices, are; and bare-fac’d on the stage: 
So boyes were taught t’abhorre seene Dronkards rage. 
1. ΚΕ. 
From the Quarto 1607, AI’. 


XIII. FRANCIS BEAUMONT ON VOLPONE 
To my deare friend, M’ Beniamin Ionson, 
vpon his Foxe. 


F it might stand with Justice, to allow 

The swift conuersion of all follies ; now, 
Such is my Mercy, that I could admit 
All sorts should equally approue the wit, 
Of this thy euen worke: whose growing fame 
Shall raise thee high, and thou it, with thy Name. 
And did not Manners, and my Loue command 
Mee to forbeare to make those vnderstand, 


Io 
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20 
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Whome thou, perhaps, hast in thy wiser doome 

Long since, firmely resolu’d, shall neuer come 

To know more then they do; I would haue showne 

To all the world, the Art, which thou alone 

Hast taught our tongue, the rules of Time, of Place, 

And other Rites, deliuer’d, with the grace 

Of Comick stile, which onely, is farre more, 

Then any English Stage hath knowne before. 

But, since our subtle Gallants thinke it good 

To like of nought, that may be vnderstood, 

Least they should be disprou’d; or haue, at best, 

Stomachs so raw, that nothing can digest 

But what’s obscene, or barkes: Let vs desire 

They may continue, simplie, to admire 

Fine clothes, and strange words ; and may liue, in age, 

To see themselues ill-brought vpon the Stage, 

And like it. Whilst thy bold, and knowing Muse 

Contemnes all praise, but such as thou wouldst chuse. 
PBs 


‘ 


From the Quarto 1607, A2™. In Fr 1616, § 6, signed ‘FRANc. BEAvV- 


MONT’. 


XIV. “Ὁ. Ὁ. (DUDLEY DIGGES?) ON VOLPONE 


To my good friend. M’ Ionson. 


HE strange new follies of this idle age, 

In strange new formes, presented on the Stage 
By thy quick Muse, so pleas’d iudicious eyes; 
That th’once-admired antient Comoedies 
Fashions, like clothes growne out of fashion, lay 
Lock’d vp from vse: vntill thy Foxe birth-day, 
In an old garbe, shew’d so much art, and wit, 
As they the Laurell gaue to thee, and it. 


From the Quarto 1607, A2v. 


XV. ‘I. ΟἾΟΝ VOLPONE 
To the ingenious Poet. 


He Foxe, that eas’d thee of thy modest feares, 
And earth’d himselfe, aliue, into our eares, 
Will so, in death, commend his worth, and thee 
As neyther can, by praises, mended bee: 
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Tis friendly folly, thou maist thanke, and blame, 
To praise a booke, whose forehed beares thy Name. 
Then Ionson, onely this (among the rest) 
I, euer, haue obseru’d, thy last work’s best: 
Pase, gently on; thy worth, yet higher, raise ; 
Till thou write best, as well as the best PLAYES. 
Lace 


From the Quarto 1607, Az2v. ‘I. C.’ reappears in verses accompanying 
Jonson’s before The Husband, 1614. ‘I. C. Gent.’ published ‘ Epigrams 
served out of 52 severall dishes’ in 1603 or 1604. Mr. B. H. Newdigate 
suggested John Cooke of Hartshill, Warwickshire, identifying him with 
the ‘I. Cooke’, a friend of Drayton who prefixed verses to the Legend 
of Great Cromwell, 1607. The ‘I. C.’, who replied to Jonson’s Ode on 
the failure of The New Inn in 1629, is not necessarily the same person. 


XVI. GEORGE CHAPMAN ON VOLPONE 


To his deare Friend, Beniamin Jonson 
his 
VOLPONE. 


Ome, yet, more forth, VOLPONE, and thy chase 
Performe to al length, for thy breath wil serue thee ; 
The Vsurer shal, neuer, weare thy case: 
Men do not hunt to kill, but to preserue thee. 
Before the bést houndes, thou dost, still, but play; 5 
And, for our whelpes, alasse, they yelp in vaine: 
Thou hast no earth; thou hunt’st the Mzlke-white way ; 
And, through th’ Elisian feilds, dost make thy traine. 
And as the Symbole of lifes Guard, the Hare, 
That, sleeping, wakes; and, for her feare, was saf’t: 10 
So, thou shalt be aduaunc’d, and made a Szarre, 
Pole to all witts, beleeu’d in, for thy craft. 
In which the Scenes both Marke, and Mystery 
Is hit, and sounded, to please best, and worst ; 
To all which, since thou mak’st so sweete a cry, 15 


Take all thy best fare, and be nothing curst. 
σ.(. 


From the Quarto 1607, 3". With the emphatic pointing of ‘bést’ (5) 
compare Chapman’s lines on Sejanus ‘thém’ (141, 142, 145). 
445.11 Y 


Io 
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XVII. ‘E. S’ (EDMUND SCORY?) ON VOLPONE 
To my worthily-esteemed M Ben: 


Tonson. 


OLPONE now is dead indeed, and lies 
Exposed to the censure of all eies, 
And mouth’s; Now he hath run his traine, and show’n 
His subtill body, where he best was knowne ; 
In both Minerua’s Cittyes: he doth yeeld, 
His well-form’d-limbes vpon this open field. 
Who, if they now appeare so faire in sight, 
How did they, when they were endew’d with spright 
Of Action? Yet in thy praise let this be read, 
The Foxe will liue, when all his hounds be dead. 
pA 
From the Quarto 1607, A3Y. Gifford conjectured E. 5. to be Edward 
(Edmund?) Scory. Edmund prefixed verses to Drayton’s Heroicall 
Epistles, 1619. ; 


XVIII. JOHN FLETCHER ΟΝ VOLPONE 


To the true M’ in his 
Art, B. Ionson. 


Orgiue thy friends; they would, but cannot praise, 
Inough, the wit, art, language of thy PLAYEs: 
Forgiue thy foes; they will not praise thee. Why? 
Thy Fate hath thought it best, they should enuy. 
Faith, for thy Foxes sake, forgiue then those 
Who are not worthy to be friends, nor foes. 
Or, for their owne braue sake, let them be still 
Fooles at thy mercy, and like what they will. 
Ι. Ἐ, 
From the Quarto 1607, A3Y. Τη]. 2 Inough, Q. reads Inough’ 


XIX. NATHAN FIELD ON VOLPONE 
To the worthiest Maister Ionson. 


Or mee, your Worke or you, most worthy Friend, 
("Mongst these vn-zequall’d Men) to dare commend, 
Were damnable presumption ; whose weake flame 
Can neither dimme, or light your full grow’n fame: 
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How can my common knowledge set you forth, 

When it wants art, and Art it selfe wants worth? 
Therefore, how vaine (although by you, made one) 
Am I, to put such saucy boldnesse on 

To send you Verses? vainer, to conceiue 

You do in my weake time so much beleeue, 

As, that without the forfeit of your owne 

Iudgement, you’ld let my pen, with theirs, be showne: 
Vnlesse, to haue me touch what they do write, 


To giue my lame-blind Muse sound strength, cleare sight. 


There’are, whose Playes (nere lik’d) do alwaies passe; 
That haue read more, then euer written was; 

Will ignorant be of nothing; euery place 

Th’ haue seene, or knowe; who, had they but the grace, 
That you do me (me thinkes) would say, your streine 
Exceeded PLAavtvs, HORACE, VIRGIL’S vaine: 

Two points they would hit, here; giue you your due, 
And tell the world how many names they knew 

Of Poets, and nought else. For, as the poore, 

To make one dinner, scrape at euery doore, 

Get here a bone, there tainted meate, here bread, 

To saue “hem from the number of the dead; 

Euen so, their Beggar-Muse hence steales a Scene, 
Thence begges a speach, & from most Plaies doth gleane, 
Till they haue made one: which is like, being showne, 
The Prisoners-basket, into which is throwne 

All mammocks, fish, and flesh, which but to eye 

Or sent, would make all (but the neare-steru’d) die. 
These I can now dispraise, But, how O Muse, 

Canst thou praise him, who hath more worth t’excuse 
Thy not-praysing, then thou faculty to praise ? 

His name (long since at highest) none can raise. 

Yet he, that couets worthy deedes, doth doe ’*hem; 

If nought, but meanes, withstand thee to pursue *hem; 
But, thou that wouldst ore his true praises looke, 
First, pray to vnderstand, then read his booke. 
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From Volpone, Quarto 1607, found only in the British Museum copy, 
C. 12. e. 17, and in the Wise copy, on a leaf inserted in signature A. 
See the description in vol. v, pp. 5, 6. 


Io 
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XX. FRANCIS BEAUMONT ON EPICOENE 
Vpon the Silent Woman 


Eare you bad writers, and though you not see, 
I will informe you where you happy bee: 
Prouide the most malicious thoughts you can, 
And bend them all against some priuate man, 
To bring him, not his vices, on the stage ; 
Your enuie shall be clad in so poore rage, 
And your expressing of him shall be such, 
That he himself shall thinke he hath no touch. 
Where he that strongly writes, although he meane 
To scourge but vices in a labour’d scene, 
Yet priuate faults shall be so well exprest 
* As men do act ’hem, that each priuate brest, 
That findes these errors in it selfe, shall say, 
He meant me, not my vices, in the play. 


From the Folio 1616, 6”. Perhaps written for a quarto: see vol. v, 
pp. 142-3. 


XXI. GEORGE LUCY ON THE ALCHEMIST 


To my friend, Mt Ben: Ionson. 
upon his Alchemist. 


Master, read in flatteries great skill 

Could not passe truth, though he would force his will, 
By praising this too much, to get more praise 
In his Art, then you out of yours doe raise. 
Nor can full truth be vttered of your worth, 
Vnlesse you your owne praises doe set forth: 
None else can write so skilfully, to shew 
Your praise: Ages shall pay, yet still must owe. 
All I dare say, is, you haue written well, 
In what exceeding height, I dare not tell. 

George Lucy. 


From the Quarto 1612, A3¥. Also in the Folio 1640, A6v. 
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XXII. FRANCIS BEAUMONT ON CATILINE 


To my Friend, M’ Ben: Ionson, 
upon his Catiline. 


F thou had’st itch’d after the wild applause 
Of common people, and had’st made thy Lawes 
In writing, such, as catch’d at present voyce, 
I should commend the thing, but not thy choyse. 
But thou hast squar’d thy rules, by what is good ; 5 
And art three Ages yet, from understood: 
And (I dare say) in it, there lies much Wit 
Lost, till thy Readers can grow vp to it. 
Which they can nere outgrow, to find it ill, 
But must fall backe againe, or like it still. 10 
Franc: Beaumont. 


From the Quarto 1611, A3Y. In F1, 1616, J 6. 


XXIII. JOHN FLETCHER ON CATILINE 
To his worthy friend M’ Ben. lonson 


E, that dares wrong this Play, it should appeare 
Dares vtter more, then other men dare heare, 
That haue their wits about ’>hem: yet such men, 
Dear friend, must see your Booke, and reade; and then, 
Out of their learned ignorance, crie ill, 5 
And lay you by, calling for mad Pasguill, 
Or Greene’s dear Groatsworth, or Tom Coryate, 
The new Lexicon, with the errant Pate; 
And picke away, from all these seuerall ends, 
And durtie ones, to make their as-wise friends 10 
Beleeue they are translaters. Of this, pitty, 
There is a great plague hanging ore the Citty: 
Vnlesse she purge her iudgement presently. 
But, O thou happy man, that must not die, 
As these things shall: leauing no more behind 15 
But a thin memory (like a passing wind) 
That blows, and is forgotten, ere they are cold. 
Thy labours shall outlive thee; and, like gold 
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Stampt for continuance, shall be current, where 
20 There is a Sunne, a People, or a Yeare. 
Iohn Fletcher. 
From the Quarto 1611, A3v, Aq’. 


XXIV. NATHAN FIELD ON CATILINE 


To his worthy beloued friend 
ld Ben Ionson. 


Ad the great thoughts of Catiline bene good, 
The memory of his name, streame of his bloud, 
His plots past into acts, (which would haue turn’d 
His Infamy to Fame, though Rome had burn’d), 
5 Had not begot him equall grace with men, 
As this, that he is writ by such a Pen: 
Whose inspirations, if great Rome had had, 
Her good things had bene better’d, and her bad 
Vndone; the first for ioy, the last for feare, 
το That such a Muse should spread them, to our eare. 
But woe to vs then: for thy laureat brow 
If Rome enioy’d had, we had wanted now. 
But, in this Age, where ligs and Dances moue, 
How few there are, that this pure worke approue! 
15 Yet, better then I rayle at, thou canst scorne 
Censures, that die, ere they be throughly borne. 
Each Subiect thou, still thee each Subiect rayses. 
And whosoe’er thy Booke, himselfe disprayses. 
Nat Field. 
From the Quarto 1611, A4t. In 1. 18 ‘whosoeuer’ Q. 


XXV. JOHN SELDEN ON THE WORKES, 1616 


Aptam Thréicij lyram Neanthus 
Pulset; carmina circulis Palemon 
Seribat; qui manibus facit Deabus 
Illotis, metuat Probum. Placere 
5 Te doctis tuuat auribus, placere 
Te raris tuuat auribus. Camenas 
Cum totus legerem tuas (Camene 
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Nam totum rogitant tue, nec vllam 
Qui pigré trahat oscitationem, 
Lectorem) et Numeros, Acumen, Artem, 
Mirum Iudicium, quod 156 censor, 
Ionsont, niminum licét malignus, 

Si doctus simul, exigat, viderem, 
Sermonem et nitidum, Facetidsa, 
Dignas Mercurio, noudsg, Gnomas 
Morum sed veterum, tuig, turis 
Quicquid Dramaticum tui legebam, 
Tam semper fore, tamg, te loquutum, 
Vi nec Lemnia notior sigillo 

Tellus, nec maculdé sacrandus Apis, 
Non cesto Venus, aut comis Apollo, 
Quam Musa fueris sciente notus, 
Quam Musa fueris tua notatus, 

Illa, que vnica, sydus vt refulgens, 
Stricturas, superat comis, minorum: 
In mentem subijt Stolonis allud, 
Lingua Pieridas fuisse Plauti 
Vsuras, Ciceronis atg, dictum, 
Saturno genitum phrast Platonis, 
Muse si Latio, Iouisg, Athenis 
Dixissent. Fore iam sed hunc et illas 
Tonsoni numeros puto loquutos, 
Anglis si fuerint virique fats. 

Tam, mi, tu sophiam doces amene, 
Sparsim tdmg, sophos amena sternis! 
Sed, tot delicias, minus placebat, 
Sparsis distraherent tot in libellis 
Cerdot cacule. Volumen vnum, 
Quod seri Britonum terant nepotes, 
Optabam, et thyasus chorusg, amantum 
Musas hoc cupiunt, tui laborum 

Et quicquid reliquum est, adhuc tuisg, 
Seruatum pluteis. Tibi at videmur 
Non tam querere quam parare nobis 
Laudem, dum volumus palam merentis 
Tot laurus cupidi reposta scripta; 
Dum secernere te tudsq, Musas 
Audemus numero vngule liquorem 
Gustante, vi veteres nouem sorores 

Εἰ sirvenibus & solent cicadis; 
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Dum & secernere posse te videmur, 
Efflictim petimus noutimg, librum, 
Qui nullo sacer haut petatur euo, 
Qui nullo sacer exolescat @uo, 

55 Qui curis niteat tuis secundis; 
Vt nos scire aliquid simul putetur. 
Atqui hoc macte 5165, velutg, calpar, 
Quod 4175 inferium, tibt sacremus, 
Vt nobis bené sit; tudma, frontem 

60 Perfundant edere recentiores 
Et splendor nouus. Inuident coronam 
Hanc taniam patria tibig, (quanta 
“Eternum ἃ merito tuo superbum 
Anglorum genus esse possit olim) 

65 Tantum qui penitus volunt amenas 
Sublatas literas, timéntue lucem 
JonsonI nimiam tenebriones. 

I. Selden I.C. 


From the Folio 1616, 93’, 47. There is an important statement in line 
55 that the Folio would have Jonson’s revised text (‘curae secundae’). 
Cf. Und. xiv, Jonson’s ‘Epistle’ to Selden. 


XXVI. EDWARD HEYWARD ON THE 
WORKES. 1616 


TO BEN. IONSON, 


on his workes. 


Ay I subscribe a name? dares my bold quill 
Write that or good or ill, 
Whose frame is of that height, that, to mine eye, 
Its head is in the sky? 
δ Yes. Since the most censures, beleeues, and saith 
By an implicit faith: 
Least their misfortune make them chance amisse, 
Tle waft them right by this. 
Of all I know thou onely art the man 
10 That dares but what he can: 
Yet by performance showes he can do more 
Then hath bene done before, 
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Or will be after; (such assurance giues 
Perfection where it liues.) 

Words speak thy matter; matter fills thy words; 
And choyce that grace affords 

That both are best: and both most fitly plac’t, 
Are with new VENVs grac’t 

From artfull method. All in this point meet, 
With good to mingle sweet. 

These are thy lower parts. What stands aboue 
Who sees not yet must loue, 

When on the Base he reads BEN. IoNSONS name, 
And heares the rest from Fame. 

This from my loue of truth: which payes this due 
To your iust worth, not you. 

Ed. Heyward. 


From the Folio 1616, § 4%. For Edward Heyward, Selden’s ‘chamber- 
fellow’, see Und. xiv. 70-82. 


XXVII. THOMAS D’URFEY ON 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 


O this rare place where Wit is taught, 

The Major now had Collin brought ; 
The House was Peopled with all sorts, 
The Cities product and the Courts, 
An Ancient Comick Piece they knew, 
Intitled the Fair of Bartholmew, 
Collin first thought as he came in, 
It had a Conventicle bin, 
And that mistaking of the day, 
The Major brought him there to pray ; 
He saw each Box with Beauty crown’d, 
And Pictures deck the Structure round ; 
Ben, Shakespear, and the learned Rout, 
With Noses some, and some without. 
Loud Musick sounding through his Ears, 
That were more sanctified than theirs, 
Made him a great while doubting stand, 
Till seeing Brother Zeal o’th Land, 
Give to his Canting Sister Greeting, 
Confirm’d him this must be a Meeting ; 
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With Eyes turn’d up and shake of Head, 
He now repeated all was said ; 

Admir’d the Habit of the Prig, 

And wink’d at stealing of the Pig,' 

As wisely knowing all those Slips, 
Natural to their Apocalips ; 

And that the Brethren may Steal, 

As well as lie, to shew their Zeal ; 

He had not long been in this Rapture, 


Which pleas’d him more than any Chapter ; 


But by the Nature of the Play, 

His Mood was turn’d another way ; 

For finding that a little after, 

Meerly to urge the Peoples Laughter, 
The Rabbi with loud Shouts and Mocks, 
Was for Slight reason set ith’ Stocks ; 
In Breast a suddain Anger glow’d, 

And instantly revenge he vow’d, 

As thinking this a base affront, 

To the whole Tribe of those that Cant; 
This Maggot working in his Pate, 

He starts from off the Bench he sate; 
And getting near half choak’d with Rage, 
Thus spoke to those upon the Stage. 


What Carnal Motion of the Beast ? 
What Demon Sirs has you possessest ? 
Or what curst Law is there that Grants, 
This Licence to affront the Saints, 
That labour in their strict Vocation, 
And sweat to teach Regeneration ? 

Is now th’eleventh Tryal come, 

In Persecution taught at Rome; 

That thus you dare disturb their Zeals, 
And tye unerring Truth by th’Heels? 
If so, we have no more to do, 

Both He and I will suffer too; 

If not, it never shall be said, 

An Elder to the Stocks was led, 

For all the Rabble to deride, 

Whilst I wear Bilboe by my side. 


1 ‘Pig’ should be ‘ Pie’. 
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The Actors when he first begun, 
By th’ Noyse were stopt from going on; 
Nor was the Audience less amaz’d, 
Who all on Collins out-side gaz’d; 
Who now possess’t with zealous Rage, 65 
Was getting up upon the Stage, 
With Sword in Hand resolv’d on War, 
With those who stock’d the Presbiter, 
For sake of Brotherhood to ease him, 
And from his Wooden Shame release him ; 70 
When Blew Coat Bully that stood by, 
And heard his Chattering Lunacy, 
Wondring to see a Country Lout, 
In Cassock Vile to make that Rout, 
His Noddle reaching with Battoon, 75 
Gave him a thump that brought him down: 
And now the Hubbub was so great, 
That each one rose from off his Seat ; 
All Laughing at his Garb and Look, 
Whom now they for a Madman took; 80. 
Till Collin who resolv’d to show, a 
He was a Wiser Man then so; 
Nor Begger as they might suppose, 
By the Humility of ’s Clothes; 
Oth’ suddain stopping the Discourse, 85 
Out of his Pocket pull’d his Purse, 
With tuenty pieces in’t of Gold, 
His proper Right to have and hold ; 
Yet this ceas’d not the loud uproar, 
But rather made the Laughter more ; 90 
And tho the Major fretting try’d, 
To take him off to tother side; 
And to inform him did his best, 
That what he saw, was but a Jest 
Yet he with late ill usage treated, 95 
Would forward, and had bin worse treated 
Had not a Female Wastcoateer, 
Came up, and whispering in his Ear, 
The ill match’d Combatant drawn off, 
Leaving the Crowd to shout and laugh. 100 
From Collin’s Walk through London and Westminster, A Poem in 
Burlesque, 1690, Canto iv, ‘Wednesdays Walk to the Play House’, pp. 
148-53. Collins is a Puritan from the country, who is taken about town. 
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XXVIII. RICHARD JAMES ON 
THE STAPLE OF NEWS 


To Mr Benj. Jhonson on 
his Staple of niews first 
presented. 


K€ 
* 

Ir if my robe and garbe were richly worth 

The dainger of a statute comming forth 
Were I or man of law or law maker 
Or man of Courte to be an vndertaker 
For judgement, would I then comme in and say 
The manye honours of your staple play. 
But being nothing so, I dare not haile 
The mightie floates of ignorance whoe saile 
With winde and tide, their Sires as stories tell 
In our eigth Harries time crownd Skelions Nell 
And y® foule Boss of Whittington with greene. 
Bayes which on living frontes are rarelye seene, 
Soone sprung soone fading but deserving verse 
Must take more lasting glorie from y® herse 
When vulgars loose their sight and sacred peeres 
Of poetrie conspire to make your yeeres 
Of memorie eternall, then you shalbe read 
By all our race of Thespians, board and bed 
And banck and Court, vallie and mountaine will 
Rejoice to knowe somme pieces of your skill, 
Your rich Mosaique workes inled by arte 
And curious industrie with everie parte 
And choice of all ye Auncients. So I write 
Though for your sake I dare not say and fight. 


From the autograph in Bodleian MS. James 35, f. 9. 

Richard James (1592-1638), scholar and antiquary, librarian to Sir 
Robert Cotton, also wrote of Jonson in an autograph letter preserved 
in MS. James 13, pp. 24-5: 


Tertullianus Cyprianus, Chrysostomus acriter invehuntur in artem 
Roscianam et spectacula. Vert non ducendi eori aculei adversus tra- 
goedias et comcedias nostri temporis, que vt plurimum liberrime sit 
a veterti illarii spurcitie in quibus etiad Xiano iam orbe, obscenitas ois 
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effundebatur, et preter cetera exuebantur vestibus populo spectante 
meretrices, et in conspectu eius ad satietatem vsq; impudicori lumini 
οὔ pudendis motibus detinebantur. . . . credo si reviviscerent ia patres 
111 libenter spectarent ingeniti foecundissimi Beniamini Jonsoni. quem 
vt Thuanus de petro Ronsardo censeo οἵ omni antiquitate comparandti 
si compta et plena sensibus poemata eius et scenica spectemus. cui non 
Catullianum illud et Martialis sunt in apologia. Nam Castt esse decet 
pitii poetam ipsii: versiculos nihil necesse est. et. 


innocuos censura potest permittere lusus 
lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba est: 


sed Chartam amat vita innocentiorem. vt quam reposcét in zeut longi 
elegantiorum manus, cum pulvis et vmbra tantt fuerit tam virginis 
charte pater. 
Ede tuos tandem populo Jonsone libellos 
Et cultum docto pectore profer opus 
Quod nec Cecropie damnent Pandionis artes 
Nec sileant nostri, pretereantg senes 
Ante fores stantem dubitas admittere famam 
Teg piget fame preemia ferre tue 
post te victuree per te quog vivere chartz 
Incipiant, cineri gloria sera venit. 


XXIX. THOMAS RANDOLPH ON THE NEW INN 


An answer to Mr Ben Iohnson’s Ode to perswade 
him not to leave the stage, 


En doe not leave the stage 
Cause ’tis a loathsome age ; 
For Pride, and Impudence will grow too bold, 
When they shall heare it told 
They frighted thee: stand high as is thy cause, 
Their hisse is thy applause. 
More just were thy disdaine, 
Had they approv’d thy vaine. 
So thou for them, and they for thee were borne, 
They to incense, and thou as much to scorne. 


Wilt thou engrosse thy store 
Of wheat, and powre no more, 
Because their Bacon-braines have such a tast 
As more delight in mast ? 
No; set ’em forth a board of dainties, full 
As thy best Muse can cull; 
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While they the while doe pine 

And thirst, midst all their wine. 
What greater plague can hell it selfe devise, 
Then to be willing thus to tantalize ? 


Thou canst not find them stuffe 
That will be bad enough 
To please their pallats ; let’ em thine refuse 
For some Pye-corner Muse ; 
Shee is to faire an hostesse, ’twere a sinne 
For them to like thine Iune: 
’*Twas made to entertaine, 
Guests of a nobler straine, 
Yet if they will have any of thy store, 
Give ’em some scraps, and send them from thy dore. 


And let those things in plush, 
Till they be taught to blush, 

Like what they will, and more contented bee 
With what Broome swept from thee. 

I know thy worth, and that thy lofty straines 
Write not to clothes but Braines: 
But thy great spleene doth rise 
Cause moles will have no eyes; 

This only in my Ben, I faulty find 

He’s angry, they’le not see him that are blind. 


Why should the Scene be Mute 
Cause thou canst touch a Lute 
And string thy Horace? let each Muse of nine 
Claime thee, and say thou art mine. 
’Twer fond to let all other flames expire 
To sitt by Pindar’s fire: 
For by so strange neglect, 
I should my selfe suspect 
The Palsie were as well, thy braines disease; 
If they could shake thy Muse which way they please. 


And though thou well canst sing, 
The glories of thy King; 

And on the wings of verse his chariot beare 
To heaven, and fixe it there: 

Yet let thy Muse as well some raptures raise, 
To please him, as to praise. 
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T would not have thee choose 
Only a treble Muse; 
But have this envious, ignorant Age to know, 
Thou that canst sing so high, canst reach as low. 60 


From Poems with the Muses Looking-glasse and Amyntas, 1638, 
Pp. 71-3. 


XXX. THOMAS CAREW ON THE NEW INN 


To Ben Johnson vppon occasion 
of his Ode to Himself. 


: Is true (deere Ben:) thy iust chastizing hand 
Hath fix’d vppon the sotted age, a brand 

To theyr swolne Pride, & empty scribling due, 

It can nor iudge, nor write: & yet ’tis true 

Thy comique Muse from the exalted line 

Toucht by thy Alchymist, doth since decline 

From that her Zenith, & foretells a redd 

And blushing Euening, when she goes to bedd. 

Yet such, as shall outshine the glimmering light 


With which all starrs shall guilde the following night. 


Nor thinke it much, since all thy Eagletts maye 
Indure the sunny tryall, if we saye 

This hath the stronger wing, & that doth shine 
Trickt vpp in fayrer plumes, since All are thine. 
Whoe hath his flock of caqueling Geese compard 
To thy tun’d quire of Swans? or whoe hath dar’d 
To call thy byrths deformd? but if thou binde 
By Cittie customs, or by Gauellkinde 

In equall shares, thy loue to all thy race, 

Wee maye distinguish of theyr sexe & place. 


Though one hand shape them, & though one brayne strike 


Soules into all, theye are not all alike. 

Why should the follies then, of this dull Age 
Drawe from thy penn such an immodest rage, 
As seemes to blast thy else immortall bayes, 


When thyne owne tongue proclaymes thy itch of prayse? 


Such thirst will argue drowth: no, lett be hurld 
Vppon thy workes, by the detracting world 
What malice can suggest, lett the rowte saye 
The running sandes, that ere thou make a playe 
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Count the slowe minuts, might a Godwin frame, 

To swallowe when th’hast done thy shippwrackt name, 
Lett them the deere expence of oyle vpbrayde, 
Suckt by thy watchfull lampe, w% hath betrayde 
To theft the bloud of mayrtird Authors, spilt 

Into thy inke, whilst thou growst pale w* guilt. 
Repine not at thy Tapers thriftie waste, 

That sleekes thy tearser Poems; nor is haste 
Prayse, but excuse: & if thou owercome 

A knottie writer, bring the bootie home. 

Nor thinke it theft, if the rich spoyles so torne 
From conquerd Authors, be as Trophies worne. 
Lett others glutt on the extorted prayse 

Of vulgar breath, trust thou to after dayes. 

Thy labour’d workes shall live, when Time deuoures 
Th’ abortiue ofspring of theyr hasty howers. 

Thou art not of theyr make, the quarrell lyes 
Within thyne owne virge; then lett this suffize 

The wiser world doth Greater Thee confess 

Then all men else, then Thyself only Less. 


- ag 


From the autograph in the Domestic State Papers, Charles I, clv, no. 
79, 1629. Printed in Carew’s Poems, 1640, with trifling variants, the 
chief of which is ‘rank’ for ‘make’, line 47. 


XXXI. ‘I. C.. ON THE NEW INN 


ODE. 
To BEN Jonson 


Upon his Ode to himselfe. 


I, 


Roceed in thy brave rage, 
Which hath rais’d up our Stage 
Unto that height, as Rome in all her state, 
Or Greece might emulate: 
Whose greatest Senators did silent sit, 
Heare and applaud the wit, 
Which those more temperate Times, 
Us’d when it tax’d their Crimes: 
Socrates stood, and heard with true delight, 
All that the sharpe Athenian Muse could write 
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Ik: 
Against his suppos’d fault ; 
And did digest the salt 
That from that full vaine did so freely flow: 
And though that we doe know 
The Graces joyntly strove to make that brest 
A Temple for their rest, 
We must not make thee lesse 
Than Aristophanes: 
He got the start of thee in time and place, 
But thou hast gain’d the Goale in Art and Grace. 


III. 


But if thou make thy feasts 
For the high relish’d guests, 
And that a Cloud of shadowes shall break in, 
It were almost a sinne 
To think that thou shouldst equally delight 
Each severall appetite: 
Though Art, and Nature strive 
Thy banquets to contrive: 
Thou art our * whole Menander, and dost + look 
Like the old Greek: think then but on his ¢ Cook. 


* Cesar cald Terence Menander half’d, because he wanted so much of his grace 
and sharpnesse. Ben: Jonson may well be cal’d our Menander, whole, or more: 
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exceeding him as much in sharpnesse and grace, as Terence wanted of him. - 


¢ Ben. Jonson is said to be very like the picture we have of Menander, taken from 
an ancient Medall. t Menander in a fragment of one of his Comedies, makes his 
Cook speak after this manner of the diversity of tastes: viz. 


What is his usuall fare: 

What Country man 15 he: 

These things tis meet the Cook should scan: 
For such nice guests as in the Isles are bred, 
With various sorts of fresh-fish nourished, 

In salt meat take little or no delight, 
But taste them with fastidious appetite: 


IV. 


If thou thy full cups bring 
Out of the Muses spring, 
And there are some foule mouthes had rather drink 
Out of the common sink: 
There let *>hem seek to quench th’Hydropick thirst, 
Till the swolne humour burst. 
445.11 Ζ 
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Let him who daily steales 

From thy most precious meales, 
(Since thy strange plenty findes no losse by it) 
Feed himselfe with the fragments of thy wit. 


V. 
And let those silken men 
(That know not how, or when 
To spend their money, or their time) maintaine 
With their consum’d no-braine, 
Their barbarous feeding on such grosse base stuffe 
As onely serves to puffe- 
Up the weak empty mind, 
Like bubbles, full with wind, 
And strive t’ingage the scene with their damn’d oaths, 
As they doe with the priviledge of their cloaths. 


VI. 
Whilst thou tak’st that high spirit, 
Well purchas’d by thy merit, 
Great Prince of Poets, though thy head be gray, 
Crowne it with Delphick Bay, 
And from the chiefe (pin) in Apollo’s quire, 
Take down thy best tun’d Lire, 
Whose sound shall pierce so farre 
It shall strike out the starre, 
Which fabulous Greece durst fixe in heaven, whilst thine 
With all due glory here on earth shall shine. 


VII. 
Sing English Horace, sing 
The wonder of thy King; 
Whilst his triumphant Chariot runs his whole 
Bright course about each Pole: 
Sing downe the Roman Harper; he shall raine 
His bounties on thy vaine: 
And with his golden Rayes, 
So guild thy glorious Bayes: 
‘That Fame shall beare on her unwearied wing, 
What the best Poet sung of the best King. 
TICs 


From Quintus Horatius Flaccus: His Avt of Poetry, 1640, A1ov—A12¥. 
‘I. C.’ has not been identified. 
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An Answer to the Ode of 
Come leave the loathed Stage, &c 


Ome leave this saucy way 
Of baiting those that pay 
Dear for the sight of your declining wit: 
*Tis known it is not fit, 
That a sale Poet, just contempt once thrown, 
Should cry up thus his own. 
I wonder by what Dowre 
Or Patent you had power 
From all to rap’t a judgment. Let’t suffice, 
Had you been modest, y’had been granted wise. 


*Tis known you can do well, 
And that you do excell 
As a Translator: But when things require 
A genius and fire, 
Not kindled heretofore by others pains ; 
As oft y’have wanted brains 
And art to strike the White, 
As you have levell’d right: 
Yet if men vouch not things Apocryphal, 
You bellow, rave and spatter round your gall. 


Jug, Pierce, Peck, Fly, and all 
Your Jests so nominal, 
Are things so far beneath an able Brain, 
As they do throw a stain 
Through all th’ unlikely plot, and do displease 
As deep as Pericles, 
Where yet there is not laid 
Before a Chamber-maid 


Discourse so weigh’d, as might have serv’d of old 


For Schools, when they of Love and Valour told. 


Why Rage then? when the show 
Should Judgment be and Know- 


ledge, that there are in Plush who scorn to drudge, 


For Stages yet can judge 


XXXII. OWEN FELLTHAM ON THE NEW INN 
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Not onely Poets looser lines but wits, 
And all their Perquisits. 
A gift as rich as high 
Is noble Poesie: 
Yet though in sport it be for Kings a play, 
Tis next Mechanick when it works for pay. 


Alceus Lute had none, 
Nor loose Anacreon 
E’re taught so bold assuming of the Bayes, 
When they deserv’d no praise. 
To rail men into approbation 
Is new in yours alone, 
And prospers not: For know 
Fame is as coy as you 
Can be disdainful; and who dares to prove 
A rape on her, shall gather scorn, not love. 


Leave then this humour vain, 
And this more humorous strain, 
Where self-conceit and choler of the bloud 
Eclipse what else is good: 


Then if you please those raptures high to touch, 


Whereof you boast so much ; 
And but forbear your Crown 
Till the world puts it on: 


No doubt from all you may amazement draw, 


Since braver Theme no Phebus ever saw. 


Ben: that there are .. .’ (31-3). 


XXXIII. R: GOODWIN 


Vindicia “fonsoniane 


Ince, what past Ages onlie had begun, 
and ventur’d at, Thou hast exactlie done ; 


And that the Ancients more precede not thee 
in Time, then thou dost them, in Poésie: 
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Staine not that Well-gaind Honour, with the Crude, 
or the rash Censure, of a Multitude 

of Silken fooles; who cannot vnderstand 

(for they were borne not to haue wit, but Land) 
Thy sublim’d Soule: but daily doe preferre 

those, who almost as diligentlie erre, 

as thou dost write ; more Comick rules mistake, 
then thou obseru’dst of old, or new dost make; 
Revenge those wrongs with pittie ; for wee see, 

tis Ignorance in them, noe Crime in thee, 

that moulds their Iudgments. Who ere chanc’t to see 
that vast prodigious Loure-Gallerie, 

but at his Entrance (iudging by his Eyes) 

Would thinke the roof inclin’de, the floore did rise! 
And at the end, each Equidistant Side 

mett in one Point! though, there, they bee as wide 
as where he stood; soe they who now adaies 

Come to behold, not vnderstand thy Plaies ; 

With weake-ey’d Iudgment, easelie may depresse 
thy loftie Muse, extoll the Lowlines, 

of trampled Poets; with Sinister Witt, 

Contract thy Dexterous vaine to answear it, 

and be deceau’d like him, or as those Eyes, 


? 


Which, through grosse vapours, and thick ayre that flies 


close to the earth, the riseing Sun can view, 

and with deluded Sence doe iudge it true, 

that, then, hee’s twice as Great, as when he hath ran, 
and is inthron’d, in their Meridian. 

Though at that time, he was more distant farre 
then the Whole Earth’s Semidiameter ; 

Euen so these Gallants, when they chance to heare 
A new Witt peeping in their Hemisphere, 

Which they can apprehend, their clouded Braines, 
Will straight admire, and Magnifie his Straines, 
farre aboue thine; though all that he hath done, 
is but a Taper, to thy brighter Sun; 


341 


Wound them with scorne! Who greiues at such Fooles tongues, 


doth not reuenge, but gratifie their wrongs. 
Who’s doom’d to erre, vnto himself must bee 
An Heretique, if he iudge right of Thee ; 
Icterick-eyes, all different colours thinke 

the same; What feauerish Palates drinke, 
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tast’s ill, though nere so good; wee find by Sence, 
eu’en Contraries may haue Coincidence. 

for, to a Smileing statue, let a hand 

adde some few Teares, though all the lines els stand, 
and Liniaments vntouch’t, it will appeare, 

like Sorrowes figure, and the liuely chere 

Drown’d into Sadnes ; soe when these bold Men, 
blindlie misled, shall temerate thy Pen, 

Adding their Censures ; thou maist seeme to bee, 

as different from Thy selfe, as they from Thee. 
Wer’t not the Sence I had of sacred writt, 

I should haue call’d it Blasphemy ’gainst witt, 

And Sacriledge ’gainst Art; but when I see 

They little knowe themselues, & farr lesse Thee. 
Their dislike is thine Honour; Hee that’s mou’d, 
With such mens censures; graunteth it half prou’d 
that he is guiltie ; Innocence no Lawes, 

Vertue feares no Detraction ; t’is no cause, 

Yet Argument of worth, in that t’is true, 

Your Witt cannot suite them, nor their Braines you. 
Could such poore Intellectualls as theirs, 

But reach thy pitch, the Mind, that now admires, 
Would then contemne Thee; Hee’s esteem’d by none, 
that can be vnderstood by euery one; 

Fear’st then, thy Fame that warr’s ’gainst Tyme; Thy Pen, 
that triumph’s, can be foil’d by Out-side Men? 

Such Aromatique Trees? is’t such a Grace 

t’haue pretious Barkes, when as the Timber’s base? 
Had they been halfe soe vers’d in witt ; so bred 

in learned Authors, as they’re deepelie read 

in subtill Shop-Bookes, I confesse their Doome, 

that giue’s thee a Laurell now, had giu’n thee a Tombe. 
But scorne to stand, feare not to fall, by Votes 

of such imbroydered-glittering-Siluer Coates! 

The Capitol was sau’d, I doe confesse 

by watchfull Geese ; but when Roomes thankfulnes, 
a siluer goose erected, which there stood, 

did that discouer foes, or doe Roome good? 

Nor can these Gili-men, Thee. Thy dareing Pen, 
that may contend with Fate, can that feare men? 
When Roome, that quel’d the world, to thee had beene 
a debtor for her Safetie (had she seene, 
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or beene so blest, as to haue heard one lyne, 

Which thy Pen wrote of bloody Cataline) 

More, then to that vaine Consulls glorieing Style, 
Whose euery period seemes a German myle; 

Whose fluent tongue, more liuely, at that time, 
exprest his owne vaine-glorie, then their Crime; 

for words and Actions, might be easely knowne, 
the thought’s were only Cataline’s, and thine owne. 
And thou didst write, what he durst think, or dare: 
Could wee now Question Cataline, and compare 
Him with thy writeings, wee should sweare, almost, 
thy Muse had beene Confessor, to his Ghost ; 

And his soules Characters in his Front had read, 
Which threatned death, when he himself was dead. 
Had shee read thy Sejanus life, and fate ; 

World’s second Head! that Tympany of State! 

She had a wonder seene, farr greater, then, 

then was himselfe! him, equall’d by thy Pen! 

Nay more a miracle; for on thy Stage, 

Cesar’s out done in Crafte, Rome in her rage. 

The other workes, rais’d by thy skillfull hand, 
pittying the Worlds old wonders, they shall stand 
As Monuments of thee, more firme, amids 

all enuies blasts, then Zgypts Pyramids 

Those burthens of the Earth, ’gainst laboring stormes. 
Thus, then secur’d aboue the reach of Harmes, 
Low Soules can meditate; vse not that pen, 

that could affright the world, ’gainst such poore Men. 
Hee is more foole, then Tyrant, that would kill, 
His Enemie at once: too great an Ill 

It is to them, they cannot hurt thee: bee 

then wise to them as they are fooles to Thee. 

For if those men that built th’ Ephesian Pile, 

did feed the toil’d out Asses all the while 

on publique charge, whose younger strength did bring, 
Materialls to that Structure (as a thinge 

As great in Charity, for them to yeild 

food to those beasts, as Piety to builde 

Their Goddesse such a Temple) shal’t be thought 
that the ridiculous Asses, which once brought 

Thee such Materials, as haue made thy Stage, 

to be the Greatest wonder of our Age, 
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should not at last (tyr’d-out in Follies) gett, 
Licence to banquet, their Decrepit Witt, 
on Offall Poets ? on the Comon Store, 
and Scraps of witt? Nay greiue there are no more, 
135 to please their Tasts. for when Fooles plentie bee, 
Wise men are Miracles. When Rome did see, 
at Cesar’s Triumph, all the figures there, 
of rich Materials, Gold and Siluer were: 
And in the Triumph, next to his, not one, 
140 but caru’d in Wood, in Iuory, or Stone; 
They did conceiue, the last which they had seen, 
seru’d as a case to keepe great C@sars in: 
Soe after thy rare peeces, when wee heare 
such blockish Poéms, doe they not appeare 
15. like dark-foiles, closely sett ? which cannot shine, 
Yet giue what in themselues they want, to thine, 
Lustre and life; as they were only showne, 
to lock thy Memory vp on, not their owne; 
and that soe safelie too; that Fate from Thee 
150 Cannot take life; it may Mortalitie: 
Other Odliuion, then, thou ne’re shalt find, 
then that, which, with Thee, must put out Mankind. 
; R: Goodwin. 


From B.M. Harley MS. 4955, ff. 186-7. This reads like a quiet criti- 
cism of the Ode on the failure of The New Inn. 


XXXIV. ANONYMOUS 


The Cuntrys Censure on Ben Johnsons 
New Inn 


I ie (decaying Ben) and Counsell heare, 
witte haue their date and strength of braines may weare, 
Age, steept In sacke, hath quencht thy Enthean fier. 
Wee pittye now, whom once, wee did Admire: 
5 Surrender then thy right to th’ stage; forbeare 
to dare to wright what others Loath to heare, 
and Justlye, since thy Crazye Muse doth now, 
To quitte her Spartane prouince, fayntly knowe. 
Swear not by God tis good; for γῇ you doe: 
10 The world will taxe you" zeale, and Judgment too; 
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for In a Poett, yf that’s last regarded, 

New Inn’s discretion hath the(e) quite discarded 
from Aganippes pale; and plact the(e) Amonge 
Not the giddye headed, but the Vnbrowed Thronge. 
Rayle not att the Actors; doe not them Abuse, 
Action to dullnes Cannott Life Infuse ; 

for Velvett, Scarlett, Plush, doe tell you true, 

t’was not their Cloathes, but they, did blush for you 
to see; and was not that, Iust cause of rage? 
Weaknes and Impudence possest the stage, 
Iniurde the strength of Witt, now cloyde and dry. 
Goodstocke, Prue, Frampole, Huffell, Burst, Typ, Fly, 
And their Comrades, whose Language but to heare 
Might stricke A surffett Into A gentle eare. 

But lett me tell thee this, Ben, by the way, 

Thy Argument’s as tedious as thy play; 

Thou saist noe Palsye doth thy Brayne pan vex, 

I praye the<e> tell me what ? an Apoplex? 

Thy Pegasus can stirr, yett thy best Care 

Makes her but shuffle; lyke the parson(s) mare 
who from his owne side witt sayes thus by mee: 
hee hath bequeath’d his bellye vnto thee 

To holde that little Learning, which is fled 

Into thy Gutte from out thy Emptye head. 

Yett thou art Confident, & darst still sweare, 

The fault’s not In thy Brain, but In their eare. 
What dismale fate is this, thus on the<e> seaseth ? 
Thy worth doth fayle; thy Arrogance Increaseth ; 
Pride and presumption hath dethronde thy witt, 
And sett vpp Philautie In place of ytt, 

Thy Innbred Darling, whose stronge selfe Conceipt, 
forstalling prayse, did thy Iust prayse defeate. 


Worth being selfe praisd, doth fall; hee is the best Poett 


Can Iustly merritt Prayse, ὅς yett scarce knowe ytt. 
But tis New Inn’s disaster, not to knowe 

What or thy selfe, or others can Allow. 

Wee wronge the<e> nott, for take thy enraged Appeale, 
twill rather fester thy Mad wound then heale. 

For knowe, what (knowledge) Justly doth dispise, 

doth proue A greater scandall to our eyes; 

And sure that sensure must Impartiall bee 

whear readers and spectators both agree: 
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Yet, yff pure need Inforce thee to this shame, 

we proner are to Advise thee, then to blame. 
55 Since witte doe fayle, thou wert best, pore Cracktbraine elfe, 

To turne myne host, and keepe New Inn thy selfe: 

But Change thy signe γῇ thou’lt bee ruld by me, 

No more Light Hart, but Light Brayne lett ytt bee. 

Thy Hostler Peck Abused thus the Jade 

60 of this fatt-bellied Parson, who thes made. 


From Bodleian MS. Ashmole 38, pp. 79, 80: the text has been repunc- 
tuated. For the parson’s horse in ll. 30, 59, 60 see N.J. Il. i. 142-50. 


XXXV. JOHN POLWHELE ON THE NEW INN 


To the admired Ben Johnson to encourage him to write 
after his farewel to the stage. 1631. 
alludinge to Horace ode 26. Lib. 1. 
Musis amicus &c. 


En, thou arte the Muses freinde, 

greife, and feares, cast to the winde, 
sole secure, you Noethinge dreade, 
Inhabitante near Hippocrene, 

5 plucke sweete roses by that streame, 
put thy laurel-crownet on. 
What is fame, if thou hast none? 
See Apollo wth the Nine 
Sings, the chorus must be thine. 
Jo: Polw: 


From the manuscript Poems of John Polwhele, c. 1660, f. toa. Lent 
by Mr. Percy J. Dobell. 


XXXVI. ALEXANDER GILL ON 
THE MAGNETIC LADY 


Vppon Ben Jonsons Magnettick Ladye 


Parturient Montes Nascetur (ridiculus Mus). 


S this your Loadestone Ben that must Attract 
Applause and Laughter att each Sczene and Acte? 
Is this the Childe of your Bedridden witt, 
An<d> none but the Black-friers to foster ytt ? 
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Iff to the Fortune you had sent your Ladye 
Mongest Prentizes, and Apell-wyfes, ytt may bee 
Your Rosie Foole might haue some sporte begott 
Wh his strang habitt, and Indeffinett Nott. 

But whenas silkes and plush and all the witte 
Are Calde to see, and Censure as befitte, 

And yff your Follye take not, thay perchance 
Must heare them selues stilde Gentle Ignorance. 
Foh how yitt stinckes! what generall offence 
Giues thy Prophanes, and grosse Impudence! 

O, how thy frind, Natt Butter, gan to Melte 
Whenas the poorenes of thy plott he smelte, 
And Inigo wth laughter ther grewe fatt 

That thear was Nothing worth the Laughing att. 
And yett thou Crazy<ly)e art Confidente, 
Belchinge out full-mouthd oathes wth foule Intent, 
Calling vs Fooles and Rogues, vnlettered men, 
Poore Narrow soules that Cannot Iudge of Ben: 
Yett, νυ Ἢ is worse, after three shamfull foyles 
The Printers must bee putt to further toyles, 
Whereas Indeed (to vindicate thy fame) 
Th’hadst better giue thy Pamphelett to the flame. 
O what a strange Prodigious yeare twill bee 

Yff this thy playe Come forth In thirtye three! 
Lett Doomesday rather Come on New yeares Eue 
And of thy Paper plague the worlde bereaue. 
W°h Plague I feare worse then A sergeaunte bitt, 
Worse then the Infection or an Ague ffitt, 

Worse then Astronomers Deuynning Lipps, 
Worse then three sunns, A Comett or Eclipps; 
Or yff thy Learned brother Allestree 

(Who’s Homer ynto thee for Poetrye) 

Should tell of Raigne vppon Saint Swithins day, 
And that should wash the haruest Clean away. 
As for the Press, yf thy Playe must Come toote; 
Let Thomas Purffoot or Iohn Trundell doo’te 

In such Dull Charrectors as for releiffs 

Of fines and wrackes wee find in Begging briefes ; 
But in Capp-paper lett ytt printed bee 

(Indeed Browne paper Is to good for thee) 

And lett ytt (then) bee so Apocriphall 

As not to dare to venture on A stall 
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Exceppt ytt bee of Druggers, Grocers, Cookes, 
Victuallers, Tobackoe men, and suchlike Rookes ; 
From Bucklers Burye lett ytt not be barde, 
But thincke nott of Ducke lane or Paules Churchyarde. 
Butt to aduise thee, Ben, in this strict Age 
A Brickehill’s fitter for the<e> then A stage; 
Thou better knowes a groundsell how to Laye 
Then lay the plott or groundeworke of A playe, 
And better canst derecte to Capp a Chimney 
Then to Conuerse wth Clio, or Polihimny. 
Fall then to worke, In thy old Age agen 
Take vpp thy Trugg and Trowell, gentle Ben. 
Lett playes Alone, and yff thou neede wilte wright 
And thrust thy feeble Muse Into the Light, 
Lett Lowine Cease, and Taylor feare to Touch 
The Loathed stage; for thou hast made ytt such. 
finis Alexander Gill. 


From Bodleian MS. Ashmole 38, p. 15, revised and repunctuated. 
Some corrections have been taken from a version printed by J. Q. 
Adams in the M.L.R. vii, p. 296. For Jonson’s retort to this attack see 
U.V. xxxix. The Magnetic Lady was not printed till 1640; evidently 
Jonson was expected to follow the precedent of The New Inn and to 
print the play at once when it failed on the stage. 


XXXVII. ZOUCH TOWNLY 
M: Souch Tounlye to mt Ben Johnson 


against τὴ Alexander Gills verses wrighten by hym 
against the play Called the Magnettick Ladye 


Tt cannott moue thy frind(s) firme Ben, that hee 
whome the Starr Chamber censur’d Rayles att thee. 

I gratulate the Metheod of thy Fate 
That Joyn’d the(e) next in malice to the state. 
Thus Nero, after parricidall guilt, 
Brookes noe delayes till Lucans blood bee spilte; 
Nor Could his Mischife finde A second Crime 
Vnles hee slew the Poett of the tyme. 
But thankes to Hellicon here are no blowes, 
This Drone noe more of stinge then honye shewes. 
His verses shall be counted Censures, when 
Cast Malefactors are made Juriemen. 
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Meane while rejoyce, that soe disgrac’t a quill 
Tempted to wound that worth, tyme Cannot kill. 
And thou, who dar’st to blast fame fully blowne, 
Lye buried In the Ruines of thyne owne. 
Vex not thyne Ashes, open nott the deepe, : 
The Goste of thy[ne] slayne name, would rather sleep. 
finis Souch Tounlye. 
From Bodleian MS. Ashmole 38, p. 58, revised and punctuated. In 
Wit and Drollery, 1656, headed ‘Mr. Townsends Verses to Ben John- 
sons’, with some slight variants—an unlikely attribution. 


XXXVITI. EDWARD KEMP ON 
THE MAGNETIC LADY 


Introductory Verses to Senile Odium 


Ao Revit 
At que maligna stella scenam? pulpita 
Idémque premit fatum.—sonus prevalet, 
Et pulmo largus. Trutinam plebis amove, 
Et tolle lances: Bellua (Jonsoni) hec tui 
Magneticam socci vim, & arduam ecstasin 
Contemnere audet: merita nec satis estimat 
Inops tribus tua, verticis gaudet nives 
Spectare, canitiémque parentis:— 
—Laureati (quam dolet!) 
Properavit horum contumacia Senis 
Paralysis; en! Infamiz (Potens) cadis 
Reus invidende ; chartularimque veterum 
Concoctiones furta putantur. Pindarum 
Flaccique lyram tui calore pio studes 
Quod zemulari, Empiricus, cestr6que madido 
Vates, furoris haud piandi, criminum 
Tibi maculamque inussit, & nuperrimé 
Poemata proscripsit. Quid annos invides 
(Inflate) schedulis ? nimitim angustum putas 
Orbem, tue cim Musca, tenues, Ccelize 
Expanderet alas? quanta calamos undique 
Infestat (en!) dysenteria, atque futiles 
Penne premuntur usqué catarrhis! Tamesis 
Ripa insolentior incolis 
Cygnis triumphet: at animos 
Stipendium arguit viles ; Mechanica 
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Zre ingenia merent, odores debiles 
Nardtimque frigid Poétices 
30 (Pietas, modo litarent, foret) 
Phenicis are (proh pudor!) vendunt: vocant 
E turre summa expansa carbasa hospites. 
Spectaculum Actorum grege 
Conviva prebet gratus. 
35 Horarium fovet manibus argenteum 
Ille: annuli scintillet unde gemmula, 
Scissura chirothecze hunc beat ; hic—at non vacat, 
Pensum vetus instat: stabit exemplar, Typus, 
Hoc Drama segni seculo. .. . 


From Senile Odium. Comedia Cantabrigia publicé Academicis recitata 
in Collegio Reginali ab ejusdem Collegii juventute. Autore P. Hausted, 


1633. 


XXXIX. J. ROGERS ON THE MAGNETIC LADY 
Introductory Verses to Senile Odium 


I cadus expletus merit6é Jonsonius audit, 
(Nunc licét exhaustum declamet nescia turba) 
Tate Caballini sis jure Tricongio fontis. 
Sepius illius vidi miracula Scene: 
5 Nulla minora tue; cujus virtute Camcene 
Est in amore OpIuM, atque SENILE senescere temnit. .. . 


Ibid., 9 3¥. ‘Tricongio’ is a character in Senile Odium, ‘bibliopola, 
compotator lepidus’. 


XL. WILLIAM HODGSON ON THE ‘WORKES’, 1640 
ON THE AUTHOR, 
The Poet Laureat, Brn. Jonson. 


Ere is a Poet! whose unmudled straines 
Show that he held all Helicon in’s brains. 
What here is writ, is sterling ; every line 
Was well-allowed of by the Muses nine. 
5 When for the stage a Drama he did lay, 
Tragick or Comick, he still bore away 
The sock and buskin; clearer notes than his 
No Swan ΕἾΘ sung upon our Thamesis ; 


— 
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For Lyrick sweetnesse in an Ode, or Sonnet 
To BEN the best of wits might veile their Bonnet. 10 
His Genius justly in an Entheat rage 
Oft lasht the dull-sworn factors for the stage: 
For Alchymie, though’t make a glorious glosse, 
Compar’d with gold is bullion and base drosse. 
WIL. Hopcson. 


From the Folio 1640, Aq". 


WILLIAM HODGSON (ROBERT ANTON?) ON 
THE ‘WORKES’, 1640 


On his elaborated Art-contrived Playes. 


An EPIGRAM. 


Ach like an Indian Ship or Hull appeares 
That tooke a voyage for some certaine yeares 
To plough the sea, and furrow up the main, — 
And brought rich Ingots from his loaden brain. 
His Art the Sunne; his Labours were the mines; 5 
His solide stuffe the treasure of his lines. 
WIL. Hopcson. 


From the Folio 1640, A4v. In 1. 5 ‘mines’ is misprinted ‘lines’. This 
epigram is borrowed from The Philosophers Satyrs of Robert Anton, 
1616, Satyr vi, p. 64: 

The chollericke complexion hot and drie, 

Writes with a Seriants hands most gripingly, 

The Phlegmaticke in such a waterie vaine, 

As if some (riming-Sculler) got his straine. 

But the sound melancholicke mixt of earth, 
Plowes with his wits, and brings a sollid birth: 
The labor’d lines of some deepe reaching Scull, 

Is like some Indian ship or stately hull, 

That three yeares progresse furrows vp the maine, 
Bringing rich Ingots from his loaden braine: 

His art the sunne, his labors are the mines, 

His sollid stuffe the treasure of his lines: 

Mongst which most massiue Mettals I admire 

The most iudicious Beaumont, and his fire: 

The euer Colum builder of his fame, 

Sound searching Spencer with his Faerie-frame: 
The labor’d Muse of Iohnson, in whose loome 

His silke-worme stile shall build an honor’d toombe 


———— Θ᾿. 
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In his oune worke: though his long curious twin¢e)s 
Hang in the roofe of time with daintie lines: 
Greeke-thundring Chapman beaten to the age 

With a deepe furie and a sollid rage. 

And Morrall Daniell with his pleasing phrase, 

Filing the rockie methode of these daies. 


Were the adapted lines ascribed to Hodgson by a printer’s blunder in 
copying the name from the verses immediately preceding ? 


XLI. LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY ON 
HORACE HIS ART OF POETRY 
Sir Edward Herbert Knight of the Bath, 


Ordinary Embassadour for his Majesty of Great Brittaine 
with the French King. 


Upon his Friend Mr. Ben: Jon- 


son, and his Translation. 


‘ 


Was not enough, Ben: Ionson to be thought 
Of English Poets best, but to have brought 
In greater state, to their acquaintance, one 
Made equall to himselfe and thee; that none 
5 Might be thy second: while thy glory is 
To be the Horace of our times, and his. 


From Q. Horatius Flaccus: His Art of Poetry, 1640, Αγ. 


XLII. BARTON HOLYDAY, TO BEN JONSON 
EPODE. 


Is dangerous to praise ; besides the taske, 
Which to do’t well, will aske 
An age of time and judgement ; who can then 
Be prais’d, and by what pen? 
5 Yet, I know both, whilst thee I safely chuse 
My subject, and my Muse. 
For sure, henceforth our Poets shall implore 
Thy aid, which lends them more, 
Then can their tyr’d Apollo, or the nine 
10 She wits, or mighty wine. 
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These Deities are banquerupts, and must be 
Glad to beg art of thee. 

Some they might once perchance on thee bestow: 
But, now, to thee they owe: 

Who dost in daily bounty more wit spend, 
Then they could ever lend. 


Thus thou, didst build the globe, which, but for thee, 


Should want its Axle-tree: 

And, like a carefull founder, thou dost now 
Leave Rules for ever, how 

To keep’t in reparations, which will doe 
More good, than to build two. 

It was an able stock, thou gav’st before; 
Yet, loe, a richer store! 

Which doth, by a prevention, make us quit 
With a deare yeare of wit: 

Come when it will, by this thy name shall last 
Untill Fames utmost blast. 

Thou art a wealthy Epigram, which spends 
Most vigour when it ends. 

This ful Epiphonema of thy best 
Wit, out-speaks all the rest. 

Me thinkes, I see our after Nephewes gaze, 
And all their time to praise 

Is taken up in wonder ; whilst they see 
Ages of wit, in thee 

Collected, and well judg’d: Charons stout heart 
Feeles thy new power of Art, 

And, his obedient armes labour amaine, 
Whilst he wafts back againe 

What Poets shadow, thou dost please to call 
To this thy judgement hall: 

Whiles, at these frightning Sessions, thou dost sit, 
The searching Judge of wit, 

O how the Ghosts do shuffle one behind 
Another, lest thou find 

Them, and their errours: but, in vaine, they flie 
Thy persecuting eye. 

Bold Aristophanes, shrewd whorson, now 
More feares thy threatning brow, 

Then his owne guilt of libelling, and prayes 
He may new write his playes. 
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Plautus so quakes, that he had rather still 
Grind on in his old mill. 

Terence would borrow his owne Eunuchs shape, 
By the disguise to scape. 

The Greek Tragoedians droop, as if they plaid 
The persons whom they made: 

Fearing thou’lt bid them adde with more expence 
Of braine, wit to their sence: 

Or whilst their murdered wits thou maist contemne, 
Write Tragcedies of them. 

Seneca, would with Hercules be glad 
To scape, by running mad: 

Or at the least, he feares as lesse a hurt, 

ΤῸ weare his burning shirt. 

They’d all take care, and if thy Flaccus too 
Writ now, he’d write all new. 

Yet all at once confesse Flaccus doe’s well, 
But thou makst him excell. 

The Morning Sunne viewing a silver stream, 
So guilds it with his beame. 

Master of Art, and Fame! who here makst knowne 
To all, how all thine owne 

Well-bodied works were fram’d, whilst here we see 
Their fine Anatomee. 

Each nerve and vaine of Art, each slender string, 
Thou to our eye dost bring: 

Thus, what thou didst before so well collect, 
Thou dost as well dissect. 

For which skill, Poéms now thy censure wait, 
And thence receive their Fate. 

Thou needst not seek for them, to thee they’re brought, 
And so held good, or nought. 

Thus, doth the eye disdaine, with an extreame 
Scorne to send forth a beame: 

But scaly formes from the glad object flow, 
By which the eye doth know 

Its subtle image: thus the eye keeps state, 
Thus doth the object wait. 

But here, at this, perchance some one stands by, 
And drawes his mouth awry ; 

Asif his mouth (his mouth he doth so teare) 
Would whisper in his eare; 
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When thy soft pitty, if it see his spight, 95 
But saies, set your mouth right. 
Yet in mild truth, this worke hath some defect, 
As now I dare object: 
Thou err’st against a workmans rarest part, 
Which is to hide his Art. 100 
Next, all thy rules fall short, since none can teach 
A verse, thy worth to reach. 
For which, Ile now judge thee: know thy estate 
Of wit must beare this fate: 
Till Jonson teach some Muse a straine yet new, 105 
Ionson shall want his due. 


From Q. Horatius Flaccus: His Art of Poetry, 1640, Αγν--Αον. 


XLIII. ZOUCH TOUNLEY ON HORACE HIS 
ARL OF POETRY 


To Mr. Fonson. 


En: the world is much in debt, and though it may 
Some petty reck’nings to small Poets pay: 
Pardon if at thy glorious summe they stick, 
Being too large for their Arithmeticke. 
If they could prize the Genius of a Scene, 5 
The learned sweat that makes a language cleane, 
Or understand the faith of ancient skill, 
Drawn from the Tragick, Comick, Lyrick quill: 
The Greek and Roman denison’d by thee, 
And both made richer in thy Poetry. το 
This they may know, and knowing this still grudge, 
That yet they are not fit of thee to judge. 
I prophesie more strength to after time, 
Whose joy shall call this Isle the Poets Clime, 
Because ’twas thine, and unto thee returne 15 
The borrowed flames, with which thy Muse shal burn. 
Then when the stocke of others Fame is spent, 
Thy Poetry shall keep its owne old rent. 
Zouch Tounley. 


From Q. Horatius Flaccus: His Art of Poetry, 1640, Ato. 
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XLIV. R. C. ON THE EPIGRAMS 
Scribimus indocti doctiq, epigramhata passim. 


Ohnson, they saye, ’s turnd Epigramatist ; 
Soe think not I, believe it they that list. 

Peruse his booke, thou shalt not find a dram 
Of witt, befitting a true Epigram. 
Perhaps some scraps of play-bookes thou maist see, 
Collected heer and there confusedlie, 
W* piece his broken stuffe, if thou but note, 
Iust like soe many patches on a cote. 
And yet his intret Cato sta(n)ds before 
Even at y® portall of his pamphlets dore, 
As who should say, this booke is fit for none, 
But Catoes, learned men, to looke vpon: 
Or else, let Cato censure if he will, 
My booke deserves the best of iudgement(s) skill. 
When every gull may see his booke’s vntwitten 
And Epigrams as bad as ere were written. 
Iohnson this worke thy other doth distaine, 
And makes the world imagine that thy vein 
Is not true bred, but of some bastard race, 
Then write no more, or write wt better grace, 
Turn thee to plaies & therin write thy fill, 
Leave Epigrams to artists of more skill. 


From The Times Whistle or a Newe Daunce of seven Satives in MS. 
Y. 8. 3, f. 47, in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral. First printed by 
J. M. Cowper for the E.E.T.S., 1871. R. C. has not been identified. 
The reference to a ‘pamphlet’ (10) is interesting ; it suggests a separate 
publication of Jonson’s Epigrams and confirms what we have said in 
vol. viii, p. 16. ‘Untwitten’ (15) is difficult: the O.E.D., noting it as 
obscure, suggests ‘untwisted’, in which sense the form ‘untwitted’ 
occurs. 


XLV. THOMAS BANCROFT ON THE EPIGRAMS 


To Ben. Ionson. 


S Martials Muse by C@sars ripening rayes 
Was sometimes cherisht, so thy happier dayes 
Ioy’d in the Sun-shine of thy Royall IAMEs, 
Whose Crowne shed lustre on thine Epigrammes: 
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But I, remote from favours fostering heate, 

O’re snowy Hills my Muses passage beate, 

Where weeping Rocks my harder Fates lament, 
And shuddering Woods whisper my discontent. 
What wonder then my numbers, that have rowl’d 
Like streames of Tygris, run so slow and cold? 


To the Same. 


Et Ignorance with Envy chat, 
In spight of both, thou Fame dost winne, 
Whose messe of Learning seemes like that, 
Which Ioseph gave to Benjamin. 


From Two Bookes of Epigrammes, and Epitaphs, 1639, Bi", epigrams 
Esto 2. 


XLVI. ROBERT HEATH ON THE EPIGRAMS 


To one that asked me why I would write 
an English Epigram after 
B. Johnson. 


Ow! dost thou ask me why my ventrous pen 
Durst write an English Ep’gram after Ben? 
Oh! after him is manners, though it would 
’Fore him, have writ, if how, it could have told. 


From ‘Epigrams’ appended to Clarastella, 1650, p. 33. 


XLVII. SIR ASTON COKAYNE ON THE EPIGRAMS 
To my noble Friend, Mt Marmaduke Wivel 


Fter so many in the English tongue, 
Whose happy Muses, Epigrams have sung, 

I have too boldly done, and writ in vain 
To get repute by following that strain. 
When I bethink me that great Johnson (he 
Who all the ancient wit of Italy 
And learned Greece (by his industrious Pen) 
Transplanted hath for his own Countreymen, 


10 
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And made our English tongue so swell, that now 
10 We scarce an equal unto it allow) 

Writ Epigrams, I tremble, and (instead 

Of praise) beseech a pardon when I’m read. 


From A Chain of Golden Poems, 1658, no. 60, p. 166. 


XLVIII. CLEMENT BARKSDALE ON EPIGRAMS 
To the Reader. 


Lame not, that every obvious thing I take, 
And on it presently do verses make. 
To me alone a Contumely 151} 
The manner of each Epigrammatist. 
5 Thus Harrington, thus Johnson; and ’fore all, 
The Poet to be gelded, Martiall. 


From Nympha Libethris: or The Cotswold Muse, 1651, pt. IV, xix, p. 80. 


XLIX. WILLIAM WOTTON ON 
THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


N the first place, it ought to be considered that every Tongue has 
its own peculiar Form, as well as its proper Words; not com- 
municable to, nor to be regulated by the Analogy of another Lan- 
guage: Wherefore he is the best Grammarian, who is the perfectest 
5 Master of the Analogy of the Language which he is about; and gives 
the truest Rules, by which another Man may learn it. Next, Toapply 
this to our own Tongue, it may be certainly affirmed that the Gram- 
mar of English is so far our own, that Skill in the Learned Languages 
is not necessary to comprehend it. Ben. Johnson was the first Man 
ro that I know of, that did any Thing considerable in it; but Lilly’s 
Grammar was his Pattern: and for want of Reflecting upon the 
Grounds of a Language which he understood as well as any Man of 
his Age, he drew it by Violence to a dead Language that was of 
a quite different Make; and so left his Work imperfect. 


From Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, 1694, ch. V, ‘Of 
Ancient and Modern Grammar’, p. 58. 
Ι, 


In Sloane MS. 1466 of the British Museum (ff. 203-10) is a letter by 
Joseph Webbe, M.D., and some papers on the colloquial method of 
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teaching language: ‘A Letter breefly touching the large extent & infinite 
use, of that yt little booke, called Entheatus Materialis primus, lately 
written by y° Author of yt booke, to his deare & louinge frend Mr Benja- 
min Johnson And His an(s)were.’ Jonson’s answer has been torn out 
of the manuscript, but this is Webbe’s letter to him: 


‘Mr Benjamin Johnson, eldest sonne of our Brittaine muses; 
J. W. wisheth Bayes; a marble, or some brazen statua ; & perpetuall 
memory. | 

“Dear Brother | Within ye circuite of my best acquaintance, I find 
none of Apollo’s Judges to grace more yé seate of his Justice either 
with grauity of person; multiplicitie of reading, or depht (sic) of 
understanding ; than you doe. Nor find I any, from w™ I should 
more ioyfull receiue applause for good; or more patiently tollerate, 
rebuke for ill; than from γὸ doome of yours (sic) discretion. Giue mee 
therefore leaue to intreate none but you to lift ye Bilance betweene 
my last booke, & some ill Sauouring breath of Mallice, now called 
emulation ; &, to make a iust report of both theyre valewes. ... 

Subscribed ‘ Your deuouted frend and brother, 

“Joseph Webbe. 
“Glassenbury house in Smithfield. 
‘Jan: 20. 1628.’ 


The book is Vsus et Authoritas, Id est, Liber Loquens, feliciter incipit, 
Sub Titulo Entheati Materialis primi Hexametra & Pentametra (vel tenel- 
lulis & inexercitatis tyronibus) primo introitu abundeé largientis, printed 
by Felix Kingston in 1626. It is dedicated to King Charles. It is an 
“Artificium Poeticum, nouum & mirabile. Cuius ope, quiuis Latine 
Linguz ignarus, ex tempore Versus pariet.’ It gives alphabetical lists 
of words scanned alike which will fit in at any part of the line. He had 
already discussed the true principle of grammatical teaching in An 
Appeale to Truth, In the Controuersie betweene Art and Vse, 1622, and 
in A Petition to the High Court of Parliament, In the behalfe of auncient 
and authentique Authors, 1623. 


In B.M. Sloane MS. 1466, f. 16, is further evidence of Jonson’s 
interest in grammar: 


Coppie of a noate of Mt Morleye had fro Oxford 


Wheras Caleb Morley mt of Arts & somtymes fellowe of Baliel 
Colledg in y® Vniversitie of Oxon hath intended & laboured a speedie 
& certaine Course for y* attayning & retayninge of languages & other 
partes of good literature purposed for y* generall ease & benifit of 
y° studdious in either kinde. We whose names are vnder written & 
of y® same Vniversitie purpose & promise our best furtherance & 
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assistance therein on his behalfe by our Countenance & labours to 

our powers not onelie to welcome but also to helpe such a labour 

pretended for ours provided that any contribution of money from 
το vs be alwayes excepted. 


The signatories included Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Spilman, Dr. 
Andrewes, Selden, ‘10. Mr Benjam. Johnson’, Thomas Farnaby. 


LI. ALEXANDER BROME’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE LEGES CONVIVALES 


Ben Johnson’s sociable rules for the Apollo. 


Et none but Guests or Clubbers hither come; 
Let Dunces, Fools, sad, sordid men keep home ; 
Let learned, civil, merry men b’invited, 
And modest too; nor the choice Ladies sleighted: 
5 Let nothing in the ¢veat offend the Guests, 
More for delight then cost prepare the feasts: 
The Cook and Purvey’r must our palats know; 
And none contend who shall sit high or low: 
Our waiters must quick-sighted be and dumb, 
10 And let the drawers quickly hear and come: 
Let not our wine be mixt, but brisk and neat, 
Or else the d(r)inkers may the Vintners beat. 
And let our only emulation be, 
Not drinking much, but talking wittily: 
15 Let it be voted lawful to stir up 
Each other with a moderate chirping cup; 
Let none of us be mute, or talk too much, 
On serious things or sacred let’s not touch 
With sated heads and bellies: Neither may 
20 Fidlers unask’d obtrude themselves to play: 
With laughing, leaping, dancing, jests and songs, 
And what ere else to grateful mirth belongs; 
Let’s celebrate our feasts; And let us see 
That all our jests without reflection be: 
25 Insipid Poems let no man rehearse, 
Nor any be compell’d to write a verse: 
All noise of vain disputes must be forborn, 
And let no lover in a corney mourn: 
To fight and brawl (like Hectors) let none dare, 
30 Glasses or windows break, or hangings tare. 
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Who ere shall publish what’s here done or said, 
From our Society must be banished: 

Let none by drinking do or suffer harm, 

And while we stay, let us be alwaies warm. 


From Songs and other Poems, 2nd edition, 1664, pp. 325-6, a more 
correct text than in the first edition of that year. The Latin of the 
Leges Convivales is printed opposite the translation. See vol. viii, p. 653. 


111. SHAKERLEY MARMION 
on the Apollo 


Careless. I am full 
Of Oracles, I arm come from Apollo, 
Would he had lent me his Tripos to stand upon; 
For my two legges can hardly carry me. 

4imt. Whence come you, from Apollo? 

Car. From the heaven 
Of my delight, where the boone Delphicke God, 
Drinkes sack, and keepes his Bacchanalias, 
And has his incense, and his Altars smoking, 
And speakes in sparkeling prophesies ; thence doe I come. 
My braines perfum’d with the rich Indian vapour, 
And heightened with conceits: from tempting beauties, 
From dainty Musicke and Poeticke straines, 
From bowles of Nectar, and Ambrosiacke dishes: 
From witty Varlets, fine Companions, 
And from a mighty continent of pleasure, 
Sayles thy brave Carelesse. 


From A Fine Companion, 1633, Il. v. 


LIII. THOMAS RANDOLPH 


He spring of (The) Muses is the fountaine of Sack: for to thinke 
Helicon a Barrell of Beere is as great a Sin as to call Pegasus 
a Brewers Horse. 
The diuine Ben, the immortall Johnson knew this very well, when 
he placed the Oracle of Apollo at the Tauerne of St. Dunstan. 
1. oh phaps there he wrought his vulpone, y* learned fox. 


(τ᾿ = 1st Scholar.) From the MS. version of Avistippus in B.M. 
Sloane MS. 2531, f. 133. In the printed text, 1630, C1v, the second 
sentence is omitted. See J. J. Parry in M.L.N., 1917, xxxii, pp. 351-4. 


PART TI 
ON JONSON IN HIS LIFETIME 


I. JOHN WEEVER ON JONSON’S TRAGEDIES 
Ad. Io: Marston, &8 Ben: Lohnson 


‘Arston, thy Muse enharbours Horace vaine, 
Then some Augustus giue thee Horace merit, 
And thine embuskin’d Johnson doth retaine 
So rich a stile, and wondrous gallant spirit ; 
5 That if to praise your Muses I desired, 
My Muse would muse. Such wittes must be admired. 


From Epigvammes in the oldest cut, and newest fashion, 1599, F8v¥. 
Francis Meres had already in Palladis Tamia, 1598, p. 283, referred to 
Jonson as among ‘our best for Tragedie’. For Jonson’s opinion of 
Weever see Ep. xviii. 4. 


II. W. I. ((OHN WEEVER) ON THE 
HUMOUR PLAYS 


Three ‘ Asses of Coram’ supposed they ‘had sate of a commission, ad 
Jnquirendum de moribus’—a Satirist, Marston ; an Epigrammatist, per- 
haps Sir John Davies; a Humorist, Jonson. 


... it is not long since, that a friend of mine being merily disposed, 
told me for great newes, that there were three persons in the Realme, 
had vndertaken a notable peece of trauell, at their owne costs and 
charges. Whither, said I? Marry, quoth he, to discouer a whole 

5 Iland, and the maners of the people, bidding me gesse, who those 
three were. I, after a long demurre, thought (God forgiue me) that 
the one should be Sir Frauncis Drake, the other Sir Martin Frobysher, 
and the third Captaine Candish: but then the remembrance of their 
deaths, was the death of my opinion: at last I told him, I could not 

τὸ tell, demaunding to what Countrie they were bound, and who might 
be their Pilote? Faith (quoth hee) their Pilote is better for iudge- 
ment, then euer Pontius Pilate was, and for experience the best in 
the world. The diuell as soone (quoth I.) At that he smiled (vn- 
masking the Iest) and told mee, it was the diuell indeed, that had 

15 playd the Pilote, in guiding these three vessels of iniquitie, the 
Satyrist, Epigrammatist, and the Humorist, to discouer and lay open 
the infirmities of their Countrie men. 


Addressing the writers individually, W. I. advises Jonson: 
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Now by your leaue, Monsieur Humorist, you that talke of mens 
humours and dispositions, as though you had bene a Constellation- 
setter seuen yeres in the firmament, or had cast account of euery 
mans natiuitie with the starres: but if I were as the Astronomers, 
I would call you into question for it, seeing you haue so abused their 
Art. But, had you bene but so meane a Philosopher, as (to) haue 
knowne, that mores seguuntur humores, you would questionles haue 
made better humours, if it had bene but to better our maners, and 
not in stead of a morall medicine, to haue giuen them a mortall 
poyson: but I consider of you, as of a yonger brother: you wanted 
this same multis nimium, and nulli satis coyne (a goodyere of it) and 
therefore opus & vsus put you to such a pinch, that you made sale 
of your Humours to the Theater, and there plaid Pee boh with the 
people in your humour, then out of your humour. I doe not blame 
you for this: for though you were guilty of many other things, yet 
I dare say, you were altogether without guilt at that time, notwith- 
standing I suppose you would haue written for loue, and not for 
money: but I see you are one of those that if a man can finde in his 
purse to giue them presently, they can finde in their hearts to loue 
him euerlastingly: for now adaies Aes in presenti perfectum format 
amorem. But it makes the lesse matter, because I know but few but 
are corluals with you in the loue of siluer. 


From The Whipping of the Satyre, 1601, A2v—-A4. In the poem which 
follows, Church and Commonwealth, two sisters, complain of the unfilial 
conduct of their sons, who have been false to their baptism and their 
upbringing and have changed their names: 


Each to his name his disposition fram’d 

Sat. rough, severe: Ep. skip-Iacke iester like: 
Hu. with newfangled neuterisme enflam’d, 
Al naught. 


‘Neuterisme’ should be ‘neoterisme’, novelty, the inventing of a new 
type of play. Sharp correction is the only cure for Marston; then the 
corrector may 
take the other two apart, 
And shewe how lewdly they their time mispent, 
Who being of a milder-moulded heart, 
May happily in Christian sort relent. 


A lengthy admonition to them follows on E2v and later. 


It seemes your brother Satyre and ye twayne, 
Plotted three wayes to put the Diuell downe ; 
One should outrayle him by inuectiue vaine, 
One all to flout him like a countrey clowne; 
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And one in action, on a stage, out-face, 
And play vpon him to his great disgrace. 


You Humorist, if it be true I heare, 
(d) An action thus against the Diuell brought, 
Sending your humours to each Theater, 
To serue the writ that ye had gotten out. 
(e) That Mad-cap yet superiour praise doth win, 
Who out of hope euen casts his cap at sin. 

(4) Against the booke of Humours. 

(e) Pasquils Mad-cap. 


Two anonymous replies to W. I. were issued in the same year—No 
Whippinge nor trippinge: but a kinde friendly Snippinge, registered on 
11 August, and probably by Nicholas Breton, and The Whipper of the 
Satyre his pennance in a white Sheete: Or, The Beadles Confutation, 
registered on 6 November, probably by E. Guilpin. 

‘W. I.’, not William Ingram, whom we queried in vol. i, p. 29 n., but 
John Weever with his initials transposed. See A. Davenport’s Poems of 
John Hall, 1909, p. xxxiii. 


11. A CAMBRIDGE CRITIC, c. 1601-2 


From the second part of The Returne from Pernassus, acted at St. 
John’s College, printed in 1606. 


Beniamin Iohnson. 


Iudicio. The wittiest fellow of a Bricklayer in England. 
Ingenioso. A meere Empyrick, one that getts what he hath by 
obseruation, and makes onely nature priuy to what he endites, 
so slow an Inuentor, that he were better betake himselfe to his 
old trade of Bricklaying, a bould whorson, as confident now in 
making of a booke, as he was in times past in laying of a brick. 
I. 11. 293-9, ed. Leishman. 


Kemp. Few of the vniuersity pen plaies well, they smell too much 
of that writer Ouid, and that writer Metamorphoses, and talke 
too much of Proserpina & Iuppiter. Why heres our fellow 
Shakespeare puts them all downe, I and Ben Jonson too. O that 
Ben Ionson is a pestilent fellow, he brought vp Horace giuing 
the Poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hath giuen him a 
purge that made him beray his credit: 

Burbage. Its a shrewd fellow indeed. 

IV. 11. 1766-74. 
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Discussed in vol. i, p. 28 n. But, as Sir E. K. Chambers says (Eliz. 
Stage, iv, p. 40), ‘The purge ought to be Sativomastix’ if we could con- 
nect Shakespeare with it. ‘The allusion is clearly to Shakespeare as a 
writer, or one might have thought that he acted Horace-Jonson in 
Satiromastix.’ If he did act that part, he would have recited the bur- 
lesque of a Jonson lyric quoted on pages 366-7. 


IV. THOMAS DEKKER 


in Satiro-mastix or The vntrussing of the Humorous Poet, 1602 


This is Dekker’s answer to the attack on himself and Marston in 
Poetastey, We extract from it (1) two historical passages, the dedication 
with its account of the stage-quarrel, and the references to Jonson’s 
early acting ; (2) two passages of literary interest, the brilliant burlesque 
of Jonson as a lyric poet and a lecture addressed to him on satire; 
(3) the points made against Jonson in the last scene. 


i. The Dedication 


The dedication ‘To the World’ describes ‘that terrible Poeto- 
machia, lately commenc’d betweene Horace the Second, and a band 
of leane-witted Poetasters. They haue bin at high wordes, and so 
high, that the ground could not serue them, but (for want of Chopins) 
haue stalk’t vpon Stages. 

‘Horace hal’d his Poetasters to the Barre, the Poeiasters vntruss’d 
Horace: how worthily eyther, or how wrongfully, (World) leaue it to 
the Iurie: Horace (questionles) made himselfe beleeue, that his Bur- 
gonian wit might desperately challenge all commers, and that none 
durst take vp the foyles against him: It’s likely, if he had not so 
beleiu’d, he had not bin so deceiu’d, for hee was answer’d at his owne 
weapon: And if before Apollo himselfe (who is Coronator Poetarum) 
an Inquisition should be taken touching this lamentable merry mur- 
dering of Innocent Poetry: all mount Helicon to Bun-hill, it would 
be found on the Poetasters side Se defendendo. Notwithstanding the 
Doctors thinke otherwise. I meete one, and he runnes full Butt at 
me with his Satires hornes, for that in vntrussing Horace, I did onely 
whip his fortunes, and condition of life, where the more noble Repre- 
hension had bin of his mindes Deformitie, whose greatnes if his 
Criticall Lynx had with as narrow eyes, obseru’d in himselfe, as it 
did little spots vpon others, without all disputation Horace would 
not haue left Horace out of Euery man in’s Humour. His fortunes ἢ 
why does not he taxe that onely in others? Read his Arraignement 
and see. A second Cat-a-mountaine mewes, and calls me Barren, 
because my braines could bring foorth no other Stigmaticke than 
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Tucca, whome Horace had put to making, and begot to my hand: 
but I wonder what language Tucca would haue spoke, if honest 
Capten Hannam had bin borne without a tongue? Ist not as lawfull 
then for mee to imitate Horace, as Horace H. annam? Besides, if I had 


30 made an opposition of any other new-minted fellow, (of what Test 


35 


5 


so euer) hee had bin out-fac’d, and out-weyed by a settled former 
approbation: neyther was it much improper to set the same dog 
vpon Horace, whom Horace had set to worrie others.’ 

Finally, Dekker asserts that his lines ‘are free from conspiring the 
least disgrace to any man, but onely to our new Horace; neyther 
should this ghost of Tucca, haue walkt vp and downe Paules Church- 
yard, but that hee was raz’d vp (in print) by newe Exorcismes’. 
(A3*, 445) 

ii. Jonson’s early acting ; 

‘Tucca . . . 1 ha seene thy shoulders lapt in a Plaiers old cast 
Cloake, ... and when thou ranst mad for the death of Horatio, thou 
borrowedst a gowne of Roscius the Stager, . . . and sentst it home 
lowsie’ (Dr) ; ‘Tuc. ... thou hast been at Parris garden hast not ? 
Hor. Yes Captaine, I ha plaide Zulziman there. . . . Tuc... . thou 
hast forgot how thou amble(d)st (in leather pilch) by a play-wagon, 
in the highway, and took’st mad Ieronimoes part, to get seruice 
among the Mimickes: and when the Stagerites banisht thee into the 
Ile of Dogs thou turn’dst Ban-dog . . . & euer since bitest: therefore 


το L aske if th’hast been at Parris-garden, because thou hast such a good 


10 


mouth.’ (G3v, G4.) 
The plays are The Spanish Tragedy, the unknown Zulziman, and The 
Isle of Dogs. 


iii. Jonson hammering out a lyric 


Horrace sitting in a study behinde a Curtaine, a candle by him 
burning, bookes lying confusedly: to himselfe. 


Hor. To thee whose fore-head swels with Roses, 
Whose most haunted bower 
Giues life & sent to euery flower, 
Whose most adored name incloses 
Things abstruse, deep and diuine, 
Whose yellow tresses shine 
Bright as Eoan fire, 
O me thy Priest inspire. 
For I to thee and thine immortall name, 
In-in-in golden tunes, 
For I to thee and thine immortall name— 
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In- sacred raptures, flowing, flowing, swimming, swimming: 

In sacred raptures swimming, 

Immortal name, game, dame, tame, lame, lame, lame, 

Pux, hath, shame, proclaime, oh 

In Sacred raptures flowing, will proclaime, not—— 

O me thy Priest inspyre! 

For 1 to thee and thine immortall name, 

In flowing numbers fild with spright and flame, 

Good, good, in flowing numbers fild with spright & flame. . . 20 
(I. ii, Bg.) 


15 


iv. Jonson’s Satire 


Hor. To see my fate, that when I dip my pen 
In distilde Roses, and doe striue to dreine 
Out of myne Inke all gall; that when I wey _ 
Each sillable I write or speake, because 
Mine enemies with sharpe and searching eyes 5 
Looke through & through me, caruing my poore labours 
Like an Anotomy: Oh heauens to see, 
That when my lines are measur’d out as straight 
As euen Paralels, tis strange that still, 
Still some imagine they are drawne awry. 10 
The Error is not mine, but in theyr eye, 
That cannot take proportion. 


Cris. Horrace, Horrace, 
To stand within the shot of galling tongues, 
Proues not your gilt, for could we write on paper 15 
Made of these turning leaues of heauen, the cloudes, 
Or speake with Angels tongues: yet wise men know, 
That some would shake the head, tho Saints should sing, 
Some snakes must hisse, because they’re borne with stings. 


Hor. Tis true. 20. 


Cris. Doe we not see fooles laugh at heauen? and mocke 
The makers workmanship? be not you grieu’d 
If that which you molde faire, vpright and smooth, 
Be skrewd awry, made crooked, lame and vile, 
By racking comments, and calumnious tongues, 25 
So to be bit it ranckles not: for innocence 
May with a feather brush off the foulest wrongs. 
But when your dastard wit will strike at men 
In corners, and in riddles folde the vices 
Of your best friends, you must not take to heart, 30 
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If they take off all gilding from their pilles, 
And only offer you the bitter Coare. 


Hor. Crispinus. 
Cri. Say that you haue not sworne vnto your 


Paper, 


To blot her white cheekes with the dregs and bottome 


Of your friends priuate vices: say you sweare 
Your loue and your aleageance to bright vertue 
Makes you descend so low, as to put on 

The Office of an Executioner, 

Onely to strike off the swolne head of sinne, 


Where ere you finde it standing ; say you sweare, 


And make damnation parcell of your oath, 
That when your lashing iestes make all men blee 


Yet you whip none. Court, Citty, country, friends, 


Foes, all must smart alike; yet Court, nor City, 


d; 


Nor foe, nor friend, dare winch at you. Great pitty. 


Dem. If you sweare, dam me Fannius, or Crispinus, 


Or to the law (Our kingdomes golden chaine) 

To Poets dam me, or to Players dam me, 

If I brand you, or you, tax you, scourge you: 

I wonder thee, that of fiue hundred, foure 
Should all point with their fingers in one instant 
At one and the same man? 


Hor. Deare Fannius. 


Dem. Come, you cannot excuse it. 


Hor. Heare me, I can. 
Dem. You must daube on thicke collours then 


Cris. We come like your Phisitions, to purge 
Your sicke and daungerous minde of her disease. 


to hide it. 


Dem. In troth we doe, out of our loues we come, 


And not reuenge, but if you strike vs still, 
We must defend our reputations: 


Our pens shall like our swords be alwayes sheath’d, 


Vnlesse too much prouockt ; Horace, if then 


They draw bloud of you, blame vs not, we are men: 


Come, let thy Muse beare vp a smoother sayle, 
Tis the easiest and the basest Arte to raile. 


(1. 11. 03:-- 41. 
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Vv 
In the last scene Horace is dragged in, dressed as a Satyr, crowned 
with a wreath of nettles, and bound over to good behaviour. He has 
to take an oath ‘of many collours; and like a Brokers booke of many 
parcels’, A Welshman, Sir Rees ap Vaughan, administers the oath. 


‘Inprimis, you shall sweare by Phebus and the halfe ascore Muses 5 
lacking one: not to sweare to hang your selfe, if you thought any 
Man, Ooman or Silde, could write Playes and Rimes, as well-fauour’d 
ones as your selfe. .. . 

“You shall sweare not to bumbast out a new Play, with the olde 
lynings of Iestes, stolne from the Temples Reuels. . . . 10 
‘Moreouer, you shall not sit in a Gallery, when your Comedies and 
Enterludes haue entred their Actions, and there make vile and bad 
faces at euerie lyne, to make Sentlemen haue an eye to you, and to 

make Players afraide to take your part.... 

‘Besides, you must forsweare to venter on the stage, when your 15 
Play is ended, and to exchange curtezies, and complements with 
Gallants in the Lordes roomes, to make all the house rise vp in 
Armes, and to cry that’s Horace, that’s he, that’s he, that’s he, that 
pennes and purges Humours and diseases. . . . 

‘Secondly, when you bid all your friends to the marriage of a poore 20 
couple, that is to say: your Wits and necessities, alias dictus, to the 
rifling of your Muse: alias, your Muses vp-sitting: alias, a Poets 
Whitson-Ale; you shall sweare that within three dayes after, you 
shall not abroad, in Booke-binders shops, brag that your Vize-royes 
or Tributorie-Kings, haue done homage to you, or paid quarterage... . 25 

‘“Moreouer and Inprimis, when a Knight or Sentlemen of vrship, 
does giue you his passe-port, to trauaile in and out to his Company, 
and giues you money for Gods sake; I trust in Sesu, you will sweare 
(tooth and nayle) not to make scalde and wry-mouth Iestes vpon 
his Knight-hood, will you not?... 30 

‘Thirdly, and last of all sauing one, when your Playes are misse- 
likt at Court, you shall not crye Mew like a Pusse-cat, and say you 
are glad you write out of the Courtiers Element... . 

‘In brieflynes, when you Sup in Tauernes, amongst your betters, 
you shall sweare not to dippe your Manners in too much sawee, nor 35 
at Table to fling Epigrams, Embleames, or Play-speeches about you 
(lyke Hayle-stones) to keepe you out of the terrible daunger of the 
Shot, vpon payne to sit at the vpper ende of the Table, ath’ left 
hand of Carlo Buffon: sweare all this, by Apollo and the eight or 
nine Muses.’ 40 

(v. ii. L4y—Mzv.) 
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V. CHARLES FITZGEOFFREY 
Ap BENIAMINVM IoNSONIVM. 


N ius te voco, IONSONI, venito, 

Adsum, qui plagii & male rapine 
Te ad Phebi peragam reum tribunal, 
Assidente choro novem Dearum. 
Quedam Dramata scilicet diserta, 
Nuper que Elysij rosett in vmbra 
Festivissimus omnium poeta 
PLavtvs composuit, Diisq; tandem 
Stellato exhibuit poli in Theatro, 
Movendo superis leves cachinnos, 
Et risus tetrico Jovi ciendo, 
Axe plausibus intonante vtrog ; 
Hec tu Dramata scilicet diserta 
Clepsisti superis negotiosis, 
Que tu nunc tua venditare pergis: 
In ius te voco, IONSONI, venito. 

En pro te pater ipse, rexq; PH@BVS 
Assurgit modo, IoNSoNI, palamq; 
Testatur, tua serid fuisse 
Illa dramata, teq; condidisse 
Sese non modo conscio, at iuvante: 
Vndé ergo sibi PLavtvs illa tandem 
Nactus exhibuit [ovr Deisq; ? 

Maia filius, en, nepos Athlantis 
Pennatus celeres pedes, at vngues 
Viscatus, volucer puer, vaferq; 
Furto condere quidlibet iocoso, 
Vt quondam facibus suis Amorem 
Per ludos viduavit & pharetra, 
Sic nuper (siquidé solet frequenter 
Tecum ludere, plaudere, & iocari) 
Neglectas tibi clepsit has papyros 
Secumgq; ad superos abire iussit: 
Iam victus taceo pudore, vincis 
Pheebo iudice, Ionson1, & patrono. 


From Affaniae: sive Epigrammatum Libri tres, 1603, D7. 
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VI. SIR JOHN ROE TO JONSON 
To Ben. Iohnson, 6 Ian. 1603 [i.e. 1604] 


He State and mens affaires are the best playes 
Next yours. Tis nor more nor lesse tha due praise. 

Write, but touch not the much descending race 
Of Lords houses, so settled in worths place, 
As but themselves none thinke them usurpers. 
It is no fault in thee to suffer theirs. 
If the Queene Masque, or King a hunting goe, 
Though all the Court follow, Let them. We know 
Like them in goodnesse that Court ne’r will be, 
For that were virtue, and not flatterie. 
Forget we were thrust out. It is but thus 
God threatens Kings, Kings Lords, as Lords doe us, 
Tudge of strangers, Trust and believe your friend, 
And so me; And when I true friendship end, 
With guilty cdscience let me be worse stig, 
Then with Pophams sentence theeves, or Cookes tongue 
Traitors are. Friends are our selves. This I thee tell 
As to my friend, and to my selfe as Counsell: 
Let for a while the times unthrifty rout 
Contemne learning, and all your studies flout. 
Let them scorne Hell, they will a Sergeant feare, 
More then wee that, ere long; God may forbear, 
But Creditors will not. Let them increase 
In riot and excesse as their meanes cease, 
Let them scorne him that made them, and still shun 
His Grace, but love the whore who hath undone 
Them, and their soules. But; that they, that allow 
But one God, should have religions enough 
For the Queens Masque, & their husbands, for more 
Then all the Gentiles knew, or Adlas bore. 
Well, let all passe, and trust him who nor cracks 
The bruised Reed, nor quencheth smoaking flaxe. 


From the Poems of John Donne, 1635, pp. 207-8, printed as if by 
Donne. Inl. 22 the text has ‘More then wee them ; that ere long God...’. 
Grierson reads after two MSS. ‘More then we that; ere long God...’. In 
1. 18 we read with Harl. MS. 4064 ‘as Counsell’ for ‘is Counsell’. For 
this poem see Conv. Drum. 155-9. 
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VII. SIR JOHN ROE TO JONSON 
To Ben. Iohnson, 9 Novembris, 1603 [i.e. 1604] 


Τ' great men wrong me, I will spare my selfe ; 

If meane, I will spare them, I know the pelfe, 
Which is ill got the Owner doth upbraide, 

It may corrupt a Iudge, make me afraid 

And a Iury. But ’twill revenge in this, 

That, though himselfe be judge, hee guilty is. 
What care I though of weaknesse men taxe me, 

I had rather sufferer than doer be. 

That I did trust it was my Natures praise, 

For breach of word I knew but as a phrase. 

That judgement is, that surely can comprise 

The world in precepts, most happy and most wise. 
What though? Though lesse, yet some of both have we, 
Who have learn’d it by use and misery. 

Poore I, whom every pety crosse doth trouble, 
Who apprehend each hurt thats done me, double, 
Am of this (though it should sinke me) carelesse, 
It would but force me to a stricter goodnesse. 
They have great gaine of me, who gaine doe winne, 
(If such gaine be not losse) from every sinne. 

The standing of great mens lives would afford 

A pretty summe, if God would sell his Word. 

He cannot; they can theirs, and breake them too, 
How unlike they are that they are likened to? 
Yet I conclude, they are amidst my evils, 

If good, like Gods, the naught are so like devils. 


Immediately following the preceding in Donne’s Poems, 1635, pp. 208— 
9. The authorship is not authenticated as John Roe’s, but see Sir H. 
Grierson, Donne, li, pp. CKxXxX—CxXxxii. 
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VIII. JOHN MARSTON 
Dedication to The Malcontent, 1604, A3 


BENIAMINO IONSONIO 
POETZ 
ELEGANTISSIMO 
GRAVISSIMO 
AMICO 
SVO CANDIDO ET CORDATO 
IOHANNES MARSTON 
MVSARVM ALVMNVS 
ASPERAM HANC SVAM THALIAM 
D.D. 


The Epilogue (140) has a reference to Jonson and a forthcoming 
comedy of his, perhaps Volpone. 


Hen till an others happier Muse appeares, 
Till his Thalia feast your learned eares, 
To whose desertfull Lampes pleas’d fates impart 
Art aboue Nature, Iudgment aboue Art, 
Receiue this peece which hope, nor feare yet daunteth, 
He that knows most, knows most how much he wanteth. 


There is a possible reference to Jonson in the dedication to Pavasi- 
taster, Ov The Fawne, 1606, A2, after the trouble over Eastward Ho: 


“As for the factious malice, and studied detractions of some few 
that tread in the same path with me, let all know, I most easily 
neglect them, and (carelesly slumbring to their vitious endeuours) 
smile hartily at their selfe-hurting basenesse. My bosome friend good 
Epictetus makes me easily to contemne all such mens malice: since 5 
other mens tongues are not within my teeth, why should I hope to 
gouerne them? For mine owne interest for once let this be printed, 
that of men of my owne addiction, I loue most, pittie some, hate 
none: For let mee truely say it, I once only loued my selfe, for louing 
them, and surely, I shall euer rest so constant to my first affection, 10 
that let their vngentle combinings, discurteous whisperings, neuer 
so treacherously labour to vndermine my vnfenced reputation, I 
shall (as long as I haue being) loue the least of their graces, and only 
pitie the greatest of their vices. 

‘And now to kill enuie, know you that affect to be the onely 15 
Minion of Phebus, I am not so blushlesly ambitious as to hope to 
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gaine any the least supreame eminencie amonge you, I affect not 
onely the Euge tuum, & Bellé! tis not my fashion to thinke no writer 
vertuously confident, that is not swellingly impudent. 


Finally in the address ‘To the generall Reader’ in The Wonder of 
Women Or The Tragedie of Sophonisba, 1606, A2, published a year after 
Sejanus: 


‘Know, that I haue not labored in this poeme, to tie my selfe to 
relate any thing as an historian but to inlarge euery thing as a Poet, 
To transcribe Authors, quote authorities, & translate Latin prose 
orations into English bla(n)ck-verse, hath in this subiect beene the 

5 least aime of my studies.’ 


IX. SIR THOMAS SMITH 


H for some excellent pen-man to deplore their state: but he 

which would liuely, naturally, or indeed poetically delyneate 

or enumerate these occurrents, shall either lead you thervnto by a 

poeticall spirit, as could well, if well he might the dead liuing, life- 

5 giuing Sydney Prince of Poesie ; or deifie you with the Lord Salustius 

deuinety, or in an Earth-deploring, Sententious, high rapt Tragedie 

with the noble Foulk-Grewill, not onely giue you the Idea, but the 

soule of the acting Idea; as well could, if so we would, the elaborate 

English Horace that giues number, waight, and measure to euery 

το word, to teach the reader by his industries, euen our Lawreat worthy 

Beniamen, whose Muze approues him with (our mother) the Ebrew 

signification to bee, The elder Sonne, and happely to haue been the 

Childe of Sorrow: It were worthy so excellent rare witt: for my selfe 

Iam neither Apollo nor Appelles, no not any heire to the Muses: yet 

15 happely a younger brother, though I haue as little bequeathed me, 

as many elder Brothers, and right borne Heires gaine by them: but 
Hic labor, Hoc opus est. 


From Voiage and Entertainment in Rushia, 1605, KY. 


X. FRANCIS BEAUMONT’S LETTER FROM 
THE COUNTRY TO JONSON, 1610-133 


He Sun w“ doth the greatest comfort bringe 
To absent friends, because y® self same thinge 
They know, they see, howe euer absent; is 
here our best Hay-maker (forgiue mee this, 
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It is our Countrey style) In this warme shine 

I lye, and Dreame of yor full Mermaide wine: 

O wee haue water mixt wth Claret Lees, 

Drinke apt to bringe in dryer heresies 

then beere ; Good only for a Sonnett straine 

wth fustian Metaphors to stuff the Braine, 

soe mixt, γ΄ giuen to the thirstiest one 

T’will not proue Almes, unless hee haue y® stone: 
Tis sould by Puritans, mixt wth intent 

to make it serve for either Sacrament. 

I thinke wt one Draught mans Invention fades, 
Twoe Cupps had quite marr’d Homers II[lJiades. 
T’is licquor yt will finde out Sut(c)liffs witt, 

Lye where it will, & make him write worse yet. 
ffill’d wth such mo(i)sture in a grievous qualme 
Did Robert Wisdome write his singing Psalme. 
And soe must I doe this, and yet I thinke 

It is a Potion sent vs downe to drinke 

By speciall Prouidence, keeps vs from fights, 
Makes vs not laugh, when wee make leggs to Knights; 
T’is this yt keepes our minds fitt for our states, 
A Med’cine to obey our Magistrates, 

for wee doe live more free, then you; noe hate, 
Noe envie of anothers happie state 

moves vs, wee are all equall: every whitt 

Of land, yt God giues men here, is their witt 

If wee consider fully ; for our best 

and Gravest man, will wth his Main-house-lIeast 
scarce please yo"; wee want subtilty to doe 

the Cittie tricks, Lye, Hate, and fflatter too: 
Here are none yt can beare a fained showe, 
Strike when yo winke, & then lament y* blowe; 
whoe like Mills, sett the right way (for) to grinde 
can make their gaines alike wt» euery winde. 
Only some fellowe wt the subtlest pate 
Amongst vs, may perchance Equiuocate 

At selling of a horse, and that’s the most. 

Mee thinkes the litle witt I had is lost 

Since I saw you; for witt is like a Rest 

Held vpp at Tennis, w“ men doe the best 

wth the best Gamsters. What things haue wee seene 
Done at γε Mermaide? heard words yt haue beene 
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soe nimble, & soe full of subtill flame 

as if yt euery one from whom they came 

had meant to putt his whole witt in a least 

and had resolu’d to liue a foole the rest 

of his dull life; then, when there hath been throwne 
witt able (enough) to iustifie the Towne 

for three dayes past ; witt yt might warrant bee 
for the whole Citty to talk foolishly 

Till that were Cancell’d, & when wee were gone 
wee lefte an Aire behind, w“ was alone 

able to make the twoe next Companies 

Right witty, though they were down-right Cockneyes. 
When I remember this, & see yt nowe 

the Countrey gentlemen begin t’allowe 

my witt for drye bobbs, then I needs must crye 

I see my dayes of Ballating are nigh: 

I can already Riddle, and can sing 

Catches, sell Bargaines, & I feare shall bring 

My selfe to speak the hardest words I finde 

Over, as fast as any wt? one winde 

that takes noe medicines; but one thought of thee 
makes mee remember all these things to bee 

the witt of our young men, fellowes yt shewe 

noe part of good, yet vtter all they knowe. 

who like trees of the Guard, haue growing soules 
Only ; Strong Destiny, w% all Controules 

I hope hath lefte a better fate in store 

for mee thy friend, then to liue euermore 
Bannisht vnto this home; twill once againe 

Bring mee to thee, who wilt make smooth, & plaine 
The way of knowledge for mee, and then I 
who’haue noe good in mee, but simplicitye, 
Knowe yt it will my greatest comfort bee 
T’acknowledge all the rest to Come from thee. 


Printed in the ‘Additions’ to Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, sigg. L4>, 
1,58 as by ‘F. B.’; then in the Folio editions of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1647 and 1679, after The Nice Valour with the heading ‘M. Francis 
Beaumonts Letter to Ben Johnson, written before he and Master Fletcher 
came to London, with two of the precedent Comedies then not finisht, 
which deferred their merry meetings at the Mermaid’. There are seven 
MS. copies: B.M. Sloane 1792, f. 84> (‘Fr. Beaumont’) ; B.M. Addl. MS. 
30982, f. 78> (‘ff. B’); B.M. Egerton MS. 2421, f. 274, a bad copy; 
MS. G. 2. 21 of Trinity College, Dublin, an anonymous copy on p. 258, 
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from which we print our text, a later copy inscribed ‘Fr. Beaumont’ 
on p. 386; C. Eliot Norton’s copy collated in the Child Memorial 
volume ;* and a copy which belonged to Bertram Dobell. We collate 
the chief variants: F = Folio; TC = Trinity College MS.; N = Norton 
MS.; ἢ = Dobell MS.; Add = Addl. MS.; 51 = Sloane MS. 3 know,] 
know F 5 Countrey] Countries F 9 a Sonnett] the Sonnets F 
13, 14 not in F 17 marr’d] spoil’d F 18 Lye where it will] 
Lye where he will F: Where ere it lies ἢ, Add 19, 20 qualme... 
Psalme] qualmes ... Psalmes F 23 Providence, keeps] prouidence ; 
for this alone | Being thrice taken kills Ambition: | Drowns all past 
injuries, keeps D, Add 29, 30 equall: every whitt Of land,] equall 
every whit: Of Land F 32 Grauest] greatest D Main-house- 
least] homely jeast D 35 fained] painted F 36 winke] winch F 
37 for F: om. MSS. 39 fellowe] fellows F 40 Equivocate] 
zquivocate F 47 subtill] actiue D 48 whom] whence F 49 
a Teast] one jeast D 52 enough F: well D 53-8 in D, Add 
after 68. 55 we were] that was F 56 wee lefte] Did leaue D 
56-7 wh was alone able] which alone, Was able F 58 Right... 
Cockneyes] Right witty; though but downright fools, more wise F 
62 are] grow F 66 fast] oft, F, D 71 of the Guard F: and the 
Guard MSS. 71-2 soules only ;] soules. Only F 74 evermore] 
ever poore F 75 this home] my sonne Add: thy company S/ 
twill] fate F 76 wilt] canst F 78 who .. . simplicitye] Who 
have no good but in thy company F 79 Know γῇ] Protest F’: Shall 
know it will my only Virtue be D 80 all the rest to Come] all I have 
to flow F F adds a final couplet referring to the two unfinished 
plays: 
Ben, when these Scenes are perfect wee’l taste wine; 
Ile drink thy Muses health, thou shalt quaff mine. 

The date is not easy to determine. In 1609 the plague was raging in 
London and may have driven Beaumont to the country. Mr. I. A. 
Shapiro suggests 1613 before Beaumont’s marriage, and the poem must 
have been written between these dates. The heading in the Folios with 
a reference to two unfinished comedies receives some support from the 
concluding couplet in the Folio text. Mr. C. M. Gayley suggests The 
Coxcombe as one of these plays, and he dates it between December 1609 
and July 1610. But we have really no clear clue. 


XI. FRANCIS BEAUMONT TO BEN JONSON 
To MB. J:- 
Either to follow fashion nor to showe 
my witt against the State, nor that I knowe 
any thing now, with which I am with childe 
till I haue tould, nor hopeinge to bee stilde 


I Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, v, pp. 19-22. 
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a good Epist’ler through the towne, with which 

I might bee famous, nor with any ytch 

like these, wrote I this Letter, but to showe 

the Loue I carrie and mee thinkes do owe 

to you aboue the number, which (can) best 

in something which I vse not, be exprest. 

To write this I invoake none, but the post 

of Douer, or some Carriers pist-ling ghost, 

for if this equall but the stile, which men 

send Cheese to towne with, and thankes downe agen, 

tis all I seeke for: heere I would let slippe 

(If I had any in mee) schollershippe, 

And from all Learninge keepe these lines as (cl)eere 

as Shakespeares best are, which our heires shall heare 

Preachers apte to their auditors to showe 

how farr sometimes a mortall man may goe 

by the dimme light of Nature, tis to mee 

an helpe to write of nothing; and as free, 

As hee, whose text was, god made all that is, 

I meane to speake: what do you thinke of his 

state, who hath now the last that hee could make 

in white and Orrenge tawny on his backe 

at Windsor? is not this mans miserie more 

then a fallen sharers, that now keepes a doore, 

hath not his state almost as wretched beene 

as (h)is, that is ordainde to write the (grinne) 

after the fawne, and fleere shall bee? As sure 

some one there is allotted to endure 

that Cross. There are some, I could wish to knowe 

to loue, and keepe with, if they woulde not showe 

their studdies to me; or I wish to see 

their workes to laugh at, if they suffer mee 

not to knowe them: And thus I would Commerse 

with honest Poets that make scuruie verse. 

By this time you perceiue you did a misse 

to leaue your worthier studies to see this, 

which is more tedious to you, then to walke 

in a Jews Church, or Bretons Comon talke. 

But know I write not these lines to the end 

to please Ben: Johnson but to please my frend: ffinis: FB: 
The text is taken, by permission, from Sir E. K. Chambers’s William 
Shakespeare, ii, pp. 222-5. Its sources are Holgate MS. in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York, f. 110, and British Museum Additional MS. 
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30982, f. 75”. The Holgate MS. heads the poem ‘To Ben Jonson, T. B’, 
and omits the ‘FB’ at the end of 1. 44. For an explanation of the 
allusions and phrases we must refer to Sir E. K. Chambers’s careful 
preliminary note. The date is about 1615. 


XII. HENRY PARROT ON VOLPONE 


Agus would needs forsooth this other day, 
Vpon an idle humour see a play: 

When asking him at dore, that held the box, 
What might you call the play? (quoth he) the Fox. 
In goes my Gen-man (who could iudge of wit) 
And being asked how he liked it: 
Said all was ill, both Fox and him that playd it, 
But was not he thinke you a Goose that said it ? 


From The Mous-Trap, 1606, Epigram 97. In Lagquei Ridiculost, or 
Springes for Woodcocks, 1613, book I, no. 163, GY, ‘Cignus per plumas 
Anser’, he has a fling at Jonson, probably written after the failure of 
Catiline in 1611: 


Put off thy Buskins (Sophocles the great,) 

And Morter tread with thy disdained shancks, 

Thou think’st thy skill hath done a wondrous feat, 

For which the world should giue thee many thancks: 
Alas, it seemes thy feathers are but loose, 
Pluckt from a Swanne, and set vpon a Goose. 


XIII. JOHN DAVIES OF HEREFORD 


To my well accomplish’d friend M 
Ben. Iohnson. 


Epi..1 56. 


Loue thy Parts; so, must I loue thy Whole: 
Then, still be whole in thy beloued Parts: 
Th’art sound in Body: but, some say thy Soule 
Enuy doth vicer: yet corrupted hearts 
Such censurers may haue: But, if thou bee 
An enuious Soule, would thou couldst enuy me: 
But (ah!) I feare my Vertues are too darke 
For Enuies shadow, from so bright a Sparke. 


From The Scourge of Folly, 1611, p. 75. 
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To my learnedly witty friend, Mr. Beniamin Iohnson 


Cay sconse, that guards thy wits as it they guard, 
Large, round, & sound, yet no whit can be spar’d: 
For thy Wits throng: that plenty makes thee scarce, 
Which makes thee slow, as sure in prose or verse, 

As say thy worst detractors; then, if thou 

For all eternity, writ’st sure and slowe, 

Thy Wits, as they come thronging out of dore, 

Do sticke awhile, to spread their praise the more. 


From Wits Bedlam, 1617. No copy is now known, but Brydges and 
Malone have quoted it. See Brydges and Haslewood, The British Biblio- 
grapher, 1812, li, pp. 262-5. 


a 4 


XIV. GEORGE WITHER ON HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


Rea I speak to you that haue vnderstanding ; when these 
first fruits, of my conuerted Muses, shall come to your iudicious 
censure, Do not looke for Spencers, or Daniels wel composed num- 
bers; or the deepe conceits of now flourishing Johnson, no; say, tis 
honest plaine matter, and there’s as much as I look for. .. . 


This in defence of Poesie to say, 

I am compel’d, because that at this day 
Weaknesse and Ignorance, hath wrong’d it sore: 
But what neede any man therein speake more, 
Then Diuine Sidney hath already done? 

For whom (though he deceas’d ere I begun) 

I haue oft sighed, and bewail’d my Fate, 

That brought me foorth so many yeeres too late 
To view that worthy: And now, thinke not you 
Oh Daniel, Draiton, Ionson, Chapman, how 

I long to see you with your fellow Peeres, 
Diuine Sylvester, glory of these yeeres. 

I hitherto haue onely heard your fames 

And know you yet but by your workes and names. 
The little time, I on the earth haue spent, 
Would not allow me any more content: 

I long to know you better, that’s the truth, 

I am in hope you'l not disdaine my Youth. 
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For know you Muses Darlings, Ile not craue, 

A fellowship amongst you for to haue: 20 
Oh no; for though my euer willing heart 

Hath vow’d to loue and praise You and your Art; 

And though that I your stile doe now assume, 

I doe not, nor I will not so presume; 

I claime not that too worthy name of Poet: 25 
It is not yet deseru’d by me, I know it. 

Grant me I may but on your Muses tend, 

And be enrold their Seruant, or their Friend, 

And if desert hereafter worthy make me, 

Then for a Fellow (if it please you) take me. 30 


From Abuses Stript and Whipt, 1613, Lib. 2, Satyr 3, Bt and Rz2. 


There appears to have been an edition of 1611, when Wither was twenty- 
three years of age. How Jonson finally received this overture we know 
from Time Vindicated. 


XV. JOHN WEBSTER 


Etraction is the sworne friend to ignorance: For mine owne 
part I haue euer truly cherist my good opinion of other mens 
worthy Labours, especially of that full and haightned stile of Maister 
Chapman: The labor’d and vnderstanding workes of Maister Iohn- 
son: The no lesse worthy composures of the both worthily excellent 5 
Maister Beaumont, & Maister Fletcher: And lastly (without wrong 
last to be named) the right happy and copious industry of M. Shake- 
speare, M. Decker, & M. Heywood, wishing what I write may be read 
by their light: Protesting, that, in the strength of mine owne iudge- 
ment, I know them so worthy, that though I rest silent in my owne 10 
worke, yet to most of theirs I dare (without flattery) fix that of 


Maritiail. 


—non norunt, Hac monumenta mort. 
From The White Divel, 1612, prefatory address to the reader, A2v. 


XVI. JOHN TAYLOR, THE WATER-POET 


i. To my deere respected friend Mr. 
Beniamin Iohnson. 


Hou canst not dye, for though the stroake of death 
Depriues the world of thy worst earthly part: 
Yet when thy corps hath banished thy breath, 
Thy living Muse shall still declare thy Art. 
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5 The fatall Sisters and the blessed Graces, 

Were all thy friends at thy natiuity: 
And in thy minde the Muses tooke their places, 
Ador(n)ing thee with rare capacitie. 
And all the Worthies of this worthy land, 

10 Admires thy wondrous all admired worth, 
Then how should I that cannot vnderstand 
Thy worth, thy worthy worthinesse set forth. 
Yet beare the boldnesse of the honest Sculler, 


Whose worthlesse praise can fill thy praise no fuller. 
| Ee 


From The Sculler, Rowing from Thames to Tiber, 1612, AZ, 


ii. The Scottish Journey, 1618. 


To all my Loving Aduenturers, by what name or tile so euer, 
my generall salutation. 


Eader, these Trauailes of mine into Scotland, were not vnder- 
taken, neither in imitation, or emulation of any man, but only 
deuised by my selfe, on purpose to make triall of my friends, both 
in this Kingdome of England, and that of Scotland, and because 
5 I would be an eye-witnesse of diuers things which I had heard of 
that Country; and whereas many shallow-brain’d Critickes, doe lay 
an aspersion on me, that I was set on by others, or that I did vndergo 
this proiect, either in malice, or mockage of Maister Bentamin Ionson, 
I vow by the faith of a Christian, that their imaginations are all 
το wide, for he is a Gentleman, to whom I am so much obliged for many 
vndeserued courtesies that I haue receiued from him, and from 
others by his fauour, that I durst neuer to be so impudent or ingrate- 
ful, as either to suffer any mans persuasions, or mine own instiga- 
tion, to incite me, to make so bad a requitall, for so much goodnesse 

15 formerly receiued. 


A meeting at Leith. 


Now the day before I came from Edinbrough, I went to Leeth, 
where I found my long approoued and assured good friend Master 
Beniamin Iohnson, at one Master John Stuarts house; I thanke him 
for his great kindnesse towards mee: for at my taking leaue of him, 

5 hee gaue mee a piece of golde of two and twentie shillings to drinke 
his health in England. And withall, willed mee to remember his 
kinde commendations to all his friendes: So with a friendly farewell, 
I left him, as well, as I hope neuer to see him in a worse estate: for 
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he is amongst Noble-men and Gentlemen that knowes his true worth, 
and their owne honours, where with much respectiue loue he is 10 
worthily entertained. 


From The Pennyles Pilgrimage, or The Money-lesse perambulation of 
Iohn Taylor, Alias the Kings Majesties Water-Poet, 1618, A3', F3V. 


XVII. WILLIAM GAMAGE 


To ingenious Ben. Iohnson. 


F that thy Lore were equall to thy wit: 
Thou in Apollo’s chaire might’st iustly sit. 


Epig. 97 in Linsi-Woolsie, or Two Centuries of Epigrammes, 1613. 
‘Lore’ must be a misprint for ‘Love’; learning was not a quality in 
which Jonson fell short. 


XVIII. THOMAS PORTER 
Ad Ben: Fonson Poétam egregii. 


Lumbea sunt, aut zrea, pauca argentea Metra: 
Que facis aurea sunt, omnia Metra tua. 


From a collection at Holkam, MS. 436, epig. 55: ‘in Theologia hec 
Epigramata que Juuenis Cantabrigize composuit.’ The MS. is dated 
“12 die Martij Mensis 1614’. Porter was minister of Hempnall in 
Norfolk. 


XIX. JOHN SELDEN 


See Jonson’s poem to him in Und. xiv. There are pleasant glimpses 
of their relations in Selden’s works. In the preface to the Titles of 
Honor, 1614, sig. d, he claims to have cleared up errors: 


“As in diuers like that of Crowns and Diadems, which all haue 
hitherto taught to haue been mongst Royall Notes most anciently in 
Europe. I presume I haue sufficiently manifested the contrarie, and 
answered their vrged Autorities, producing also one out of Euripides 
his Orestes, seeming stranger [vead stronger] against my part then 
anie other: which, when I was to vse, and hauing not at hand the 
Scholiast (out of whom I hoped some aid) I went, for this purpose, 
to see it in the well-furnisht Librarie of my beloued friend that 
singular Poet M. Ben: Ionson, whose speciall Worth in Literature, 
accurat Iudgment, and Performance, known only to that Few which τὸ 


nn 
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_are truly able to know him, hath had from me, euer since I began 


to learn, an increasing admiration. Hauing examin’d it with him, 
I resolud vpon my first Opinion, and found, as I ghesse, a New but 
more proper Interpretation of the Place. .... 


In the second edition, 1631, pp. 402 foll., he discusses the custom of 
giving laurel to poets, and ends (p. 412): 


‘And thus haue I, by no vnseasonable digression, performed a 
promise to you my beloued BEN. Ionson. Your curious learning and 
iudgement may correct where I haue erred, and adde where my 
notes and memory haue left me short. You are 


omnia Carmina doctus 
et calles Mythwn plasmata & Historiam. 


And so you both fully know what concernes it, and your singular 
excellencie in the Art most eminently deserues it.’ 


In B.F. v. ν. 99, 100 Jonson makes Rabbi Busy quote the text of 
Deuteronomy about the male putting on the apparel of the female; Jonson 
discussed it with Selden. In the ‘Epistolae Variae’ in Wilkins’s edition 
of the Opera Omnia, 1725, tom. ii, cols. 1690-6, is ‘A Letter of Mr. John 
Selden, copied from the original in the hands of Matthew Hale, Esq; at 
Alderly in Gloucestershire’, addressed ‘ From the Inner Temple this 28th 
of Feb. 1615’ :— 


‘To my honoured and truly worthy Friend, Mr. Ben. Johnson. 


‘Thus ambitious am I of your love, but of your judgment too. 
I have most willingly collected what you wished, my notes touching 
the literal sense and historical of the holy text usually brought 
against the counterfeiting of sexes by apparell. To omit variety of 
translations, the text itself is thus out of the original word for word: 
A man’s armour shall not be upon a woman, and a man shall not put 
on a woman’s garment. In Deut. xxii. 5. so it is, and not as the vulgar 
hath it, that a woman shall not wear a man’s garment, nor a man 
a woman's.’ 


The letter ends, ‘Whatever this is, which I have collected, I consecrate 
to your love, and end with hope of your instructing judgment’. 

Finally there was the help Jonson gave Selden when The Historie of 
Tythes was published in 1618; the book caused an uproar in Church 
circles, and strong representations were made to the King about it. 
James ordered Selden to come before him at Theobalds, bringing a copy 
of the book. 


‘Me tunc aule alienissimum, & paucissimis illic de facie notum, 
incomitatum Theobaldasire noluere Viri, Doctissimi, Summi, mihique 
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Amicissimi & Morum Scriptorimque meorum etiam Testes assidui, 
Edwardus Heywardus ἃ, Reiftham in agro Norfolciensi, Armiger, cujus 


suavissimo, & semper sibi (quod in amicitia caput est) simili, con- 5 


tubernio fermé Quinquagenario, in Templo Interiore, fruitus sum, et 
Benjaminus Jonsonius Poetarum ille facilé princeps. Mluc igitur 
curru simul pergimus, medio Decembri aut circitér, ubi cum Regem 
quidem ob Scriptum illud de Decimis, satis infensum esse audivis- 
sem, procuravit Jonsonius, illustri heroi, Georgio tunc Buckinghamie 
Marchioni (postea Duci) summo Anglie Admirallo, regio favore 
prepollenti, in pretio habitus, ut ille me amicius coram Rege sisteret, 
etimque in causam meam placaret. Atque id sané renitentibus in- 
terim Episcopis illis, ἃ Marchione prestitum est.’ (Ioannis Seldent 
Vindicie Secundim integritatem Existimationis sue, 1653, pp. 17-18.) 


XX. INIGO JONES 
To his false friend mt Ben Johnson. 


Ixe daies are done with endlesse hopes since I 
had with expectance of thy honesty 
thought of my thanks to be delivered free, 
which soe longe I haue travaild for with thee, 
but thy neglect hath chaung’d the happier fate 
and made thy birth abortive turne to hate, 
whose language like thy nature now must prove, 
and blame itt not, you might have Taught itt loue. 
I wonder howe you ever durst invay 
In Satire, Epigram, or Libell-play 
against the manners of the tyme, or men 
in full examples of all mischeifes, when ᾿ 
no ill thou couldst so taske dwells not (in thee), 
and there the store house of your plotte wee see. 
For thou, that hast in thee soe many waies 
of practizd mischief, hast begott thy bayes 
in reading of thy selfe, tickling the age, 
stealing all equall glory from the stage, 
that I confesse with like forme thou hast writt 
of good and badd things, not with equall witt. 
The reason is, or may be quickly showne, 
the good’s translation, butt the ill’s thyne owne. 
For though with tired pace & sweaty feete 
T never went to Scotland, nor did meete 
thee att returne my selfe alone or with 
my friends but soe far of a(s) Hammersmith. 
445-11 cc 
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yet I ofte vnto yor Jurnes glory 
with patience heard you tell the teadious story 
of all you in that trafficke suffered, thoughe 
I was as tyr’d as thou couldst bee to goe. 
Besides I haue beene druncke with thee, & then 
satt still, and heard thee) rayle at other men, 
repeate thy verses, and done all that might 
make my Succession to thy heart be right. 
And t’other daie I gaue thee stile & woorde, 
preferd thee in my Choise before greate Lorde. 
But thou has proved nowe by this neglect 
less worthy then that groome my disrespect 
here Characted vnto the life, for hee 
deceiued no trust, which murthered is by thee. 
From henceforth this repute dwell with thee) then, | 
the best of Poette but the worst of men. 
Inigo Jones 
From B.M. Harley MS. 6057, f. 30, punctated. Sheer doggerel, but 
with one brilliant hit in line 22. The text of 1. 13 is hopeless; the MS. 
reads, ‘no ill thou couldst soe staske dwells not mee’. In 1. 34 it reads 
‘tmake’. There is no clue to the satire which apparently accompanied 
the lines—the ‘groome’ of 1. 38. The date is after Jonson’s return from 
Scotland in 1619. 


XXI. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


To Sir Dudley Carleton at The Hague in the Domestic State Papers 
(S.P. 14 | cxxiii, no. 109), 17 November 1621: 


...and then we are like to haue our new Deane Dt Dun at Paules, 
so as a pleasant companion saide that yf Ben Johnson might be 
made deane of westminster, that place, Paules, and Christchurch," 
should be furnished wth three very pleasant poetical deanes. 


XXII. JOHN ASHMORE 
Ad Insignem Poétam, D. Ben. Iohnson. 
E sit iners impune, tuus titubétve Caballus, 
Munera Mulciberi mitto polita manu. 


Néve tuus languescat amor, tibt Carmina mitto: 
Sic Pauper ditt poma dat Alcinoo. 


From the ‘Epigrammes’ appended to Certain Selected Odes of Horace, 
1621, p. 74, with the gift of a pair of spurs. 


1 Where Richard Corbet was dean. 
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XXIII. SIR CONSTANTYN HUYGENS 


Mbeo amicitiam tuam, celeberrime Jonssoni, et necessitudinem. 

ea res fecit, cur non nescire te ineptias meas tua interesse 

putaverim neque enim quantillus sim, latere non unquam amicos 

aequum credidi. quorum uti parca de nobis opinione non offendi- 

mur, sic ampla praeter meritum nos afficimur. ubi fastidire quantum 

hic mei est coeperis, et noris, quam sit mihi curta supellex, autori, 
rogo, remittendam cures, qui te valere jubet et me amare. 

Dom. mea. 28°. 8b. 1622. 


An autograph note prefixed to a copy of his broadsheet poem Con- 
stantinus Hugenius Academiae Oxoniensit Perpetuum Floreve, ‘13 Cal. 
Octob. 1622’. 

Constantyn Huygens (1596-1687) was a friend of Sir Noel de Caron, 
Lord Schoonewal, the Dutch ambassador in London. He belonged to the 
group of the Muyden poets in Holland headed by Peter Corneliszoon 
Hooft. He was knighted at Royston on 27 October 1622. He was a 
friend of Jonson and Donne. In his Korenbloemen (‘Cornflowers’) 
published at The Hague in 1658 he translated nineteen of Donne’s 
poems. He translated Jonson’s Epigram xxxiii on Sir John Roe and 
paraphrased Epigyam xlii on Giles and Joan. He was present at three 
of Jonson’s masques, News from the New World, The Masque of Augurs,* : 
and Time Vindicated: we wonder what he thought of Vangoose in the 
Masque of Augurs. He owned a copy of the 1616 Folio of Jonson and 
a quarto manuscript of The Gypsies Metamorphosed. 

We owe our copy of the letter to Jonson and the information here 
recorded of him to Mr. A. G. H. Bachrach. 


XXIV. FRANCIS ANDREWES 


Jonson’s Visits to the Peak. 


From a poem in the Newcastle MS. (Harley 4955, f. 1666), describing 
Pool’s Hole and the stalactites there. 


Ow as I marked all this frame 
I thought I should deserue no blame, 

If I a verse or two should graue, 
Vpon a Rock w'tin this Caue. 
I drewe my knife, t’was not to eate, 
And then I wrought this little feate. 

A Melting Rocke, a flowing walke, 

A Marble flood, A dropping chalke 


1 Finett mentions him; see vol. x, p. 648. 
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A Stony Sea, a Rayneing flint, 

A Weeping Tombe, and I am in’t. 
My guide stood by and did me note 
And ask’d mee what I there had rote. 
I said I am not foole alone, 
Here are more names vpon this stone. 
And I do worke now like a Mole 
To have my finger in the hole. 
It seemes (quoth hee) Sir you can write, 
And I beleeue, you can indite. 
I’le tell you heare came on a tyme 
A Big fatt man, that spake in Ryme. 
Wee had much a-doo, to drawe him in, 
ffor hee at first stuck by the chin. 
But when the bulghe came to the straights ἢ 
Hee farted as t’had beene the Waites. 
Hee seemed a good-natur’d man 
For I sawe him drinke vp a Can 
Of Darbie Ale, and of the best, 
I’me sure it held three pintes at least. 
This man (I was about to say) 
Tould us the storie of a play 
How Niobe for very greife, 
Sate weeping long w'tout releife ; 
And then the Gods heareing her mone, 
Turn’d her vnto a weeping Stone. 
And sure (quoth hee) this is the place, 
Where shee doth lye, and all her race. 

An other yeare this Man came hyther, 

Then hee had studied it I gather. 
And then I heard him plainely speake, 
Both of this Hole, and that i’th Peake. 
That Hole, the Diuells Arse I meane, 
So cal’d (quoth hee) t’is in my sceane. 
Because Cock-Lawrell to a feast 
Did him invite, and there the beast, 
Let such a fart wttin the Peake, 
That all the Countrey did then reeke. 
Now for this Hole (quoth hee) of Poole 
I talke not to you like a Foole, 
Ile tell you all the very storie, 
Which to your Towne, shalbe a glorie. 
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The Diuell once, pray heare mee Maisters, 

And listen not to your Poetasters. 

Was troubled, (as hee is a Cullion) 

With a strange fitt of the Strangullion. 

The cause, the stone was in his Bladder, 55 
ΝΥ «ἃ did him vexe, and made him madder, 

Then when a Serieant at one bitt 

Hee swallowed downe, for then his fitt 

Did growe so strong, so sharpe his paines, 

That they did tye him vp in Chaynes, 60 
Because hee was s’impatient ; 

One of these chaines was after sent 

To Rochell, and t’is there still sauen 

To bee a Barr to keepe their hauen, 

But this was nothing to this paine, 65 
Wt which the Diuell now was tane 

Hee cries, hee rages, roares, and raues 

And calleth all about him Knaues, 

Rascalls, and Traitors: what can none 

find any meanes to ease the stone. - 70 


The narrative continues in the Cock-lorrel vein up to folio 169. For 
Francis Andrews see H. W. Garrod on Donne’s Latin poem to him in 
R.E.S., xxi. 38-42. 


XXV. MICHAEL DRAYTON 
In a roll-call of English poets beginning with Chaucer: 


Ext these, learn’d Johnson, in this List I bring, 
Who had drunke deepe of the Pierian spring, 
Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 
And long was Lord here of the Theater, 
Who in opinion made our learn’st to sticke, 
Whether in Poems rightly dramatique, 
Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 
Should beare the Buskin, or the Socke away. 


From an epistle ‘To my most dearely-loued friend HENERY REYNOLDS 
Esquire, of Poets and Poesie’ appended to The Baitatle of Agincourt, 
1627, Pp. 207. 
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XXVI. THOMAS RANDOLPH 


i. A gratulatory to M’ Ben. lohnson for his 
adopting of him to be his Son. 


Was not borne to Helicon, nor dare 
Presume to thinke my selfe a Muses heire. 
I have no title to Parnassus hill, 
Nor any acre of it by the will 
Of a dead Ancestour, nor could I bee 
Ought but a tenant unto Poétrie. 
But thy Adoption quits me of all feare, 
And makes me challenge a childs portion there. 
I am a kinne to Hero’s being thine, 
And part of my alliance is divine. 
Orpheus, Museus, Homer too; beside 
Thy Brothers by the Roman Mothers side ; 
As Ovid, Virgil, and the Latine Lyre, 
That is so like thy Horace; the whole quire 


Of Poets are by thy Adoption, all 


My uncles; thou hast given me pow’r to call 
Phebus himselfe my grandsire; by this graunt 
Each Sister of the nine is made my Aunt. 

Go you that reckon from a large descent 

Your lineall Honours, and are well content 

To glory in the age of your great name, 
Though on a Herralds faith you build the same: 
I do not envy you, nor thinke you blest 
Though you may beare a Gorgon on your Crest 
By direct line from Perseus ; I will boast 

No farther then my Father; that’s the most 

I can, or should be proud of; and I were 
Vnworthy his adoption, if that here 

I should be dully modest ; boast I must 

Being sonne of his Adoption, not his lust. 

And to say truth, that which is best in mee 


.. May call you father, ’twas begot by thee. 


Have I a sparke of that ccelestiall flame 
Within me, I confesse I stole the same 
Prometheus like, from thee; and may I feed 
His vulture, when I dare deny the deed. 
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Many more moones thou hast, that shine by night, 

All Bankrups, wer’t not for a borrow’d light ; 

Yet can forsweare it; I the debt confesse, 

And thinke my reputation ne’re the lesse. 

For Father let me be resolv’d by you; 

19 a disparagement from rich Peru 

To ravish gold; or theft, for wealthy Ore 

To ransack Tagus, or Pactolus shore? 

Or does he wrong Alcinous, that for want 

Doth take from him a sprig or two, to plant 

A lesser Orchard? sure it cannot bee: 

Nor is it theft to steale some flames from thee. 

Grant this, and 16 cry guilty, as I am, 

And pay a filiall reverence to thy name. 

For when my Muse upon obedient knees, 

Askes not a Fathers blessing, let her leese 

The fame of this Adoption ; ’tis a curse 

I wish her ’cause I cannot thinke a worse. 

And here, as Piety bids me, 1 intreat 

Phebus to lend thee some of his own heat, 

To cure thy Palsie; else I will complaine 

He has no skill in hearbs; Poets in vaine 

Make him the God of Physicke ; ’twere his praise 

To make thee as immortall as thy Baies; 

As his owne Daphne; ’twere a shame to see 

The God, not love his Preist, more then his Tree. 
But if heaven take thee, envying us thy Lyre, 
’Tis to pen Anthems for an Angels quire. 


From Poems with the Muses Looking-glasse: and Amynias, 1638, 
pp. 22-3. Written after Jonson’s attack of paralysis in 1628 (56); the 
poem even suggests the possibility of death in the concluding lines. 


ii. An Eglogue to M’ Iohnson. 
Tityrus. 
Nder this Beech why sit’st thou here so sad 
Son Damon, that wast erst a joviall lad? 

These groves were wont to Eccho with the sound 
Of thy shrill reed, while every Nymph danc’d round. 
Rowse up thy soule, Parnassus mount stands high, 
And must be climb’d with painefull industrie. 

Damon. You Father on his forked top sit still, 
And see us panting up so steepe a hill; 
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But I have broke my reed, and deeply swore 
Never with wax, never to joynt it more. 

Tit. Fond boy ’twas rashly done; I meant to thee, 
Of all the sons I have, by legacie 
To have bequeath’d my pipe, thee, thee of all, 

I meant it should her second Master call. 

Dam. And doe you thinke I durst presume to play 
Where Tityrus had worne his lip away! 

Live long thy selfe to tune it ; ’tis from thee, 
It has not from it self such Harmony. 

But if we ever such disaster have 

As to compose our Tityrus in his grave ; 
Yonder upon yon aged Oak, that now 

Old trophies bears on euery sacred bow, 
We'le hang it up a relique, we will doe it, 
And learned swains shall pay devotion to it. 

Tyt. Canst thou farewell unto the Muses bid? 
Then bees shall loath the Thyme, the new-wean’d Kid 
Browze on the buds no more; the teeming ewes 
Henceforth the tender sallows shall refuse. 

Dam. 1 by those Ladies now do nothing set ; 

Let ’em for me some other servant get: 

They shall no more be Mistresses of mine, 

No, though my pipe had hope to equall thine. 
Thine which the floods have stopt their course to hear ; 
To which the spotted Linx hath lent an eare. 
Which while the severall Ecchoes would repeat, 
The Musick has been sweet, the Art so great 
That Pan himself amaz’d at thy deep aires, 
Sent thee of his own bowl to drown thy cares. 
Of all the Gods Pan doth the Pipe respect, 

The rest unlearned pleasures more affect. 

Pan can distinguish what thy Raptures be 
From Bavius loose lascivious Minstralsie, 

Or Mevius windy Bagpipe, Me@vius, he 

Whose wit is but a Tavern Tympanie. 

If ever I flock of my own doe feed, 

My fattest Lambs shall on his Altar bleed. 

Tyt. Two Altars I will build him, and each yeare 
Will sacrifice two wel-fed Bullocks there. 

Two that have horns; that while they butting stand 
Strike from their feet a cloud of numerous sand. 
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But what can make thee leave the Muses man, 
That such a Patron hast as mighty Pan? 
Whence is thy fury? Did the partiall eare 

Of the rude Vulgar, when they late did heare 
Egon, and thee contend which best should play, 
Him Victour deem, and give thy kid away? 
Does Amarillis cause this high despaire ? 

Or Galatea’s coynesse breed thy care? 

Dam. Neither of these, the Vulgar I contemn ; 
Thy pipe not alwaies Tityrus wins with them: 
And as for Love, in sooth I doe not know 
Whether he wears a bow, and shafts or no. 

Or did I, I a way could quickly find, 

To win the beauteous Galatea’s mind, 

Or Amarillis: I to both could send 

Apples that with Hesperian fruit contend: 
And on occasion could have quickly guest 


Where two fayr ring-doves built their amorous nest. 


Tyt. If none of these, my Damon then aread 
What other cause can so much passion breed! 

Dam. Father I will, in those indulgent ears 
I dare unload the burden of my fears. 
The Reapers that with whetted siccles stand, 
Gathering the falling ears i’th’ other hand; 
Though they endure the scorching summers heat, 
Have yet some wages to allay their sweat: 
The Lopper that doth fell the sturdy Oak 
Labours, yet has good pay for every stroke. 
The Plowman is rewarded: only we 
That sing, are paid with our own melody. 
Rich churls have learn’t to praise us, and admire, 
But have not learn’t to think us worth the hire. 
So toyling Ants perchance delight to hear 
The summer musique of the Gras-hopper, 
But after rather let him starve with pain, 
Then spare him from their store one single grain. 
As when great Iunos beauteous Bird displaies 
Her starry tail, the boyes doe run and gaze 
At her proud train; so look they now adaies 
On Poets; and doe think if they but praise, 
Or pardon what we sing, enough they doe: 
I, and ’tis well if they doe so much too. 
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My rage is swel’d so high I cannot speak it; 
Had I Pan’s pipe, or thine, I now should break it! 
Tit. Let moles delight in Earth ; Swine dunghills rake ; 
Crows prey on Carrion; Frogs a pleasure take 
In slimy pools; And Niggards wealth admire ; 
But we, whose souls are made of purer fire, 
Have other aimes: Who songs for gain hath made, 
Has of a liberall Science fram’d a Trade. 
Hark how the Nightingale in yonder tree, 
Hid in the boughes, warbles melodiously 
Her various musique forth, while the whole Quire 
Of other birds, flock round, and all admire! 
But who rewards her? will the ravenous Kite 
Part with her prey, to pay for her delight ? 
Or will the foolish, painted, pratling lay 
Now turn’d a hearer, to requite her play 
Lend her a straw? or any of the rest 
Fetch her a feather when she builds her nest ? 
Yet sings she ne’re the lesse, till every den 
Doe catch at her last notes: And shall I then 
His fortunes Damon ’bove my own commend, 
Who can more cheese into the market send ? 
Clowns for posterity may cark and care, 
That cannot out-live death but in an Heire: 
By more then wealth we propagate our Names, 
That trust not to successions, but our Fames. 
Let hide-bound churls yoak the laborious Oxe, 
Milk hundred goats, and shear a thousand flocks ; 
Plant gainfull Orchards, and in silver shine ; 
Thou of all fruits should’st only prune the Vine: 
Whose fruit being tasted, might erect thy brain 
To reach some ravishing, high, and lofty strain ; 
The double birth of Bacchus to expresse, 
First in the grape, the second in the presse. 
And therefore tell me boy, what is’t can move 
The mind, once fixed on the Muses Love? 
Dam. When I contented liv’d by Cham’s fair streams, 
Without desire to see the prouder Thames, 
I had no flock to care for, but could sit 
Vnder a willow covert, and repeat 
Those deep and learned layes, on every part 
Grounded on judgment, subtil’ty, and Art, 
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That the great Tutour to the greatest King, 135 
The shepheard of Stagira, us’d to sing: 

The shepheard of Stagira, that unfolds 

All natures closet, shows what e’re it holds; 

The matter, form, sense, motion, place, and measure 

Of every thing contain’d in her vast treasure. 140 
How Elements doe change; What is the cause 

Of Generation; what the Rule, and Laws 

The Orbs doe move by; Censures every starre, 

Why this is fixt, and that irregular ; 

Knows all the Heavens, as if he had been there, 145 
And help’t each Angell turn about her spheare. 

The thirsty pilgrim travelling by land, 

When the feirce Dog-starre doth the day command, 

Half choak’t with dust, parch’t with the soultry heat ; 

Tir’d with his journey, and o’recome with sweat, 150 
Finding a gentle spring, at her cool brink 

Doth not with more delight sit down and drink, 

Then I record his songs: we see a cloud, 

And fearing to be wet, doe run and shroud 

Vnder a bush; when he would sit and tell 155 
The cause that made her mystie wombe to swell ; 

Why it sometimes in drops of rain doth flow, 

Sometimes dissolves her self in flakes of snow: 

Nor gaz’d he at a Comet, but would frame 

A reason why it wore a beard of flame. 160 
Ah Tityrus, | would with all my heart, 

Even with the best of my carv’d mazers part, 

To hear him as he us’d divinely shew, 

What ’tis that paints the divers-colour’d bow: 

Whence Thunders are discharg’d, whence the winds stray, 165 
What foot through heaven hath worn the milky way! 

And yet I let this true delight alone, 

Call’d thence to keep the flock of Corydon. 

Ah woe is me, anothers flock to keep; 

The care is mine, the master shears the sheep! 170 
A flock it was that would not keep together ; 

A flock that had no fleece, when it came hither. 

Nor would it learn to listen to my layes, 

For ’twas a flock made up of severall strayes: 

And now I would return to Cham, I hear 175 
A desolation frights the Muses there! 
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With rustique swains I mean to spend my time ; 
Teach me there, father, to preserve my rime. 
Tyt. To morrow morning I will counsel thee, 
Meet me at Faunus Beech; for now you see 
How larger shadows from the mountains fall, 
And Corydon doth Damon, Damon, call. 
Damon, ’tis time my flock were in the fold, 
More then high time; did you not erst behold 
How Hesperus above yon clouds appear’d, 
Hesperus leading forth his beauteous heard ? 


From the Poems of 1638, pp. 97-102; ‘this’ (1) is the reading of the 
1640 edition for ‘his’, and ‘Gras-hopper’ (84) corrects a misspelling ; in 
161 all texts read ‘withall’. The date is probably 1630: see Thorn- 
Drury’s edition, pp. xiv-xvii. Tityrus is Jonson, Damon Randolph. 

William Winstanley in Poor Robins Jests, 1667, p. 78, gives the fol- 
lowing account of Randolph’s introduction to Jonson: ‘Tho. Randolph 
the wit of Cambridge coming to London, had a great mind to see Master 
Johnson, who was then drinking at the Devil-Tavern near Temple-bar, 
with Master Drayton, Master Daniel, and Master Silvester, three eminent 
poets of that age; he being loath to intrude into their company, and 
yet willing to be called, peeped in several times at the door, insomuch 
that Master Johnson at last took notice of him, and said, Come in John 
Bopeep. Master Randolph was not so gallant in cloathes as they, how- 
ever he sat down amongst them; at last when the reckoning came to be 
paid, which was five shillings, it was agreed, that he who made the best 
extempore verse should go Scot-free, the other four to pay it all: where- 
upon every one of them put out their verses; at last it came to Master 
Randolph's turn, whose lines were these: 

I John Bo-peep, to you four sheep, 
With each one his good fleece: 

If you are willing to pay your five shilling, 
’Tis fifteen pence apiece.’ 


XXVIII. NICHOLAS OLDISWORTH 


A letter to Ben. Johnson. 1629. 


Ie Johnson: crosse not our Religion so, 

As to bee thought immortall. Lett us know 
Thou art a Man. Thy workes make us mistake 
Thy person ; and thy great Creations make 
Vs idol thee, and ’cause wee see thee doe 
Eternall things, thinke Thee eternall too. 

Restore us to our faith, and die. Thy doome 
Will doe as much good, as the Fall of Rome, 
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Twill crush an Heresie: wee n’er must hope 
For truth, till two bee gone, Thou and the Pope. 
And though wee are in danger, by thy Fall 
To loose our Witts, our Iudgements (braines and all) 
Wee are content thou shouldst besott us thus. 
Better bee fooles, then superstitious. 
Die: to what Ende should wee thee now adore? 
There is not Scholarship to reach to more. 
Our Language is refin’d: Professours doubt 
Their Greeke and Hebrew shall bee both putt out ; 
And wee, that Latine studyed have so long, 
Shall now dispute, and write, in Johnson’s tongue. 
Nay, courtiers yeeld: and every beauteous wench 
Had rather speake thy English, then her French. 
And for our Mat(t)er! Nature stands agast, 
Wondring to see her strength thus best at last ; 
Invention stoppes her course, and bidds the World 
Looke for noe more: she hath already hurld 
Her treasure all on one. Thou hast out-done 
So much our Wish and Expectation, 
That were it not for Thee, wee scarce had known 
Fancie it selfe could ere so farre have gone. 
Give lit’rature (a While) Leaue to admire 
How shee gott so high: shee can gett noe higher. 
Die: seemes it not enough, thy Writing’s date 
Is endlesse, but thine owne prolonged Fate 
Must equall it? For shame, engrosse not Age, 
But now, thy fifth Act’s ended, leave the stage, 
And lett us clappe. Wee know, the Stars, which doe 
Give others one Life, give a Laureat two: 
But thou, if thus thy Bodie long survives, 
Hast two Eternities, and not two Lives. 
Die, for thine own sake. Seest y not, thy Praise 
Is shortned meerly by this length of dayes? 
Men may talke this, and that: to part the strife, 
If I may judge, thou hast noe fault, but Life. 
Cold authors please best. Mee thinks, thy warm Breath 
Casts a thick Mist before thy Worth: which, Death 
Would quickly dissipate. If thou wouldst have 
Thy baies to flourish, plant them on thy Grave. 
Gold now is drosse, and Oracles are stuffe 
With us: for why? thou art not low enough, 
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Wee still looke under thee: stoope, and submitt 

Thy glorie to the Meanesse of our Witt. 

The Rhodian colossus, ere it fell, 

Could not bee scann’d nor measur’d halfe so well. 

(Lie levell to our View, so shall we see 

Our third, and richest Universitie.) 

Art’s length, Art’s depth, Art’s heighth can n’er bee found, 
Till thou art prostrate layd upon the ground. 

Learning noe farther than thy Life extends: 

With thee beganne all Art, with Thee it endes. 


From a MS., formerly Phillipps MS. 18123, in the possession of Mr. 
Percy J. Dobell, pp. 1, 2. It is headed ‘A Recollection Of Certaine 
Scattered Poéms, Written long since by an Vndergraduate, being one of 
the students of Christchurch in Oxford. And now in the year 1644 
transcribed by the author and dedicated to his Wife’. 

A copy signed ‘Nich. Oldisworth’ is in the Newcastle MS. f. 185, and 
an anonymous copy with an inferior text in MS. Ashmole 47, f. 107; it 
is printed anonymously in Wit Restor’d, 1658, pp. 79-81. These texts 
are an earlier draft ; they add ll. 55-6, which must have been accidentally 
omitted. The chief variants are ‘Thou art no God’ for ‘Thou art a Man’ 
(3); ‘And though wee may be certaine, in thy fall To lose both Witt, 
and Judgement, braines and all, Though Sack, nor Love, nor Time 
recover us’ for ll. 11-13; ‘live’ for ‘reach’ (16); ‘But, for our matter, 
Fancie stands agast’ (23); ‘Verses’ for ‘Writing’s’ (33); ‘my Tenent’ 
(or ‘tenet’) for ‘If I may judge’ (44). 

In vol. i, p. 113 n., we quoted from this MS. an account of Oldisworth 
and a friend visiting Jonson in his last years in his house behind the 
Abbey. 


XXVIII. ANONYMOUS 
To M* *fohnson: 


Nacreon, and Homer knew 
Parnassus dew, 

to be old Greco fatt and fine 

of strength divine, 
which when the nine had freely tasted, 
not lives, though time and song in mirth they wasted 

In praise of Phoebus, by whose fire 

Grapes ripend are unto the Clownes desire: 
A greater one by farre 

because a living starre 
hath given thee nectar, that thy veine may runne 
high, when thou writ’st of him our seeing Sunne; 
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who had he reigned 
when Gods were feigned, 
Thus farre the Paynims had beene blest, 
he had beene one, and none the rest. 
Canary rockes but dreamt of then 
unknowne to men, 
are lately planted for a Juice 
Ben: for thy use; 
who art to write the lasting story 
of him, who is of happy Isles the glory ; 
and yet he wrongs them in their fame, 
the kings before him for him haue noe name; 
Be then a Bardh, and lye 
beyond beleefe, or eye, 
write the maides bloud 
as right, as good; 
Trades-men may crowne thy head with bayes 
Such as nought else can blast but praise ; 
But tis not in thy power to doe 
ought that can wooe 
the Citty witts; mount up to Joue 
let him approue 
thy starry flight ; proclaime his largesse 
Contemne what London gaue to buy thee barges ; 
drinke Imperiall Sacke, and Scorne 
to write of the may’res horse, or Copia’s horne. 


This stupid poem from Harley MS. 6917, f. 1000, is late in Jonson’s 
life ; his pension of 1630 is referred to in Il. 8-15 and the grant of canary. 
The concluding lines refer to the City proposing in 1631 to withhold 
Jonson’s payment as their chronologer until he had written something. 
‘The maides bloud’ in 1. 27 suggests Iphigenia, but that is pointless ; 
is ‘the Maids’ blood’, poetry ? 


XXIX. LUCIUS, VISCOUNT FALKLAND 
i, δὲ Lucius Cary:~ 
Eipistle:~ 
An Anniversary:~ 
On S‘ H: M: wtt an Apostrophe, to my Father: Jonson. 


Noble Father 
I must imitate Mt Gamaliel Du: both in troubling you, w** ill 
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verses, and the intention of professing my seruice to you by them. 
It is an Anniversary on 5: Harry Morison. In w°!, because there is 
something concernes, some way, an Antagonist of yours, I haue 
aplied it to you. Though he may be angry at it, I am yet certaine 
that, tale temperamentum sequor vt de ijs querj non poterit, si de 
se bene sentiat. What here is ill in them (w“ I feare is all) it belongs 
only to my self; if there be any thing tollerable, it is somethinge you 
drop’t negligentlie some day at the Dogg, & I tooke vp. 


Tu tantim accipies, ego te legisse putabo, 
et tumidus Galla credulitate fruar. 
Si Iam 
Your Sonne, & Servant. 


His is Poétique furie! When the pen 
of such a Poet-paramont, as Ben, ι 

Hath writt, to write againe! and dare to meane 
(Where such a Sickle reapt before) to gleane! 
But pardon ffather, for what I rehearse, 
but imitates thy frendship, not thy Verse. 

The King Thou of thy Mistresse; and his Mistresse, say ; 

The Queene y+ acts; Her beauties, let thy Muse display ; 
Shew vs, he will fifth Henries acts repeat, 
and proue a greater Charles, then Charles the Great! 
how now he gouernes, and will conquer men! 
and write his Iustice now; his triumphs then! 
This is thy work! My’Affection cannot bee 
better expres’t, then by ill Poétrye. 
Hee wrong’s his Greif els, if he seeme t’haue time 
to change an Epithite, dislike a Rime. 
If what he writt he crosse, or it appeares 
his paper haue a blott, but from his teares. 
Passion being strong, Invention should be weak. 
such Verse as Quarles makes God-all-mighty speake 
Would serue a Mourner; and admired bee 
for the no Care, and the Humility. 
And I am certaine, euen what here is writt 
Will praise my freindship, though condemne my witt. 
Could Orpheus be reuiu’d, and greiued bee 
but for my freind, as his Eurydice; 
Although his Ayres transformed tree’s to men, 
This subiect would returne them Trees agen. 
All sexes, ages, minds, those that haue knowne 
All seuerall shafts of sorrowe, or els none, 


The Elegy 
.of St H: 
Mortson 


*Sectaries. 


445.11 
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Must greiue at this, and so their losse discerne 
that must repractize greif; and this must learne! 
Could I out-volume Fox, Tostatus, Prinn, 

What their workes are; what his (if lik’d) had binn, 
T’were a short Epitaph; tho’ they should aspire 
to be a Bulk, fit for my funerall fire. 

Hee had an Infant’s innocence, and truth, 

the iudgment of Gray-Hayres, the witt of Youth. 
Nor a yonge rashnes, nor an ag’d Despaire ; 

the Courage of the first, the Second’s care; 

And both of them might wonder to discerne 

his ablenes to teach, yet will to learne. 

Hee was a huing Epick Poéme, soe 

Leading vs on, to what we did not knowe: 

And, being what wee were not, made vs see 
What wee should offer at ; and sweat to bee: 
Learned, ere most can spell; and did attaine 


to speake, what most admir’d, ere most speake plaine. 


Soe readie Latine, and a witt so keene, 
he ris’ to be a Lipsius, at fifteene! 
Judg’d others soe; himself inough could doe, 
to be a Reader; when he was read too! 
Not like to those, Who will no Science raise, 
except in it, themselues doe share a praise ; 
Who make a scorne at Euclide, if they can 
not tell what is a Paralellogramme: 
hate all Antiquitie, for they not knowe 
Whether the Talmud be a towne or noe. 
Count Poétrie, worse, then any Cross-rung Chime: 
because they neuer could arriue at Rime. 
Hee lou’d, yet made no verse, Neither was hee, 
One of those *Puritanes in Poésie 
that scorne the Fathers, in that art: by cause 
they would themselues be such, and giue vs Lawes. 
When to’ard that fame, what can their Sonnetts doe? 
(as short-liu’d as the Beauties, they rime to ?) 
Hee to great Virgill, such affection tooke, 
he was no more his Reader, but his booke! 
Did Ouid’s, and high Lucans praise display, 
Without beholdingnes to Sands or May! 
And next, his admiration fix’t on thee, 
Our Metropolitane in Poétry! 
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Though the same pace, with his, few witts could walk, 
he was no common Barrator in talk ; 
not a Mun-wood in witt, to quarrell still 
With euery weaker-one, which his could kill: 
To eclipse others, was not proudly glad ; 
Discretion rul’d him soe, that though he had 
sharpenes, and valour, past an Athiest’s doubt, 
Neither his witt, nor sword, were alwaies out. 
Fit Enemies he soe both chose, and knewe, 
that one who could haue out-rail’d Montague 
could haue mou’d no frowne, in him; if he were 
as farr vnworthy of his wrath, as feare! 
And, how he chose his freind’s ; I now had showne ; 
but I should haue disprou’d that, being one. 
Now, ancient Youth, I take my third Farewell ; 
Which (may my greatest blessing proue my Hell) 
If yearely I remember not ; and proue, 
All thy Deserts did not exceed my Loue; 
Though enuie could in thee no fault display, 
Excepting what would haue been shau’d away 
With thy first-downe ; nor could’st, but then, resigne ; 
being imperfections of thy Age, not thine. 
For, I much rather shall expect to see 
thy Resurrection, then a Youth like thee. | 

— hic ille dies quem semper acerbum, 

Semper honoratum (sic Dij voluistis) habebo. | 


Lucius Cary:~ 


From B.M. Harley MS. 4955, ff. 182-3”. For Morison see Und. Ixx. 
This was the third elegy which Falkland had written on the anniversary 
of his friend’s death (87). The first is probably the elegy preserved in 
Harvard College Library (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, xx, pp. 29-42). The probable date of the present poem is 


1633. 


ii. Epistle 
To his noble ffather, 
Mr’ Jonson:~ 


He Fox the Lions sight extreamelie fear’d 
haueing his force, and feircenes onelie heard ; 
And, the first time, was Ague-struck to see 
his dangerous Pawes, and King-like Maiestie ; 
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The second meeting-time, approaching nere, 

A warmer courage thaw’d away his feare: 

The third, you would haue thought, he had his Twin 
his Den-fellowe, or long acquaintance bin. 

T’was onlie custome; for the Fox had skill 

to know the Lion, was a Lion, still. 

Such is my case: for when I first did see 

the Patent, of your Imortalitie, 


Your workes, by whose full Style, Strong Witt, I knew 


so long as English liu’d, so long would you! 

I should haue quak’d, if I had thought to write 
to Phebus, his owne wonder, Mans Delight! 

That which augments my Courage, with such Store, 
is not I like you lesse; But know you more. 

I thought you proud, for I did surely knowe, 

had I Ben: Jonson, bene, I had beene soe. 

And thought it was forgiueable, nay fitt 

for him, whose Muse had such wit-wonders, writt. 
Now I recant ; And doubt, whether your Store 

of Ingenuity, or Ingenie, be more! 

I wish your Wealth were equall to them both, 
You haue deseru’d it: yet I should be loth 

that want, should a Quotidian trouble bee 

to such a Zeno, in Phylosophie ; 

Shame’s wants worst companie; and t’is no shame 
to want in Mettall, and be rich in fame. 

In Hell, it might Sejanus spirits raise 

that your pen spoke of him, although Dispraise. 
Hee sure would choose a mention from your Quill, 
rather, then t’haue bene fixt a Fauorite still. 

Hee may allow Tiberius thanks, not hate; 

his worser, hath begot his better Fate. 

Hee had not cause to ioy, so in that hower 

he second was in place; but first, in power, 

of all the world! Then can there be a Blisse 

to be compar’d, nay to come neare to his? 

Whom this your Quill (not differing from your hart) 
hath often mencioned, on the better part ? 

Shall he that all els cures, himself not liue? 

can you want that, you can to others giue? 

None giues but what hee hath; that happines 
You deale abroad, still you your-self possesse: 
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Though giuen to others, it becomes their Due: 
it, echo-like, reuerberates to you! 
*inH:ye That *Earle of Warwick, which (past Poétrie) 
om time Aqual’d the acts of fabulous Sf Guy, 
With whom, still, like his Page, Destruction came: 
Whose Armes got fewer Conquest’s then his Name: 
Whom, to his end, scarce infinite od’s could bring ; 
chose rather to create, then be a King. 
Let his Example then, exclude all woe: 
that Man’s most happie, that makes others soe. 
Ipse ego qui nullos me affirmo scribere versus 
Inuenior Parthis mendacior, et prius orto 
Sole, vigil calamum, et chartas, et scrinia posco. 
Your Sonne and seruant. 
Lucius Cary. 
Ibid., f. 184. 


XXX. THOMAS HEYWOOD 


Ur moderne Poets to that passe are driuen, 
Those names are curtail’d which they first had giuen ; 
And, as we wisht to haue their memories drown’d, 
We scarcely can afford them halfe their sound. .. . 
Marlo, renown’d for his rare art and wit, 
Could ποτα attaine beyond the name of Kit; 
... Famous Kid 

Was call’d but Tom. ... 
Mellifluous Shake-speare, whose inchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but W2II. 
And famous Johnson, though his learned Pen 
Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 


From The Hierarchie of the blessed Angells, 1635, p. 206. 


XXXI. JOHN ELIOT 


From Poems consisting of Epistles & Epigrams, Satyrs, Epitaphs and 
Elogies, Songs and Sonnets. With a variety of other drolling Verses upon 
several Subjects. Composed by no body must know whom, and are to be 
had every body knows where, and for somebody knows what, 1658. A poem 
on p. 34 is signed ‘Finis. Iohn Eliot’, and the verses were reissued with 
a new title-page, Choyce Poems, 1663, and Eliot’s name. The poems 
have been slightly revised and repunctuated. 
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i. To his Noblest Friend Mr. Endimion Porter upon Verses 
writ by Ben. Johnson. 


Hey that give wine to Poets, noble friend, 

Verses receive, they need not verses send ; 
Onely your self that all men can outdo 
Did send your Poet wine and verses too. 
You gave him Oyle, for wine Sir is the same, 
It makes the dying Fier freshly flarne. 
It is the Philosophers stone, with which 
Their lives do catch conceits, which makes them rich: 
It is the Antidote that doth preserve, 
Their fancies, which without it drop and starve. 
It is indeed the spirit, that infuses 
Quick apprehensions in the dullest Muses. 
The gift was rare, but there’s a better thing, 
You drew it from the bosome of a king ; 
For had you from the fountaine drawne a peece, 
Pierced the Star, or squeez’d the golden fleece, 
Or searcht the bowells of the Lyon, nay 
Had you done more, sent a tall shipp away, 
To Spaine or Greece, and with your mony bought 
The head of all the vintage, and that brought, 
At your owne charge, home to his Celler dore, 
You had done much; but this is much much more: 
You brought him sack even from a godlike giver, 
Such, and ‘so blest, as it shall last for ever. 
As if the Fates, being pleas’d, would now designe, 
To the immortall Muses pretious wine ; 
So that your Poet to the last of dayes, 
Is bound, lovd Sir, to singe your lasting prayse ; 
Thus have you built your self brave Sir, a tombe, 
That neither time nor envie can consume. 

And if you want an Epitaph, you must dye, 
Whenas Parnassus burns, and Helicon is dry. 


Pp. 23-4: ‘lovd’ is read for ‘loud’ in 1. 28. 
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ii. An Epigram, To his Friend Ben Johnson, upon his | Libellous 
Verses against the Lords of the Green- | Cloath concerning his 
Sack. 


Ou swore dear Ben you’ld turn the green cloth blew, 
If your dry Muse might not be bath’d in sack, 
Nay drunk with choller you protested too, 
Their white stains you would smoke till they were black. 
This with those fearless Lords nothing prevailing, 
The Scean you alterd and you smooth’d your pen, 
You left your bitter and your fruitless rayling, 
And basely flatter’d e’en the worst of men ; 
Then give me leave henceforth good Ben to think, 
You drunkest are when you the most want drink. 


‘ 


Ibid., p. 26: a comment on Und. Ixviii. ‘Left’ was misprinted ‘lest’ 
in |. 7. 


iii. To Ben Johnson again, upon his verses dedicated to the Earl 
of Portland, Lord Treasurer. 


Our verses are commended and tis true 
That they were very good, I mean to you; 
For they return’d you Ben as I was tould, 
A certain sum of forty pound in gold: 
The verses then being rightly understood, 
His Lordship not Ben Johnson made them good. 


Ibid., p. 27. In Harley MS. 4955, f£. 173%, is a copy headed ‘Epi- 
gramme. To my kind freind Μτ Ben: Johnson vpon his Epigram to the 
Lo: Treasurer’. These lines signed ‘I. E.’ appear both in the Quarto 
and in the Duodecimo copies of Jonson’s Poems, 1640, reading in |. 1 ‘as 
*tis true’; in 1. 3 ‘I have beene told’; in 1. 4 ‘The 5614 seene somme’. U.V. 
XXXvVii is Jonson’s answer. 


XXXII. GEORGE CHAPMAN, 1633 or 1634 
An Inuectiue of Mt George Chapman 


against m’ Ben: lohnson. 


Reate-Learned wittie-Ben: be pleasd to light 
the world wth that three-forked fire; Nor fright 
All vs thy Sublearn’d wth Luciferous Boast 
that thou art most-greate-most-learn’d-wittie most 
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of all the kingdome; nay of all the earth, 
As being a thing betwixtt a humane birth 
and an Infernall; No humanitye 

Of the deuine soule shewing Man In thee), 
Being all of pride Composde and Surcudrie. 

Thus ytt might Argue; yf thy petulant will 
may Flieblowe all men wth thy great swans Quill, 
If itt Cann wright noe playes, yf thy plaies fayle, 
All the Earneste of our kingdome straight must vaile 
To thy wild furie; that, as yf a feinde 
Had sleipte his Cirkell, shows thy brest is splend, 
ffrisking so madly yt gaynst Towne and Courte 
Thow plant’st thy battrie In most hedious sorte 
If thy pied humours suffer least empaire 
And any vapour vex thy virulent Ayre. 

The Dunkerkes keepe not our Cole ships In Awe 
More then thy Moode are thy Admire(r)s law. 

All eles, as well the grafflers of thy pawes 

wth panicke Terrors flie bedred of cause 

And lett the Swinish Itche of thy fell wreake 

Rub ’gainst the presence Royall wthout Checke. 
How must state vse the(e) yf thy vaines thus leake? 

Thou must bee Muzzelde, Ringd, and led In Chaines 
Lest dames wth childe abide vntymely paynes 
and Children perrish: didst thou not put out 
A boies Right eye that Croste thy mankind poute ? 
ὙΠ all this yett find perdone, ffee, and grace, 
The happiest outlaw th’art that euer was. 
Goodnes to virtue is a godlike thinge 
And man with god Ioynes in a good-doing kinge. 
But to giue Vice hur Name, and on all his 
(As her puer Meritte) to Confer all this, 
who will not argue itt redounds? Whateuer 
vice is sustaynd wthall, turnes pestilent feuer. 
What nourishes vertue, euer more Conuerte 
To blood and sperritte of nothing but deserte, 
And shall a viper hanging on hur hand 
by his own poyson his full swindge Commande? 
How shall graue virtue sperritt her honord fame 
yf Mottlye mockerye maie dispose her shame 
Neuer so dully? Nor wth such adust 
And Clouted Choller? tis the foulest lust 
That euer yett did violate actions Iust 
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But yf this weighd, proud, vile and saucie sperritt, 
Depraueing euerye exemplarye merritt, 
May yett nought lesse all his fatt hopes Inherritt. 

When men turne Harpies, theire bloode standing lakes, 
Greene-bellied serpentes and blacke freckled Snakes 
Crawling In their vnwelldye Clottered wens, 
their tongues growne forked, and thai(r)e sorcerrous pens 
Like pickturs prickt, and hid In smoaking dunghills 
vext wth the Sunn, tis tyme I thinke to banish 
And Cast out such vnhallowedly disloyall 
From bloode thrice Sacred and deuinely Royall. 

Ther’s an Inuention Mountibancke enough 
to make petars to blow vpp mens good names, 

Virtues, and Dignities, for Vices pleasure ; 
Take but an Idle and Rediculous Crew ι 


_ of base backbiters that y(e)tt neuer knew 


Virtue or worth to manage; great flesh flies 

Slight all the Clere and sound partes whear they pass 
And dwell vppon the soares; and Call to them 

The Common learned gatherer of poysons 

for enuied Merritte that hee cannot equall 

And lett hym gleane from Malice and foule mouthes 
Deuises long since donn and sett them downe 

wth splene stupide and dead as bruitish restes 
Transforming all most wrathfull fumes to Iests, 
Letting the king his Royal eare allowe, 

And ther’s a reputation broke as smale 

And with as mightye Arguments lett fall 

As the Greeke Mans pure bodies Genitall. 

So that yf scandalls false beare free their sprite, 
All guiltles formes are forc’t wth rape and flight, 
And shall all other Raisers of their names 
T’aires highes(t) Region by such short-wingd fames 
Hould not their titles, and whole states, like Tenures ὃ 
May wee not humblest thinge wth highest rate, 

And least wth greatest, whear right must Moderate? 

Now to your parte Calde good ; your sacred deske 
(The wooden fountayne of the Mightye Muses) 
(Ahlas) is burned ; and the[i]r all their wealth faylde 
(That neuer Cann wth all tyme be retaylde, 

Why then as good not name them) Yes, O yes 
Tenn tymes repeated will all braue things please 
Not wth theire Titles yett, and poore selfe prayses. 
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W™ then 
lord Cham- 


Hee liues yett (heauen be praysed) that Can wright 
In his ripe yeares much better, and new borne 

In spight of Vulcan, whome all true pens scorne. 
Yett lett me name them in meane tyme to Chere 
his greddie followers wth a prickt vpp eare; 

Itt does him selfe ease, and why them no good? 
Come serue ytt in then, giue him goulden food. 

No Bodie (hee dares saie) yet some sound parte 


berlayne and Of profound search and Mastrie In the artes; 


Earle of 
pemb, made 
him mt of 
Arts wth his 
Letter; 


And perfect then his English Grammare too 
To teach some what thayr nurses Could not doe, 
The puritie of Language ; and Amonge 
The rest, his Iournye Into Scotland songe 
And twice twelue years storde vpp humanitie 
wth humble gleaninge In Deuenytye 
After the fathers and those Wiser guides 
That faction had not drawne to studdie sides. 
Canst thou lese theise by fire, and liue yet able 
To wright past Ioues wrath, fier and Ayre, things stable, 
Yet Curse as thou wert lost for euerye bable? 
Some pore thinge wright new; a Riche Caskett Ben 
All of riche Iems t’adorne most learned men 
or a Reclaime of most facete Supposes 
To teach full-habited men to blowe their noses. 
Make the king merrie; woulds’t thou now be knowne 
The Deuill and the Vice, and both In one? 
Thow doest thinge backwarde, are men thought to knowe 
Mastries in th’arte wth saying they doe soe 
and criing fire out In a dreame to kinge, 
Burne thinge vnborne, and that way generate thinge? 
Wright some new Lactean way to thy highe presence 
And make not euer thy strong fancie essence 
To all thou wouldst be thought on all worlds worth, 
or eles like Hercules Furens breaking forth, 
Biting the grene-clothe as a doge a stone, 
And for ridiculous shaddow of the bone 
Hazard the substance; will thy fortune still 
(spight of all learning) backe the witt thy will, 
Though thy playe genius hange his broken wing(s) 
full of sick feathers, and wth forced Thinge 
Imp thy scenes, Labord and Vnnaturall ? 
And nothing good Comes wth thy thrice vext Call 
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Comes thou not yet; nor yet? Ono, Nor yett. 

Yet are thy learnd Admire(r)s soe deep sett 

In thy preferment aboue all that Cite 

The sunn in challendge for the heate and light 

of both heauens Influences, which of you tow knewe 

And haue most power In them: Greate Ben tis you. 
Examine hime some truely Iudging sperritt 

that pride nor fortune hath to blind his merritt. 

Hee matcht wt» all book-fiers hee euer read 

His Deske(s) poore Candle-Rentes, his owne fat head 

wth all the learnd worlde; Alexanders flame, 

that Cesars Conquest Cowd and stript his fame, 

he, shames Not to giue reckoning In wth his, 

As yf the king perdoning his petulencies 

should paie his huge loss to in such a skore 

As all earths learned fiers hee gathered for. 
What thinkest thou (Iust frind) equalde not this pride 

all yet that euer Hell or heauen defied ? 

And yet for all this, this Clube will Inflict 

His faultfull paine, and him enough Convicte. 

Hee onlye reading showed ; learning, nor witt ; 

Onlye Dame Gilians fier his Deske will fitt. 

But for his shift by fier to saue the lose 

of his vast learning, this may proue ytt grose: 

True Muses ever vent breathes mixt w'? fier, 

wch, form’d In Numbers, then in flames expire, 

Not onlye flames kindl’d wth thayr owne blest breath, 

that giue the vnborne life, and eternise death. 
Great Ben; I knowe what this is In thy hand 

And how thou fixt on heauens fixt starr dost stand 

In all mens Admirations and Comande. 

For all that Can be scribled gainst the sortes 

of thy drad Repercussions and Reportes 

the Kingdome yeldes not such another man. 

Wonnder of men hee is; the player Cann 

and bookeseller proue true if thay Could knowe 

Only on(e) dropp that driues In such A flowe. 

Are they not learned beaste, the better farr 

Theire drossie exhalations; A starr 

theire brainles Admirations may render, 

ffor learning In the wise sort is but lender 

of mens Prime Notions Doctrine; their owne way 

of all skills preciptible formes A key 
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fforging to wealth and Honor-soothed sence, 

Neuer exploring truth or Consequence, 

Informing any vertue or good life ; 

And therfore Plaier, Bookseller, or wife 

Of eyther, (needing no such Curiouse key) 

All men and thinge may knowe their owne rude way ; 

Imagination and our appetite 

forming our speach no easier then thay lighte 

All letterles Companions t’all they know 

Here or hereafter, that like earths sonnes plowe 

All vnderworlde and euer downwards growe. 
Nor lett you learninge thinck egredious Ben 

thes letterles Companions are not men 

wth all the Arte and sciences Indued, 

If of mans true and worthiest knowledge rude, 

wh is to knowe, and be, one Compleat man ; 

And that not all the swelling Ocean 

Of Artes and sciences Cann pourre both In 

If that braue skill, then when thou didst begine 

to studdye letters, thy great witt had plide 

ffrelye and onlye, thy disease of pride 

In vulgar praise had neuer bound thy (hide), . . 


more then this neuer Came to my 
hande, but lost in his sickenes 


From MS. Ashmole 38, pp. 16-18, in the hand of Nicholas Burghe. 
Discussed in Appendix XXIV (vol. x, pp. 692-7). Chapman died in 
1634. The text has been repunctuated and revised: emendations are 
‘led’ for ‘lett’ (27), ‘yett’ for ‘itt’ (50), ‘wens’ for ‘wanes’ or ‘“waues’ 
to rhyme with ‘pens’ (53), ‘yett’ for ‘ytt’ (63), ‘by’ for ‘buy’ (80), 
‘some’ for ‘haue’ from Und. xliii. 87 (98), ‘then’ for ‘they’ (158). 
‘Graffters’ (22) is difficult: should it be ‘grapplers’? The allusion to 
the ‘greene-clothe’ in 1. 125 shows that Chapman had seen Underwood 
Ixviii in manuscript. The ‘Greeke Man’ of 1. 76 is Epicurus, whose 
‘bodies Genitall’ are atoms, Lucretius’ ‘genitalia materiai corpora’. 
‘Ioues wrath .. .’ echoes Ovid, Metamorphoses, xv. 871-2; but the 
references to Alexander and Caesar (143-4) are meaningless. 

Chapman had another unpleasant poem on Jonson entitled ‘Epicures 
frugallitie’ in MS. Ashmole 38, p. Io. 


Frugallitie is no philosophie 

that is not gelte of pride and miserie 

that hang hym like A nastie bore behynde 
And grunt hym out of all the human kynd 
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That dares assume to free A man of god 
wthout whome he,’s A rogue past periode 
A spawne of lust, In Sacke and Johnson sodd 


G(e)o: Chapman 


XXXIII. MASTER AUSTINN 
A verse-contest at a tavern. 


τὰ Austinn to his friend 
Ben Iohnsonn 


Ir you desire to see in writing, 
A toye you heard of my inditing, 
I send it, and on your perswasion 
Haue added to it the occasion 
I that am but a very zane 
In poetrie, as eare was any, 
May blush to do my lame tricks bouldly 


Where iudgment sitts and viewes me coldly, 


But since you bidd me I will venter 
To show one gamball, so I enter. 


One evening of a sommers daye, 

Som six of vs came from a play, 

And by consent wee tooke our waye 
To Mansells. 


He presently was at our backe, 
And that wee stomocks should not lacke, 
He gaue vs each two cupps of sack 

ffor hansells, 


when wee had warmd vs with this drinke 

On Supper wee begann to thinke 

Thorne backe came vp and did not stinke 
As chansed. 


And while it on the bord did tend 

each man on each side plac’d his friend, 

Blenco was to the lower end 
Deuanced, 

I think the matter be not greate 

To sett you downe our other meate, 

In sommer men drinke more then eate, 
you know it. 
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But truth to say eare wee did rise 

wee bore the busines in such wise 

The reckning (and lett that suffice) 
Did show itt, 


well supper donne, and cloth tane vpp, 

The pipe began succeede the cupp, 

Shall wee do nought but sipp and supp 
Quoth Chettwoode, 


Bringe penn and incke and let’s prouoke 

Our witts to purge, that else will choke, 

And here be smothering in the smoke 
like wettwood. 


A match quoth Browne, quoth Blinco stay, 
you euer fly to fast that waye, 
Your Muse hath gott a laske they say, 

She runns so, 


write not at rouers, com close to’t, 

Lett one with theames set all on foote, 

Are you content that I shall doo’te, 
Tis don soe. 


Then strutting forth like Polipheme, 

He giues but one word for a theame, 

A thing that wee did neuer dreame 
On before, 


Quoth Bryan what shall taske my penn 

your theame ρα Blencow shall be when 

And yours to Chettwood shall be thenne, 
and no more 


And Browne α8 he now show the creame 
of your inuention, lett it streame, 
ffor notwithstanding is your theame, 

go do itt 


And last on me he cast his eye, 

What is your will with me q¢ I, 

Q4 he your theame shall be whereby, 
ffalle to it. 


wee do so, but with vexed harts 

ffor Blencow getts the pintes and quarts, 

And clinks and whistells toote in parts 
Laualta, 
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Somtimes he makes as he would spewe, 
Somtimes he farts (whats trew is trewe) 
And somtimes dances like the Iewe 

Of Malta. 


He makes his fingers play the Organ, 

And vowes as lowde as Demogorgon, 

Then rols himselfe like Iustice Morgan, 
And wollows ; 


Then takes a penn, and in that fitt 

Cries cease all penns till I haue writt, 

And then a stoole came from his witt 
As followes, 


Heliogabalus that renowned Prince 
Being often kickt with pleasure vs’d to wince - 
while they were laughing loud at this 
I that for slownes feard the hisse 
wrote finis, and was glad I wisse 

To end it. 


How they did each their theames excell, 
I should but mar if I should tell. 
But heere is mine, or ill or well, 

Be friend itt. 


To Iohn Blencow 
Whereby. 


Whereby, by what, or why, 

how shall a man write of whereby, 
Thou that this word whereby hast writt, 
I thinke woldst heereby trye my witt, 
Or thereby make me weaue a frame 
whereby my Muses I might flame, 

ffor with the piping and the clinking 
Thy dauncing farting and thy stinking, 
vnies our subiect were a turde, 

I thinke no man could write a worde, 
But since thy Heliogabalus 

Smeles not of Tauerne but of Alehouse, 
I thinke my self I well do quitt 

If I make rime though show no witt. 


To thee then Iohn whereby I may appeare, 
Or as a man would say euen as it were, 
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Whereby it may be thought to seeme to bee, 
So do these verses runn to rime to thee. 

To thee they com, for thee they fittly lye, 
Since thow wert euen the very cause whereby. 


From MS. 8 23, ff. 15-174, of St. ae s College, Cambridge. 
the MS. reads ‘robs’. 


XXXIV. ROBERT HERRICK 
i. His Prayer to Ben. Johnson. 


I. Hen I a Verse shall make, 
Know I have praid thee, 
For old Religions sake, 
Saint Ben to aide me. 


2. Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, thy Herrick, 
Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my Lyrick. 


3. Candles Ile give to thee, 
And a new Altar; 
And thou Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my Psalter. 


From Hesperides, 1648, p. 249. 


ii. A Bacchanalian Verse. 


Ill me a mighty Bowle 
Up to the brim: 
That I may drink 
Unto my Johnsons soule. 


2. Crowne it agen agen ; 
And thrice repeat 
That happy heat; 
To drink to Thee my Ben. 


3. Well I can quafte, I see, 
To th’ number five, 
Or nine; but thrive 

In frenzie ne’r like thee. 


Ibid., p. 267. 


In 1. 77 
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iii. 4n Ode for him. 
H Ben! 
Say how, or when 
Shall we thy Guests 
Meet at those Lyrick Feasts, 
5 Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the triple Tunne? 
Where we such clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad; 
And yet each Verse of thine 
10 Out-did the meate, out-did the frolick wine. 


My Ben 
Or come agen: 
Or send to us, 
Thy wits great over-plus ; 
15 But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it ; 
Lest we that Tallent spend: 
And having once brought to an end 
That precious stock; the store 
20 Of such a wit the world sho’d have no more. 


Ibid., p. 342. 


Another (Epigram). 


Hou had’st the wreath before, now take the Tree; 
That henceforth none be Laurel crown’d but Thee. 


ibid., p. 174. 


XXXV. LETTERS OF JAMES HOWELL 


i-iv. From Epistole Ho-Eliane. Familiar Letters Domestic & Forren. 
1645. 

v. From A New Volume of Letters, 1647. 

These are the letters which Howell cast in literary form. They do not 
necessarily reproduce the form in which they were originally sent to 
correspondents. 


i. 710 my Father Mr. Ben: Iohnson. 


Ather Ben. Nullum fit magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementia, 
thers no great witt without som mixture of madnes, so sayeth 
the Philosopher, nor was he a foole who answered, nec parvum, sine 
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mixtura stultitie, nor small witt without som alay of foolishnes. 
Touching the first it is verified in you, for I find that you have bin 
oftentimes madd, you were madd when you writt your Fox, and 
madder when you writt your Alchymist, you were madd, when you 
writt Catilin, and stark madd when you writt Sezanus; but when 
you writt your Epigrammes, and the Magnetic Lady you were not 
so madd; Insomuch that I perceave ther be degrees of madnes in 
you; Excuse me that I am so free with you. The madnes I meane 
is that divine furie, that heating and heigh(t)ning Spirit which Ουτά 
speaks of 
Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus 1llo, 

that true enthusiasme which transports, and elevats the soules of 
Poetts, above the middle Region of vulgar conceptions, and makes 
them soare up to Heaven to touch the stars with their laurelld heads, 
to walk in the Zodiac with Apollo himself, and comand Mercury 
upon their arrand. 

I cannot yet light upon Doctor Davies his Welsh Grammer, before 
Christmas I am promised one; So desiring you to look better here- 
after to your charcole fyre and chymney, which I am glad to be one 
that preservd from burning, this being the second time that Vulcan 
hath threatned you, it may be because you have spoken ill of his 
wife and bin too busy with his hornes; I rest, 

Yor Son, and contiguous neighbour, J. H. 


Section 5, xvii, pp. 22-3. 


ii. ‘To My. Ben. Iohnson’ with a copy of John Davies’s Welsh Gram- 
mar, 1592. Printed in vol. i, pp. 258-60. 


iii. To my honoured friend and fa. 


Mr. B. Fohnson. 
Fa. Ben, 


Eing lately in France, and returning in Coach from Paris to 

B Rouen, 1 lighted upon the Society of a knowing Gentleman, 

who related unto me a choice Story, whereof peradventure you may 
make some use in your way. 

Some hundred and odd yeers since, there was in France one Cap- 

tain Coucy a gallant Gentleman of an ancient extraction, and Keeper 

of Coucy-Castle, which is yet standing, and in good repair. He fell 


25 


in love with a young Gentlewoman, and courted her for his wife: . 


ther was reciprocall love between them, but her parents under- 

standing of it, by way of prevention they shuffled up a forced Match 

twixt her and one Monsieur Faiel, who was a great Heir: Captain 
445.11 Ee 
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Coucy herupon quitted France in discontent, and went to the Wars 
in Hungary against the Turk, wher he received a mortall wound, not 
far from Buda. Being carried to his lodging, he languished som 
15 days; but a little before his death, he spoke to an ancient servant 
of his, that he had had many proofs of his fidelity and truth, but 
now he had a great busines to intrust him with, which he conjur’d 
him by all means to do, which was, That after his death, he should 
get his body to be opened, and then to take his heart out of his 
20 brest, and put it in an Earthern pot to be bak’d to powder, then to 
put the powder into a hansom Box, with that Bracelet of hair he 
had worn long about his left wrist, which was a lock of Madamoiselle 
Faiels hair, and put it amongst the powder, together with a little 
Note he had written with his own blood to her; and after he had 
25 given him the Rites of Burial, to make all the speed he could to 
France, and deliver the said Box to M adamoiselle Fatel. The old 
servant did as his Master had commanded him, and so went to 
France, and coming one day to Monsieur Faiels house, he suddenly 
met him with one of his servants, and examin’d him, because he 
30 knew he was Captain Coucy’s servant, and finding him timerous, 
and faltring in his speech, he search’d him, and found the said Box 
in his pocket, with the Note which expressed what was therin: He 
dismiss’d the bearer with menaces that he should com no more neer 
his house. Monsieur Faiel going in, sent for his Cook, and deliver’d 
35 him the Powder, charging him to make a little well-relish’d dish of 
it, without losing a jot of it, for it was a very costly thing; and 
commanded him to bring it in himself, after the last cours at Supper. 
The Cook bringing in the dish accordingly, Monsieur Faiel com- 
manded all to void the room, and began a serious discours with his 
40 wife, how ever since he had married her, he observ’d she was always 
melancholly, and he feared she was enclining to a Consumption, 
therfore he had provided for her a very precious Cordial, which he 
was well assured would cure her: Therupon he made her eat up the 
whole dish; and afterwards much importuning him to know what 
45 it was, he told her at last she had eaten Coucy’s heart, and so drew 
the Box out of his pocket, and shewed her the Note and the Bracelet: 
in a sudden exultation of joy, she with a far-fetch’d sigh said, This 
is a precious Cordial indeed, and so lick’d the dish, saying, 1ὲ is so 
precious, that ’tis pitie to put ever any meat upon’t. So she went to 
50 bed, and in the morning she was found stone-dead. 
This Gentleman told me that this sad story is painted in Coucy 
Castle, and remains fresh to this day. 
In my opinion, which vails to yours, this is choice and rich stuff 
for you to put upon your Loom, and make a curious Web of. 
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I thank you for the last regalo you gave me at your Museum, 55 
and for the good company. I heard you censur’d lately at Court, that 
you have lighted too foul upon Sir Jnigo, and that you write with a 
Porcupins quill dipped in too much Gall. Excuse me that I am so 
free with you, it is because I am in no common way of friendship, 

Yours, 1. H. 60 


Section 6, xx, pp. 34-6. Mr. Jacobs has noted that Howell took the 
story from Rosset, XVIII. Histoives Tragiques, Paris, 1609. 


iv. To Dr. Duppa, L.B. of Chichester, his High- 


nes Tutor at St. James. 
My Lord, 


T is a welbecoming, and very worthy work you are about, not to 

suffer Mr. Ben: Fohnson to go so silently to his grave, or rot so 
suddenly: Being newly com to Town, and understanding that your 
Fohnsonus Virbius was in the Presse; upon the solicitation of Sir 
Thomas Hawkins, I suddenly fell upon the ensuing Decastic, which 
if your Lordship please, may have room amongst the rest. 


Upon my honoured Frend and F. 
Mr. Ben. Johnson. 


Nd is thy Glasse run out, 1s that Oyl spent, 
Which light to such strong Sinewy labours lent ὃ 

Well Ben. I now perceive that all the nine, 
Though they their utmost forces should combine, 
Cannot prevail ’gainst Nights three daughters, but 5 
One still must spin, one wind, the other cut. 

Yet in despight of distaff, clue, and knife, 
Thou in thy strenuous lines hast got a life, 
Which like thy Bayes shall flourish evry age, 
While soc or buskin shall ascend the Stage. 10 
Sic vaticinatur Hoellus. 
So I rest with many devoted respects, 

Your Lordships very humble Servitor, 7. H. 


Section 6, xxxi, pp. 45-6. 


v. To Sir Tho. Hawk<ins,) Knight. 
Sir; 
Was invited yesternight to a solemne supper by B. 7. where you 
were deeply remembred, there was good company, excellent 
chear, choice wines, and joviall wellcome ; one thing interven’d which 
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almost spoyld the relish of the rest, that B. began to engrosse all — 
5 the discourse, to vapour extreamely of himselfe, and by vilifying 
others to magnifie his owne muse ; T. Ca. busd me in the eare, that 
though Ben had barreld up a great deale of knowledge, yet it seemes 
he had not read the Ethiques, which among other precepts of morality 
forbid self commendation, declaring it to be an ill favourd solecism 
ro in good manners; It made me think upon the Lady who having a 
good while given her guests neat entertainment, a capon being 
brought upon the table, instead of a spoon she tooke a mouth full 
of claret and spouted it into the poope of the hollow bird; such an 
accident happend in this entertainment you know—Proprio laus 
sordet in ore; be a mans breath never so sweet, yet it makes ones prayses 
stink, if he makes his owne mouth the conduit pipe of it; But for my 
part I am content to dispense with this Roman infirmity of B, now 
that time hath snowed upon his pericranium. You know Ovid, and 
(your) Horace were subject to this humour, the first bursting out into 


Famq; opus exegi quod nec Iovis tra, nec ignis, &c. 


The other into Exegi monumentum ere perennius &c. as also 
Cicero while he forc’d himselfe into this Exameter. O fortunatam 
natam me consule Romam. There is another reason that excuseth 
B. which is, that if one be allowed to love the naturall issue of his 
body, why not that of the brain, which is of a spirituall and more 
noble extraction ; I preserve your manuscripts safe for you till your 
return to London, what newes the times afford this bearer will impart 
unto you, So I am. 
Sir, 
Your very humble and most faithfull servit’. 
J. H. 
On pages 49, 50. 


XXXVI. ANONYMOUS 


To Mr. Benjamin Fohnson. 


Ad Rome but heard her worthies speak so high, 
As thou hast taught them in thy Poesie ; 
She would have sent her poets to obtain, 
(Tutour’d by thee) thy most majestique strain. 


From Witts Recreations. Selected from the finest Fancies of Modern 


Muses, 1640, B4Y, among similar tributes to the chief Elizabethan — 


dramatists. 


PART ΠῚ 
ELEGIES ON JONSON’S DEATH 


I. JOHN TAYLOR THE WATER-POET 


A FUNERALL ELEGIE, 
In Memory of the Rare, Famous, and Admired Poet, 
M: ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Ionson 
deceased. 


Who dyed the sixteenth day of dugust last, 1637, 
and lyeth inter’d in the Cathedrall Church of Saint Peter at 
Westminster. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOVRABLE, WORSHIPFVLL AND 


Others, that are understanding Readers and Impartiall Censurers. 


Ight Honour’d, Worshipfull and knowing men, 
R I doe not here confine my Dedication, 

To any one man, but my toyling pen 

Writes to great Brittaine, and the Irish Nation, 
Know that the subject of My verse is Ben, 

And what he was, his workes doe make relation. 
Alive his lines abroad by Fame were spread, 

For which he is belov’d now he 15 dead. 

Dead, no, he lives, he will, and shall survive, 

For Death hath taken but his shell or Rhyn’de, 
His better parts are still with us alive, 

His Pith or Kernell he hath left behinde, 

As Ovid saith, Sword, fire, cannot deprive, 

Age, Death, (n) or Time, can put him out of mind, 
He was belov’d, and for his love I crave, 

His Elegie may your acceptance have. 

You that are men of worth, I speake to you, 

Not to the partial and prejudicate: 

Nor to the ribble rabble sencelesse crue, 

The Hydra monster inconsiderate, 

Who scarce know P from G, or blacke from blew, 
I neither doe respect, their love or hate, 

For him deceas’d, and for your loves I pend it, 
And to your good protections I commend it. 


Sig. A3™. In 1. 21 ‘P from G’: query, ‘P from Q’. 
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A Funerall Elegie. 


En is deceas’d, and (by his losse) I feare 
A dearth wil follow, good wit wil be dear, 

What, is the Muses treasurie exhausted ? 
Is Tempe’s well, or Aganippe wasted, 
Or hath the Thespian springs no liquor left, 
Is Helicon of moisture quite bereft ? 
Hath Phebus (this hot Summer) drawn all dry, 
Is it so low an ebbe in poetry? 
That all the wit that is profest by men, 
(Vnfit to beare the Inkhorne after Ben) 
Are Barren now, now are their muses dumb, 
Or what stupidity doth them benumb, 
That no one hath the wit, the Art, the Skill, 
The opportunity, or the good will 
To write his Elegie, who once was such, 
That of his worth they cannot write too much? 
But sure ther’s many wits of high account, 
That able are, but have no mind to mount 
So high a pitch as his high worth requires, 
Whose lofty straines were of immortall fires. 
Their good wits may (ill) under-doe his fame, 
Their best wits cannot over-do the same. 
Then since the Muses, and Thessalian mountaines 
Are barren, and the poore Pegasean fountaines 
Are dry, yet noble Thames so farre excels 
Those Mounts, and Founts, and rare supposed Wels, 
That I her Poet, am emboldned here, 
To be Ben Ionsons artlesse Chauntecleere. 
But as the purest gold unto the eye, 
Shines brightest, when course metall standeth nigh, 
So he (by me that am his foyle or shade) 
Is more illustrated and brighter made. 
Minervae’s statue did most faire appeare, 
When fowle Medusaes Image did stand neere. 
He was our Homer, Maro, and our Naso, 
Our Persius, Lucan, Petrarch, and our Tasso, 
He was to us for state or recreation, 
As those, or any Poet to his nation. 
His plays were labours, of Herculean perill, 
Which every wit applauded (but the Sterill) 
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His workes were playes to please a learned eare, 
And intricate to understand and Beare: 

His Masques exprest his ludgement was not weake, 
In making Hils, rocks, stones and rivers speake, 
And like old Orpheus, risen from his trance, 

He oftentimes made Trees and Beasts to dance. 
His workes were Art, his art was Sence and braine, 
His braine was his revenue, and his gaine 

Was as a Poets should be, words and wind, 

Some good, some bad, as Censure was inclin’d. 


Many have read him, prais’d him and disprais’d him, 
And (in their humours) cast him downe or rais’d him, 


When some that in their Iudgements were too hot, 
Although they read him, understood him not, 
And sure twas more than he was bound to doe, 
To find them wit and understanding too, 

Yet was he not selfe-will’d, opinionate, 

Nor did he wisemens censures under-rate, 

But alwayes with discretion would submit 

To better Iudgements, but when Μ' onsieur Wit, 
(Shallow in Braine, more shallow in conceit) 
Arts Zany, and a Poets counterfeit, 

When such as those did screw their Iawes awry, 
And mangle his inventions Scurvily, 

His scorne and slight contempt, was all their shares, 
Disdaining still to set his wit to theirs, 
Esteeming Sottish ignorance and pride 

Not worth his anger, he would such deride. 
Indeed his writings were so farre exceeding, 
That they were not for every common reading, 
Yet he wrote English, but ’twas farre refin’d, 
Beyond the apprehension of each Hinde ; 

He could not be (by ignorance) discern’d, 

For whoso read Ben Ionson, must be learn’d: 
His Cynthia’s Revels, and his Poetaster 

(Pieces of Art) declares him his Arts Master: 
His Romane Catilines conspiracie 

Describes much Learning, Wit, and Industry, 
Romes great Sejanus shews the pompe and Port 
Of Rome, the Senate, and Tiberius Court. 

His Fox, his Alchymist, his Silent-Woman, 

Are things uncapeable to wit that’s common: 
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His plaies of mens strange humours out, and in, 
Approved good applaudity did win, 

His Beggers bush was written so acute, 

It angred envy, and strook Malice mute; 
These (in despight of mischievous detraction) 
Were his, and bravely were explain’d in action, 
By such experienc’d practis’d knowing men, 
Whose parallels will never act agen. 

(For action is the body of good wit, 

And good invention is the Soule of it.) 

His play of Barthol. Faire gave much delight 
To all, but such as understood not right, 

His Loadstone or Magnetique Lady fail’d him, 
For which detraction round about assayl’d him, 
Forgetting all he had wrote well before, 
Spreading abroad his errors much the more. 
Had each one in his owne particular 

Knowne themselves men, and to be apt to erre ; 
They in their wits possession, or reversion, 

Had never cast on him a bad Aspersion. 

But such mens muses haue the Laske, I think, 
And must be casting Gall, or squirting Inke, 
Till Woodcocks have no Bills, nor Gudgeons gils, 
These hot Pendragonists will dart their quils 

As sharpe as Bristles, shot from Porcupines, 
They shoote their venemous invective lines. 
These lines are intricate perhaps to some. 

But best of Iudgement know from whence they come. 
His Epigrams were witty, quick and quaint, 
Which Vice or Vertue did in Colours paint, 
Wherein the bad were nip’d, the good were prais’d, 
The Gull describ’d, the foole and wise imblaz’d. 
A lying rumour up and downe doth run, 
Reporting that he was a Bricklayers Sonne, 
Which if ’twere true was no disgrace or scorne, 
For famous Virgil in a ditch was borne, 

And many men of meane obscure degree, 

Have risen to the height of Soveraignty. 

But leaving those to proove report a lyer, 

A reverend Preacher was Ben Ionsons Sire, 
Who finding his innated inclination 

To learned studies, gave him education, 
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Being well initiated with his Father, 

That he the rules of Grammar gan to gather, 

He (in paternall love) most carefully, 

Sent him up to the university, 

Where nature mixt with art so fluent wroght 
That he learn’d faster than his tutor taught, 
And by his owne industrie he did gaine 

More then his study ever could attaine, 

For why, ’tis nature onely makes a Poet, 

And hee’s a natural that wil not know it. 

His Father left this mortall pilgrimage, 

And dy’d when Ben was 17 yeers of age, 

And then twas noted, though his yeeres were greene, 
His wit was grave, like one of twice seventeene. 
His ingenuity was solid, Steady, 

Not rash, or flash, Dogmaticall or heady. 

Thus in his Prime time, when his wit was prime, 
His mother chanc’d to match the second time, 
She chang’d her copy with more haste than speed, 
And married with a Bricklayer indeed. ; 
Then did his Father in law, (as most men) deem 
Of Learning in a beggerly esteeme, 

That Arts, and Sciences were poore and bare, 
That Greeke and Latine were despised ware. 

He therefore did command his Stepson Ben, 
From learned studies to come home agen, 
Whom he would straight instruct in such a way, 
To worke and live and thrive another day. 

Then was he forc’d to leave the Academ, 

And lay by Learning (that unvalued Iem) 
Beholde a Metamorphosis most strange, 

His Books were turn’d to Bricks, a suddaine change, 
The like was never seene since the creation, 
Papers transform’d to Stones (a hard translation) 
He from his decent Scholars suit Nonsuited, 

His habit all with lime and sand polluted, 

His writing pen a Trowel, and his reading 

Was joyning Brickbatts close, and morter spreading. 
Thus was he made a Bricklayer ’gainst his will, 
And was exact in Geometrick skill. 

Whereby he well knew Architectures grounds, 

In pedestals, in Angles, Squares, or Roundes, 
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In Altitude, in Longitude, in Latitude, 
In Pulchritude, in Amplitude, and M agnitude, 
Yet though he to that trade was hard confin’d, 
170 He had more lofty study in his mind, 
Vrania, Clio, sweet Terpsichore, 
Thalia, Calliope, Melpomene, 
Euterpe, and Erato, Polyhymmie, 
The thought of these o’re-top’d the highest Chimney, 
175 That e’re was built of Lime, or Bricke, or Stone, 
These were the sacred Nine he built upon ; 
And they embrac’d his love, infus’d his braines, 
With heavenly raptures, and transcendent strayns, . 
That by their influences, learned Ben, 
180 Layd by the Trowel, Brick’s turn’d Books agen. 
Since to the glory of great Britaines Ile, 
He those forenamed workes did well compile, 
Inimitable, pithy, so profound, 
That through all Christendome he is renown’d. 
185 I may compare him to a candle right, 
That wastes himselfe in giving others light, 
The world blame not to dote, the cause of it 
Is, when she lost him, then she lost her wit. 
But though his corps within his grave be pent, 
190 His workes are his immortall Monument, 
They shall out weare Tombes made of Brasse or Marble, 
Till time shall end, his Muse shall sweetly warble. 
Alive, he was Aris Master in discourse, 
And Dead, his Writings are as much in force. 
195 Ther’s some will prate, and talk more than they know, 
That the producement{s] of his braine was slow. 
Such men of weighty writings doe misdeeme, 
Tis onely number, highly they esteeme, 
But let those know his lines were so compacted, 
200 Of much maturity of Wit extracted, 
So full of lofty and deep sounding sence, 
(Th’extraction of Afolloes quintessence) 
So grave, so learned, so acute, so pure, 
That though they tearm’d him slow, he still was sure. 
205 He serv’d two Kings, with good integrity, 
From whose free grace and liberality, 
He had a Royall pension, and true pay, 
Which still he spent before the quarter day. 
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For he was no close fisted usurer, 

No Mammons man, no base extortioner, 

He lov’d not gold and silver, and almost, 

It lov’d him so, that still no love was lost. 

A Cup of Sack he lov’d, (or Aristippus) 

Which was to him as good as Aganippus, 

He had a Poets kingdome in his mind, 

But in that Kingdom he could never find 

One aker that could yeeld him any crop, 

(For all his land was on Parnassus Top.) 

And sure that mountaine is so barren now, 
That scarce a Bunch of Turneps there doth grow, 
Mecenas dyed, and (left) few heires behinde, 
And Poets (like Camelions) live by wind. 

And noble Ben, whilst thou on earth didst live, 
Thou my poore muse encouragement didst give, 
For which in humble duty to expresse, 

The manifesting of my thankfulnesse, 

In love to thee and to thy memory, 

I consecrate this poore pen’d Elegie, 

If ought be well writ here, ’tis not my muse, 
But tis thy Genius, that did me infuse, 
Whereby blind ignorance may know and see, 
He cannot want a Muse that writes of thee, 
Thou liv’dst here sixty five yeeres (full of dayes) 
Belov’d, and well approv’d, in good mens praise, 
And at thy death, thy Faith such hold did lay, 
Vpon thy Saviour which shall nere decay. 

Thy life was laudable, thy death was fair, 

Thy dust to dust, with honour did repaire, 

To Westminsters Cathedrall, where it lyes, 

Till (wakened by the dreadfull Trump) it rise, 
And repossesse thy blest immortal spirit, 
Where both (united) glory may inherit. 

Till then shall thy Effigies (carv’d in stone) 
Stand with learn’d Camden, and with Causabon, 
Where Chaucer (Englands Homer) is interr’d, 
Where Spencer (our Arch-Poet) is prefer’d, 


And where the farre fam’d Draytons bones doe rest, 


There thy memoriall hath a place possesst. 
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Postscript. 


Sone few yeeres since I made a foolish vow, 
That whil’st Ben Ionson liv’d I would not row. 
Which Idle oath, I slothfully did keepe, 
But now old Ben is in a lasting sleepe, 
My vow is quit, and if I live once more, 
Ile dash and dabble with my scull or Oare. 
For though it be a worke, Ile boldly say, 
That (for the most part) ’tis a game or play, 
And whosoever playes, is sure to win 
More certaine, than Gleek, Maw, or Inne and Inne. 
More gainefull sweat, than can be won at Tennice, 
Or by a painted Courtezan of Venice. 
’Twill keepe me pot-free, or I surely think, 
I more shall mind my meat, and lesse my drinke. 
Thus when the weather’s faire, I (now and then) 
Am well dispos’d to fall to work agen. 

IoHN TAYLOR. 


This Elegy was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 9 October 1637 
to Henry Gorson. In 1. 42 read ‘Heare’ for ‘Beare’, in 1. 244 ‘Causabon’ 
is probably Taylor’s blunder. In 1. 56 he may have picked up a phrase 
of Jonson’s: see Disc. 1986-7. 


II. JONSONUS VIRBIUS 


This collection entitled Jonsonus Virbius: or, The Memorie of Ben John- 
son Revived by the Friends of the Muses was edited by Bryan Duppa, 
Bishop of Chichester, printed by Elisabeth Purslowe for Henry Seile, 
and published in 1638. According to Aubrey, whose informant was 
Charles Gataker, Lord Falkland gave the name to the volume (MS. 
Aubrey 6, f. 93). Virbius was the name given to Hippolytus, the 
favourite of Diana, when Aesculapius restored him to life after his 
murder, and Diana took him to her shrine at Aricia (Virgil, Aen. vii. 
764-77). For a letter of Sir Kenelm Digby to Duppa when he was pre- 
paring the volume for the press see vol. ix, p. 102. Sir William Dave- 
nant’s Madagascar, With other Poems, 1638, pp. 138-41, contains an 
address to Duppa, ‘An acknowledgement for his collection, in Honour 
of Ben. Iohnson’s memory’, sent too late for insertion. 

The collation is A?, Β- 4, d+, E-I*, K5. The verses of Fortescue, 
Habington, Waller, and Howell in signature ‘d’ came late, and could 
not be placed at the end after the Latin and Greek tributes. There is 
a letter of Howell to Duppa, saying ‘It is a welbecoming, and very 
worthy work you are about, not to suffer Mr. Ben: Fohnson to go so 
silently to his grave, and rot so suddenly: Being newly com to Town, 
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and understanding that your Yohnsonus Virbius was in the Presse; upon 
the solicitation of Sir Thomas Hawkins, I suddenly fell upon the ensuing 
Decastic, which if your Lordship please, may have room amongst the 
rest’ (Epistole HoEliane, 1645, Sect. 6, pp. 45-6). In one copy in the 
British Museum with press-mark 1077. h. 22 and in the Malone copy of 
the Bodleian Jasper Mayne’s name is omitted after his poem on sig. F, 
Pp. 33 (really 41). The Malone copy has a manuscript list of the contribu- 
tors in a seventeenth-century hand; it ascribes the poem ‘The Muses 
fairest light in no dark time’ (p. 450), which is anonymous, to Sidney 
Godolphin; in the poem ‘Who first reform’d our Stage with justest 
Lawes’ (ibid.) it expands the author’s initials ‘J. Cl.’ to ‘James 
Cleyton’; and it inserts Mayne’s name at the end of his poem, ‘As when 
the Vestall hearth went out’. The attributions to Godolphin and Mayne 
are certainly right, and in view of this we accept James Cleyton. The 
one good poem of the collection’ is Godolphin’s, and Jasper Mayne’s is 
interesting for its personal references. But on the poems as a whole 
David Masson said the last word: ‘ The gist of all the panegyrics, various 
as they were in style, was that English poetry had died with Ben. The 
panegyrics themselves went near to prove it’ (Life of Milton, 1881, 


i, Ρ- 467). 


IONSONVS VIRBIVS, 
OR, 


THE MEMORIE OF BEN: JOHNSON 


REVIVED BY THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSES 


LONDON, 


Printed by E. P(urslow) for Henry Seile, and are to be sold at 
his shop, at the Tygers Head in Fleetstreet, over-against Saint 
Dunstans Church. 1638. 


THE PRINTER 
To Tue READER. 


FTIs now about sixe moneths since the most learned and judicious 

Poet, B. lonnson, became a subject for these Elegies. The time 
interjected betweene his death and the publishing of these, shewes that 
so great an Argument ought to be consider'd, before handled ; not that 
the Gentlemens affections were lesse readie to grieve, but their judge- 
ments to write. At length the loose Papers were consign’d to the hands 
of a Gentleman, who truly honor’d Him (for he knew why he did so) 
To his care you are beholding that they are now made yours. And he 


- was willing to let you know the value of what you have lost, that you 
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might the better recommend what 
you have left of Him, to 
your posteritie. 


Farewell. 


1. An Eglogue on the Death of Ben. 
Iounson, betweene Me/lybzeus 
and Hylas. 


MELYBEVS. 


Ylas, the cleare day boasts a glorious Sunne, 
Our Troope is ready, and our time is come: 
That Fox who hath so long our Lambs destroi’d, 
And daily in his prosperous rapine joy’d, 
Is earth’d not farre from hence, old A®gons sonne, 
Rough Corilas, and lusty Corydon, 
In part the sport, in part revenge desire, 
And both thy Tarrier and thy Aid require. 
Haste, for by this, but that for thee wee staid, 
The Prey-devourer had our prey bin made. 
Hyl. Oh! Melibeus now 1 list not hunt, 
Nor have that vigor as before I wont; 
My presence will afford them no reliefe, 
That Beast I strive to chase is only griefe. 

Mel. What meane thy folded Armes, thy downe-cast eyes, 
Teares which so fast descend, and sighs which rise ? 
What meane thy words which so distracted fall, 

As all Thy Joyes had now one funerall ? 

Cause for such griefe, can our retirements yeeld ? 

That followes Courts, but stoopes not to the field. 
Hath thy sterne step-dame to thy 5176 reveal’d 

Some youthful act, which thou couldst wish conceal’d ? 
Part of thy Heard hath some close thiefe convey’d 
From open pastures to a darker shade? 

Part of thy flocke hath some fierce Torrent drown’d? 
Thy harvest fail’d? or Amarillis frown’d? 

Hyl. Nor Love, nor Anger, Accident nor Thiefe, 

Hath rais’d the waves of my unbounded griefe: 

To cure this cause, I would provoke the ire 

Of my fierce Step-dame or severer Sire, 

Give all my Heards, Fields, Flocks, and all the grace, 
That ever shone in Amarillis Face. 
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Alas, that Bard, that glorious Bard is dead, 
Who when I whilome Cities visited, 
Hath made them seeme but houres, which were full dayes, 
Whilst he vouchsaft me his harmonious layes: 
And when He liv’d, I thought the countrey then 
A torture, and no Mansion, but a Den. 
Mel. JOHNSON you meane, unlesse I much doe erre, 
I know the Person by the Character. 
Hyl. You guesse aright, it is too truely so, 
From no lesse spring could all these Rivers flow. 
Mel. Ah Hylas! then thy griefe I cannot call 
A passion, when the ground is vationall. 
Ι now excuse thy teares and sighs, though those 
To deluges, and these to tempests rose: 
Her great instructer gone, I know the Age 
No lesse laments then doth the widdow’d stage, 
And onely Vice and Folly, now are glad, 
Our Gods are troubled, and our Prince is sad: 
He chiefly who bestowes light, health and art, 
Feeles this sharpe griefe pierce his immortall heart, 
He his neglected Live away hath throwne, 
And wept a larger nobler Helicon, 
To finde his Hearbs, which to his wish prevaile, 
For the lesse lov’d, should his owne favorite faile: 
So moan’d himselfe when Daphne he ador’d, 
That arts relieving al, should faile their Lord: 


Hyl. But say, from whence in thee this knowledge springs, 


Of what his favour was with Gods and Kings. 
Mel. Dorus, who long had known books, men, & townes, 
At last the honour of our Woods and Downes, 
Had often heard his Songs, was often fir’d 
With their inchanting power, ere he retir’d, 
And ere himselfe to our still groves he brought, 
To meditate on what his Muse had taught: 
Here all his joy was to revolve alone, 
All that her Musicke to his soule had showne, 
Or in all meetings to divert the streame 
Of our discourse; and make his Friend his Theame, 
And praising works which that rare Loome hath weav'd, 
Impart that pleasure which he had receav’d, 
So in sweet notes (which did all tunes excell, 
But what he prais’d) I oft have heard him tell 
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75 Of His rare Pen, what was the use and price, 
The Bayes of Vertue and the scourge of Vice: 
How the rich ignorant he valued least, 
Nor for the trappings would esteeme the beast: 
But did our youth to noble actions raise, 
80 Hoping the meed of his immortall praise: 
How bright and soone His Muses morning shone, 
Her Noone how lasting, and her Evening none: 
How speech exceeds not dumbenesse, nor verse Prose, 
More then His verse the low rough rimes of those, 
85 (For such, his seene, they seem’d,) who highest rear’d, 
Possest Parnassus ere his power appear’d: 
Nor shall another Pen his fame dissolve, 
Till we this doubtfull Probleme can resolve, 
Which in his workes we most transcendent see, 
90 Wit, Iudgement, Learning, Art, or Industry, 
Which Till is Never, so all jointly flow, 
And each doth to an equall Torrent grow: 
His Learning such, no Author old nor new, 
Escapt his reading that deserv’d his view, 
95 And such his Iudgement, so exact his Test, 
Of what was best in Bookes, as what bookes best, 
That had he joyn’d those notes his Labours tooke, 
From each most prais’d and praise-deserving Booke, 
And could the world of that choise Treasure boast, 
too It need not care though all the rest were lost: 
And such his Wit, He writ past what he quotes, 
And his Productions farre exceed his Notes: 
So in his workes where ought inserted growes, 
The noblest of the Plants engrafted showes, 
105 That his adopted Children equall not 
The generous Issue his owne Braine begot: 
So great his Art, that much which he did write, 
Gave the wise wonder, and the Crowd delight, 
Each sort as well as sex admir’d his Wit, 
τὸ The Hees and Shees, the Boxes, and the Pit; 
And who lesse lik’t within, did rather chuse 
To taxe their Iudgements then suspect his Muse. 
How no spectator his chaste stage could call 
The cause of any crime of his, but all 
115 With thoughts and wils purg’d and amended rise, 
From th’ Ethicke Lectures of his Comedies, 
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Where the Spectators act, and the sham’d age 
Blusheth to meet her follies on the stage; 
Where each man finds some Light he never sought, 
And leaves behind some vanitie he brought, 
Whose Politicks no lesse the minds direct, 

Then these the manners, nor with lesse effect, 
When his Majesticke Tragedies relate 

All the disorders of a Tottering state, 

All the distempers which on Kingdomes fall, 
When ease, and wealth, and vice are generall, 
And yet the minds against all feare assure, 

And telling the disease, prescribe the Cure: 
Where, as he tels what subtle wayes, what friends, 
(Seeking their wicked and their wisht-for ends) 
Ambitious and luxurious Persons prove, 

Whom vast desires, or mighty wants doth move, 
The generall Frame, to sap and undermine, 

In proud Sejanus, and bold Catiline; 

So in his vigilant Prince and Consuls parts, 

He shewes the wiser and the nobler Arts, 

By which a state may be unhurt, upheld, 


And all those workes destroy’d, which hell would build. 


Who (not like those who with small praise had writ, 
Had they not cal’d in Iudgement to their Wit) 

Vs’d not a tutoring hand his to direct, 

But was sole workeman and sole Architect: 

And sure by what my Friend did daily tell, 

If he but acted his owne part as well 

As he writ those of others, he may boast, 

The happy fields hold not a happier ghost. 


Hyl. Strangers will thinke this strange, yet he (deare Youth,) 


Where most he past beleefe, fell short of Truth: 
Say on, what more he said, this gives reliefe, 
And though it raise my cause, it bates my griefe, 
Since Fates decreed him now no longer liv’d, 

I joy to heare him by thy Friend reviv'd. 

Mel. More he would say, and better, (but I spoile 
His smoother words with my unpolisht 5616) 
And having told what pitch his worth attain’d, 
He then would tell us what Reward it gain’d; 
How in an ignorant, and learn’d age he swaid, 
(Of which the first he found, the second made) 
445.11 Ff 
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How He, when he could know it, reapt his Fame, 
And long out-liv’d the envy of his Name: 

To him how daily flockt, what reverence gave, 

All that had wit, or would be thought to have, 
Or hope to gaine, and in so large a store, 

That to his Ashes they can pay no more, 

Except those few who censuring, thought not so, 
But aim’d at glory from so great a foe: 

How the wise too, did with meere wits agree, 

As Pembroke, Portland, and grave Aubigny ; 

Nor thought the rigid’st Senator a shame, 

To contribute to so deserv’d a fame: 

How great Eliza, the Retreate of those, 

Who weake and injur’d her protection chose, 
Her Subjects joy, the strength of her Allies, 

The feare and wonder of her Enemies, 

With her judicious favours did infuse 

Courage and strength into his yonger Muse: 

How learned JAMES, whose praise no end shall finde, 
(But still enjoy a Fame pure like his Mind) 

Who favour’d quiet, and the Arts of Peace, 
(Which in his Halcion dayes found large encrease) 
Friend to the humblest if deserving Swaine, 

Who was himselfe a part of Phebus Traine, 
Declar’d great JOHNSON worthiest to receive 

The Garland which the Muses hands did weave, 
And though his Bounty did sustaine his dayes, 
Gave a more welcome Pension in his praise: 
How mighty Charles amidst that Weighty care, 
In which three Kingdomes as their Blessing share, 
Whom as it tends with ever watchfull eyes, 

That neither Power may force, nor A7t surprise, 
So bounded by no shore, graspes all the Maine, 
And farre as Neptune claimes, extends his reigne ; 
Found still some Time to heare, and to admire, 
The happy sounds of his Harmonious Lire, 

And oft hath left his bright exalted Throne, 

And to his Muses feet combin’d His owne: 

As did his Queene, whose Person so disclos’d 

A brighter Nimph then any Part impos’d, 

When she did joyne, by an Harmonious choise, 
Her gracefull Motions to his Powerfull voice: 
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How above all the rest was Phebus fir’d 
With love of Arts, which he himselfe inspir’d, 
Nor oftner by his Light our Sence was chear’d, 
Then he in Person to his sight appear’d, 
Nor did he write a line but to supply 
With sacred Flame the Radiant God was by. 
Hyl. Though none I ever heard this last rehearse, 
I saw as much when I did see his verse. 
Mel. Since He, when living could such Honors have, 
What now will Piety pay to his grave? 
Shall of the rich (whose lives were low and vile, 
And scarce deserv’d a Grave, much lesse a Pile) 
The monuments possesse an ample Roome, 
And such a Wonder lye without a Tombe? 
Raise thou him one in Verse, and There relate 
His Worth, thy griefe, and our deplored state, 
His great Perfections our great losse recite, 
And let them meerely weepe who cannot write, 
Hyl. I like thy saying, but oppose thy choise, 
So great a Taske as this requires a Voice 
Which must be heard, and listned to, by all, 
And Fames owne Trumpet but appeares too small; 
Then for my slender Reede to sound his Name, 
Would more my Folly then his praise proclaime, 
And when you wish my weakenesse sing his Worth, 
You charge a Mouse to bring a Mountaine forth: 
I am by Nature form’d, by woes made Dull, 
My Head is emptier then my Heart is full; 
Griefe doth my Braine impaire, as Teares supply, 
Which makes my face so moist, my Pen so dry: 
Nor should this Work proceed from Woods and Downes, 
But from the Academies, Courts, and Townes ; 
Let Digby, Carew, Killigrew, and Maine, 
Godolphin, Waller, that inspired Traine, 
Or whose rare Pen beside deserves the grace 
Or of an equall, or a neighbouring Place, 
Answer thy wish, for none so fit appeares 
To raise his Tombe, as who are left his Heives: 
Yet for this Cause no labour need be spent, 
Writing his Workes, he built his Monument. 
Mel. If to obey in this, thy Pen be loth, 
It will not seeme thy weaknesse, but thy sloth: 
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Our Townes prest by our Foes invading M ight, 
Our ancient Druids and young Virgins fight, 

245 Employing feeble Limbes to the best use ; 
So Jounson dead, no Pen should plead excuse: 
For Elegies, howle all who cannot sing, 
For Tombes bring Turfe, who cannot Marble bring, 
Let all their forces mix, joyne Verse to Rime, 

250 To save his Fame from that Invader, Time; 
Whose Power, though his alone may well restraine, 
Yet to so wisht an end, no Care is vaine ; 
And Time, like what our Brookes act in our sight, 
Oft sinkes the weightie, and upholds the Light: 

255 Besides, to this, thy paines I strive to move 
Lesse to expresse his glory then thy Love: 
Not long before his Death, our Woods he meant 
To visit, and descend from Thames to Trent, 
Meete with thy Elegy his Pastorall, 

260 And rise as much as he vouchsaft to fall: 
Suppose it chance no other Pen doe joine 
In this Attempt, and the whole worke be thine. 
When the fierce fire the rash-Boy kindled, raign’d, 
The whole world suffer’d; Earth alone complain’d. 

265 Suppose that many more intend the same, 
More taught by Art, and better knowne to Fame; 
To that great Deluge which so farre destroid, 
The Earth her Springs, as Heaven his Showrs emploid ; 
So may who highest Markes of Honour weares, 

270 Admit meane Partners in this Flood of Teares: 
So oft the Humblest joine with Loftiest Things, 
Nor onely Princes weep the fate of Kings. 

Hyl. I yeeld, I yeeld, Thy words my thoughts have fir’d, 

And I am lesse perswaded then inspir’d ; 

275 Speech shall give Sorrow vent, and that Releefe, 
The Woods shall eccho all the Citties griefe: 
I oft have verse on meaner Subjects made, 
Should I give Presents and leave Debts unpaid ? 
Want of Invention here is no excuse, 

280 My matter I shall find, and not produce, 
And (as it fares in Crowds) I onely doubt, 
So much would passe, that Nothing will get out, 
Else in this Worke which now my Thoughts intend 
I shall find nothing hard, but how to end: 
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I then but aske fit Time to smooth my Layes, 285 

(And imitate in this the Pen I praise) 

Which by the Subjects Power embalm’d, may last, 

Whilst the Sun Light, the Earth doth shadowes cast, 

And feather’d by those Wings fly among men, 

Farre as the Fame of Poetry and Brn. 290 
FALKLAND. 


For Lord Falkland see Und. Ixx. Dorus in]. 61 is evidently Sir Henry 
Morison. The ‘notes’ of 1. 97 are preserved in the Discoveries, and there 
is a reference to The Sad Shepherd in ll. 257-8. 


2. TO THE MEMORY OF 


ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ IOHNSON. 


F Romulus did promise in the fight 

To Tove the Stator, if he held from flight 
His men, a Temple, and perform’d his vow: 
Why should not we, learn’d IouNson, thee allow 
An Altar at the least ? since by Thy aid, 5 
Learning, that would have left us, ha’s bin stay’d. 
The Actions were different: that thing 
Requir’d some marke to keep’t from perishing ; 
But letters must bee quite defac’d, before 
Thy memory, whose care did them restore. - 10 

BVCKHVRST. 


Richard Sackville (1622-77), Baron Buckhurst, succeeded his father, 
Edward, as fifth Earl of Dorset in 1652. 


3. TO THE MEMORY OF 
him who can never be forgotten, 
Master ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ JOHNSON. 


Ad this bin for some meaner Poets Hearse, 
I might have then observ’d the lawes of verse: 

But here they faile, nor can I hope t’expresse 
In Numbers, what the world grants Numberlesse ; 
Such are the Truths, we ought to speake of Thee, 
Thou great refiner of our Poesie, 
Who turn’st to gold that which before was lead ; 
Then with that pure Elixer rais’d the dead. 
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Nine Sisters who (for all the Poets lyes) 

Had bin deem’d Mortall, did not JOHNSON rise 
And with celestiall Sparkes (not stolne) revive 
Those who could erst keep winged Fame alive: 
Twas he that found (plac’t) in the seat of wit, 
Dull grinning Ignorance, and banish’t it ; 

He on the prostituted Stage appeares 

To make men heare, not by their eyes, but eares; 
Who painted Vertues, that each one might know, 
And point the man, that did such Treasure owe: 
So that who could in Jonnsons lines be high 
Needed not Honours, or a Ribbon buy: 

But vice he onely shew’d us in a glasse, 

Which by reflection of those rayes that passe, 
Retaines the figure lively, set before, 

And that withdrawne, reflects at us no more, 
So, he observ’d the like Decorum, when 

He whipt the vices, and yet spar’d the men ; 
When heretofore, the vices onely note, 

And signe from vertue (w)as his party-coate, 
When Devils were the last Men on the Stage, 
And pray’d for plenty, and the present Age ; 
Nor was our English language, onely bound 

To thanke him, for he Latin Horace found 

(Who so inspir’d Rome, with his Lyricke song) 
Translated in the Macaronicke toung, 

Cloth’d in such raggs, as one might safely vow, 
That his Maecenas, would not owne him now; 
On him he tooke this pitty, as to cloth 

In words, and such expression, as for both, 
Ther’s none but judgeth the exchange will come 
To twenty more, then when he sold at Rome. 
Since then, he made our Language pure and good, 
To teach us speake, but what we understood, 
We owe this praise to him, that should we joyne 
To pay him, he were payd but with the coyne 
Himselfe hath minted, which we know by this 
That no words passe for currant now, but his; 
And though He in a blinder age could change 
Faults to perfections, yet twas farre more strange 
To see (how ever times, and fashions frame) 

His wit and language still remaine the same 
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In all mens mouths; Grave Preachers did it use 
As golden Pills, by which they might infuse 
Their Heavenly Physicke; Ministers of State 
Their grave dispatches in his language wrate; 
Ladies made cur’tsies in them, Courtiers, legs, 55 
Physicians Bills, perhaps some Pedant begs 
He may not use it, for he heares ’tis such, 
As in few words, a man may utter much. 
Could I have spoken in his language too, 
I had not said so much, as now I doe, 60 
To whose cleare memory, I this tribute send 
Who Dead’s my wonder, Living was my Friend. 
IoHN BEAUMONT, 
Baronet. 
Son of the Sir John Beaumont celebrated in U.V. xxxii. In 1. 34 the 
allusion is to T. Drant’s translation of the Avs Poetica, 1567. In 1. 42 
the text reads ‘And teach us speake’. 


4. TO THE MEMORY OF 


M. ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ IOHNSON. 


O presse into the throng, where Wits thus strive 
To make thy Lawrels fading Tombes survive, 
Argues thy worth, their love, my bold desire, 
Somewhat to sing, though but to fill the Quire: 
But (Truth to speake) what Muse can silent be, 5 
Or little say, that hath for Subject, Thee, 
Whose Poems such, that as the Sphere of fire, 
They warme insensibly, and Force inspire, 
Knowledge, and wit infuse, mute tongues unlose, 
And wayes not track’t to write, and speake disclose. Io 
But when thou put’st thy Tragique Buskin on, 
Or Comique Socke of mirthfull Action, 
Actors, as if inspired from thy hand, 
Speake, beyond what they thinke, lesse, understand. 
And thirsty Hearers wonder-strucken say, 15 
Thy words make that a Truth, was meant a Play. 
Folly, and braine-sicke Humours of the time, 
Distempered Passion, audacious Crime, 
Thy Pen so on the stage doth personate, 
That ere men scarce begin to know, they hate 20 
The Vice presented, and there lessons learne, 
Virtue, from vicious Habits to discerne. 
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Oft have I seene Thee in a sprightly straine, 

To lash a Vice, and yet no one complaine, 

Thou threw’st the Inke of Malice from Thy Pen, 
Whose aime was evill manners, not ill men. 

Let then fraile parts repose, where solemne care 
Of pious Friends, thee Pyramids prepare ; 

And take thou (BEN) from Verse a second breath, 
Which shall create Thee new, and conquer Death. 


Sr. Too. HAWKINS. 


Sir Thomas Hawkins (died 1640), eldest son of Sir Thomas, succeeded 
to the family estates in 1617 and was knighted at Whitehall on 4 May 
1618. He translated Odes and Epodes of Horace, 1625 and 1631; The 
Holy Court of Nicolas Caussin, 1626, 1634, and 1638; The Histories of 
Zilius Sejanus and Philippa the Catanian of Pierre Matthieu, 1632; The 
Christian Diurnal of Caussin, 1632; The Lives of Saint Elzear, Count 
of Sabran, and of his Wife, of Etienne Binet, 1638. He prefixed verses 


to Sir John Beaumont’s Bosworth-field, 1629. 


5. Vpon Ben. louHNson. 


See that Wreath which doth the wearer arme 
Gainst the quick stroakes of Thunder is no charme 
To keepe off deaths pale dart: For (loHNSON) then 
Thou hadst beene number’d still with living men: 
Times Sythe had feard thy Lawrell to invade, 
Nor thee this Subject of our sorrow made. 
Amongst those many Votaries that come 
To offer up their Garlands at thy Tombe, 
Whilst some more lofty Pens in their bright Verse, 
(Like glorious Tapers flaming on thy Herse) 
Shall light the dull and thanklesse World to see, 
How great a maime 7} suffers, (wanting thee ἢ) 
Let not thy learned shadow scorne, that I 
Pay meaner Rites unto thy Memory: 
And since I nought can adde but in desire, 
Restore some sparks which leapt from thine owne fire. 
What ends soever other Quzls invite, 
I can protest, it was no ztch to write, 
Nor any vaine ambition to be read, 
But meerely love and justice to the dead, 
Which rais’d my famelesse Muse; and caus’d her bring 
These drops, as tribute throwne into that Spring, 
To whose most rich and fruitfull head we owe 
The purest streames of language which can flow. 
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For ’tis but truth; Thou taughtst the ruder Age, 
To speake by Grammer ; and reformd’st the Stage: 
Thy Comick Sock induc’d such purged sense, 

A Lucrece might have heard without offence. 

Amongst those soaring Wits that did dilate 

Our English, and advance 1} to the rate 

And value it now holds, thy selfe was one 

Helpt lift it up to such proportion, 

That thus vefin’d and voab’d it shall not spare 

With the full Greeke or Latine to compare. 

For what Tongue ever durst, but Ours, translate 

Great Tullies Eloquence, or Homers State? 

Both which in their unblemisht /ustre shine, 

From Chapmans Pen, and from thy CATILINE. 

All I would aske for thee, in recompence 

Of thy successfull toyle, and times expence 

Is onely this poore boone: That those who can 

Perhaps read French, or talke Italian, 

Or doe the lofty Spaniard affect, 

(To shew their skill in forreigne dialect) 

Prove not themselves so unnat’rally wise 

They therefore should their Mother-tongue despise: 

(As if her Poets both for stile and witt, 

Not equal’d, or not pass’d their best that writ) 

Vntill by studying lonNson they have knowne 

The heighth, and strength, and plentie of their owne. 

Thus in what low earth, or neglected roome, 

So ere thou sleepst, thy BooxE shall be thy Tombe, 

Thou wilt goe downe a happie Coarse, bestrew’d 

With thine owne Flowres and feele thy selfe renew’d, 

Whilst thy immortall, never with’ring Bayes 

Shall yearely flourish in thy Readers praise. 

And when more spreading Titles are forgot, 

Or, spight of all their Lead and Seare-cloth, rot ; 
Thou wrapt and shrin’d in thine owne sheets wilt lye 
A Relique fam’d by all Posteritie. 

HEn. KING. 


Henry King (1592-1669), eldest son of John King, Bishop of London, 
was appointed Bishop of Chichester in February 1642. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Donne, and he preached the funeral sermon of Bishop 
Duppa 1662. His Poems were collected in 1657; the elegy on Jonson is 
printed on pp. 92-4. In an edition of 1700 they were entitled Ben 
Jonson’s Poems, Paradoxes and Sonnets. 
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Met but this slender offering of mine, 
Croud midst the sacred burden of thy shrine, 
The neere acquaintance with thy greater name 
Might stile me Wit, and privilege my Fame, 

But I’ve no such ambition, nor dare sue 

For the least Legacy of W2t, as due, 

I come not t’offend duty, and transgresse 
Affection, nor with bold presumption presse, 
Midst those close mourners, whose nigh kin in verse, 
Hath made the nere attendance of Thy herse, 

I come in duty, not in pride, to show 

Not what I have in store, but what I owe. 

Nor shall My folly wrong Thy Fame, for we 
Prize by the want of Wit, the losse of Thee. 

As when the wearied Sunne hath stolne to rest, 
And darknesse made the worlds unwelcome guest, 
We groveling captives of the night, yet may 
With fire and candle beget light, not day: 

Now He whose name in Poetry controules, 

Goes to converse with more refined Soules ; 

Like countrey Gazers in amaze we sit, 

Admirers of this great Eclipse in Wit. 

Reason and Wit We have to shew us Men, 

But no hereditary beame of Ben, 

Our knock’t inventions may beget a sparke, 
Which faints at th’least resistance of the darke, 
Thine like the Fives high element was pure, 

And like the same made not to burne, but cure, 
When thy enraged Muse did chide o’th stage, 
’Twas to reforme, not to abuse the Age, 

But th’art requited ill, to have thy herse, 

Stain’d by prophaner Parricides in verse ; 

Who make mortality, a guilt, and scould, 
Meerely because Thou’dst offer to be old. 

’Twas too unkinde a slighting of Thy name, 

To thinke a ballad could confute Thy Fame, 
Let’s but peruse their Libels, and they’le be, 

But arguments they understood not thee, 

Nor is’t disgrace, that in Thee through age spent, 
’Twas thought a crime not to be excellent: 
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For Me, Ile in such reverence hold thy Fame, 
Tle but by Invocation use Thy Name, 
Be thou propitious, Poetry shall know, 
No Deity but Thee to whom I’le owe. 
HEN. COVENTRY. 


Henry Coventry (1619-86), fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, groom 
of the bedchamber to Charles II, 1661, a principal secretary of state, 
1672-80. 


7, AN ELEGIE UPON 


ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ IOHNSON. 


Hough once high Séatius o’re dead Lucans hearse, 

Would seeme to feare his owne Hexameters, 
And thought a greater Honour then that feare, 
He could not bring to Lucans sepulcher ; 
Let not our Poets feare to write of thee, 5 
Greate JOHNSON, King of English Poetry, 
In any English Verse, let none who e’re, 
Bring so much emulation as to feare: 
But pay without comparing thoughts at all, 
Their tribute verses to thy funerall ; 10 
Nor thinke what ere they write on such a name, 
Can be amisse; If high, it fits Thy Fame: 
If low, it rights Thee more, and makes men see, 
That English Poetry is dead with Thee, 
Which in Thy Genius did so strongly live. 15 
Nor will I here particularly strive, 
To praise each well composed piece of thine ; 
Or shew what judgement, Art and Wit did joyne 
To make them up, but onely (in the way 
That Famianus honour’d Virgill) say, 20 
The Muse her selfe was link’t so neere to thee, 
Who ere saw one, must needs the other see, 
And if in thy expressions ought seem’d scant, 
Not thou, but Poetry it selfe did want. 

Tuo. May. 


Thomas May (1595-1650), playwright, poet, and translator. Jonson 
prefixed verses to his translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, 1627, addressing 
him as ‘ Your true freind in Iudgement and Choise’ (U.V. xxix). Line 1 
refers to Statius’ ‘Lucani Genethliacon’ (Si/vae, τι. vii), and line 20 to 
Famianus Strada’s Prolusiones Academicae, 1617, Pp. 353-5. 
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8. AN ELEGIE ON 


Ben. IoHNSON. 


Dare not, learned Shade, bedew thy Hearse 

With zeares, unlesse that impudence in Verse 
Would cease to be a sinne; and what were crime 
In Prose, would be no injure in Rime. 
My thoughts are so below, I feare to act 
A sinne, like their black envie, who detract; 
As oft as I would character in speech 
That worth, which silent wonder scarce can reach. 
Yet, I that but pretend to learning, owe 
So much to thy great fame, I ought to shew 
My weaknesse in thy praise; to thus approve, 
Although it be lesse wit, is greater love: 
’Tis all our phancie aimes at; and our tongues 
At best, will guiliie prove of friendly wrongs. 
For, who would image out thy worth, great BEN, 
Should first be, what he prazses ; and his Pen 
Thy active braines should feed, which we can’t have, 
Unlesse we could redeeme Thee from the Grave. 
The onely way that’s left now, is to looke 
Into thy Papers, to reade o’re thy Booke; 
And then remove thy phanctes, there doth lye 
Some judgement, where we cannot make, t’apply 
Our reading: some, perhaps, may call this wit, 
And thinke, we doe not séeale, but onely fit 
Thee to thy selfe; of all thy Marble weares, 
Nothing is truly ours, except the teares. 
O could we weepe like Thee! we might convay 
New breath, and raise men from their Beds of Clay 
Unto a life of fame; he is not dead, 
Who by thy Muses hath beene buried. 
Thrice happy those brave Heroes, whom I meet 
Wrapt in thy writings, as their winding-sheet: 
For, when the tribute unto Nature due, 
Was payd, they did receive new life from you; 
Which shall not be undated, since thy breath 
Is able to ¢mmortall, after death. 
Thus vescu’d from the dust, they did ne’re see 
True life, untill they were entomb’d by Thee. 
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You that pretend to Courtship, here admire 
Those pure and active flames, Love did inspire: 40 
And though he could have tooke his Mistresse eares, 
Beyond fain’d sighs, false oaths, and forced teares ; 
His heat was still so modest, it might warme, 
But doe the Cloystred Votarie no harme. 
The face he sometimes praises, but the mind, 45 
A fairer Saint, is in his Verse inshrin’d. 
He that would worthily set downe his prayse, 
Should studie Lines as loftie as his Playes. 
The Roman Worthies did not seeme to fight 
With braver spirit, then we see him write: 50 
His Pen their valour equals; and that Age 
Receives a greater glory from our Stage. 
Bold Catiline, at once Romes hate and feare, 
Farre higher in his storze doth appeare: 
The flames those active Furies did inspire, 55 
Ambition and Revenge, his better fire 
Kindles afresh ; thus lighted, they shall burne, 
Till Rome to its first nothing doe returne. 
Brave fall, had but the cause beene likewise good! 
Had he so, for his Countrey, lost his blood! 60 
Some like not Tully in his owne; yet while 
All doe admire him in thy English stile, 
I censure not; I rather thinke, that wee 
May well his equall, thine we ne’re shall see. 
Dupty Diccs. 


Dudley Diggs (1613-43), third son of Sir Dudley Diggs the diplo- 
matist, a political writer, fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


9. TO THE IMMORTALITIE 
OF MY LEARNED FRIEND, 


M. Iounson. 


Parled once with Death, and thought to yeeld, 
I When thou advised’st me to keepe the field, 
Yet if I fell, thou wouldst upon my Hearse, 
Breath the reviving spirit of thy Verse. 
I live, and to thy gratefull Muse would pay, 5 
A Parailell of thanks, but that this day 
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Of thy faire Rights, th(o)rough th’ innumerous light, 

That flowes from thy Adorers, seems as bright, 

As when the Sun darts through his golden Haire 

His Beames Diameter into the Aire. 

In vaine I then strive to encrease thy glory, 

These Lights that goe before make dark my story. 

Onely Ile say, Heaven gave unto Thy Pen 

A Sacred power, Immortallizing men, 

And thou dispensing Life immortally, 

Do’st now but sabbatize from worke, not dye. 
GEORGE FORTESCVE. 


G. Fortescue prefixed verses to Sir John Beaumont’s Bosworth-field, 
1629; Sir T. Hawkins’s translation of Odes of Horace, 3rd edition, 1635; 
J. A. Rivers’s Devout Rhapsodies, 1648. ‘Thorough’, 1. 7, is Gifford’s 
reading. 


to. AN ELEGIE 


upon the Death of Bren. [onnson, 
the most Excellent of English Poets. 


Hat doth officious Fancie here prepare? 
Be’t rather this rich Kingdoms charge & care 

To find a Virgin quarrie, whence no hand 
E’re wrought a Tombe on vulgar Dust to stand, 
And thence bring for this worke Materials fit. 
Great JoHNSON needs no Architect of Wit; 
Who forc’d from A7t, receiv’d from Nature more 
Then doth survive Him, or e’re liv’d before. 

And Poets, with what veile so’ere you hide 
Your aime, twill not be thought your griefe, but pride, 
Which that your Cypresse never growth might want, 
Did it neere his eternall Lawrell plant. 

Heaven at the death of Princes, by the birth 
Of some new starve, seemes to instruct the Earth, 
How it resents our humane Fate. Then why 
Didst thou Wits most triumphant Monarch dye 
Without thy Comet? Did the Skye despaire 
To teeme a Fire, bright as thy glories were? 
Or is it by its Age, unfruitfull growne, 
And can produce no light, but what is knowne, 
A common Mourner, when a Princes fall 
Invites a Starre t’attend the Funerall ? 
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But those prodigious Sights onely create 
Talke for the Vulgar; Heaven before thy Fate, 
That thou thy selfe might’st thy owne Dirges heare, 25 
Made the sad stage close mourner for a yeere; 
The stage, (which as by an instinct divine, 
Instructed, seeing it’s owne Fate in Thine, 
And knowing how it owed it’s life to Thee) 
Prepar’d it selfe thy Sepulcher to be, 30 
And had continued so, but that Thy Wit, 
Which as the Soule, first animated it, 
Still hovers here below, and nere shall dye, 
Till Time be buried in eternity. 
But You! whose Comicke labours on the stage, 35 
Against the envy of a froward age 
Hold combat! How will now your Vessels saile, 
The Seas so broken and the winds so fraile, 
Such Rocks, such shallowes threatning every where, 
And Iohnson dead, whose Avt your course might steare ? 40 
Looke up! where Seneca, and Sophocles, 
Quicke Plautus, and sharpe Aristophanes, 
Enlighten yon bright Orbe! Doth not your eye, 
Among them, one farre larger fire, descry, 
At which their lights grow pale? ’tis Iohnson, there 45 
He shines your Starve who was your Pilot here. 
W. ABINGTON. 


William Habington, as his name is generally spelt (1605-54), author 
of Castava, 1634, 1635, and 1640, and a play, The Queen of Arvagon, 
1640, prefixed verses to the 1647 folio of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


11. Vpon Ben: lounson, 
the most excellent of Comick Posts. 


Irror of Poets! Mirror of our Age! 
Which her whol Face beholding on thy stage, 
Pleas’d and displeas’d with her owne faults, endures 
A remedy, like those whom Musicke cures. 
Thou not alone those various inclinations, 5 
Which Nature gives to Ages, Sexes, Nations, 
Hast traced with thy All-resembling Pen, 
But all that custome hath impos’d on Men, 
Or ill-got Habits, which distort them so, 
That scarce the Brother can the Brother know, 10 
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Is represented to the wondring Eyes, 
Of all that see or read thy Comedies. 
Who ever in those Glasses lookes, may finde 
The spots return’d, or graces, of his minde; 
15 And by the helpe of so divine an Art, 
At leisure view, and dresse, his nobler part. 
Narcissus cozen’d by that flattering Well, 
Which nothing could but of his beauty tell, 
Had here discovering the deform’d estate 
20 Of his fond minde, preserv’d himselfe with hate; 
But Vertue too, as well as Vice, is clad, 
In flesh and blood so well, that Plato had 
Beheld what his high Fancie once embrac’d, 
Vertue with colours, speech and motion grac’d. 
25 The sundry Postures of Thy copious Muse, ; 
Who would expresse, a thousand tongues must use, 
Whose Fate’s no lesse peculiar then thy 447, 
For as thou couldst all characters impart, 
So none can render thine, who still escapes, 
30 Like Proteus in variety of shapes, 
Who was nor this nor that, but all we finde, 
And all we can imagine in mankind. 
E. WALLER. 


These lines appear, slightly altered, in Waller’s Poems, 1645, pp. 133-5. 


12. Vpon the Poser of His time, B. 7: 
His honoured F. and F. 


Nd is thy Glasse run out? is that Οὐ spent, 
Which light to such tough sinewy labours lent ? 
Well BEN I now perceive that all the Nine, 
Though they their utmost forces should combine, 
5 Cannot prevaile ’gainst Nights three Daughters, but 

One still will spinne, One Winde, the other Cut; 
Yet in despight of Spindle, Clue, and Knife, 
Thou in thy strenuous lines hast got a life, 
Which like thy Bay shall flourish every Age, 

10 While Socke or Buskin move upon the stage. 

Sic Vaticinatur Ia. HOWELL Ar. 


See the letter quoted on page 419. In the copy sent to Duppa the 
last line was ‘While soc or buskin shall ascend the Stage’. 
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John Vernon, son of Robert, of Camberwell, Surrey, was admitted 


to the 


13. AN OFFERTORY AT THE TOMBE 
OF THE FAMOUS POET 


Ben: IoHnson. 


F Soules departed lately hence doe know 
How we performe the duties that we owe 

Their Reliques ; will it not grieve thy spirit 

To see our dull devotion? thy merit 

Prophan’d by disproportiond Rites? thy Herse 

Rudely defil’d with Our unpolish’d Verse ? 

Necessitie’s our best excuse; ’tis in 

Our understanding, not our will, wee sin; 

*Gainst which ’tis now in vaine to labour, wee 

Did nothing know, but what was taught by Thee. 

The routed Souldiers when their Captaines fall 

Forget all order, that men cannot call 

It properly a Battatle that they fight; 

Nor wee (Thou being dead) be said to write. 

‘Tis notse wee utter, nothing can be sung 

By those distinctly that have lost their Tongue; 

And therefore whatsoere the Subject be, 

All Verses now become thy ELEGIE: 

For, when a livelesse Poeme shall bee read, 

Th’ afflicted Reader sighs, BEN: IoNSon’s dead. 

This is thy Glory, that no Pen can raise 

A lasting Trophee in thy honour’d praise; 

Since Fate (it seemes) would have it so exprest, 

Each Muse should end with Thine, who was the best: 

And but her flights were stronger and so high, 

That Times rude hand cannot reach her glory, 

An ignorance had spred this Age as great 

As that which made thy learned MUSE so sweat, 

And toyle to dissipate ; untill (at length) 

Purg’d by thy Art, it gain’d a lasting strength; 

And now secur’d by ¢hy all-powerfull Writt, 

Can feare no more a like relapse of Witt: 
Though (to Our griefe) we ever must despaire, 
That any Age can raise Thee up an Heyre. 

IoHN VERNON 
é societ: In: Temp. 


Inner Temple on 15 October 1626 and called to the bar on 15 


October 1634 (Gilchrist, in Gifford). 
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14 


He Muses fairest light in no darke time, 
The Wonder of a learned Age; the Line 

Which none can passe; the most proportion’d Witt 

To Nature, the best Judge of what was fit ; 

The deepest, plainest, highest, cleerest PEN ; 

The Voice most eccho’d by consenting Men, 

The Soule which answer’d best to all well said 

By others, and which most requitall made ; 

Tun’d to the highest Key of ancient ROME, 

Returning all her Musique with his owne, 

In whom with Nature, Studie claim’d a part, 

And yet who to himselfe ow’d all his A7t: 
Heere lies BEN: IoHNSON. Every Age will looke 
With sorrow heere, with wonder on his BOOKE. 

(SIDNEY GODOLPHIN.) 


The poem is assigned to Godolphin by the scribe in the Malone copy 
(see p. 429); he seems a competent authority; Jasper Mayne’s poem 
(pp. 451-4) was unsigned in this copy, and he filled in the correct name. 
Sidney Godolphin (1610-43) of Godolphin, Cornwall, was a keen royalist 
intimate with Falkland, who in the opening poem of this collection 
specially invites him (1. 234) to celebrate Jonson. He fought for the 
King and was shot in a skirmish at Chagford. 


15 


Ho first reform’d our Stage with justest Lawes, 
And was the first best Judge in his owne Cause? 
Who (when his Actors trembled for Applause.) 


Could (with a noble Confidence) preferre 
His owne, by right, to a whole Theater ; 
From Principles which he knew could not 6776. 


Who to his FABLE did his Persons fitt, 
With all the Properties of Art and W1tt, 
And above all (that could bee Acted) writt. 


Who publique Follies did to covert drive, 
Which hee againe could cunningly retrive, 
Leaving them no ground to rest on, and thrive. 
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Heere Ionson lies, whom had I nam’d before 
In that one word alone, I had paid more 
Then can be now, when plentie makes me poore. 
I(ames) Clieyton). 


‘James Cleyton’: so the scribe in the Malone copy fills out the initials 
‘I. Cl.’ of the printed text. ‘Ia. Cl.’ also prefixed verses to Sir John 
Beaumont’s Bosworth-Field in 1629. James Clayton was of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, B.A. 1609, M.A. 1611, rector of Fledborough, Notts., 
1618, and of Harthills, Yorks., 1625-39. 

In J. Cleaveland Revived, 1659, this poem is given as his along with 
three other pieces of Jonsonus Virbius—Godolphin’s ‘The Muses fairest 
light’ (p. 450), Mayne’s ‘As when the Vestall hearth’ (p. 451), and 
West’s ‘Poet of Princes’ (p. 468). Gifford was misled by this to attribute 
the poem to Cleveland; Saintsbury in Caroline Poets, iii, pp. 87-8, 
accepted Gifford’s attribution. He emended ‘your owne Cause’ in 1. 2 
as a slip for ‘his own cause’. ‘Cleveland’, he commented, ‘may have 
meant to address the poet throughout, or till the last verse; but, if so 
he evidently changed his mind.’ 


16. To the Memory of Ben. lounson. 


S when the Vestall hearth went out, no fire 
Lesse holy then the flame that did expire 

Could kindle it againe: So at thy fall 
Our Witt, great BEN, is too Apocryphall 
To celebrate the losse, since ’tis too much 
To write thy Epitaph, and not bee such. 
What thou wert, like th’ hard Ovacles of old, 
Without an extasie cannot bee told. 
We must be vavisht first, Thou must infuse 
Thy selfe into us both the Theame and Muse. 
Else, (though wee all conspir’d to make thy Herse 
Our Workes) so that ’t had beene but one great Verse, 
Though the Priest had translated for that time 
The Liturgy, and buried thee in Rime, 
So that in Meeter wee had heard it said, 
Poetique dust is to Poetique laid: 
And though that dust being Shakspears, thou might’st have 
Not his voome, but the Poet for thy grave ; 
So that, as thou didst Prince of Numbers dye 
And live, so now thou mightst in Numbers lie, 
’Twere fraile solemmitie; Verses on Thee 
And not like thine, would but kind Libels be; 
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And we, (not speaking thy whole Worth) should raise 
Worse blots, then they that envied thy praise. 
Indeed, thou need’st us not, since above all 
Invention, thou wert thine owne Funerall. 

Hereafter, when Time hath fed on thy Tombe, 
Th’inscription worne out, and the Marble dumbe ; 
So that ’twould pose a Critick to restore 

Halfe words, and words expir’d so long before ; 
When thy maym’d Statue hath a sentenc’d face, 
And lookes that are the horror of the place, 

That ’twill be learning, and Antiquitie, 

And aske a SELDEN to say, this was Thee, 

Thou’lt have a whole Name still, nor needst thou feare 
That will be ruin’d, or lose nose, or haire. 

Let others write so thin, that they can’t be 

Authors till rotten, no Posteritie 

Can adde to thy Workes; th’ had their whole growth then 
When first borne, and came aged from thy Pen. 
Whilst living thou enjoy’dst the fame and sense 

Of all that zime gives, but the reverence. 

When th’art of Homers yeares, no man will say 

Thy Poems are lesse worthy, but more gray: 

’Tis Bastard-Poetry, and o’th’ false blood 

Which can’t without succession be good. 

Things that will alwayes last, doe thus agree 

With things eternall; {π᾿ δὲ once perfect bee. 

Scorne then their censures, who gav’t out, thy Witt 
As long upon a Comedie did sit 

As Elephants bring forth; and that thy blots 

And mendings tooke more time then Fortune plotts: 
That such thy drought was, and so great thy thirst, 
That all thy Playes were drawne at th’ Mermazd first: 
That the Kings yearely Butt wrote, and his Wine 
Hath more right then thou to thy CATILINE. 

Let such men keepe a diet, let their witt 

Be rackt, and while they write, suffer a fit: 

When th’have felt tortures which out-paine the gout, 
Such, as with lesse, the State drawes treason out ; 
Though they should the length of consumptions lie 
Sicke of their verse, and of their Poem die, 

’Twould not be ¢hy worst Scene, but would at last 
Confirme their boastings, and shew made in hast. 
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He that writes well, writes quick, since the rule’s true, 
Nothing is slowly done, that’s alwayes new. 

So when hy Foxe had ten times acted beene, 

Each day was first, but that ’twas cheaper seene. 
And so thy ALcHymIsT plaid ore and ore, 

Was new o’th’ Stage when ’twas not at the dore. 
Wee, like the Actors did repeat, the Pit 

The first time saw, the next conceiv’d thy W1t: 
Which was cast in those forms, such rules, such Arts, 
That but to some not halfe thy Acts were parts: 
Since of some silken judgements we may say, 

They fill’d a Boxe two houres, but saw no Play. 

So that th’unlearned lost their money, and 

Schollers sav’d onely, that could understand. 

Thy Scene was free from Monsters, no hard Plot 
Call’d downe a God t’untie th’unlikely knot. 

The Stage was still a Stage, two entrances 

Were not two parts o’th’ World, disjoyn’d by Seas. 
Thine were land-Tragedies, no Prince was found 

To swim a whole Scene out, then o’th’ Stage drown’d; 
Pitch’t fields, as Red-Bull wars, still felt thy doome, 
Thou laidst no sieges to the Mustque-Roome ; 

Nor wouldst allow to thy best Comedies 

Humours that should above the People rise: 

Yet was thy language and thy stile so high, 

Thy Socke to th’ ancle, Buskin reacht to th’ thigh; 
And both so chast, so ’bove Dramatick cleane, 
That we both safely saw, and liv’d thy Scene. 

No foule loose line did prostitute thy wt, | 

Thou wrot’st thy Comedies, didst not commit. 

We did the vice arraignd not tempting heare, 

And were made Judges, not bad parts by th’ eare. 
For thou ev’n sinne didst in such words array, 
That some who came bad parts, went out good play. 
Which, ended not with th’ Epilogue, the Age 

Still acted, which grew innocent from th’ Stage. 
’Tis true thou hadst some sharpnesse, but thy salt 
Serv’d but with pleasure to reforme the fault. 

Men were laugh’d into vertue, and none more 
Hated Face acted then were such before. 

So did thy sting not bloud, but humours draw, 

So much doth Satyre more correct then Law ; 
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Which was not nature in thee, as some call 
Thy teeth, who say thy wit lay in thy Gall. 
That thou didst quarrell first, and then, in spight, 
Didst ’gainst a person of such vices write: 
That ’twas revenge, not truth, that on the Stage 
Carlo was not presented, but thy Rage: 
And that when thou in company wert met, 
Thy meate tooke notes, and thy discourse was net. 
Wee know thy free-veine had this tnnocence, 
To spare the partie, and to brand th’ offence. 
And the just indignation thou wert in 
Did not expose Shift, but his tricks and ginne. 
Thou mightst have us’d th’ old Comick freedome, these 
Might have seene themselves plaid, like Socrates. 
Like Cleon, Mammon might the Knight have beene, 
If, as Greeke Authors, thou hadst turn’d Greeke spleene ; 
And hadst not chosen rather to translate 
Their learning into English, not their hate: 
Indeed this last, if thou hadst beene bereft 
Of thy humanitie, might be cal’d Theft. 
The other was not; whatsoere was strange 
Or borrow’d in thee did grow thine by th’ change. 
Who without Latine helps had’st beene as rare 
As Beaumont, Fletcher, or as Shakespeare were: 

And like them, from thy native Stock could’st say, 

Poets and Kings are not borne every day. 

Ι. MAYNE. 


The name of ‘I. Mayne.’ was omitted at first but inserted later: the 
scribe in the Malone copy records it. Jasper Mayne (1604-72) was a 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 1627; Duppa was his patron. He 
wrote two plays, The City Match, 1629, The Amorous War, 1658. He 
became archdeacon of Chichester. In ll. 83-4 Mayne is caricaturing the 
play of adventure; there is no play of a drowned prince. Similarly the 
plots of the Fortune theatre (52) were not particularly long drawn-out. 
Mayne in these passages is pointing a contrast to the symmetry and 
compactness of Jonson’s plots. For the reference to Carlo (112) see 
Ε.Μ.Ο. introduction, vol. ix, pp. 404-6. 
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17. In the memory of the most Worthy 


ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ IOHNSON. 


Ather of Poets, though thine owne great day, 
Struck from hy selfe, scornes that a weaker ray 

Should twine in lustre with it: yet my flame, 
Kindled from thine, flies upwards tow’rds thy Name. 
For in the acclamation of the lesse 
There’s Piety, though from 7¢ no accesse. 
And though my ruder thoughts make me of those, 
Who hide and cover what they should disclose: 
Yet, where the lustre’s such, he makes it seene 
Better to some, that drawes the vezle betweene. 

And what can more be hop’d, since that divine 

Free filling spivit tooke its flight with thine? 

Men may have fury, but no vaptures now ; 

Like Witches, charme, yet not know whence, nor how. 
And through distemper, grown not strong but fierce ; 
In stead of writing, onely rave in verse: 

Which when by hy Lawes judg’d, ’twill be confes’d, 
’Twas not to be inspir’d, but be posses’d. 

Where shall we find a Muse like thine, that can 
So well present and shew man unto man, 

That each one finds his twin, and thinkes thy Art 
Extends not to the gestures, but the heart? 

Where one so shewing life to life, that we 

Think thou taughtst Custome, and not Custome thee? 
Mamners, that were Themes to thy Scenes still flow 
In the same strveame, and are their comments now: 
These times thus living o’re thy Modells, we 

Thinke them not so much wit, as prophesie: 

And though we know the character, may sweare 

A Sybill’s finger hath bin busie there. 

Things common thou speakst proper, which though known 
For publique, stampt by thee grow thence thine owne: 
Thy thoughts so order’d, so expres’d, that we 
Conclude that thou didst not discourse, but see: 
Language so master'd, that thy numerous feet, 

Laden with genuine words, doe alwaies meet 
Each in his art; nothing unfit doth fall, 
Shewing the Poe, like the wiseman, All: 
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Thine equall skill thus wresting nothing, made 
Thy penne seeme not so much to write as trade. 
That life, that Venus of all things, which we 
Conceive or shew, proportion’d decencie, 
Is not found scattred in thee here and there, 
But, like the sowle, is wholly every where. 
No strange perplexed maze doth passe for Plot, 
Thou alwayes dost unty, not cut the knot. 
Thy Lab’rinths doores are open’d by one thread 
That tyes, and runnes through all that’s don or said. 
No power comes down with learned hat and rod, 
Wit onely, and contrivance is thy god. 
’Tis easie to guild gold: there’s small skill spent 
Where ev’n the first rude masse is ornament: 
Thy Muse tooke harder metalls, purg’d and boild, 
Labour’d and try’d, heated, and beate and toyld, 
Sifted the drosse, fil’d roughnes, then gave dresse, 
Vexing rude subjects into comlinesse. 
Be it thy glory then, that we may say, 
Thou run’st where th’ foote was hindred by the way. 
Nor dost thou poure out, but dispence thy veine, 
Skill’d when to spare, and when to entertaine: 
Not like our wits, who into one piece do 
Throw all that they can say, and their friends too, 
Pumping themselves, for one Termes noise so dry, 
As if they made their wells in Poetry. 
And such spruce compositions presse the stage, 
When men transcribe themselves, and not the age. 
Both sorts of Playes are thus like pictures showne, 
Thine of the common /ife, theirs of their owne. 
Thy modells yet are not so fram’d, as we 
May call them Jzbells, and not imag’rie: 
No name on any Basis: ’tis thy skill 
To strike the vice, but spare the person still: 
As he, who when he saw the Serpent wreath’d 
About his sleeping sonne, and as he breath’d, 
Drinke in his soule, did so the shoot contrive, 
To kill the beast, but keepe the child alive. 
So dost thou aime thy darts, which, ev’n when 
They kill the poisons, do but wake the men. 
Thy thunders thus but purge, and we endure 
Thy launcings better then anothers cure; 
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And justly too: for th’ age growes more unsound 

From the fooles balsam, then the wisemans wound. 
No rotten talke brokes for a laugh; no page 

Commenc’d man by th’ instructions of thy stage; 

No bargaining line there ; no provoc’tive verse; 

Nothing but what Lucretia might rehearse ; 

No need to make good count’nance iil, and use 

The plea of strict life for a looser Muse: 

No Woman rul’d thy quill: we can descry 

No verse borne under any Cynthia’s eye: 

Thy Starre was judgement onely, and right sense, 

Thy selfe being to thy selfe an influence. 

Stout beauty is thy grace: Sterne pleasures do 

Present delights, but mingle horrours too: 

Thy Muse doth thus like Joves fierce girle appeare, 

With a faire hand, but grasping of a Speare. 


Where are they now that cry, thy Lamp did drinke 
More oyle then th’ Authour wine, while he did thinke ? 


We do imbrace their slaunder: thou hast writ 
Not for dispatch but fame; no market wit: 

’Twas not thy care, that it might passe and sell, 
But that it might endure, and be done well: 

Nor would’st thou venture it unto the eare, 
Untill the file would not make smooth, but weare: 


Thy verse came season’d hence, and would not give; 


Borne not to feed the Authour, but to dive: 
Whence ’mong the choycer Judges rise a strife, 
To make thee read as Classick in thy life. 

Those that doe hence applause, and suffrage begge, 
‘Cause they can Poems forme upon one legge, 
Write not to time, but to the Poets day: 

There’s difference between fame, and sodaine pay. 
These men sing Kingdomes falls, as if that fate 
Us’d the same force t’ a Village, and a State: 
These serve Thyestes bloody supper in, 

As if it had onely a sallad bin: 
Their Catilines are but Fencers, whose fights rise 
Not to the fame of battell, but of prize. 

But thou still put’st true passions on; dost write 
With the same courage that try’d Captaines fight ; 
Giv’st the right blush and colour unto things ; 
Low without creeping, high without losse of wings ; 
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Smooth, yet not weake, and by a thorough-care, 
Bigge without swelling, without painting faire: 
125 They, wretches, while they cannot stand to fit, 
Are not wits, but materialls of wit. 
What though ¢hy searching wit did rake the dust 
Of time, and purge old mettalls of their rust? 
Is it no labour, no art, thinke they, to 
130 Snatch Shipwracks from the deepe, as Dyvers do? 
And rescue Jewells from the covetous sand, 
Making the Seas hid wealth adorne the Land? 
What though ¢/y culling Muse did rob the store 
Of Greeke, and Latine gardens to bring ore 
135 Plants to thy native soyle? Their vertues were 
Improv’d farre more, by being planted here. 
If thy Still to their essence doth refine 
So many drugges, is not the water thine? 
Thefts thus become just works: they and their grace 
140 Are wholly thine: thus doth the stampe and face 
Make that the Kings, that’s ravisht from the mine: 
In others then ’tis oare, in thee ’tis coine. 
Blest life of Authours, unto whom we owe 
Those that we have, and those that we want too: 
145 Th’ art all so good, that reading makes thee worse, 
And to have writ so well’s thine onely curse. 
Secure then of thy merit, thou didst hate 
That servile base dependance upon fate: 
Successe thou ne’r thoughtst vertwe, nor that fit, 
150 Which chance, and th’ ages fashion did make hit ; 
Excluding those from life in after-time, 
Who into Po’try first brought luck and rime: 
Who thought the peoples breath good ayre: sty’ld name 
What was but noise; and getting Briefes for fame 
155 Gathered the many’s suffrages, and thence 
Made commendation a benevolence: 
Thy thoughts were their owne Lawrell, and did win 
That best applause of being crown’d within. 
And though th’ exacting age, when deeper yeeres 
160 Had interwoven snow among thy havres, 
Would not permit thou shouldst grow old, cause they 
Nere by ¢hy writings knew thee young ; we may 
Say justly, they’re ungratefull, when they more 
Condemn’d thee, cause thou wert so good before: 
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Thine Art was thine Arts blurre, and they’ll confesse 
Thy strong perfumes made them not smell hy lesse. 
But, though to erre with thee be no small skill, 
And we adore the last draughts of thy Quill: 
Though those thy thoughts, which the now queasie age, 
Doth count but clods, and refuse of the stage, 
Will come up Porcelaine-wit some hundreds hence, 
When there will be more manners, and more sense; 
‘Twas judgement yet to yeeld, and we afford 
Thy silence as much fame, as once thy word: 
Who like an aged oake, the leaves being gone, 
Wast food before, art now religion; 
Thought still more rich, though not so richly stor’d, 
View’d and enjoy’d before, but now ador’d. : 

Great soule of numbers, whom we want and boast: 
Like curing gold, most valu’d now th’ art lost; 
When we shall feed on refuse offalls, when 
We shall from corne to akornes turne agen; 
Then shall we see that these two names are one, 
JOHNSON and Poetry, which now are gone. 

W. CARTWRIGHT. 


William Cartwright (1611-43), dramatist and divine, educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, where he was a Student in 1628. In his 
collection of comedies and poems, 1651, the elegy on Jonson is reprinted, 
with minor variants: e.g. ‘rose’ for ‘rise’ (107), ‘Muse’ for ‘wit’ (127). 
The preface to the reader said, ‘There one can witness, that our ablest 
Judge & Professor of Poesie, said with some passion, My Son Cart- 
WRIGHT writes all ike a Man: You’l soon guess ’twas Ben Johnson spoke 
it: What had Ben said had he read his own eternity in that lasting Elegy 
given him by our Author, or that other Latine one by our Author’s 
Friend Mr Robert Waring, neither of which Peeces are Easie to be 
imitated.’ This poem was printed on pages 311-17. 


18. An Elegy upon Ben: lounson. 


Ow thou art dead, and thy great wit and name 
Is got beyond the reach of Chance or Fame, 
Which none can lessen, nor we bring enough 
To raise it jigher, through our want of stuffe; 
I find no roome for praise, but Elegie, 
And there but name the day when thou didst dye, 
That men may know thou didst so, for they will 
Hardly beleeve disease or age could kill 
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A body so inform’d, with such a soule, 
As, like thy verse, might Fate it selfe controule. 
But thou art gon, and we like greedy Heires, 
That snatch the fruit of their dead Fathers cares, 
Begin t’enquire what meanes thou left’st behind 
For us pretended Heires unto thy mind. 
And my-selfe not the latest ’gan to looke 
And found the Inventory in ‘hy Booke ; 
A stock for writers to set up withall: 
That out of thy full Comedies, their small 
And slender wits by vexing much thy writ 
And their owne braines, may draw good saving wit. 
And when they shall upon some credit pitch, 
May be thought well to Jive, although not rich. 
Then for your Songsters, Masquers, what a deal 
We have? enough to make a Common-weale 
Of dauncing Courtiers, as if Poetry 
Were made to set out their activity. 
Learning great store for us to feed upon, 
But little fame, that with thy selfe is gon, 
And like a desperate debt, bequeath’d, not paid 
Before thy death has us the poorer made. 

Whil’st we with mighty labour 1t pursue. 

And after all our toile, not find it due. 

Io: RUTTER. 


Joseph Rutter, Jonson’s ‘son’, to whose Shepheards Holy-day, 1635, 
he prefixed a commendatory poem. Sir Kenelm Digby was his patron. 


19. To the Memory of immortall 
BEN. 


O write is easie; but to write of thee 

Truth: will be thought to forfeit modesty. 
So farre beyond conceipt, thy strengths appeare ; 
That almost all will doubt, what αἰΐ must heare. 
For, when the World shall know, that Pindar’s height, 
Plautus his wit, and Seneca’s grave weight, 
Horace his matchlesse Nerves, and that high phrase 
Wherewith great Lucan doth his Readers maze, 
Shall with such radiant illustration glide, 
(As if each line to life were property’d) 
Through all thy Workes; And like a Torrent move, 
Rowling the Muses to the Court of Jove, 
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Wits generall Tribe, will soone intitle thee 
Heire to Afollo’s ever verdant Tree. 
And ’twill by all concluded be, the Stage 
Is widowed now; was bed-rid by thy age. 
Aswell as Empire, wit his Zenith hath, 
Nor can the rage of time, or tyrants wrath 
Encloud so bright a flame: But it will shine 
In spight of envie, till it grow divine. 
As when Augustus raign’d, and warre did cease, 
Romes bravest wits were usher’d in by peace: 
So in our Halcyon dayes, we have had now 
Wits, to which, all that after come, must bow. 
And should the Stage compose her selfe a Crowne 
Of all those wits, which hitherto sh’(h)as knowne: 
Though there be many that about her brow 
Like sparkling stones, might a quick lustre throw: 
Yet, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Johnson, these three shall 
Make up the Jem in the point Verticall. 
And now since JOHNSON’S gone, we well may say, 
The Stage hath seene her glory and decay. 
Whose judgement was’t refined it? Or who 
Gave Lawes, by which hereafter all must goe, 
But solid JoHNson ? from whose full strong quill, 
Each line did like a Diamond drop distill, 
Though hard, yet cleare. Thalia that had skipt 
Before, but like a Maygame girle, now stript . 
Of all her Mimick Jigges, became a sight 
With mirth to show each pleas’d spectator[s] light. 
And in such gracefull measures, did discover 
Her beauties now; that every eye turn’d Lover. 
Who is’t shall make with great Sejanus fall, 
Not the Stage crack, but th’Universe and all? 
Wild Catilines sterne fire, who now shall show? 
Or quench’t with milke, still’d downe by Cicero? 
Where shall old Authors in such words be showne, 
As vex their Ghosts, that they are not their owne? 
Admit his Muse was slow. ’Tis Judgements Fate 
To move, like greatest Princes, still in state. 
Those Planets placed in the higher Spheres, 
End not their motion but in many yeares; 
Whereas light Venus and the giddy Moone, 
In one or some few dayes their courses run. 
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Slow are substantiall bodies: But to things 

That ayery are; has Nature added wings. 

Each triviall Poet that can chant a Rime, 

May chatter out his owne wits Funerall chime : 
And those slight nothings that so soone are made, 
Like Mushromes, may together live and fade. 

The Boy may make a Squib: But every line 

Must be considered, where men spring a mine. 

And to write things that Time can never staine, 
Will require sweat, and rubbing of the braine. 

Such were those things he left. For some may be 
Eccentrick, yet with Axiomes maine agree. 

This Ile presume to say. When Time has made 
Slaughter of Kings that in the World have sway d: 
A greener Bayes shall Crowne BEN. JOHNSONS Name, 
Then shall be wreath’d about their Regall Fame. 
For Numbers reach to Infinite. But He 

Of whom I write this, has prevented me, 

And boldly said so much in is owne praise, 

No other pen need any Trophie raise. 


Ow. FELLTHAM. 

Owen Felltham (1602 ?-68) is best known for his prose-work the 
Resolves, 1623? and later; the 8th edition included his verse Lusoria, 
1661. He answered Jonson’s Ode on The New Inn, ‘Come, leave the 
loathed Stage’. In 1. 40 the text reads ‘to flow each pleas’d spectators 
light’. 

20. On Ben: Ionson. 
TO MEMORIE. 


Doe not blame their paines who did not doubt 
By labour of the Circle to finde out 

The Quadrature; nor can I thinke it strange 

That others should prove constancte in change. 

Hee study’d not in vaine, who hop’d to give 

A Body to the Eccho, make it live ; 

Be seene, and felt ; nor hee whose Avt would borrow 

Beliefe for shaping yesterday, to morrow: 

But heere I yeeld; Invention, Study, Cost, 

Time, and the Art of Art it selfe is lost. 

When any fraile ambition undertakes 

For Honour, profit, praise, or all their sakes, 

To speake unto the world in perfect sense ; 

Pure Judgement, lonson, ’tis an excellence 
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Suted his Pen alone, which yet to doe, 

Requires himselfe, and ’twere a Labour too 

Crowning the best of PoETs; say all sorts 

Of bravest Acts must die, without reports, 

Count learned knowledge barren, fame abhord, 

Let Memorie be nothing but a word: 

Grant Ionson th’ only Genius of the Times, 

Fixe him a constellation in all Rhimes, 

All height, all secrecies of wit invoke 

The vertue of his Name, to ease the yoke 

Of barbarisme ; yet this lends only praise 

To such as write, but addes not to his Bayes: 
For hee will grow more fresh in every Story, 
Out of the perfum’d Spring of his owne Glorie. 

GEORGE DONNE. 


George Donne prefixed verses to Ford’s The Lover’s Melancholy, 1629, 
and Chronicle History of Perkin Warbeck, 1634; and to Massinger’s The 
Great Duke of Florence, 1636. 


21. A Funerall sacrifice, to the sacred memory 
of his thrice honoured Father 
Ben. lounson. 


Cannot grave, nor carve, else would I give 

Thee S(t)atues, Sculptures, and thy name should live 
In Tombes, and brasse, untill the stones, or rust 
Of thine owne Monument, mixe with thy dust: 
But Nature has afforded me a slight 
And easie Muse, yet one that takes her flight 
Above the vulgar pitch. BEN, she was thine, 
Made by adoption free and genuine, 
By vertue of thy Charter, which from Heaven, 
By Jove himselfe, before thy bivth was given. 
The Sisters Nine this secret did declare, 
Who of Joves counsell, and His daughters are. 
These from Parnassus hill came running downe, 
And though an Infant did with Laurels crowne. 
Thrice they jim kist, and took jim in their armes, 
And dancing round, incircled him with charmes. 
Pallas her Virgin breast did thrice distill 
Into his fs, and him with Nectar fill. 
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When he grew up to yeeres, his mind was all 

On Verses: Verses, that the Rocks might call 

To follow him, and Hell it selfe command, 

And wrest Joves three-fold thunder from his hand. 
The Satires oft times hem’d him in a ving, 

And gave him pipes and reeds to heare him sing: 
Whose vocall notes, tun’d to Apolloes Lyre, 

The Syrens, and the Muses did admire. 

The Nymphs to him their gemmes and corall sent ; 
And did with Swannes, and Nightingales present 
Gifts farre beneath his worth. The golden Ore, 
That lyes on Tagus or Pactolus shore, 

Might not compare with him, nor that pure sand 
The Indians find upon Hydaspes Strand. 

His fruitfull raptures shall grow up to seed. 

And as the Ocean does the Rivers feed, 

So shall his wits rich veines, the World supply 
With unexhausted wealth, and ne’r be dry. 

For whether He, like a fine thread does file 

His terser Poems in a Comick stile, 

Or treates of tragick furies, and him list 

To draw his lines out with a stronger twist: 
Minervas, nor Arachnes loome can show 

Such curious ¢vacts ; nor does the Spring bestow 
Such glories on the Field, or Flora’s Bowers, 

As His works smile with Figures, and with Flowrs. 
Never did so much strength, or such a sell 

Of art, and eloquence of papers dwell. 

For whil’st that he in colours, ful and true, 

Mens natures, fancies, and their humours drew 

In method, order, matter, sence and grace, 

Fitting each person to his téme and place ; 
Knowing to move, to slacke, or to make haste, 
Binding the middle with the first and last: 

He fram’d all minds, and did all passions stirre, 
And with a bridle guide the Theater. 

To say now He is dead, or to maintaine 

A Paradox he lives, were labour vaine: 

Earth must to earth. But His faire soule does weare 
Bright Ariadnes Crowne. Or is plac’d neere, 
Where Orpheus Harpe turnes round with Ledas Swan: 
Astrologers, demonstrate where you can, 
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Where His Star shines, and what part of the Skie 
Holds His compendious Divinity, 
There He is fixt, I know it, cause from thence, 
My selfe have lately receiv’d influence. 
The Reader smiles; but let no man deride 65 
The Embleme of my love, not of my pride. 

SHACKERLEY MARMION, 

In Artibus Magister. 


Shackerley Marmion (1603-39), dramatist, educated at Thame and 
at Wadham College, Oxford; author of Holland’s Leaguer, 1632, The 
Legend of Cupid and Psyche, 1637, and The Antiquary, 1641. 


22. On the best of English Poezs, 
Ben: lonson, 


Deceased. 


O seemes a Séarre to shoot ; when from our sight 

Falls the deceit, not from és losse of light; 
We want use of a Soule, who meerely know 
What to our fassion, or our sense we owe: 
By such a hollow glasse, our cozen’d eye 5 
Concludes alike, All dead, whom it sees die 
Nature is knowledge here, but un-refin’d, 
Both differing, as the Body from the Mind: 
Lawrell and Cypresse else, had growne together, 
And withered without Memory to either ; 10 
Thus undistinguish’d, might in every part 
The Sons of Earth vie with the Sons of Art. 
Forbid it, (holy Reverence) to his NAME, 
Whose Glory hath fil’d up the Booke of Fame! 
Where in faire Capitals, free, uncontrould, 15 
IOHNSON, a worke of Honour lives inroul’d: 
Creates that Booke a Worke; adds this farre more, 
’Tis finish’d what unperfect was before. 
The Muses, first in Greece begot, in Rome 
Brought forth, our best of Poets hath cald home, 20 
Nurst, taught, and planted here; that Thames now sings 
The Delphian Altars, and the sacred Springs. 
By Influence of this Soveraigne, like the Spheres, 
Mov’d each by other, the most low (in yeares) 
Consented in their harmony ; though some 25 
Malignantly aspected, overcome 
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With popular opinion, aym’d at Name 

More then desert: yet in despight of shame 

Ev’n they though foyl’d by zs contempt of wrongs, 
Made musique to the harshnes of their songs. 

Drawne to the life of every line and limbe, 

Hee (in his truth of Art, and that in him) 

Lives yet, and will, whiles letters can be read. 

The losse is ours; now hope of life is dead. 

Great men, and worthy of Report, must fall 

Into their earth, and sleeping there sleepe all: 

Since He, whose Pen in every straine did use 

To drop a Verse, and every Verse a Muse, 

Is νον ἃ to heaven; as having with faire glory, 

Sung thankes of Honour, or some nobler Story. 

The Court, the Vniversitie, the heat 
Of Theaters, with what can else beget 


᾿ Beliefe, and admiration, cleerely prove 


Our Poet fi(rs)t in merit, as in love: 
Yet if He doe not at his full appeare, 
Survey him in his WorkKES, and know him there. 
IoHN FORD. 


John Ford, the dramatist. ‘Consented’ (25) and ‘first’ (44) are Gifford’s 
corrections of ‘contented’ and ‘fit’. 


23. Vpon the Death of Mr. Bren. lounson. 


Is not secure to be too learn’d, or good, 
These are hard names, & now scarce understood: 
Dull flagging soules with lower parts, may have 
The vaine ostents of pride upon their Grave, 
Cut with some faire Inscription, and true crie, 
That both the Man and Epitaph there lie! 
Whilst those that soare above the Vulgar pitch, 
And are not in their bagges, but studies rich, 
Must fall without a Jine, and onely be 
A Theme of wonder, not of Poetry. 
He that dares praise the eminent, he must 
Either be such, or but revile their dust! 
And so must we (Great Genius of brave verse!) 
With our injurious zeale prophane thy Herse. 
It is a taske above our skill, if we 
Presume to mourne our owne dead Elegie ; 
Wherein, like Banckrupts in the stocke of Fame, 
To patch our credit up, we use thy Name; 
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Or cunningly to make our drosse to passe, 
Do set a jewell in a foile of brasse: 

No, ’tis the glory of thy well-known Name, 
To be efernis’d, not in verse but Fame. 


JoHNson! that’s weight enough to crowne thy stone: 


And make the Marble piles to sweat and grone 
Under the heavy load! A Name shall stand 
Fixt to thy Tombe, ’till times destroying hand 
Crumble our dust together, and this All 

Sinke to its Grave, at the great Funerall. 

If some lesse learned age neglect thy pen, 
Eclipse thy flames, and loose the Name of BEN, 
In spight of zgnorance thou must survive 

In thy faire progeny ; That shall revive 

Thy scatter’d ashes in the skirts of death, 

And to thy fainting Name give a new breath; 
That twenty ages after, men shall say 

(If the Worlds story reach so long a day,) 
Pindar and Plautus with their double Quire 
Have well translated BEN the English Lyre. 
What sweets were in the Greek or Latine known, 
A naturall Metaphor has made thine owne: 
Their loftie language in thy Phrase so drest, 
And neat conceits in our own fongue exprest, 
That Ages hence, Criticks shall question make 


Whether the Greeks and Romanes English spake. 


And though iy Phancies were too high for those 
That but aspire to CocKEPItT-flight, or prose, 

- Though the fine Plush and Velvets of the age 
Did oft for sixepence damne thee from the Stage, 
And with their Mast and Achorne-stomacks, ran 
To th’ nastie sweepings of thy Servingman, 
Before thy Cates, and swore thy stronger food, 
’Cause not by them digested, was not good; 
These Moles thy scorne and pittie did but raise, 
They were as fit to judge as we to praise. 

Were all the choise of wit and language showne 
In one brave Epitaph upon thy Stone, 

Had learned Donne, Beaumont, and Randolph, all 
Surviv’d ¢hy Fate, and sung ¢hy Funerall, 
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Their Notes had been too lowe: Take this from mee— 
None but thyselfe could write a verse for thee. 
R. BRIDEOAKE, 
A.M. N.C. Oxon. 
Ralph Brideoake (161 3-78), pro-chaplain of New College, Oxford, and — 
M.A. 1636, D.D. 1660, Dean of Salisbury, 1667, and Bishop of Chichester, 
1675. Lines 47-52 allude to Jonson’s Ode on The New Inn, 21-33, in 
the first draft with the sneer at Richard Brome. 


24. On Mr. Ben. IoHNSON. 


Oet of Princes, Prince of Poets (wee 

If to Apollo, well may pray to thee.) 
Give Glo-wormes leave to peepe, who till thy Night 
Could not be seene, we darkened were with Light. 
For Starres t’appeare after the fall o’th’ Sun, 
Is at the least modest presumption. 
I’ve seene a great Lamp lighted by the small 
Sparke of a Flint, found in a Field or Wall. 
Our thinner verse faintly may shaddow forth 
A dull reflexion of thy glorious worth ; 
And (like a Statue homely fashion’d) raise 
Some Trophies to thy Mem’rie, though not Praise. 
Those shallow Sirs, who want sharpe sight to look 
On the Majestique splendour of thy Booke, 
That rather choose to heare an Archy’s prate, 
Then the full sence of a learn’d Laureate, 
May when they see hy Name thus plainly writ, 
Admire the solemne measures of thy wit, 
And like thy Workes beyond a gawdy Showe 
Of Boards and Canvas, wrought by INIGo. 
Plough-men who puzzled are with Figures, come 
By Tallies to the reckning of a Summe. 
And Milk-sop Heires, which from their Mothers Lappe 
Scarce travaild, know farre Countries by a Mappe. 

Shakespeare may make griefe merry, Beawmonts stile 

Ravish and melt anger into a smile; 
In winter nights, or after meales they be, 
I must confesse, very good companie: 
But thou exact’st our best houres industrie ; 
Wee may read them; we ought to studie thee: 
Thy Scenes are precepts, every verse doth give 
Councell, and teach us not to laugh, but live. 
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You that with towring thoughts presume so high, 
(Sweld with a vaine ambitious Timpanie) 

To dreame on scepters, whose brave mischiefe cals 
The blood of Kings to their last Funeralls: 
Learne from Sejanus his high fall, to prove 

To thy dread Soveraigne a sacred love, 

Let him suggest a reverend feare to thee, 

And may his Tragedy, thy Lecture bee. 

Learne the compendious Age of slippery Power 
That’s built on blood; and may one little houre 
Teach thy bold rashnesse that it is not safe 

To build a Kingdome on a Casars grave. 

Thy Playes were whipt and libel’d, only ’cause 
Th’are good, and savour of our Kingdomes Lawes; 
Histrio-MastIx (lightning like) doth wound 
Those things alone that solid are and sound. 

Thus guiltie Men hate justice; so a glasse 

Is sometimes broke for shewing a foule Face. 
There’s none that wish Thee Rods instead of Bayes, 
But such, whose very hate adds to thy Praise. 

Let Scriblers (that write Post, and versifie 

With no more leasure then wee cast a Die) 

Spurre on their Pegasus, and proudly crie, 

This Verse I made i’th’ twinckling of an eye. 
Thou couldst have done so, hadst thou thought it fit; 
But twas the wisedome of thy Muse to sit 

And weigh each syllable; suffering nought to passe 
But what could be no better then it was. 

Those that keepe pompous State nere goe in hast; 
Thou went’st before them all, though not so fast. 
While their poore Cobweb-stuffe finds as quick Fate 
As Birth, and sells like Almanacks out of date; 
The marble Glory of thy labour’d Rhime 

Shall live beyond the Calendar of Time. 

Who will their Meteors ’bove thy Sun advance? 
Thine are the Works of judgement, theirs of chance. 
How this whole Kingdome’s in thy debt! wee have 
From others Perewigs and Paints, to save 

Our ruin’d Sculls and Faces ; but to Thee 

We owe our Tongues, and Fancies remedie. 

Thy Poems make us Poets; wee may lacke 
(Reading thy Booxe) stolne sentences and Sack. 
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Hee that can but one speech of thine reherse, 
Whether hee will or no, must make a Verse. 
Thus Trees give fruit, the kernels of that Fruit, 
Doe bring forth Trees, which in more branches shoot. 
Our canting ENGLISH (of it selfe alone) 
(I had almost said a Confusion) 
Is now all harmony ; what we did say 
Before was tuning only, this is Play. 
Strangers, who cannot reach thy sense, will throng 
To heare us speake the Accents of thy Tongue 
As unto Birds that sing; if’t be so good 
When heard alone, what is’t when understood! 
Thou shalt be read as Classick Authors ; and 
As Greeke and Latine taught in every Land. 
The cringing Mounsieur shall thy Language vent, 
When he would melt his Wench with Complement. 
Using thy Phrases he may have his wish 
Of a coy Nun, without an angry Pish. 
And yet in all thy Porms there is showne 
Such Chastitie, that every Line’s a Zone. 
Rome will confesse that thou makst Cesar talke 
In greater state and pompe then he could walke. 
Catilines tongue is the true edge of swords, 
We now not onely heare, but feele his words. 
Who Tully in thy Idiome understands 
Will sweare that his Ovations are commands. 

But that which could with richer Language dresse 
The highest sense, cannot thy Worth expresse. 
Had I thy owne Invention (which affords 
,, Words above Action, matter above words) 

To crowne thy Merits, I should only bee 

Sumptuously poore, low in Hyperbole. 

RICHARD WEST. 


Richard West (1614-90), educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, B.A. 1636, M.A. 1639, D.D. 1660, rector of Shillington, Dorset, 
c. 1647-90, canon of Wells 1664, rector of Durweston, Dorset, 1664-90. 
He contributed to the Elegies on Sir Horatio Vere, 1642, B1-5. Archy 
(1. 15) is Archy Armstrong, the King’s fool; Histrio-Mastix (47) is 
Prynne’s work, 1633; and 1. 104 is quoted from the prologue to Cynthia's 
Revels, 20. 
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Ur Bayes (me thinks) are withered, and they looke 
As if (though thunder-free) with envy, strooke ; 


While the triumphant Cipresse boast to be 
Design’d, as fitter for thy companie. 
Where shall we now find one dares boldly write, 
Free from base flattery yet as void of spight? 
That grovels not in’s Satyres, but soares high, 
Strikes at the mounting vices, can descry 
With his quicke Eagles Pen those glorious crimes, 
That either dazle, or affright the Times ? 
Thy strength of Judgement oft did thwart the tide 
O’th’ foaming multitude, when to their side 
Throng’d plush, and silken censures, whilst it chose, 
(As that which could distinguish Men from cloathes, 
Faction from judgement) still to keepe thy Bayes 
From the suspition of a vulgar praise. 
But why wrong I thy memory whilst I strive, 
In such a Verse as mine to keep’t alive? 
Well wee may foyle, and shew our wits the racke ; 
Torture our needy fancies, yet still lacke 
Worthy Expressions Thy great losse to moane, 
Being none can fully praise thee but thy owne. 


R. MEADE. 


26. VPON THE DEATH OF 


ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ IOHNSON. 


Et thine owne Sylla (BEN) arise, and trye 
To teach my thoughts an angry Extasie ; 
That I may fright Contempt, and with just darts 
Of fury sticke thy Palsey in their Hearts: 
But why doe I rescue thy Name from those 
That only cast away their eares in Prose: 


Robert Meade (1616-53), educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, B.A. 1638, M.A. 1641. In 1633 ‘Rob: Meade Condiscipulus’ 
prefixed verses ‘To his Friend and Schoole-fellow, ABRAHAM COWLEY, 
on his Poeticall Blossomes’. His comedy, The Combat of Love and Friend- 
ship, was printed in 1654. In 1640 he became a captain in the army, 
took his M.D. 1646, and became a diplomatist at the Restoration. 
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Or, if some better Braine arrive so high, 
To venture Rhimes, ’tis but Court-Balladry, 
Singing ‘hy death in such an uncouth Tone, 
As it had beene an Execution. 
What are his faul(t)s (O Envy!) that you speake 
English at Court, the learned Stage acts Greeke? 
That Latine Hee reduc’d, and could command 
That which your Shakespeare scarce could understand? 
That Hee expos’d you Zelots, to make knowne 
Your Prophanation, and not his owne? 
That One of such a fervent Nose, should be 
Pos’d by a Puppet in DIVINITIE ? 
Fame write ’em on his Tombe, and let him have 
Their Accusations for an Epitaph: 
Nor thinke it strange if such thy Scenes defie, 
That erect Scaffolds ’gainst Authoritie. 
Who now will plot to cozen Vice, and tell 
The Tricke and Policie of doing well? 
Others may please the Stage, His sacred Fire 
Wise men did rather worship then admire: 
His lines did relish mirth, but so severe; 
That as they tickled, they did wound the Eare. 
Well then, such Vertue cannot die, though Stones 
Loaded with Epitaphs doe presse his Bones: 
Hee lives to mee; spite of this Martyrdome, 
BEN is the selfe same PoET in the Tombe. 

You that can Aldermen new Wits create, 

Know, Iounsons Sceleton is Laureate. 

H. Ramsay. 


Henry Ramsay, of Christ Church, Oxford, B.A. 1639. Syilla (I. 1) 
alludes to the opening of Catiline ; 11. 17, 18 allude to Bartholomew Fair, 
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En 
Tonsonus noster 
Lyncorum Dram|m]aticorumque 
Coripheus 
Qui 5 
Pallade auspice 
Laurum a Grecia ipsaque Roma 
raputt, 
Et 
Fausto omnine 10 
In Britanniam transtulit 
nostvam: 
Nunc 
Invidia major 
Fato, non Zimulis 15 
cessit 


Anno Dom. MDXX(X)VII. 
Id. Nonar. 


FR: WoRTLEY, 
Baronet. 


Sir Francis Wortley (1591-1652), poet, educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford; knighted 15 January 1610; baronet 29 June 1611; defended 
Wortley House in 1644; sent to the Tower ; released 1649. Wrote a poem 
on the sorrows of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 1641; Chavaciers and Elegies, 
1646, a record of royalists killed in the war; Mercurius Britannicus his 
Welcome to Hell, 1647. Idibus Nonariis (1. 18): Jonson died on 6 August. 


28. In obitum Ben: Ionsoni 
Poetarum facile Principis. 


N que proijcior discrimina? quale trementem 
Traxit in officium pretas temeraria Musam? 

Me miserum! incusso pertentor frigore, & wmbra 
Territus ingenti videor pars Funeris ipse 
Quod celebro; fame concepta mole fatisco, 5 
Exiguumque strues restinguit pregravis ignem. 

Non tamen absistam, nam si spes talibus ausis 
Excidat, extabo laudum JONSONE tuarum 
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Voberior testis: totidem quos secula norunt, 
Solus tu dignus, cuius preconia spiret 
Deliquium Musarum, & victi fata Poete. 

Quis nescit, Romane, twos im utraque triumphos 
Militid, Lauriq; decus mox sceptra secutum? 
Virgilius guog; Cesar erat, nec ferre priorem 
Noverat: Augustum fato dilatus in evum, 

Vt Regem vatem jactares regia, Teque 
Suspiceres gemino prelustrem Roma M onarcha. 

En penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos, 
Mumnera jactantes eadem, similig; beatos 
Fortuna; hec quoq; secla suum videre Maronem, 
Cesarei vixit qui letus imagine scepirt, 
Implevitq; suum Romano carmine nomen. 

Vig; viam cernas, longosg; ad summa paratus, 
En series eadem, vatumq; simillimus ordo. 

Quis neget incultum Lucreti carmen, & Enni 
Deformes numeros, Muse incrementa Latine? 

Haud aliter nostri premissa in principis ortum 
Ludicra Chauceri, classisq; incompta sequentum, 
Nascenti apta parum divina hec machina regno, 
In nostrum servanda fuit, tanteg; decebat 
Prelusisse Deos evi certamina fame; 

Nec geminos vates, nec Te Shakspere silebo, 
Aut quicquid sacri nostros conjecit 1m annos 
Consilium Fati: per seros tte nepotes 

Illustres anime, demissaq; nomina semper 
Candidior fama excipiat; sed parcite Divi, 

Si majora vocant, si pagina sanctior urget. 

Est vobis decor, et native gratia Muse, 

Que trahit atq; tenet, que me modo lata remiitit, 
Excitum modo in alta rapit, versatq; legentem. 

Sed quam te memorem vatum Deus: O nova gentis 
Gloria & ignoto turgescens Musa cothurno! 

Quam solidat vires, quam pingui robore surgens 
Invaditq; hauritg; animam: haud temerarius tlle 
(Qui mos est reliquis) probat obvia, magnaq; fundtt 
Felici tantum genio; sed destinat tctum, 

Sed vafer et sapiens cunctator previa sternit, 
Furtivog; gradu subvectus in ardua, tandem 
Dimittit pleno correptos fulmine sensus. 

Huc, precor, accedat quisquis primo igne calentem 
Ad numeros sua Musa vocat, nondumg; subacti 
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Ingenij novitate tumens in carmina fertur 
Non norma legisve memor; quis ferre soluti 
Naufragium ingentj poterit, mentisg; ruinam? 
Quanto pulchrior hic medijs qui regnat in undis, 
Turbine correptus nullo: cui spiritus ingens 
Non artem vincit: medio sed verus in estro, 
Princeps insano pugnantem numine musam 
Edomat, & cudit suspenso metra furore. 

In rabiem Catilina twam conversus & artes 
Qualia molitur; quali bacchatur hiatu? 
En mugitum oris, conjurateq; Camene, 
Divinas furias & non imitabile fulmen! 
O verum Ciceronis opus, linguegq; diserte 
Elogium spirans: O vox eterna Catonis, 
Casaream reserans fraudem, retrahensq,; sequaces 
Patricios in cedem, & funera certa reorum: 
Quis fando expediat prime solennia pompe, 
Et circumfusi studium plaususq; Theatri? 
Non tu divini Cicero dux inclyte facti, 
Romave majores vidit servata triumphos. 

Celsior incedis nostro, Sejane, cothurno 
Quam te Romani, quam te tua fata ferebant: 
Hinc magis insigni casu, celebriq; ruina 
Volveris, & gravius terrent exempla Theatri. 

At tu stas nunquam ruituro in culmine vates, 
Despiciens auras, & fallax numen Amici, 
Tutus honore tuo, geniteqg; volumine fame. 
A Capreis verbosa & grandis epistola frustra 
Venerat, offenso major fruerere Tonante, 
St sic crevisses, st sic, Sejane, stetisses. 
O fortunatum, qui te, JONSONE, sequutus 
Contexit sua fila, suig; est Nominis Author. 

T. TERRENT. 


Thomas Terrent, educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1629, chaplain and M.A. 1632, ejected in 1648. He prefixed some 
Latin lines to Randolph’s Poems and to University collections ; his poem 
“On Dr. Corbet’s Marriage’ was printed in Wit Restor’d, 1658. He died 
2 April 1661. In MS. Lat. misc. e. 32, ff. 133a-134a, of the Bodleian 
is a manuscript copy of this poem: it corrects ‘facta’ (11) to ‘fata’ and 
in 1. 50 reads ‘Huc precor accedat primo quem numine tactum’. 
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29. VATVM PRINCIPI, 
BEN. JONSONO 


Sacrum. 


Poétarum Maxime! 


Sive Tu Mortem, sive Ecstasin passus, 
Jaces verendum, et plus quam H omints funus. 
Sic, post receptam sacri Furoris gloriam, 
Cium exhaustum jam Numen decoxit emerita Vates, 
Jugiq; fluxu, non reditura, se prodegit Anima, 
Jacuit Sibylle cadaver, 
Vel trepidis adhuc cultoribus consulendum. 
Nulli se largius indulsit DEVS, nulli egrins valedixtt; 
Pares testatus flammas, 
Dum Exul, ac dum Incola. 
Annortimg; jam ingruente V espere 
Pectus Tuum, tanquam Poéseos H orizonta, 
Non sine Rubore suo reliquit. 
Vatibus nonnullis ingentia prodere, nec scire datur: 
Magnum alijs Mysterium, majus sibt, 
Ferarum ritu vaticinantium, 
Inclusum jactant Numen, quod nesciunt, 
Et Instinctu sapiwnt non intellecto. 
Quibus dum Ingenium facit Audacia, prodest Ignorare. 
Tibi Primo contigit Furore frui proprio, 
Et Numen regere Tuum: 
Dum pari lucté Afflatibus Iudicium commisist, 
Bis Entheatus. 
Alidsq; Musis Musas addidisti, Artes et Sctentias, 
Tui plenus Poéta. 
Qui, Furorem Insani@ eximens, 
Docuisti et sobrie Aonios Latices haurirt. 
Primus Omnium, 

Qui Effrenem Caloris luxuriem frugi Consilio castigaveris, 
Vt tandem Ingenium sine venia placiturum 
Possideret Britannia, 

Miraretur Orbis, 
Nihild, inveniret Scriptis Tuis donandum, preter Famam. 
Quod Prologt igitur, 
Velut Magnatum Propylea, Domini Titulos preferunt, 
Perpetuumd, celebratur Argumentum Ipse Author, 
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Non Arrogantis hoc est, sed Iudicantis, 
Aut Vaticinantis. 
Virtutis enim illud et Vatis est, sibi placere. 
Proinde, non Invidid tantum nostra, sed Laude Tud 
Magnum Te prodire jusserunt Fata. 
Qui Integrum Nobis Poétam solus exhibuisti, 
Vnusg, omnes exprimens, 


Cum Frondes Alij Laureas decerpunt, Tu totum Nemus vindicas. 


Nec Adulator laudas, nec Invidus perstringis: 
Virumg, exosus, 
Vel Sacrificio Tuo Mella, vel Medicine Acetum immiscere. 
Nec Intenso nimis Spiritu Avenam dirupisti, 
Nec Extli nimis Tubam emasculasti; 
Servatis vtring; Legibus, Lex Ipse factus. 
Vind Obsequij religione Imperium nactus es: 
Rerum servus, non Temporum. 
Ita, omnium Musarum Amasius, 
Omnibus perpetuum Certamen astas. 
Sit Homeri Gloria 
Vrbes de se certantes habere, de te disputant Muse ; 
Qui, seu Cothurno niteris, inter Poétas Tonans Pater, 
Sive Soccum Pede comples rotundo, 
Et Epigrammata dictas agenda, 
Facetiasq; Manibus exprimendas, 


Adoranda posteris ducis vestigia, et nobis visus es Theatrum metari. 


Non Aren@ spectacula Scena exhibuit Tua, 
Nec Poémata, sed Poésin ipsam parturijt, 
Populdq; Mentes, et Leges ministravit, 
Quibus Te damnare possent, si Tu poteras peccare. 
Sic et Oculos spectanti prestas, et Spectacula; 
Scenamg; condis, que legi magis gestiat, quam spectari, 
Non Histrioni suum debitura ingenium. 
Aly, queis nullus est Apollo, sed Mercurius Numen, 
Quibus Afflatus prestant Vinum et Amasia, 
Truduntq; in Scenam Vitia, Morbo Poéte: 
Quibus Musa Pagis primisq; Plaustris apta, 
Premoriturum V ati carmen 
Non edunt, sed abortiunt,; 
Cui tpsum etiam Prelum Conditorium est: 
Novag; Lucine fraude in Tenebras emittuntur Autores, 
Dum Poémata, sicut Diaria, 
Suo tanium Anno et Regions effingunt, 
Sic quog; Plauti Moderns sales, 
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Ipsi tantim Plauto ovyxpovor, 
Et vernacule nimium Aristophanis facetia 
Non extra suum Theatrum Plausus invenerunt: 
Tu interim 
85 Saculi spiras φιοᾳ; post-futuri Genium, 
Idemq; Tuum et Orbis Theatrum est. 
Dum Immensum, cumg; Lectore crescens Carmen, 
Et perenne uno fundis Poéma verbo, 
Tuas Tibi gratulamur felices Moras! 
90 Quanquam quid Moras reprehendimus, quas nostri fect Reverentia? 
EEternium scribi debuit, quicquid eternum legt. 
Poteras Tu solus 
Stylo Sceptris Majore Orbem moderart. 
Rome Britannos subjugavit Gladius, 
95 Romam Britannis Calamus Tuus, 
Quam, sic vinci gestientem, 
Cothurno Angliaco sublimiorem, quam suis Collibus cernimus. 
Demum, quod majus est, Htatem Nobis nostram subjicis; 
Oraculiq; Vicarwus, 
100 Quod jussit DEVS, fidus prestat Sacerdos, 
Homines seipsos noscere instituens. 
Lingua Nostra, 
Tibi collactanea, Tecum crevit; 
Vocésq; Patrias, et Tuas simul formdasit. 
105 Nec Indigenam amplius, sed JONSONI jactamus Facundiam, 
Vt indé semper Tibi contingat Tud Lingud celebrari, 
Qui et Romam 
Disertiores docuistt Voces, 
Mancipiali denud Idiomate superbientem, 
110 Ατεοϊάτηᾳ ; ettam 
Orbis Magistram excoluistt, 
Nunc alia quam Attica Minerva eloquentem. 
Te solo Dives poteras Aliorwm Ingenta contemnere, 
Et vel sine Illis evasisses Ingenij compendium: 
115 Sed ut ille Pictor, 
Mundo daturus par Idee Exemplar, 
Quas hinc et indé Pulchritudines 
Sparserat Natura, 
Collegit Artifex, 
120 Formegq; Rivulos palantes in unum cogens Oceanum, 
Indé exire jussit alteram sine Nevo Venerem: 
Ita Tibi parem Machinam moliio, 
In hoc etiam ut Pictura erat Poésis. 
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Alij inde Autores materies Ingenio Tuo accedunt, 
Tu illis Ars, et Lima adders. 125 
Et si Poéte audiunt Illi, Tu ipsa Poesis; 
Autorum non alius Calamus, sed Autor, 
Scriptores diu sollicitos Teipso tandem docens, 
Quem debeat Genium habere victurus Liber. 
Qui precesserunt, quotquot erant, viarum tantium Indices fuerunt, 130 
Tu solium Columna. 
Que prodest Alijs Virtus, obstat Domino: 
Et, qui ceteros emendatiis transcripseras, 
Ipse transcribi nescis. 
Par Prioribus congressus, Futuris Impar, 135 
Scene perpetuus Dictator. 
Ros. WARING. 


Robert Waring, educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
Student 1632-48, B.A. 1634, M.A. 1637, Camden Professor of Ancient 
History 1647, ejected 1648, died in Lincoln’s Inn Fields τὸ May 1658. 
The text of this inscription is very incorrect. It was reprinted in the 
booklet, Amoris Effigies, Sive, Quid sit Amor ? 1668, with the sub-title, 
Carmen Lapidarium Memorie Vatum Principi, Ben. Jonsont, sacratum, 
commenting in the address to the reader, a6, ‘quod tamen in Libro, cui 
Jonsonus Viribius [sic] titulo est, miseré discerptum aded reperiens 
Autor, vix sine novo partis nixu pristino tandem restituit nitori’. We 
have printed the correct text. 


30. Epitaphium in Ben: Ionson. 


Dsta hospes: pretium more est, sub isto 
Quid sit, discere, conditum Sepulchro. 
Socet delicie; decus Cothurni; 
Scene pompa; cor & caput Theatri; 
Linguarum sacer helluo, perennis 5 
Defluxus venerum; scatebra salsi 
Currens lene joci, sed innocentis; 
Artis perspicuum jubar; coruscum 
Sydus,; judict] pumex, profundus 
Doctrine puteus, tamen serenus; 10 
Scriptorum genius; Poeticus Dux, 
Quantum O sub rigtdo latet lapillo! 
WILLIAM BEw. 
N. Coll. Oxon. soc. 


William Beaw (or Bew), fellow of New College 1637, B.A. 1639, M.A. 
1644, D.D. 1666; expelled 1648, restored 1660; went abroad 1648, as 
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major of a regiment of horse and served the Swedes against the Poles. 
Vicar of Adderbury, Oxon., 1661, bishop of Llandaff 1679 till his death 
on 10 February 1705 at the age of ninety. 


31. In Obitum Ben. Ionson. 


Ec sic excidimus: pars tantim vilior audtt 
Imperium Libitina tuum, celestior urget 
Zthereos tractus, mediasd, supervolat Auras, 
Et velut effusum spissa inter nubila lumen 
Ingenij strictura micat; felicior ile, 
Quisquis ab hoc victurum a(r)ctavit Lampada Pheebo. 
In famulante faces accendimus, dd, severe, 
Quod damus alterius vite, concedimus Vmbre. 
Sic Caput Ismarij, cesd cervice, Poete, 
Nescio quid rapido vocale immurmurat Hebro, 
Memnonis adverso sic stridit Chordula Pheebo, 
Datd, modos magicos, tenuesd, reciprocat Auras: 
Seu Tu Grandiloqui torques vaga frena Theatri, 
En Tibi vox geminis applaudit publica Palmis; 
Seu juvat in Numeros palantes cogere voces 
Mezonia JoNSONE cheli, Te pronus amantum 
Prosequitur Cetus, studioso tmitamine vatum. 
BENIAMINI insignis quondam quintuplice ditis 
Sufitu Mensa, densad, paropside, sed Tu 
Millend plus parte alios excedis, et auctis 
Accumulas dapibus, propria de dote, Placentam. 
Sam. Evans, LL. Bacc. 
No. Coll. Oxon. Soc. 


Samuel Evans, entered New College 1625, aged 18; B.C.L. 1632; 
incorporated at Cambridge 1635; rector of Syresham., Northants, 1637. 


32 

Udd Martes Epico tonat Cothurno, 

Sive aptat Elegis leves Amores, 
Seu sales Epigrammatum jocosos 
Promit, seu numerosiora plectro 
Jungit verba, sibt secundat orsa 
Cyrrheus, nec Hyantiz sorores 
Vili dexterius favent Poete, 
Hoc cum Meeonide s1b1 et Marone, 
Et cum Callimacho, e¢ simul Tibullo 
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Commune est, alijsq; cum trecentis: 
Sed quod Anglia quotquot eruditos 
Fecundo ediderit sinu Poetas 
Acceptos referat sibi, sua omnes 
Hos industria finxerit, labosq; 
Ionson1, Hoc proprium est suumgq, totum, 
Qui Poemata fecit et Poetas. 
R. BRIDEOAKE. 
A.M. N.C. Oxon. 


33 


Ἰωνσώνῳ ποτὲ φυντὶ παρέστη πότνια οῦσα, 
Καὶ Βρόμιος, καὶ "Epas, καὶ “Χαρίτων θίασος. 

Evios ἀρτίτοκον λάβε νεβρίδι, σπάρξε τε κισσῷ, 
“ούσας καὶ ποτίσας νέκταρι τῷ βότρυος" 

Κύσσαν δ᾽ αἱ “Χάριτες, καὶ ἀειθαλέεσσι ῥόδοισιν 
᾿Εστεῴφον, ἠδ᾽ ἱεροῖς βακχαρίδος πετάλοις- 

Keorov τυτθὸς Ἔρως, συλήσας μητέρα, δῶκεν, 
Ayvov θελξινόῳ φίλτρον ἀοιδοπόλῳ" 

Τοῖς δ᾽ ἔπι, Ποῦσα σοφῷ ψιθυρίσματι παῖδ᾽ ἐμύησε, 
«Χρυσείας πτέρυγας λίκνου ὑπερσχομένη. 

Χαῖρε θεῶν κήρυξ, γαίης μέγα χάρμα Βρεταννῆς. 
Xaip’ ἐλπὶς Σκηνῶν τῶν ἔτι γυμνοπόδων" 

Als σὺ χορηγήσων εἴτ᾽ ᾿Εμβάδας, εἴτε Κοθόρνους, 
“Ἑλλάδα καὶ “Ρώμην ἐς φθόνον οἰστρελάσεις 

Γαυριόων θριγκοῖσι νεοδμήτοιο Θεάτρου, 
“Ikpv ἀμειψαμένου μαρμαρεῶν ψαλίδων. 

ἮΗ: καὶ ἀποπταμένη, βρέφεος παλάμῃσιν ἐνῆκε 
Πλίνθον, ἀρειοτέρης σύμβολον οἰκοδομῆς. 


Anonymous: The imprimatur follows: ‘Ian. 23. 1637. Imprimatur, 
THos. Wvxkes, R.P. Episc. Lond: Capell: Domest.’ Accents are cor- 
rected and the misprint Maca (9): οἰστρελάσεις (14) is not a Greek word ; 
the verb should be οἰστρηλατέω. The writer, who was probably Brideoake, 
apparently supposed that in ΤΙωνσώνῳ the iota could be a consonant like 
the English ‘i’ and ‘j’. 


Ill. CLEMENT PAMAN 
Von Elegies to Ben. Johnsons memory. 


a Ree Graue is now a fauourite, we see, 
All verse waites on the rise of Elegie 
Who now in her late Empire scornes to looke 
Through one poore page or Poem, but a Booke. 
445.11 1Ϊ 
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She’s now volumjnous, A whole Churchyard, 
ΜΝ «ἃ tother day was one small stone or sheard, 
Death’s not more coffion now then she, who growes 
So vulgar, shortly we sha’nt dye in prose: 
We meet her on the streets, but in such uerse 
Such starke dead uerse, ljnes deader then yé herse, 
W~ need an Epitaph y™selues. That I 
Think she but tryes her wajes to make men dye 
The 24 death & all: While her rude feete 
In one poore leafe fowle a whole winding sheete, 
And from the sacred refuge of their stone, 
Drag priuiledg’d bones to th’ Inquisition 
Of witt (She thinks) tis torture, And her prowd 
Hands helpe not dresse but massacre the shrowd. 
Her scribes drop brine, not teares, & perhaps weepe 
Nothing but salt to make their pamph(ette keepe, 
ΜΝ «ἃ being read & laughd at shortly bee 
Cry’de up for very merry Elegie. 
Whence tis that first ye queasie eye is ledde 
To see who tis that writes, then who is dead. 
Yett Satyre’s naught to Epiceds. Js’t meete 
That euery black should goe on clouen feete? 
Dresse Pageants in yot Antiques. But the herse 
Is njce & bleeds at touch of Mimi(n)g uerse 
Like corps before y* murtherer. Her pace 
Is quiett, & compos’d. Her setled face 
Smooth as the waters of a teare. Yett wee 
(As if a Jig or morrice-dance would bee 
Fitt quires to the sage Procession) 
Disturbe the silent traine, by letting run 
Our squjbs of witt, & thinke it funerall weare 
To mourn in Tissue, & to laugh a teare. 

As if because the Hatchments of the Herse 
Are blaz’d with beaste & fowles, so should the uerse: 
Theire ljnes are arm’d & grjnn, nor can they raise 
The confus’d pile of this their Hybrid prayse, 
Saue out of Rubbish. Else what ist to Donne 
Though J crie twenty times, Hee’s not the sonne 
Of noyse & schisme, nor did he compose 
His Sermons to be sung unto y® nose. 

Or should J sweare Sejanus glories yett 
Boue hjm, yt Tho did write of Lancelott, 
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Or that γϑ subtle Mermayd neuer taught 
The Fox her arte of musig & deceite. 


What’s this to Ben? must good beg show from ill? 


Still are y* vales discouerers of the hy? 
Virtue is test to y® extreames, not they 

To her. If you would try a ballad, weigh 
That in the scales gainst Johnson, & yee try 
How y® sprawling rime will tries w" y® lett fly 


Ben’s crowded ballance downe: But neuer dreame 
That these can poize him vp. Hee’s not by them 


Valu’d, but they by him, whose cause appeares 
At his owne barre, & is tryde with his Peeres 
(or should be) with his Horace, or with men 
Built vp to the same story, rather then 
Vnder-roofers ; That were just as I 

Should write in honor of of Deputje, 

He liues not downe right Irish: yes, & so 

We might at this rate praise an Angell too, 
Because he doth not sin, nor euer erres, 

Not he, In bribes although an officer. 

Who euer praisd his M's though in prose, 
Because she was no Whore or had her nose! 
Yett inspird soules, whose spiritte dwell as far 
Aboue οἵ crawling fancjes, as o's are 

Below an Angells, whose all-beauteous verse 
Enamo's with a glance, must haue their herse 
Borne vp by scriblers, & are prais’d enough 
If we but coldly say. They write not stuffe, 
And things & trash, like Parker & ye rest 
Who pen but to the wheele or paile at best. 
This in thy rule great Ben was censur’d fitt 
For finable, & ill condition’d witt 

W® sober greife went veyld, & threw no shine 
But wept through a sad clowd, no feminine 


Word laught & wept at once, Nor didst thou lay 


Wormwood amongst thy breath of Cassia. 


But thy wise greife taught each eye how to beare 


Itselfe through all demeano's of a teare. 

No hearauld better knew each mourners place 
Then thou y® difference of sigh & face 

For Father Wife or Freind, thus skill’d in all 
The strickt behaujot of a Funerall. 
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Now we but kick the urne & blow about 
90 Those ashes into sport w“ sorrow ought 
Preserue in balme, not Pickle. For though γος 
May be a touch of salt in euery teare 
Yett sure there is more churlishnes in them 
W< are wrung out & forc’t then those w-) streame 
95 From full & easy chanells, T’one’s art 
Foames from the teeth, t’others melt from the hart. 
Indeed for such as I am, w™ γ᾽ see 
Us fitt for winding uerse (For rime will be 
Full as essentiall to a Funerall 
100 Shortly as Preist or serujce) lett us all 
Beare up the stroak with Taylo', lett us lye 
By Gascoigne, or bespeak us billet by 
Sternold or Hopkins, or what ᾿ς worse then these, 
Lett me be layd by dow-bak’d Euphues 
105 Soe that the misli(n)g3 flamens (whose soules were 
Scan’d to a uerse by nature, whilst we are 
But cast in rash & hasty prose) may pace, 
Wth demure Exequies unto that place 
Where Poetts equall Kings, & where their tombs 
110 Breath from their verse spices aboue their gumms. 
For me had I beene borne to Poétry 
Or had an hand or eye were worthy thee 
(Almighty Johnson) thou shouldst then descend 
Downe to thy modest shades as Virgins bend 
115 Their slow & trembling steps w® they must tread 
Those sheets, wch must enshrowd their maydenhead. 
I’de fanne the Eastern windes into a sigh, 
Then sett that sigh unto an Elegie; 
W-~* quire being done the weeping ajre 
120 Shold rise a morning clowd, then fall a teare. 
W< precious dew congeald at last to one 
Great Adamant, should draw vpon thy stone 
Here ’tis ye Poétte Father Johnson ljes 
In whom now-orphan’d verse once liu’d & djes. 
125 This I would doe, & think I had wonne 
Enough might I but be thy Posthume son. 
All now I can is t’Envy Neuius 
And thrifty Plautus & Pacuvius 
Who dy’de at their owne charge, & mourn’d in cheife 
130 Themselues, nor were Embalmed by a Breife 
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A club & gathering of witte; but haue 

Beene sole Executo's to their owne graue. 

And so mightst thou too Ben, there’s not a string 

Strook by ye Alchymist, but it doth bring 

Hymiis ἃ Elixar’d incense to thy Herse, 135 
Two drams whereof would turne of medlies verse, 

And by its labord power change all ot old 

And cankerd Iron lumber into gold. 

One of whose sublim’d graines had made this rjme 

(Though light & changeable) fitt for ye chjme 140 
That suites thy reuerend Exequies; But I 

Weepe those that write; not thee. Tis we that dye. 


From Bodleian MS. Rawlinson poetry, 147, ff. 141-4. Clement Paman 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, 1661-3, Dean of Elphin 1662-4, In 1. 127 the MS. reads ‘ All now 
T can; let t’Envy’. 


IV. SIR THOMAS SALUSBURY 
An Elegie meant vpon the death of Ben: Iohnson. 


Hall I alone spare paper? in an age 

when euerie pen shedds inke, to swell a page 
in Iohnsons Elegies: And ore his herse 
(a sorrow worthie of him) dropp theire verse, 
as plentie as the cheaper moisture falls 5 
from duller braines, at comon funeralls, 
His death inspiring richer witts, and more 
then all the Auncient Hero’s liues before 
were Theme vnto: y® Spiritt of Poetrie 
Like the Prophetique, keepes not companie 10 
wth the departed Soule in’s flight ; but falls 
on those, whome Heauen to the succession calls. 
And as the Tisbites, that from Iordans side 
mounted in’s flaminge Charriott, did abide 
and cleaue vnto Elisha: Thine doth rest 15 
not vpon one, but manie are possest 
*mongst whome my selfe, though but like one of those 
the prophetts children, that in Zeale arose 
and climb’d the hills, as if in hope t’haue found 
by the advantage of the higher ground 20 
theyre ffather soar’d to Heauen; as much in vaine 
I find is my imployment, whilst I straine 
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my feeble Muse, to reach thy worth, and find 
out language fitt to Character thy mind: 
or thy immortall gloryes to reherse 
in deathless numbers, such as was thy verse. 

I might as well by contemplation make 
my grosse emprissned soule to ouertake 
thy free enlarged Spiritt, and expresse 
thy, not to be conceiued blessednes. 
This were to doe like thee, whose onelie penn 
wrote things vnutt’rable by other men. 

aS: 


From MS. 5390 D in the National Library of Wales, pp. 289-90. First 
printed by Sir I. Gollancz in The*Times Literary Supplement, 8 October 
1935. The writer, Sir Thomas Salusbury, was grandson of Sir John Salus- 
bury, towhom Robert Chester dedicated Love’s Martyvin 1601. SirThomas 
published in 1636 a poem, The History of Joseph, and died in 1643. 

An Elegy ‘meant’ upon the death of Jonson and the allusion to his 
successors half-suggest that the poem was intended for Jonsonus 
Virbius. 


V. GEORGE STUTVILE 


The Genius of the stage Dep(l)oring the death 
of Ben. Johnson. 


Ow comes the worlde soe sad? for whom doth death 

triumph in Purple? or what learned breath 
hath in a sighe conueyd it selfe away, 
or wherfore is the path to Golgatha 
Bestrewd wt Bayes? why are the Muses Cloath’d 
like longing brides (a habbit they all loath’d) ? 
Why doe Apollos brood, here and below, 
meet in such thronge and whisper as they goe? 
Ther is one more by sad affliction hurld 
(and frinds neglect) from this vnconstante world. 
Chapman alone went soe: He thate now gon 
Commands his Tombe (Hee scarce a graue or stone). 
Else why this preparation, why this stirr 
About the Erecting of a Sepulcher ? 
Sure a Delphicke Heire (’t can bee noe less) 
is gon his fathers kingdome to posses. 
Els the (regaurded) world would neuer mourne 
nor wh riche trophies decke his sacred Vrne. 
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Death would not triumph, noe, except twere hee 
whose worth alone colde from the Daphnean tree 
plucke his owne wreath & keepe it, till his wayes 
T’Elizium weare shewd wth his owne Bayes. 

The virgin Nine wolde not in learned strife 

bee all Contentious, who should bee his wyfe, 

That had soe manye thowsand yeares remaynd 
Virgins soe pure theire thoughte were yet vnstayn’d, 
but that they found in him such worth alone 

that might deserue it as his merritte crowne. 

Monge the wise few (whose soules are much more pure 
Then men of greater birthes, & shall endure 

longer then Actes of kinge or tombes of brass, 
Inriching all the Ages as they pass) 

This one (whose death not I alone deplore 

but all those arte that might make men adore 

Their sacred worthes) shall in their strong Complainte 
repine at heauen for adding to the sainte 

from theire soe few protectors, and desire 

or hym agayne, or such, or els expire 

Themselves, knowing it weare as good no lawes 

As want of Iudges to decide a cause. 

This one must bee the best and stand alone 

wthout comparison (disgracing none). 

I know that am the Genius of the stage 

& here pronounce it, spight of Critique rage. 

Who filld the Theaters wtt knowing men 

& made them soe, but hee, (renowned Ben) ? 

Whose workes deserud, but his, and (payd) the cost? 
and Men were happye when they payd for’t most. 
They came desciples to attend his preachers, 

but went away confirmd Iuditious teachers ; 

Who satt at others workes like Iudges sterne 

At Iohnsons actes were pupills sett to learne. 

Who reads him true must know, read, knowe much more 
Then his wise Tutor euer taught before. 

Lay by his looser Poemes (though each one 

wolde not disgrace Apollo to haue done) 

and reade his sceans; seeme but to loue strong sence 
& it shall rauish thyn Intelligence. 

Marke wheare hee courte Thalia, you will bee 


Translated wt» his Ingenuity. 
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But when hee Cloathes his Buskind muse wth horror, 
Gules her wt blood, bedeckes her face w** terror, 
Your flesh shall num, Hear(t)e tremble to rehearse 
The soule-affrighting numbers of his verse. 
65 This made Ben Iohnson soe admir’d att Courte, 
᾿ That could create their sadnes & their sporte. 
This made hym fauourd of two mightye kinge, 
Του ἃ of the nobles, feard of meaner thingge. 
This makes mee weep (thoughe hee hath left behinde 
70 The stocke of witt, and that the Age shall find) 
weep and pray like an Indulgent Mother 
That my Sonns soule may flie into some other, 
And what the stage must want, now hee is gon, 
It may regayne by Transmygration. ; 
75 finis George Stutuile. . 


From MS. Ashmole 38, pp. 97-8, repunctated and revised: corrections 
are ‘one’ for ‘no’ (9); ‘yet’ for ‘it’ (26) ; ‘Men’ for ‘then’ (48). Inl. 20 
‘Daphenean, and 1. 44 ‘Crettique’. 


VI. ROBERT HERRICK 
i, Upon M. Ben. Johnson. Epig. 


Fter the rare Arch-Poet JoHNSON dy’d, 
The Sock grew loathsome, and the Buskins pride, 
Together with the Stages glory stood 
Each like a poore and pitied widowhood. 
5 The Cirque prophan’d was; and all postures rackt: 

For men did strut, and stride, and stare, not act. 
Then temper flew from words; and men did squeake, 
Looke red, and blow, and bluster, but not speake: 
No Holy-Rage, or frantick-fires did stirre, 

το Or flash about the spacious Theater. 
No clap of hands, or shout, or praises-proofe 
Did crack the Play-house sides, or cleave her roofe. 
Artlesse the Sceane was; and that monstrous sin 
Of deep and arrant ignorance came in; 

15 Such ignorance as theirs was, who once hist 
At thy unequal’d Play, the Alchymist: 
Oh fie upon ’em! Lastly too, all witt 
In utter darkenes did, and still will sit 
Sleeping the lucklesse Age out, till that she 

20 Her Resurrection ha’s again with Thee. 
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From Hesperides, 1648, p. 173. The phrase ‘our Arch-Poet’ was used 
by Burton quoting The F ovest, vi. 8-11, in The Anatomy of M. elancholy, 
2nd ed., 1624, p. 506. 


li. Upon Ben. Johnson. 


Ere lyes Johnson with the rest 
Of the Poets; but the Best. 
Reader, wo’dst thou more have known ? 
Ask his Story, not this Stone. 
That will speake what this can’t tell B 
Of his glory. So farewell. 


Ibid., p. 342. 


VII. WILLIAM CAVENDISH, EARL (AFTERWARDS 
DUKE) OF NEWCASTLE 1592-1676 


To Ben: Ionson’s Ghost 


| Would write of Thee, Ben; not to approue 

My witt or Learneing; but my Iudgment, Loue. 

But when I think or this or that, to chuse; 

Each part of Thee, is too big for my Muse. 

Should I compare Thee to Rome’s dust, that’s dead? 5 
Their witt, to Thine’s as heauy as thy lead: 

Should I prophane Thee to our liueing Men? 

Th’are light as strawes, and feathers to Thee, Ben. 

Did wee want Ballads for these shallow tymes, 

Or for our winter Nights, some sporting rhymes; 10 
For such weake trifles, wee have witts great store; 

Now thou art gone, there’s not a Poet more. 

Our Country’s Glory! Wee may iustly boast 

Thus much; more would but raise thy angry Ghost. 

We may with sadder blacks behange thy hearse; 15 
All els, were Libells on ourselues, if Verse. 

Rest then, in Peace, in our vast Mothers wombe, 

Thou art a Monument, without a Tombe. 

Is any Infidel? Let him but looke 

And read, Hee may be saued by thy Booke. 20 


From Welbeck Miscellany, No. 2. A Collection of Poems, 1924, edited 
by F. W. Needham, p. 43. 
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VIII. THOMAS PRUJEAN 
Of Ben Iohnsons death. 


H™ lyes the Fox, then what neede wee 
Fear’t, in a glasse of sacke? be free; 
Drink’t off. By Iesus Ben does sweare 
Vulpona ne’re shall hurt vs here. 


From Aurorata. By Thomas Prujean, Student of Gonvile and Caius 
Colledge in Cambridge, 1644, Dv. 


IX. GEORGE DANIEL OF BESWICK 
i. Jonson and his peers. 


Raiton ; is sweet, and Smooth; though not exact 
Perhaps, to stricter Eyes; yet he shall live 
Beyond their Malice; to the Sceane, and Act. 
Read Comicke Shakespeare ; or if you would give 
5 Praise, to a just Desert, crowning the Stage, 
See Beaumont, once the honour of his Age; 


Here pause a little; for I would not Cloy 
The curious Eare, with recitations ; 
And meerly looke at names; attend with Joy 
10 Vnto an English Quill, who rivall’d once 
Rome, not to make her blush; and knowne of late 
Vnenvied (’cause vnequall’d) Laureate ; 


This, this was Jonson; who in his owne name 
Carries his praise ; and may he shine alone; 
15 I am not tyed, to any generall ffame, 
Nor fixed by the Approbation 
Of great ones; But I speake without pretence 
Hee was of English Drammatickes, the Prince ; 


From B.M. Add. MS. 19255, Poems Written vpon Severall Occasions 
by George Daniel of Beswick, dated on the title-page 1646, ‘A Vindication 
of Poesie’, f. 12. 
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il. To the Memorie of the Best 
Dramaticke English Poet 
Ben: Jonson: 
1.6.4.8. 


Reat Flame, of English Poets gon; how shall 
Wee, strew our flowers, at thy Funerall ? 

What obsequies performe ; what rites prepare 
Vnto thy Herse? what monument, but were 
Too narrow to Containe Thee? or what State 
But were beneath, the honour, of thy fate? 
Noe rather ; wee (remaining of the Tribe 
Sad orphans) can but wish, what wee ascribe 
Vnto thy Merit ; all wee bring, to thee, 
Is but our Tears; our filial Pietie ; 

Great Lord of Arts! and Father of the Age, 
The first, and best Informer, of the Stage! 
How? shall we speake, of him? what Numbers bring 
T’empassionate ? and worthy Orgies Sing 9 
What ? Shall wee Say? Shall wee in a Just Zeale 
Rebuke the Age, of Ignoran(c)e, and tell 
Aloud his merits ? shall wee weepe, or boast, 
His worth? or Losse? shall wee say, when wee lost 
Him, a sad Night, of follie, did orespread 
This Iland, as wee see; and wee, are dead 
Rather, then Hee, wee weep for? for Hee, still 
Lives, to instruct, the Age, with a Strong Qvill; 
And as he did, from Ignorance, reduce 
Th’ abused Stage; Soe has he left to vs 
(Who act vpon this greater Theatre) 
Grave morall Pandects ; Strong, & yet soe Cleare 
Hee is, his owne Expositor ; and wee 
(If sottlishly not blind or worse) may see 
Vertue, in Act; and everie gracefull Step 
She treads may be our Path; but wee all Sleepe 
Vncapable, of what Hee taught ; or how 
To valew, what Hee left vs; I could bow 
(And would the Age, might doo’t without offence) 
To name him, with a Modest Reverence; 
For Shall wee kneele, to Titles ? and observe 
fformalities ? to those, who nought deserve 
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(More then their name, or painted outside give) 
And shall, My Lord, have a prerogative 

ffor vertue, in his Ancestors? (though hee 
Perhaps the Shame, of all his Pedigree ;) 

And our Great Lord of witt ; where vertue in 


Her Sphere, did move ; where Art, and Judgment Shine, 


Inseparable) bee, with Common Men 

And vulgar Mention named? oh! the Pen 

Of Witt, and Truth forbid it: rather let 

The worthles present Age, his Name forget ; 

For wee are Emulous fooles; and will admitt 

Noe Rivalls, in the Claime, wee lay, to witt ; 
But After-Ages, (more Judicious 

Vnswaied by Passion, only Sedulous 

To honour vertue) shall, (I will not doubt) 

Advance his name; when the despised Rout 

(His Scorne) shall perish ; in the filthy Smoake 

Of their owne Follies; then all Eyes, shall looke 

With Joy, and Admiration, to receive 

A Light, their Fathers could not ; I will leave 

Only this little: Judgment, shall Allow 

(When Men, have Eyes, to see; & witt, to know 

Who merit most) the greatest Eulogie 

For Language, Art, and all Dexteritie 

Of Witt, to Him; and happ’lie were the flame 

Extinct, wee might recover’t in his name: 

A Charme soe stronge: Who ever shall reherse 

Ben: Jonson; cannot chuse but make a verse; 


iii. Vpon Ben Jonsons Booke: 


Ee not deceiv’d (dull world) Hee is not dead ; 

Rumor is false; open His Booke, and read ; 
It is Himselfe; there, Everte Scene affords 
Words, above Action; Matter, beyond words ; 
If Readers, what I say, will not suffice 
T’evince your ffollies; I dare bid you, twice 
What yet you have not done; open, and Read; 
Recant; or else tis you; not Hee that’s Dead ; 


From B.M. Add. MS. 19255, ff. 24-5. 
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X. MILDMAY FANE, EARL OF WESTMORELAND 
In Obitum Ben. Johns. Poetz eximii. 


E who began from Brick and Lime 
The Muses Hill to climbe; 
And whilom busied in laying Ston, 
Thirsted to drink of Helicon: 
Changing His Trowell for a Pen, i oes 
Wrote straight the Temper not of Dirt but Men. 


Now sithence that He is turn’d to Clay, and gon, 
Let Those remain of th’occupation 

He honor’d once, square Him a Tomb may say 

His Craft exceeded farr a Dawbers way. are 
Then write upon ’t, He could no longer tarry, 
But was return’d again unto the Quarry. 


From Otia Sacra, privately printed 1648, p. 169. 


XI. THOMAS WILLFORD 
AN EPITAPH 


vpon the most learned Comedian and 
moderne Poet, Beniamin Fohnson 
who left the Church and 
died Afio Domi M.D.CX XX. 


Ere Johnson lies, who spent his days, 

In making sport, and Comicke plays: 
His life a Play, perform’d the worst, 
The last Act did disgrace the first, 
His part he plaid, exceeding well, 5 
A Catholtke ; vntill he fell 
To Sects and Schismes, which he did chuse, 
Like to a fiction of his Muse. 
He staid there ’till the Scene was past, 
Without a Plaudit given at last: 10 
So ill he plaid, the later part, 
The Epilogue, did brake his heart. 
When Death his bodie did surprise, 
The Fatall Sisters clos’d his eyes, 
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And tooke him to his tyring roome, 
Where I will leave him to his doome ; 

But wish that I could iustly raise, 
Memorialls of eternall praise. 

But Ben, from whence thy mischiefe grew, 
I mourne, but must not say, A due: 


From Hyemall Pastimes, B.M. Add. MS. 5541, poems from 1630 to 
1648, f. 98. 


PART IV 
LATER CRITICISM 
1. C. G. 


To censuring Criticks, 


on the approved Comedy, The Auntipodes. 


Onson’s alive! the World admiring stands, 
And to declare his welcome there, shake hands; 
Apfollo’s Pensioners may wipe their eyes, 
And stifle their abortive Elegies: 
Taylor his Goose-quill may abjure againe, 
And to make Paper deare, scribling refraine; 
For sure there’s cause of neither. Ionson’s ghost 
Is not a Tenant i’ the Elizian Coast: 
But vext with too much scorne, at your dispraise, 
Silently stole unto a grove of Bayes; 
Therefore bewaile your errours, and entreat 
He will returne, unto the former seat, 
Whence he was often pleas’d, to feed your eare 
With the choice dainties of his Theatre; 
But I much feare, he’le not be easily wonne 
To leave his Bower, where griefe, and he alone 
Do spend their time, to see how vainly wee 
Accept old toyes, for a new Comedie. 
Therefore repaire to him, and praise each line 
Of his Vulpone, Sejanus, Cateline. 
But stay, and let me tell you, where he is, 
He sojournes in his Brome’s Antipodes. 
C. G. 
From Richard Brome’s The Antipodes, 1640. In William Hemminge’s 
Elegy on Randolph's Finger, ed. Moore Smith, ll. rog—12, in a procession 
of mourning dramatists: 
Orderly thus disordered thay did goe, 
true sorrowe knowes no Equipage In Woe: 
for sent by Iohnson as some Authors say 
Broome went before and kyndly sweept the way. 
See U.V. xxxviii for Jonson’s tribute to Brome. 
C. G. also prefixed a poem to Thomas Nabbes’s The Unfortunate 
Mother, 1640: 
I doe not wonder that great Johnsons Play 
Was scorn’d so by the ignorant, that day 
It did appeare in its most glorious shine; 
And comely action grac’d each learned line. 
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There was some reason for it; ’twas above 
Their reach, their envy; their applause or love: 
When as the wiser few did it admire, 

And warm’d their fancies at his genuine fire. 


11. LEONARD DIGGES 
Upon Master William Shakespeare. 


Oets are borne not made, when I would prove 
This truth, the glad remembrance I must love 
Of never dying Shakespeare, who alone, 
Is argument enough to make that one. 
First, that he was a Poet none would doubt, 
That heard th’applause of what he sees set out : 
Imprinted ; where thou hast .. . the pattern of all wit, 
Art without Art unparaleld as yet... . 
So have I seene, when Cesar would appeare, 
And on the Stage at halfe-sword parley were 
Brutus and Cassius: oh how the Audience 
Were ravish’d, with what wonder they went thence, 
When some new day they would not brook a line 
Of tedious (though well laboured) Catzline ; 
Sejanus too was irkesome, they priz’de more 
Honest Jago, or the jealous Moore. 
And though the Fox and subtill Alchimest, 
Long intermitted, could not quite be mist, 
Though these have sham’d all the Ancients, and might raise 
Their Authours merit with a crowne of Bayes, 
Yet these sometimes, even at a friends desire 
Acted, have scarce defrai’d the Seacoale fire 
And doore-keepers: when let Falstaffe come, 
Hall, Poines, the rest, you scarce shall have a roome, 
All is so pester’d: let but Beatrice 
And Benedicke be seene, loe in a trice 
The Cockpit, Galleries, Boxes, all are full 
To heare Maluoglio, that crosse-garter’d Gull. 
Briefe, there is nothing in his wit-fraught Booke, 
Whose sound we would not heare, on whose worth looke 
Like old coynd gold, whose lines in every page 
Shall passe true currant to succeeding age. 


From Poems: Written by Wil. Shake-speare. Gent., 1640, *3 and 4 
(repunctuated). 
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11. NICHOLAS DOWNEY 


EN is deceas’d, and yet I dare avow, 
(Without that booke) BEN’s redivivus now, 
I could beleeve a Metempsycosis, 
And that thy soule were not thine owne, but his, 
Or else the Genius which did wait upon 
His worthy quill serves thee, now he is gone; 
But I observe this difference, thy braine 
Vents fancies with a pleasure, his with paine ; 
His were mature indeed ; they went full time 
Before they were deliver'd into rime; 
Thine were conceiv’d, brought forth at once, yet may 
As they are faire, be as long-liv’d as they; 
Who reads thy play-worke (Friend) needs not compell, 
Or force thy lines to make them parallel 
With his, unlesse ’cause thou contract’st in one 
Small part, what he in a whole day has done. 
His humorists in thy Alphonso ly: 
Sejanus, Catiline’s damn’d treachery 
Lives in Vrsini’s treasons, there is not 
BEn’s Fox can scape the policy o’th plot. 
’Tis true, thine never walk’t upon the stage, 
In fine, gay clothes (the praysers of this age,) 
Nor in a full throng’d theater did’st begge 
Confus’d applause, with a cring’d Courtiers legge ; 
Such flatteries would abuse thy poém, thou 
Had’st nere an entrance, though an exit now; 
Thine is expos’d unto the world’s large eye, 
In it’s unchang’d and native infancie, 
Before some Players braine new drencht in sacke 
Do’s clap each terme new fancies on it’s backe; 
Or in’ts front t’beares this apology 
For th’ Stationer, τ} tooke his Mayestie, 
After a third presentment, thou hast none 
Of these poore succours, thine is meere thy owne; 
Kk 


On Sicily and Naples, or, The Fatall Union by Samuel Harding, 1640, 
*2v, A, 1]. 15-48. 
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And that so singular as thou may’st dare 
The quickest wit, severest censurer 
To view’t, review it, and at length receive 
From thy intended enemy a wreathe, 
Nicu. DownEy, A.B. ὁ. C. Ex. 


Harding, like Downey, was of Exeter College, Oxford. 


IV. ANONYMOUS 


The Assizes held by Apollo in Parnassus to judge the writers of news 
journals. The Assessors included Bacon, Sidney, Erasmus, Selden; the 
Jurors were English writers, including Shakespeare. Spenser was clerk 
of the assizes; Jonson ‘ Keeper of the Trophonian Denne’, in which the 
accused were confined. 


(The Court thus set) the sturdy Keeper then 

Of the unhospitall Trophonian Den, 

His trembling Pris’ners brought unto the barre; 
For sterne aspect, with Mars hee might compare, 
But by his belly, and his double chinne, 

Hee look’d like the old Hoste of a New Inne. 
Thus when sowre Ben his fetter’d cattell had 
Shut up together in the pinfold sad: 

John Taylour, then the Courts shrill Chanticleere, 
Did summon all the Jurours to appeare. 


From The Great Assises ..., 1645, p. 9. This has been attributed to 
Wither. 


While Civicus did thus his tryall heare ; 

One comes, and whispers Phebus in the eare, 

And him advertis’d, that a secret friend 

Of Civicus, did to his Highness send, 

A present of some Sack, and sugar loaves, 

And that therewith, the Giver humbly moves, 
That the poore Pris’ner might receive such grace, 
As might be justly found in such a case. 

Apollo then, in choler and disdain, 

Did thus break out in termes. What madness vain, 
Or Impudence (said He) in humane race 

Remains? That they should think with bribes t’efface 
Our resolutions just, and us divert 

From judgement by the law, and by desert ; 

Then he the Gaoler call’d for (Honest Ben) 

The Keeper fat, of the Trophonian Den 
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Him he commands to seaze upon (in hast) 

The bringer of the bribe, and keep him fast ; 
And since the Tubbe of which he told the tale, 
By splitting, had deceiv’d him of his ale; 

And since his New-Inn too had got a crack, 

He bids him take the Sugar loaves, and Sack. 
To make his lov’d Magnatick Lady glad, 

That still (for want of an applause) was sad... . 


Ibid., pp. 21-2. 


V. SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
A Sessions of the Poets. 


Session was held the other day, 

And Apollo himself was at it (they say) 
The Laurel that had been so long reserv’d, 
Was now to be given to him best deserv’d. 

And 

Therefore the wits of the Town came thither, 
Twas strange to see how they flocked together ; 
Each, strongly confident of his own way, 
thought to that day the Laurel away carry. 


There was Selden, and he sate hard by the chair; 
Wainman not far off, which was very fair; 
Sands with Townsend, for they kept no order; 
Digby and Shillingsworth a little further: 

And 
There was Lucans Translator too, and he 
That makes God speak so bigge in’s Poetry; 
Selwin and Waller, and Bartlets both the brothers; 
Jack Vaughan, and Porter, and divers others. 


The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepar’d before with Canary wine; 
And he told them plainly he deserv’d the Bayes, 


For his were calld Works, where others were but Plaies. 


Bid them remember how he had purg’d the Stage 
Of errors that had lasted many an Age; 

And he hopes they did think the silent Woman, 
The Fox, and the Alchymist out done by no man. 
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Apollo stopt him there, and bade him not go on; 
’Twas merit, he said, and not presumption 
30 Must carry’t; at which Ben turned about, 
And in great choler offer’d to go out. 
But 
Those that were there thought it not fit 
To discontent so antient a wit; 
35 And therefore Apollo call’d him back agen, 
And made him mine host of his own new Inne... . 
From Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, pp. 7, 8. 
Suckling also glanced at Jonson in The Sad One, 1659, V. i. 
Enter Lepido, Drollio 
Droll. A Rare Masque no doubt, who contriv’d it ? 
Lep. Marry he that says ’tis good, howsoere he has madevit, 
Signior Multecarnt. 
Droll. Who, the Poet Laureat ? 
Lep. The Same. 


VI. ANONYMOUS 
At a session of the poets presided over by Apollo 


His Address (of the Booksellers and Printers, who complained 

of having to print and sell rubbish) was scarce ended when some 
newly-elected Member, between Anger & Scorn cry’d out What have 
We to do with the Complaints of Booksellers & Printers? Are we 
oblig’d to repair all the Inconveniences & Damages that their 
Credulity or Folly brings upon them? We are oblig’d, answer’d 
Apollo, if those Damages proceed from any of our Society. Here- 


upon their Address was form’d into a Bill, & referr’d to a Committee — 


of Greivances, in which every Member nominated had his peculiar 


province of inspecting & licensing the severall Species of Poetry. 


The Examination of Heroics was assign’d to Spencer: of Epics & 
Pindarics to Mt Cowley: of Panegyrics to Mt Waller: of Satyrs to 
Mr Oldham. For Stage-Poetry the supervising of Tragedies was com- 
mitted to Shakespear; of Comedies to Ben. Johnson: of Tragic- 
Comedies to Beaumont & Fletcher: & of Prologues, Songs & all the 
Garniture & Appurtenances of this sort of Poetry (especially Pre- 


faces,) to Bays who it seems had been old Dog at them ever since ~ 


Herringman hir’d him by the week to epistolize his Readers. 


To these in their respective stations & offices all Authors what- 
soever were to present & submitt their Works, & from them to receive 
their Sentence without Appeal; then, & not till then they might be 


accepted, & should not be refus’d by their Chapmen. 


ey 
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And for the further discouragement of ignorant Pretenders, Apollo 
thought fit to give order to the Library-Keeper Ben Johnson that 
no Book or Paper should be admitted into the Museum till it had 
pass’d the Censure of the Committee aforesaid: for by these means, 
when the importunate Authors found their Access thither not so 
easy as formerly, they would either forbear coming, or come better 
prepar’d. Ben reply’d he had done all this & more to litle purpose, 
as might appear by those monstrous heaps of Volumes that lay pil’d 
before the Library-door, waiting for admittance thd waiting in vain ; 
for he was resolv’d to leave them there to the mercy of the Moths, 
thé it cost Bays another Fall, who coming thither one Evening to 
present his Catholic Poetry to the Library, & finding no room for 
it there, as he was returning back, unluckily stumbled at a little 
roguish Pamphlet in Burlesque of his Hind & Panther, that lay in 
his way, & gave him as shrewd a fall, & his Nose as severe a Bruise 
as he had formerly at the Rehearsal. 

Well, Gentlemen, cry’d Bays, you may make what Construction 
you please of my misfortune: but I believe, the rest of my Brethren, 
when they have occasion to come that way, will find it as litle for 
their Convenience as it was for mine to suffer such scandalous Rub- 
bish to stand in a Place so much frequented. Wherefore I humbly 
move that the Entrance may be clear’d of such a Nuisance, & the 
Papers put to some more coffiodious use. 

To this the whole House consented; & it was immediately voted 
that they should be remov’d from thence, & otherwise dispos’d at 
the discretion of the Library Keeper. And it was then agreed nemine 
contradicente, that the best way to be eas’d of so many frivolous 
Presents & impertinent Guests was to keep the Confines as well as 
the Library of Parnassus free from all forreign Invasions, & to suffer 
none to approach the Top of the Mountain till he had perform’d his 
Quarantain at the Bottom, & had purg’d himself from suspicion by 
fitting his work for a reception above. Ben answer’d he wou’d obey 
their Orders, & with submission to the House, propose an expedient 
which would not a little disappoint the ambitious exspectations of 
these importunate intruders; this he would effect by choosing out 
of the Books that are brought hither the very worst, & placing it in 
the Library, not among the rest, but by itself on high in the midle 
of the Room, & there letting it remain till a worse came in it’s place 
ὧς releiv’d it. This Motion being approv’d & the Bill pass’d into 
a Law, the Clerk was order’d to proceed to the next;... 


From Bodleian MS. Don. e. 18, ff. το, 20, ‘A Journal of Parnassus’, 
a satire on Dryden (‘Bays’), c. 1687. 
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VII. HENRY TUBBE 
To B. IoHNSON. 


Reat King of Poets! give mee leave to know 
So much as here below 

Is left of thee: for what thou art above, 
No Art of Man can prove. 

He that was once a Wonder, now must be 
Thus neer a Deitie: 

Till our Mortalitie be chang’d as much, 
Wee can beleeve him such, 

But never comprehend: the Pow’r, which is 
United to his blisse 

Must needs transcend conceit ; when what remaines 
Requires a World of paines 

To understand: they are things so divine, 
That no man dares define. 

If any ignorantly bold expresse 
Their truth, he makes it lesse ; 

Lesse than it is, if things are as they’re thought, 
Not as they’re truly wrought. 

But vaine Opinion to thee shall not add 
A Being worse than Bad: 

’Tis Worse than Nothing, ’tis as bad as Death, 
To live by others Breath. 

Fame cannot lend a Trumpet loud enough ; 
Men may sweat, blow, & puffe, 

And strive, but vainely, who shall best set forth 
Thy true essentiall Worth. 

It’s better to be dumb, than to declare 
What Thou, or thy Workes are: 

Yet I have begg’d the last, though without hope 
To learne: the only Scope 

Of my intentions is to let all see 
How much I reverence thee. 


From B.M. Harley MS. 4126, Poems of Henry Tubbe, epigram viii, 


f. 113. In Epistle ii, f. 40, he invites John Hales to quit his studies in 
the country and come to town. Among other delights 


For Twelve-pence You may sit and see to Day 
A Worke of IoHnson’s turn’d into a Play. 
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VIII. SAMUEL SHEPPARD 


i. The Poets invitation to Ben Johnsons Ghost to appeare again. 


Recs shade, Thy Laurell wreath 
Since last I made Doth lie beneath 
Survey of thee, Great Phebus feet, 
Mee thinks I find Hee askes of thee 
A fresher mind Which way to be 

To Poesie. A God more great. 
Most honoured Ben, Thou Ben shalt be 
Appeare agen, A Saint to mee 

That so I may, Each Verse I make, 
Embrace thy Ghost, Tle censure it 
Although it cost By thy great Wit, 

My lifes decay. If it partake 
Sacred Spirit The least of thine, 
Whose boundlesse merit I will Divine 

I Adore, It shall subsist, 
Upon thy Herse Alas if not, 
116 drop a Verse The same 16 blot, 

And no more. ’Twil not be mist. 


From Epigvams Six Books, 1651, iv, ep. 19, pp. 88-9. 


ii. Ben Johnson’s due Excomium. 


Hen he, with Verse to’s pipe appli’d did sing, 
The Rude *Woods listned to his caroling, 
Scillas Dogges bark’d not, the harmonious spheares 
Took paines to plant their Soules into their eares, 
More excellent then he, no age e’re saw, 
More sacred, wonderfull (by Phebus Law) 
His Verse Divinely fram’d, deserves alone, 
The thrice three Sisters Benediction. 


Ibid. v. xxxiii, p. 138. Fora misunderstanding about Sheppard and 
Sejanus see vol. ix, p. 593: 


* His excellent Under-woods. 
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IX. WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 
From Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, With other Poems, 1651. 


Preface to the Reader. ‘There are can witness, that our ablest 
Judge & Professor of Poesie, said with some passion, My Son Cart- 
VVRIGHT writes all like a Man: You’l soon guess ’twas Ben Iohnson 
spake it: What had Ben said had he read his own eternity in that 
lasting Elegy given him by our Author, or that other Latine one by 
our Author’s Friend Mr. Robert Waring, neither of which Peeces are 
easie to be imitated.’ Humphry Moseley. 


In Complimentary Verses, sig. *12, W. Towers writes ‘On Mr William 
Cartwright’s surviving Poems’. 


Nd thus thy Father Johnson (since naught can 
Besides the Sun and Moon beget a Man, 
Phebus and He thy (Sire) was hiss’d at still 
More with the Fools Goose-Tongue than the Goose-Quil ; 
5 Only, cause his Theorbo did so much 
Excell their Crowd, and jarring Cyttern Touch ; 
They quarrell his each line, and yet still so 
Εμξ Odvorr& Γαῖα scapes the Blow. 


xX. PETER HEYLYN 


Nd finally for Poetrie, 1 Gower, 2 Lidgate, a Monk of Burte, 3 the 
famous Geoffrie Chawcer, Brother in Law to John of Gaunt, 
the great Duke of Lancaster; of which last Sir Philip Sidney used 
to say, that he marvelled how in those mistie times he could see so cleerly, 
5 and others in so cleer times go so blindly after him. 4 Sir Philip Sidney 
himself, of whom and his Arcadia, more when we come to Greece. 
5 The renowned Spencer, of whom and his Faerie Queen in another 
place. 6 Sam. Daniel, the Lucan, 7 with Michael Draiton, the Ovid 
of the English Nation. 8 Beaumont, and 9 Fletcher, not inferiour 
to unto Terence and Plautus; with 10 My friend Ben. Iohnson, equall 
to any of the antients for the exactness of his Pen, and the decorum 
which he kept in Dramatick Poems, never before observed on the 
English Theatre. Others there are as eminent both for Arts and 
Arms, as those here specified: of whom, as being still alive I forbear 
to speak: according to that caution of the Historian, saying, Vivorwm 
ut magna admiratio, ita Censura est difficilis. 


From Cosmographie, 1652, bk. i, p. 268. 
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ΧΙ. EDMUND GAYTON 


Alchemy 


Ow much good gold hath been fired, out of whose ashes yet the 
young Phcenix neuer rose? What did Banckes spend in Coales, 
do you thinke? How much Terra was Damnata? How many Lord- 
ships sold? besides the inestimable losse of Time and Braines, to 
purchase this empty name, and sound the Philosophers stone? There 
is not of all that expencefull madnesse so much left for profit or 
recreation, as the History of that Quixo-Philosophy, or Philosophers, 
unlesse what is most admirably Satyriz’d by our Father Ben (of 
eternall memory) in his Play of the Alchymist: 


Spectatum admissi Risum teneatis Amici? 


Which would move laughter most, our Dons encountring his Wind- . 
mill, or his Lordship at the Furnace? Being Subile, Face, Lungs, 
and all. Bestow a brace of tassled Caps upon them both, and so 
exeant. 


A Play that failed. 


And although the only Laureat of our stage, (having compos’d 
a Play of excellent worth, but not of equall applause) fell downe 
upon his knees, and gave thankes, that he had transcended the 
capacity of the vulgar; yet his protestation against their ignorance, 
᾿ς was not sufficient to vindicate the misapplication of the argument ; 
for the judicious part of that Auditory condemn’d it equally with 
those that did not understand it, and though the Comeedy wanted 
not its 

prodesse, & delectare, 


Had it been exhibited to a scholastick confluence ; yet men come not 
to study at a Play-house, but love such expressions and passages, 
which with ease insinuate themselves into their capacities. 


From Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, 1654, pp. 2-3, 271. 


XII. ANONYMOUS 
The virtue of sack. 


Etch me Ben Johnsons Scul, and fil’t with Sack, 
Rich as the same he drank, when the whole pack 
Of jolly Sisters pledg’d, and did agree, 
Τὶ was no sinne to be as drunk as hee; 
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If there be any weaknesse in the Wine, 

Ther’s virtue in the Cup to make ’t divine ; 

This muddy drench of Ale does tast too much 

Of Earth, the Malt retaines a scurvy touch 

Of the dull Hynde that sow’d it, and I fear 
There’s heresie in hops; give Calvyn Beer, 

And his precise Disciples, such as think 

There’s Powder-Treason in all Spanish drink ; 
Call Sack an Idoll: we will kisse the cup, 

For fear the Conventicle be blown up 

With superstition ; away with Brew-house Alms, 
Whose best mirth is six shilling Beer and Psalms. 
Let me rejoice in sprightly Sack, that can 

Create a Brain even in an empty Pan. 

Canary! it is thou that dost inspire 
And actuate the soul with heav’nly fire. .. . 


From A Preparative to Study: or, The Virtue of Sack, 1651, Az. Cf. 
Ep. ci. 29-34. 


XIII. JONSON’S CHAIR 


Verses written over the Chair of Ben:Johnson, now remaining 
at Robert Wilsons, az the Signe of Johnson’s head in 


the Strand. 


E ask not Ben, what’s the design, aid raise 
This Mausoleum, to thy flesh or bayes? 
Whether to eate, to write, to drink, to shite, 
To hug thy wench, to give thy friend the right 
Of entertainment, with the lusty Wine, 
We scruple not, great Genius, ’tis Divine: 
And though our Nation could afford no roome, 
Near Chaucer, Spencer, Draiton, for thy tomb ; 
What thou ordain’st, though for thy pleasures, more 
Than Pyramids or Marbles guilded o’re. 
Here, here thou livest, and from thy latest night, 
Breakest forth into our world, with mirth and light, 
When thy great Soule we celebrate, but first 
Smile on our Liquor ere we quench our thirst: 
Appease thy Horace, when he views us here, 
Doing homage to thy name in Ale or Beer. 
We acknowledge Ben, here shin’d Ariadne’s flame, 
Sack was the Morning, Evening of thy name: 


ΠΕ ΤΣ ΔῈ 
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Thy Herculean muse did rage at Inigo, 

With feavered flames, not with flight so low; 
But since the destinies have hither hurld 

Thy vast Contrivance with another world 

Of different fate, and a still clouded Sky, 

Our Fortunes cannot reach a pitch so high. 
Befriend us, Ben, be kind unto us now; 
Inspire thy Chair, from thy Elistan bough: 
This grove of Laurell, though at this low rate, 
Let it expresse what we but imitate. 

Let thy great Muse, give to our drink new birth, 
Anteus like, to lift us from the Earth; 

That whatsoere we swill, carouse, or quaff, 
May act thy verse, and live thy Epitaph. 


From Wit and Drollery, 1656, p. 79. 


XIV. ALEXANDER BROME 
On Richard Brome’s relations with Jonson 


. .. there are a sort (one would wonder there should be) who think 
they lessen this Author’s worth when they speak the relation he had 
to Ben. Johnson. We very thankfully embrace the Objection, and 
desire they would name any other Master that could better teach 
a man to write a good Play. The materials must flow from all parts 
of the world; but the Avt and Composition come onely from Books 
and such living Masters as that our great Laureat; And for this 
purpose we have here prefixt Ben Johnson’s own testimony to his 
Servant our Author; we grant it is (according to Ben’s own nature 
and custome) magisterial enough ; and who looks for other; since he 
said to Shakespear—lI shall draw envy on thy name (by writing in his 
praise) and threw in his face—small Latine and less Greek; but also 
told Selden himself (as if Ben’s conscience checked him for being too 
good natured in commending others.) 


Your Book (my Selden) I have read... 

Though I confess (as every Muse hath err'd, 

And mine not least) I have too oft preferr’d 

Men past their terms, and prais’d some names too much, 
But twas with purpose to have made them such; 

Since, being deceiv’d, I turn a sharper eye 

Upon my self, and ask to whom, and why, 

And what I write, and vex it many dayes, 

Before men get a Verse, much less a Praise. 


15 
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...I first salute thee so, and gratulate, 

With that thy style, thy keeping of thy state. 
... 1 could take up (and nere abuse 

The credit) what would furnish a tenth Muse: 
But here’s nor time nor place my wealth to tell; 
You both are modest, soam I. Farewel. 


It seems (what ere we think) Ben thought it diminution for no 
man to attend upon his Muse. And were not already the Antients 
too much trod on, we could name famous wits who served far meaner 
Masters than Ben Johnson. For, none vers’d in Letters but know 
the wise sop was born and bred a wretched slave ; Lucian a Stone- 
cutter ; Virgil himself begotten by a Basket-maker, born in a ditch, 
and then preferred ἴο an under Groom in the stable ; nay, (to instance 
in our Authors own order) Nevius the Comedian a Captains mans 
man; Plautus servant to a poor Baker, Terence a slave as well as 
Zisop ; and (which for our purpose is most of all) our Authors own 
Master handled the Trowel before he grew acquainted with Se:anus 
or Catiline. 


From Five New Playes of Richard Brome, edited by Alexander Brome, 
1659, A4, A5. 


XV. THE HON. R. BOYLE 


In the Epistle Dedicatory to Some Considerations Touching the Style 
of the Holy Scriptures, 1661, a3, he writes: 


To which purpose I might offer you divers more serious Instances, 
but shall only at present (a little to Divert you,) take this occasion 
to tell you, that Ben. Johnson passionately complaining to a learned 
acquaintance of mine, that a Man of the long Robe, whom his Wit 
had rais’d to great Dignities and Power, had Refused to grant him 
some very Valuable thing he had Begg’d of him, concluded with 
saying with an upbrading Tone and Gesture to my Friend; Why the 
ungratefull Wretch knows very well, that before he came to Preferment, 
I was the Man that made him Relish Horace. 


XVI. THOMAS FULLER 


ENIAMIN JOHNSON was born in this City. Though I cannot with 

all my industrious inquiry find him in his cradle, I can fetch him 
from his long coats. When a little child, he lived in Harts-horn-lane 
near Charing-cross, where his Mother married a Bricklayer for her 
Second husband. 


ee 
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He was first bred in a private school in Saint Martins Church ; 
then in Westminster school, witness his own *Epigram ; 


Camden, most reverend Head, to whom I owe 

All that I am in Arts, all that I know. 

How nothing’s that, to whom my Country owes 

The great renown and Name wherewith she goes, &c. 


He was Statutably admitted into Saint Johns-colledge in Cambridge, 
(as many years after incorporated a honorary Member of Christ- 
church in Oxford) where he continued but few weeks for want of 
further maintenance, being fain to return to the trade of his father- 
in-law. And let them blush not that have, but those who have not 
a lawful calling. He help’d in the building of the new structure of 
Lincolns-Inn, when having a Tyowell in his hand, he had a book in 
his pocket. 

Some gentlemen pitying that his parts should be buried under the 
rubbish of so mean a Calling, did by their bounty manumise him 
freely to follow his own ingenuous inclinations. Indeed his parts 
were not so ready to run of themselves as able to answer the spur, so 
that it may be truly said of him, that he had an Elaborate wit wrought 
out by his own industry. He would sit silent in learned company, 
and suck in (besides wine) their several humors into his observation. 
What was ove in others, he was able to refine to himself. 

He was paramount in the Dramatique part of Poetry, and taught 
the Stage an exact conformity to the laws of Comedians. His 
comedies were above the Volge, (which are only tickled with down- 
right obscenity), and took not so well at the first stroke as at the 
rebound, when beheld the second time; yea, they willendure reading, 
and that with due commendation, so long as either ingenuity or 
learning are fashionable in our Nation. If his later be not so spriteful 
and vigorous as his first pieces, all that are old will, and all that 
desire to be old, should excuse him therein. 

He was not very happy in his children, and most happy in those 
which died first, though none lived to survive him. This he bestowed 
as part of an Epitaph on his eldest son, dying in infancy. 


* Rest in soft peace and Ask’d, say here doth lye, 
Ben Johnson his best piece of poetry. 


He died Anno Domini 1638. And was buried about the Belfry. in 
the Abby-church at Westminster. 


From The History of the Worthies of England, 1662, ‘Westminster’, 


Pp. 243. ᾿ ᾿ 
* Epigram 14. * Epigram 45. 
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Shakespeare and Jonson 


Many were the wit-combates betwixt him and Ben Johnson, which 
two I behold like a Spanish great Gallion, and an English man of 
War; Master Johnson (like the former) was built far higher in 
Learning; Solid, but Slow in his performances. Shake-spear, with 
the English man of War, lesser in bulk, but lighter in satling, could 
turn with all tides, tack about and take advantage of all winds, by 
the quickness of his Wit and Invention. 


Ibid., ‘Warwickshire’, p. 126. 


XVII. MARGARET, MARCHIONESS (AFTERWARDS 
DUCHESS) OF NEWCASTLE 
i. Jonson’s reading 
Never heard any man Read Well but my Husband, and have 


heard him say, he never heard any man Read Well but B. J. 
and yet he hath heard many in his Time. 

From CCXI. Sociable Letiervs, 1674, letter clxxiii, pp. 362-3. 

ii. Jonson’s plays 
Ikewise my Playes may be Condemned, because they follow not 
the Antient Custome, as the learned sayes, which is, that all 

Comedies should be so ordered and composed, as nothing should be 
presented therein, but what may be naturally, or usually practiced 
or Acted in the World in the compass of one day; truly in my 
opinion those Comedies would be very flat and dull, and neither 
profitable nor pleasant, that should only present the actions of one 
day; for though Ben. Johnson as I have heard was of that opinion, 
that a Comedy cannot be good, nor is a natural or true Comedy, if 
it should present more than one dayes action, yet his Comedies that 
he hath published, could never be the actions of one day; for could 
any rational person think that the whole play of the Fox could be 
the action of one day? or can any rational person think that the 
Alchymist could be the action of one day? as that so many several 
_ Cozenings could be Acted in one day, by Captain Face and Doll 
Common ; and could the Alchymist make any believe that they could 
make gold in one day? could they burn so many Coals, and draw 
the purses of so many, or so often from one person,,in one day? 
and the like is in all his Playes, not any of them presents the actions 
of one day, although it were a day at the Poles, but of many dayes, 
nay I may say some years. 

From Playes, 1662, A4. 
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lil. 4 General Prologue to all my Playes. 
Oble Spectators, do not think to see 


Such Playes, that’s like Ben. Johnsons Alchymie, 


Nor Fox, nor Silent Woman: for those Playes 

Did Crown the Author with exceeding praise; 
They were his Master-pieces, and were wrought 
By Wits Invention, and his labouring thought, 
And his Experience brought Materials store, 

His reading several Authors brought much more: 
What length of time he took those Playes to write, 
I cannot guess, not knowing his Wits flight ; 

But I have heard, Ben. Johnsons Playes came forth, 
To the Worlds view, as things of a great worth; 
Like Forein Emperors, which do not appear 

Unto their Subjects, above once a year; 

So did Ben. Johnsons Playes so rarely pass, 

As one might think they long a writing was. 


As for Ben. Johnsons brain, it was so strong, 


He could conceive, or judge, what’s right, what’s wrong: 


His Language plain, significant and free, 

And in the English Tongue, the Masterie: 

Yet Gentle Shakespear had a fluent Wit, 
Although less Learning, yet full well he writ; 
For all his Playes were writ by Natures light, 
Which gives his Readers, and Spectators sight. 
But Noble Readers, do not think my Playes, 
Are such as have been writ in former daies; 

As Johnson, Shakespear, Beaumont, Fletcher writ ; 


Mine want their Learning, Reading, Language, Wit: 


The Latin phrases I could never tell, 

But Johnson could, which made him write so well. 
Greek, Latin Poets, I could never read, 

Nor their Historians, but our English Speed ; 

I could not steal their Wit, nor Plots out take; 

All my Playes Plots, my own poor brain did make: 
From Plutarchs story I ne’r took a Plot, 

Nor from Romances, nor from Don Quixot,.... 


Ibid., A7. 
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XVIII. RICHARD FLECKNOE 
The Elizabethan Stage 


N this time were Poets and Actors in their greatest flourish, 

Johnson, Shakespeare, with Beaumont and Fletcher their Poets, 
and Field and Burbidge their Actors. 

For Playes, Shakespear was one of the first, who inverted the 
Dramatick Stile, from dull History to quick Comedy, upon whom 
Johnson refin’d. .. . 

To compare our English Dramatick Poets together (without taxing 
them) Shakespear excelled in a natural Vein, Fletcher in Wit, and 
Johnson in Gravity and ponderousness of Style; whose onely fault 
was, he was too elaborate; and had he mixt less erudition with his 
Playes, they had been more pleasant and delightfull then they are. 
Comparing him with Shakespear, you shall see the difference betwixt 
Nature and Art; and with Fletcher, the difference between Wit and 
Judgement: Wit being an exuberant thing, like Nilus, never more 
commendable then when it overflowes ; but Judgement a stayed and 
reposed thing, alwayes containing it self within its bounds and limits, 


From A Short Discourse of the English Stage, appended to Love’s 
Kingdom, 1664, G5, G6. 


XIX. EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON 


Hilst he was only a student of the law, and stoode at gaze 

and irresolute what course of life to take, his chiefe acquaint- 
ance were Ben. Iohnson, Iohn Selden, Charles Cotton, Iohn Vaughan, 
St Kellum Digby, Thomas May and Tho: Carew, and some others 
of eminent facultyes in there seuerall wayes. Ben Iohnsons name 
can neuer be forgotten, haueinge by his uery good learninge, and the 
seuerity of his nature, and manners, uery much reformed the Stage 
ἃ indeedé the English poetry it selfe; his naturall aduantages were 
judgement to order and gouerne fancy, rather then excesse of fancy, 
his productions beinge slow and upon deliberaéon, yett then abound- 
inge with greate witt and fancy, and will lyue accordingly, and surely 
as he did exceedingly exalte the english language, in eloquence, pro- 
priety, and masculyne expressions, so he was the best iudge of, and 
fittest to prescribe rules to poetry and poetts, of any man who had 
lyued with or before him, or since, if Mt Cowly had not made a flight 
beyounde all men, with that modesty yett to own much of his to the 
example and learninge of Ben. Iohnson: His conuersation was uery 
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good and with the men of most note, and he had for many yeares 
an extraordinary kindnesse for Mt Hyde, till he founde he betooke 
himselfe to businesse, which he belieued ought never to be preferred 
before his company: He lyved to be very old, and till the Palsy 
made a deepe impression upon his body and his minde. 


From the manuscript Life of Edward, Earle of Clarendon, 1668-70, 
Bodleian MS. Clarendon 123, p. 48. 


XX. JOHN DRYDEN 


1. Fonson and the Ancients 


N the mean time I must desire you to take notice, that the greatest 

man of the last age (Ben. Johnson) was willing to give place to 
them in all things: He was not onely a professed Imitator of Horace, 
but a learned Plagiary of all the others; you track him every where 
in their Snow: If Horace, Lucan, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca, and 
Juvenal, had their own from him, there are few serious thoughts 
which are new in him; you will pardon me therefore if I presume 
he lov’d their fashion when he wore their cloaths. 


From Of Dramatick Poesie, an Essay, 1668, p. 14. 


i. On Humour in Tragedy 


I have taken notice but of one Tragedy of ours, whose Plot has 
that uniformity and unity of design in it which I have commended 
in the French; and that is Rollo, . . . you see it founded upon the 
truth of History, . . . and you see in some places a little farce mingled, 
which is below the dignity of the other parts; and in this all our 
Poets are extreamly peccant, even Ben. Johnson himself in Sejanus 
and Catiline has given us this Oleo of a Play; this unnatural mixture 
of Comedy and Tragedy, which to me sounds just as ridiculously as 
the History of David with the merry humours of Golias. In Sejanus 
you may take notice of the Scene betwixt Livia and the Physician, 
which is a pleasant Satyre upon the artificial helps of beauty: In 
Catiline you may see the Parliament of Women ; the little envies of 
them to one another; and all that passes betwixt Curio and Fulvia: 
Scenes admirable in their kind, but of an ill mingle with the rest. 


Ibid., pp. 30-1. 
iii. Narrations in Plays 


We find Ben. Johnson using them in his Magnetick Lady, where 
one comes out from Dinner, and relates the quarrels and disorders 
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of it to save the undecent appearing of them on the Stage, and to 
abreviate the Story: and this in express imitation of Terence, who 
had done the same before him in his Eunuch, where Pythias makes 
the like relation of what had happen’d within at the Souldiers enter- 
tainment. The relations likewise of Sejanus’s death, and the pro- 
digies before it are remarkable ; the one of which was hid from sight 
to avoid the horror and tumult of the representation ; the other to 
shun the introducing of things impossible to be believ’d. 


Ibid., p. 35. 


iv. Unity of Design in Plays 


Tis evident that the more the persons are, the greater will be the 
variety of the Plot. If then the parts are manag’d so regularly that 
the beauty of the whole be kept intire, and that the variety become 
not a perplex’d and confus’d mass of accidents, you will find it 
infinitely pleasing to be led in a labyrinth of design, where you see 
some of your way before you, yet discern not the end till you arrive 
at it. And that all this is practicable, I can produce for examples 
many of our English Playes: as the Maids Tragedy, the Alchymist, 
the Silent Woman; I was going to have named the Fox, but that the 
unity of design seems not exactly observ’d in it; for there appears 


two actions in the Play; the first naturally ending with the fourth | 


Act; the second forc’d from it in the fifth: which yet is the less to 
be condemn’d in him, because the disguise of Volpone, though it 
suited not with his character as a crafty or covetous person, agreed 
well enough with that of a voluptuary: and by it the Poet gain’d 
the end he aym’d at, the punishment of Vice, and the reward of 


Virtue, which that disguise produc’d. So that to judge equally οὗ 


it, it was an excellent fifth Act, but not so naturally proceeding 
from the former. 


Ibid., pp. 41-2. 
v. Unity of Place 


But for death, that it ought not to be represented, I have . . . the 
authority of Ben. Johnson, who has forborn it in his Tragedies ; for 
both the death of Sejanus and Catiline are related: though in the 
latter I cannot but observe one irregularity of that great Poet: he 
has remov’d the Scene in the same Act, from Rome to Catiline’s 


Army, and from thence again to Rome; and besides, has allow’d a 


very inconsiderable time, after Catilines Speech, for the striking of 
the battle, and the return of Petreius, who is to relate the event of 


it to the Senate: which I should not animadvert upon him, who was _ 
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otherwise a painful observer of τὸ πρέπον, or the decorum of the 
Stage, if he had not us’d extream severity in his judgment upon the 
incomparable Shakespeare for the same fault. 
Ibid., p. 43. 
vi. French Models 


We have borrow’d nothing from them; our Plots are weav’d in 
English Loomes: we endeavour therein to follow the variety and 
greatness of characters which are deriv’d to us from Shakespeare and 
Fletcher: the copiousness and well-knitting of the intrigues we have 
from Johnson, and for the Verse it self we have English Presidents 
of elder date then any of Corneille’s Playes: .. . I can show in Shake- 
speare, many Scenes of rhyme together, and the like in Ben. Johnsons 
Tragedies: In Catiline and Sejanus sometimes thirty or forty lines; 
I mean besides the Chorus, or the Monologues, which by the way, 
show’d Ben. no enemy to this way of writing, especially if you look 
upon his sad Shepherd which goes sometimes upon rhyme, some- 
times upon blanck Verse, like an Horse who eases himself upon Trot 
and Amble. 


Ibid., p. 46. 
vil. Appreciation of Fonson 


As for Johnson, to whose Character I am now arriv’d, if we look 
upon him while he was himself, (for his last Playes were but his 
dotages) 1 think him the most learned and judicious Writer which 
any Theater ever had. He was a most severe Judge of himself as 
well as others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it. In his works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Wit and Language, and Humour also in some measure we had before 
him ; but something of Art was wanting to the Drama till he came. 
He manag’d his strength to more advantage then any who preceded 
him. You seldome find him making Love in any of his Scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the Passions; his genius was too sullen and 
saturnine to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such an height. Humour was his 
proper Sphere, and in that he delighted most to represent Mechanick 
people. He was deeply conversant in the Ancients, both Greek and 
Latine, and he borrow’d boldly from them: there is scarce a Poet 
or Historian among the Roman Authours of those times whom he 
has not translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has done his 
Robberies so openly, that one may see he fears not to be taxed by 
any Law. He invades Authours like a Monarch, and what would 
be theft in other Poets, is onely victory in him. With the spoils of 
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these Writers he so represents old Rome to us, in its Rites, Cere- 
monies and Customs, that if one of their Poets had written either 
of his Tragedies, we had seen less of it then in him. If there was 
any fault in his Language, ’twas that he weav’d it too closely and 
laboriously in his serious Playes; perhaps too, he did a little to 
much Romanize our Tongue, leaving the words which he translated 
almost as much Latine as he found them: wherein though he 
learnedly followed the Idiom of their language, he did not enough 
comply with ours. If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must 
acknowledge him the more correct Poet, but Shakespeare the greater 
wit. Shakespeare was the Homer, or Father of our Dramatick Poets; 
Johnson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing; I admire 
him, but I love Shakespeare. To conclude of him, as he has given 
us the most correct Playes, so in the precepts which he has laid 
down in his Discoveries, we have as many and profitable Rules for 
perfecting the Stage as any wherewith the French can furnish us. 


Ibid., pp. 49, 50. Followed by an ‘Examen of the Silent Woman’, 
Ppp. 50-5, the intrigue of which ‘is the greatest and most noble of any 
pure unmix’d Comedy in any Language’. This is memorable as being 
the first example of a sustained criticism of an Elizabethan play. 


vill. Examen of the Silent Woman 


To begin first with the length of the Action, it is so far from 
exceeding the compass of a Natural day, that it takes not up an 
Artificial one. ’Tis all included in the limits of three hours and an 
half, which is no more than is requir’d for the presentment on the 
Stage. A beauty perhaps not much observ’d; if it had, we should 
not have look’d on the Spanish Translation of five hours with so 
much wonder. The Scene of it is laid in London; the latitude of 
place is almost as little as you can imagine; for it lies all within the 
compass of two Houses, and after the first Act, in one. The con- 
tinuity of Scenes is observ’d more than in any of our Plays, excepting 
his own Fox and Alchymist. They are not broken above twice or 
thrice at most in the whole Comedy, and in the two best of Corneille’s 
Plays, the Cid and Cinna, they are interrupted once apiece. The 
action of the Play is intirely one; the end or aim of which is the 
setling of Morose’s Estate on Dauphine. The Intrigue of it is the 
greatest and most noble of any pure unmix’d Comedy in any Lan- 
guage: you see in it many persons of various characters and humours, 
and all delightful: As first, Movose, or an old Man, to whom all noise 
but his own talking is offensive. Some who would be thought 
Criticks, say this humour of his is forc’d: but to remove that objec- 
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tion, we may consider him first to be naturally of a delicate hearing, 
as many are to whom all sharp sounds are unpleasant ; and secondly, 
we may attribute much of it to the peevishness of his Age, or the 
wayward authority of an old man in his own house, where he may 
make himself obeyed; and to this the Poet seems to allude in his 
name Morose. Besides this, I am assur’d from divers persons, that 
Ben Johnson was actually acquainted with such a man, one alto- 
gether as ridiculous as he is here represented. Others say it is not 
enough to find one man of such an humour; it must be common to 
more, and the more common the more natural. To prove this, they 
instance in the best of Comical Characters, Falstaff: ... The descrip- 
tion of these humours, drawn from the knowledge and observation 
of particular persons was the peculiar genius and talent of Ben 
Johnson;... 

Besides Morose, there are at least 9 or τὸ different Characters and 
humours in the Silent Woman, all which persons have several con- 
cernments of their own, yet are all us’d by the Poet, to the conducting 
of the main design to perfection. I shall not waste time in com- 
mending the writing of this Play, but I will give you my opinion, 
that there is more wit and acuteness of Fancy in it then in any of 
Ben Johnson’s. Besides, that he has here describ’d the conversation 
of Gentlemen in the persons of Trwe-wit, and his Friends, with more 
gayety, ayre and freedom, then in the rest of his Comedies. For the 
contrivance of the Plot ’tis extream elaborate, and yet withal easie ; 
for the λύσις, or untying of it, tis so admirable, that when it is done, 
no one of the Audience would think the Poet could have miss’d it; 
and yet it was conceal’d so much before the last Scene, that any 
other way would sooner have enter’d into your thoughts. But I 
dare not take upon me to commend the Fabrick of it, because it is 
altogether so full of Art, that I must unravel every Scene in it to 
commend it as I ought. And this excellent contrivance is still the 
more to be admir’d, because ’tis Comedy where the persons are onely 
of common rank, and their business private, not elevated by passions 
or high concernments as in serious Plays. Here every one is a proper 
Judge of all he sees; nothing is represented but that with which he 
daily converses: so that by consequence all faults lie open to dis- 
covery, and few are pardonable. ’Tis this which Horace has judi- 
ciously observ’d: 


Creditur ex medio quia res arcessit habere 
Sudoris minimum, sed habet Com(oyedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto venice minus.— 


But our Poet, who was not ignorant of these difficulties, had 
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prevail’d himself of all advantages; as he who designs a large leap 
takes his rise from the highest ground. One of these advantages is 
that which Corneille has laid down as the greatest which can arrive 
to any Poem, and which he himself could never compass above thrice 
in all his Plays, wiz. the making choice of some signal and long- 
expected day, whereon the action of the Play is to depend. This 
day was that design’d by Dauphine for the setling of his Uncles 
Estate upon him; which to compass he contrives to marry him: 
that the marriage has been plotted by him long beforehand is made 
evident by what he tells Tvuwit in the second Act, that in one 
moment he had destroy’d what he had been raising many months. 

There is another artifice of the Poet, which I cannot here omit, 
because by the frequent practice of it in his Comedies, he has left 
it to us almost as a Rule, that is, when he has any Character or 
humour wherein he would shew a Coup de Maistre, or his highest 
skill ; he recommends it to your observation by a pleasant description 
of it before the person first appears. Thus, in Bartholmew-Fair he 
gives you the Pictures of Numps and Cokes, and in this those of 
Daw, Lafoole, Morose, and the Collegiate Ladies ; all which you hear 
describ’d before you see them. So that before they come upon the 
Stage you have a longing expectation of them, which prepares you 
to receive them favourably; and when they are there, even from 
their first appearance you are so far acquainted with them, that 
nothing of their humour is lost upon you. 

I will observe yet one thing further of this admirable Plot; the 
business of it rises in every Act. The second is greater than the first ; 
the third than the second, and so forward to the fifth. There too 
you see, till the very last Scene, new difficulties arising to obstruct 
the action of the Play; and when the Audience is brought into 
despair that the business can naturally be effected, then, and not 
before, the discovery is made. But that the Poet might entertain 
you with more variety all this while, he reserves some new Characters 
to show you, which he opens not till the second and third Act. In 
the second Morose, Daw, the Barber and Otter; in the third the 
Collegiate Ladies: All which he moves afterwards in by-walks, or 
under-Plots, as diversions to the main design, least it should grow 
tedious, though they are still naturally joyn’d with it, and some- 
where or other subservient to it. Thus, like a skilful Chest-player, 
by little and little he draws out his men, and makes his pawns of 
use to his greater persons. 

If this Comedy, and some others of his, were translated into 
French Prose (which would now be no wonder to them, since Moliere 
has lately given them Plays out of Verse which have not displeas’d 
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them) I believe the controversie would soon be decided betwixt the 
two Nations, even making them the Judges. 


Ibid., pp. 50-5. 
ix. Humour 


The Ancients had little of it in their Comedies; for the τὸ γελοῖον 
of the old Comedy, of which Aristophanes was chief, was not so 
much to imitate a man, as to make the people laugh at some odd 
conceit, which had commonly somewhat of unnatural or obscene in 
it. Thus when you see Socrates brought upon the Stage, you are not 
to imagine him made ridiculous by the imitation of his actions, but 
rather by making him perform something very unlike himself: some- 
thing so childish and absurd, as by comparing it with the gravity 
of the true Socrates, makes a ridiculous object for the Spectators. 
In their new Comedy which succeeded, the Poets sought indeed to 
express the ἦθος, as in their Tragedies the πάθος of Mankind. But 
this ἦθος contain’d onely the general Characters of men and manners ; 
as old men, Lovers, Servingmen, Courtizans, Parasites, and such 
other persons as we see in their Comedies ; all which they made alike: 
that is, one old man or Father; one Lover, one Courtizan so like 
another, as if the first of them had begot the rest of every Sort: 
Ex homine hunc natum dicas. The same custome they observ’d like- 
wise in their Tragedies. As for the French, though they have the 
word Juwmeur among them, yet they have small use of it in their 
Comedies, or Farces; they being but ill imitations of the vidiculum, 
or that which stirr’d up laughter in the old Comedy. But among 
the English ’tis otherwise: where by humour is meant some extrava- 
gant habit, passion, or affection ; particular . . . to some one person: 
by the oddness of which, he is immediately distinguish’d from the 
rest of men; which being lively and naturally represented, most 
frequently begets that malicious pleasure in the Audience which is 
testified by laughter: as all things which are deviations from common 
customs are ever the aptest to produce it: though by the way this 
- laughter is onely accidental, as the person represented is Fantastick 
or Bizarre; but pleasure is essential to it, as the imitation of what 
is natural. The description of these humours, drawn from the know- 
ledge and observation of particular persons, was the peculiar genius 
and talent of Ben. Johnson. 


Ibid., pp. 52-3. 
x. Wit and Fudgement 


As I pretend not that I can write humour, so none of (my Con- 
temporaries) can reasonably pretend to have written it as they 
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ought. Johnson was the only man of all Ages and Nations who has 
perform’d it well; and that but in three or four of his Comedies: the 
rest are but a Crambe bis cocta; the same humours a little vary’d 
and written worse: neither was it more allowable in him, than it is 
in our present Poets, to represent the follies of particular persons; 
of which many have accus’d him. Parcere personis dicere de vitiis 
is the rule of Plays. ... 

But Ben. Johnson is to be admir’d for many excellencies ; and can 
be tax’d with fewer failings than any English Poet. I know I have 
been accus’d as an enemy of his writings; but without any other 
reason than that I do not admire him blindly, and without looking 
into his imperfections. For why should he only be exempted from 
those frailties, from which Homer and Virgil are not free? Or why 
should there be any 7256 dixit in our Poetry, any more than there 
is in our Philosophy? I admire and applaud him where I ought: 
those who do more do but value themselves in their admiration of 
him: and, by telling you they extoll Ben. Johnson’s way, would 
insinuate to you that they can practice it. For my part I declare 
that I want judgement to imitate him: and shou’d think it a great 
impudence in my self to attempt it. To make men appear pleasantly 
ridiculous on the Stage was . . . his talent; and in that he needed 
not the acumen of wit, but that of judgement. Some ingenious men, 
for whom I have a particular esteem, have thought I have much 
injur’d Ben. Johnson when I have not allow’d his wit to be extra- 
ordinary: but they confound the notion of what is witty with what 
is pleasant. That Ben. Johnson’s Playes were pleasant he must want 
reason who denyes: But that pleasantness was not properly wit, or 
the sharpness of conceit ; but the natural imitation of folly: which 
I confess to be excellent in it’s kind, but not to be of that kind which 
they pretend. Yet if we will believe Quintilian in his Chapter de 
Movendo risu, he gives his opinion of both in these following words. 
Stulia reprehendere facillimum est; nam per se sunt ridicula: & a 
derisu non procul abest risus: sed rem urbanam facit aliqua ex nobis 
adjectio. 

And some perhaps wou’d be apt to say of Johnson as it was said 
of Demosthenes; Non displicuisse illi jocos, sed non contigisse, 1 will 
not deny but that I approve most the mixt way of Comedy; that 
which is neither all wit, nor all humour, but the result of both. 
Neither so little of humour as Fletcher shews, nor so little of love 
and wit, as Johnson. Neither all cheat, with which the best Playes 
of the one are fill’d, nor all adventure, which is the common practice 
of the other. I would have the characters well chosen, and kept 
distant from interfering with each other ; which is more than Fletcher 
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or Shakespear did: but I would have more of the Urbana, venusta, 
salsa, faceta and the rest which Quintilian reckons up as the orna- 
ments of wit; and these are extremely wanting in Ben. Johnson. 

..._[ think there’s no folly so great in any Poet of our Age as the 
superfluity and wast of wit was in some of our predecessors: parti- 
cularly we may say of Fletcher and of Shakespear, what was said of 
Ovid, In omni ejus ingenio, facilius quod rejici, quam quod adjict 

potest, invenies. The contrary of which was true in Virgil and our 
incomparable Johnson. 

«ον Neither is all kind of wit proper in the mouth of every ingenious 
person. A witty Coward and a witty Brave must speak differently. 
Falstaffe and the Lyar,! speak not like Don John in the Chances, and 
Valentine in Wit without Money, And Johnson’s Truwit in the Silent 
Woman, is a Character different from all of them. Yet it appears 
that this one Character of Wit was more difficult to the Author, than 
all his images of humour in the Play: For those he could describe 
and manage from his observation of men; this he has taken, at least 
a part of it, from books: witness the Speeches in the first Act, trans- 
lated verbatim out of Ovid de Arte Amandi. To omit what afterwards 
he borrowed from the sixth Satyre of Juvenal against Women. 


From the preface to An Evening’s Love, ov The Mock-Astrologey, 1671, 
a, a2r. 


xi. The punishment of vice in comedy 


‘Tis charg’d upon me that I make debauch’d persons . . . happy 
in the conclusion of my Play; against the Law of Comedy, which is 
to reward virtue and punish vice. I answer first, that I know no 
such law to have been constantly observ’d in Comedy, either by the 
Ancient or Modern Poets. [Terence and Plautus are cited.] Ben. 
Johnson himself, after whom I may be proud to erre, has given me 
more than once the example of it. That in the Alchemist is notorious, 
where Face, after having contriv’d and carried on the great cozenage 
of the Play, and continued in it without repentance to the last, is 
not only forgiven by his Master, but inrich’d by his consent, with 
the spoiles of those whom he had cheated. And, which is more, his 
Master himself, a grave man, and a Widower, is introduc’d taking 
his Man’s counsel, debauching the Widow first, in hope to marry her 
afterward. In the Silent Woman, Dauphine, (who with the other two 
Gentlemen, is of the same Character with my Celadon in the Maiden 
Queen, and with Wildblood in this) professes himself in love with all 
the Collegiate Ladies: and they likewise are all of the same Character 


I Corneille’s Doranite. 


Io 
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with each other, excepting only Madam Ofter, who has something 
singular:) yet this naughty Dauphine is crown’d in the end with the 
possession of his Uncles Estate, and with the hopes of enjoying all 
his Mistresses. And his friend Mr. Truwit (the best Character of a 
Gentleman which Ben. Johnson ever made) is not asham’d to pimp 
for him. 


From the preface to An Evening’s Love, or The Mock-Astrologer, 1671, 
a2v. 


xil. Bartholomew Fair 


In Bartholomew-Fair, or the Lowest kind of Comedy, that degree 
of heightning is used, which is proper to set off that Subject: ’tis 
true the Author was not there to go out of Prose, as he does in his 
higher Arguments of Comedy, The Fox and Alchymist; yet he does 
so raise his matter in that Prose, as to render it delightful; which 
he could never have performed, had he only said or done those very 
things that are daily spoken or practised in the Fair: for then the 
Fair it self would be as full of pleasure to an ingenious person as 
the Play; which we manifestly see it is not. But he hath made an 
excellent Lazar of it ; the Copy is of price, though the Original be vile. 


A Defence of an Essay of Dramatique Poesie, prefixed to The Indian 
Emperour, 2nd edition, 1668, pp. 6, 7. 


xiii. Mechanic humour 


They, who have best succeeded on the Stage, 
Have still conform’d their Genius to their Age. 
Thus Jonson did Mechanique humour show, 
When men were dull, and conversation low. 

Then, Comedy was faultlesse, but ’twas course: 
Cobbs Tankard was a jest, and Ofter’s horse. 

And as their Comedy, their love was mean; 
Except, by chance, in some one labour’d Scene, 
Which must attone for an ill-written Play. 

They rose; but at their height could seldome stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first commer sped ; 
And they have kept it since, by being dead, 

But were they now to write when Critiques weigh 
Each Line, and ev’ry word, throughout a Play, 
None of ’em, no not Jonson, in his height 

Could pass, without allowing grains for weight. 
Think it not envy that these truths are told, 

Our Poet’s not malicious, but he’s bold. 
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*Tis not to brand ’em that their faults are shown, 
But, by their errours, to excuse his own. 
If Love and Honour now are higher rais’d, 
’Tis not the Poet, but the Age is prais’d. 
Wit’s now arriv’d to a more high degree ; 
Our native Language more refin’d and free. 
Our Ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those Poets writ... . 
From the epilogue to the second part of The Conquest of Granada by 
the Spaniards, 1672, p. 159. 


xiv. Fonson’s faults of language 


But it is not their Plots which I meant principally to tax: I was: 


speaking of their Sence and Language, and I dare almost challenge 
any man to show mea page together, which is correct in both (Shake- 
speare and Fletcher). As for Ben. Johnson, I am loath to name him, 
because he is a most Judicious Writer; yet he very often falls into 
these errors. And I once more beg the Readers pardon, for accusing 
him of them. Onely let him consider that I live in an age where my 
least faults are severely censur’d: and that I have no way left to 
extenuate my failings but by showing as great in those whom we 
admire. 


Cadimus, inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis. 


I cast my eyes but by chance on Catzline; and in the three or four 
first pages, found enough to conclude that Johnson writ not cor- 
rectly. 
Let the long lid seeds 
Of treason in thee, now shoot forth in deeds 
Ranker than horrour. 


In reading some bombast speeches of Macbeth, which are not to be 
understood, he us’d to say that it was horrour, and I am much 
afraid that this is so. 

Thy parricide, late on thy only Son, 

After his mother, to make empty way 

For thy last wicked Nuptials, worse than they 

That blaze that act of thy incestuous l1fe, 

Which gain’d thee at once a daughter and a wife. 


The Sence is here extreamly perplex’d: and I doubt the word They 
is false Grammar. 


And be free 
Not Heaven it self from thy impiety. 
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A Synchysis, or ill placing of words, of, which Tully so much com- 
plains in Oratory. 


The Waves, and Dens of beasts cou’d not receive 
The bodies that those Souls were frighted from. 


The Preposition in the end of the sentence; a common fault with 
him, and which I have but lately observ’d in my own writings. 


What all the several ills that visit earth 
Plague, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The Sword nor surfetts, let thy fury do. 


Here are both the former faults: for, besides that the Preposition 
unto, is plac’d last in the verse, and at the half period, and is 
redundant, there is the former Synchysis, in the words (The Sword 
nor Surfeits) which in construction ought to have been plac’d before 
the other. 

Catiline says of Cethegus, that for his sake he would 


Go on upon the Gods; kiss Lightning, wrest 
The Engine from the Cyclops, and give fire 
At face of a full clowd, and stand his ire. 


To go on upon, is onely to go on twice. To give fire at face of a full 
cloud, was not understood in his own time: (and stand his 176) 
besides the antiquated word 176 there is the Article His, which makes 
false construction: and Giving fire at the face of a cloud, is a perfect 
image of shooting, however it came to be known in those daies to 
Catiline. 

-------------------- others there are 

Whom Envy to the state draws and pulls on, 

For Contumelies receiv’d; and such are sure ones. 


Ones in the plural Number: but that is frequent with him; for he 
sayes, not long after. 


Cesar and Crassus; tf they be ill men, 
Are Mighty ones. 
Such Men they do not succour more the cause, &c. 


They redundant. 


Though Heav’n should speak with all his wrath at once, 
We should stand upright and unfear’ d. 


His is ill Syntax with Heaven: and by Unfear’d he means Unaffraid. 
_Words of a quite contrary signification. 


The Ports are open. 
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He perpetually uses Ports for Gates: which is an affected error in 
him, to introduce Latine by the loss of the English Idiom: as in the 
Translation of Tully's Speeches he usually does. 

Well placing of Words for the sweetness of pronunciation was not 
known till Mr. Waller introduc’d it: and therefore ’tis not to be 
wonder’d if Ben. Johnson has many such lines as these. 


But being bred up in his father’s needy fortunes, Brought up in’ 
sister's Prostitution, &c. 


But meanness of expression one would think not to be his error in 
a Tragedy, which ought to be more high and sounding than any 
other kind of Poetry, and yet amongst many others in Catiline I find 
these four lines together: 


So Asia, thou art cruelly even 

With us, for all the blows thee given: 
When we, whose Vertues conquer’d thee, 
Thus, by thy Vices, ruin’d be. 


Be there is false English for are: though the Rhyme hides it. 

But I am willing to close the Book, partly out of veneration to 
the Author, partly out of weariness to pursue an argument which 
is so fruitful in so small a compass. And what correctness, after 
this, can be expected from Shakespear or from Fletcher, who wanted 
that Learning and Care which Johnson had? 


From Defence of the Epilogue to The Conquest of Granada, 1672, 
pp. 164-7. 


xv. ‘Fonson’s Faults of Style 


For Ben. Johnson, the most Judicious of Poets, he always writ 
properly; and as the Character requir’d: and I will not contest 
farther with my Friends who call that Wit. It being very certain, 
that even folly it self, well represented, is Wit in a larger significa- 
tion: and that there is Fancy, as well as Judgement in it; though 
not so much or noble: because all Poetry being imitation, that of 
Folly is a lower exercise of Fancy, though perhaps as difficult as the 
other: for ’tis a kind of looking downward in the Poet; and repre- 
senting that part of Mankind which is below him. 

In these low Characters of Vice and Folly, lay the excellency of 
that inimitable Writer: who, when at any time, he aim’d at Wit, in 
the stricter sence, that is, Sharpness of Conceit, was forc’d either to 
borrow from the Ancients, as, to my knowledge he did very much 
from Plautus: or, when he trusted himself alone, often fell into 
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meanness of expression. Nay, he was not free from the lowest and 
most groveling kind of Wit, which we call clenches ; of which, Every 
Man in his Humour, is infinitely full, and, which is worse, the 
wittiest persons in the Drama speak them. His other Comedies are 
not exempted from them: will you give me leave to name some few? 
Asper,in which Character he personates himself (and he neither was, 
nor thought himself a fool.) exclaiming against the ignorant Judges 
of the Age, speaks thus. 


How monstrous and detested is’t, to see 

A fellow, that has neither Art nor Brain, 
Sit like an Aristarchus, ov Stark-Ass, 
Taking Mens Lines, with a Tobacco-Face, 
In Snuffe, &c. 


And presently after 


I mar’le whose wit ’twas to put a Prologue in yond Sackbut’s mouth ? 
they might well think he would be out of Tune, and yet you'd play upon 
him too. 


Will you have another of the same stamp? 
O, I cannot abide these limbs of Sattin, or rather Satan. 


But, it may be you will object that this was Asper, Mactlente, or, 
Carlo Buffone: you shall, therefore, hear him speak in his own per- 
son: and, that, in the two last lines, or sting of an Epigram; ’tis 
inscrib’d to Fine Grand: who, he says, was indebted to him for 
many things, which he reckons there: and concludes thus ; 


Forty things more, dear Grand, which you know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I’le pay you. 


This was then the mode of wit, the vice of the Age, and not Ben. 
Johnson’s, for you see, a little before him, that admirable wit, Sir 
Philip Sidney, perpetually playing with his words... . 

_ That the wit of this Age is much more Courtly, may easily be 
prov’d by viewing the Characters of Gentlemen which were written 
in the last. First, for Jonson, True-Wit in the Silent Woman, was 
his Master-piece, and Trwe-wit was a Scholar-like kind of man, a 
Gentleman with an allay of Pedantry: a man who seems mortifi’d 
to the world, by much reading. The best of his discourse, is drawn, 
not from the knowledge of the Town, but Books, and, in short, he 
would be a fine Gentleman, in an University. 


Ibid., pp. 170-2. 
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xvi. Prologue to the Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. 


As when a Tree’s cut down the secret root 

Lives under ground, and thence new Branches shoot, 

So, from old Shakespear’s honour’d dust, this day 

Springs up and buds a new reviving Play. 

Shakespear, who (taught by none) did first impart 5 
To Fletcher Wit, to labouring Johnson Art. 

He Monarch-like gave those his subjects law, 

And is that Nature which they paint and draw. 

Fletcher reach’d that which on his heights did grow, 

Whilst Johnson crept and gather’d all below. 10 
This did his Love, and this his Mirth digest: 

One imitates him most, the other best. 

If they have since out-writ all other men, 

"Tis with the drops which fell from Shakespear’s Pen. ... 


From The Tempest, adapted by Davenant and Dryden, 1670, Aq. 


XVI1L 
Observe the Town, and study well the Court ; 
For thither various Characters resort. 
Thus ‘twas great Johnson purchas’d his renown, 
And in his Art had borne away the Crown; 
If less desirous of the Peoples praise, 5 
He had not with low Farce debas’d his Playes; 
Mixing dull Buffoonry with Wit refin’d, 
And Harlequin with noble Terence joyn’d. 
When in the Fox I see the Tortois hist, 
I lose the Author of the Alchymist. 10 


From Boileau’s The Art of Poetry, trans. Soames and Dryden, 1683, 
Canto III, pp. 51-2. 


xviii. To my Dear Friend Mr. Congreve. 


Firm Dorique Pillars found Your solid Base: 

The Fair Corinthian Crowns the higher Space; 

Thus all below is Strength, and all above is Grace. 

In easie Dialogue is Fletcher’s Praise: 

He mov’d the mind, but had not power to raise. 5 
Great Johnson did by strength of Judgment please: 

Yet doubling Fletcher’s Force, he wants his Ease. 
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In differing Tallents both adorn’d their Age ; 

One for the Study, t’other for the Stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One match’d in Judgment, both o’er-match’d in Wit. 


An extract from the commendatory poem to Congreve’s The Double 


Dealer, 1694, a2’. 


xix. Prologue to lulius Cesar. 


In Country beauties, as we often see, 

Something that takes in their simplicity. 

Yet while they charm, they know not they are fair, 
And take, without the spreading of the Snare: 
Such Artless beauty, lies in Shakespears wit, — 
’Twas well, in spight of him, what e’re he writ. 

His Excellencies came, and were not sought ; ι 
His Words, like casual Atoms, made a thought: 
Drew up themselves in Rank and File, and writ, 
He wondring how the Devil it was such wit. 

Thus, like the drunken Tinker, in his Play, 

He grew a Prince, and never knew which way. 

He did not know what Trope or Figure meant, 
But, to perswade, is to be eloquent. 

So, in this Cesar, which to day you see, 

Tully ne’r spoke as he makes Antony. 

Those then that tax his Learning, are to blame; 
He knew the thing, but did not know the name. 
Great Iohnson did that Ignorance adore, 

And though he envi’d much, admir’d him more. 
The faultless Johnson, equally writ well, 

Shakespear made faults; but then did more excell: 
One close at Guard, like some old Fencer, lay; 
T’other more open, but he shew’d more play. 

In Imitation, Johnsons wit was shown, 

Heaven made his men; but Shakespear made his own, 
Wise Iohnson’s Talent in observing lay ; 

But others Follies still made up his play. 

He drew the like, in each elaborate line; 

But Shakespear, like a Master, did design. 

Iohnson with skill, dissected humane kind, 

And shew’d their faults, that they their faults might find: 
But then, as all Anatomists must do, 

He to the meanest of mankind did go, 

And took from Gibbets, such as he would show. 
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Both are so great, that he must boldly dare, 
Who both of ’em does judge, and both compare. 
If, amongst Poets, one more bold there be, 

The man that dare attempt in either way, is he. 


From Covent Garden Drollery, 1672. Dryden’s authorship is doubtful: 
see the careful discussion in G. Thorn-Drury’s edition, pp. 120-3. 


XXI. THOMAS SHADWELL 
1. 
Fo I had rather be Author of one Scene of Comedy, like some 
of Ben. Johnsons, then of all the best Plays of this kind that 
have been, or ever shall be written: Good Comedy requiring much 


more Wit and Judgment in the Writer, then any Rhiming, unnatural 
Plays can do. 


Preface to Psyche: a Tragedy, 1675, b. 


1. Humour. 


I have endeavour’d to represent variety of Humours (most of the 
persons of the Play differing in their Characters from one another) 
which was the practice of Ben Johnson, whom I think all Dramatick 
Poets ought to imitate, though none are like to come near; he being 
the onely person that appears to me to have made perfect Repre- 
sentations of Humane Life: most other Authors that I ever read, 
either have wilde Romantick Tales, wherein they strein Love and 
Honour to that Ridiculous height, that it becomes Burlesque: or in 
their lower Comcedies content themselves with one or two Humours 
at most, and those not near so perfect Characters as the admirable 
Johnson alwayes made, who never wrote Comedy without seven or 
eight considerable Humours. I never saw one except that of Falstaffe 
that was in my judgment comparable to any of Johnson’s consider- 
able Humours: You will pardon this digression when I tell you he 
is the man, of all the World, I most passionately admire for his 
Excellency in Drammatick-Poetry. 


From the preface to The Sullen Lovers, 1668, a2. 


ii. An Epilogue 
He Mighty Prince of Poets, learned BEN, 
Who alone div’d into the Minds of Men: 
Saw all their wandrings, all their follies knew, 
And all their vain fantastick passions drew, 
445.11 Min 
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In Images so lively and so true ; 

That there each Humorist himselfe might view. 
Vet onely lash’d the Errors of the Times, 

And ne’r expos’d the Persons, but the Crimes: 
And never car’d for private frowns, when he 
Did but chastise publick iniquitie. 

He fear’d no Pimp, no Pick-pocket, or Drab; 
He fear’d no Bravo, nor no Ruffian’s Stab. 
’Twas he alone true Humors understood, 

And with great Wit and Judgment made them good. 
A Humor is the Byas of the Mind, 

By which with violence ’tis one way inclin’d: 
It makes our Actions lean on one side still, 
And in all Changes that way bends the will. 
ΠΗ. 

He onely knew and represented right. 

Thus none but Mighty Johnson e’r could write. 
Expect not then, since that most flourishing Age, 
Of BEN. to see true Humor on the Stage. 

All that have since been writ, if they be scan’d, 
Are but faint Copies from that Master’s hand. 
Our Poet now, amongst those petty things, 
Alas, his too weak trifling humors brings. 

As much beneath the worst in Johnson’s Plays, 
As his great Merit is above our praise. 

For could he imitate that great Author right, 
He could with ease all Poets else out-write. 
But to out-go all other men, would be 

O Noble BEN! less than to follow thee... . 


From The Humorisis, 1671, pp. 79, 80. 


I cannot be of their opinion who think he wanted wit, I am sure, 
if he did, he was so far from being the most faultless, that he was 
the most faulty Poet of his time, but, it may be answered, that his 
Writings were correct, though he wanted fire; but I think flat and 
5 dull things are as incorrect, and shew as little Judgment in the Author, 
nay less than sprightly and mettled Nonsense does. But I think he 
had more true wit than any of his Contemporaries; that other men 
had sometimes things that seemed more fiery than his, was because 
they were placed with so many sordid and mean things about them, 


iv. Fonson’s Wit and Humour. 


το that they made a greater show. 
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Inter que verbum emicutt, si forté, decorum, 
Si versus paulo concinniyor, unus, & alter, 
Injuste totum ducit, venditque Poema. 


Nor can I think, to the writing of his humors (which were not 
onely the follies, but vices and subtleties of men) that wit was not ; 5 
required, but judgment; where, by the way, they speak as if judg- 
ment were a less thing than wit. But certainly it was meant other- 
wise by nature, who subjected wit to the government of judgment, 
which is the noblest faculty of the mind. Fancy rough-draws, but 
judgement smooths and finishes; nay judgment does in deed com- 20 
prehend wit, for no man can have that who has not wit. In fancy 
mad men equal, if not excel all others, and one may as well say 
that one of these mad men is as good a man as a temperate wiseman, 
as that one of the very fancyful Plays (admired most by Women) 
can be so good a Play as one of Johnson’s correct, and well-govern’d 25 
Comedies. 

The reason given by some, why Johnson needed not wit in writing 
humor, is, because humor is the effect of observation, and observa- 
tion the effect of judgment; but observation is as much necessary 
in all other Plays, as in Comedies of humor: For first, even in the 30 
highest Tragedies, where the Scene lies in Courts, the Poet must 
have observed the Customs of Courts, and the manner of conversing 
there, or he will commit many indecencies, and make his persons 
too rough and ill-bred for a Court.... 

If this argument (that the enemies of humor use) be meant in this 35 
sense, that a Poet, in the writing of a Fools Character, needs but 
have a man sit to him, and have his words and actions taken; in 
this case there is no need of wit. But ’tis most certain, that if we 
should do so, no one fool (though the best about the Town) could 
appear pleasantly upon the Stage, he would be there too dull a Fool, 45 
and must be helped out with a great deal of wit in the Author. 

I scruple not to call it so, first, because ’tis not your down-right Fool 
that is a fit Character for a Play, but like Sir John Dawe and Sir 
Amorous la Foole, your witty, brisk, aiery Fopps, that are Entre- 
prennants. Besides, wit in the Writer, (I think, without any ,, 
Authority for it) may be said to be the invention of remote and 
pleasant thoughts of what kind soever ; and there is as much occasion 
for such imaginations in the writing of a Curious Coxcomb’s part, 
as in writing the greatest Hero’s; and that which may be folly in 
the Speaker, may be so remote and pleasant, to require a great deal ,, 
of wit in the Writer. The most Excellent Johnson put wit into the 
mouths of the meanest of his people, and, which is infinitely difficult, 
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made it proper for em. And I once heard.a Person, of the greatest 
Wit and Judgement of the Age, say, that Bartholomew Fair (which 

55 consists most of low persons) is one of the Wittiest Plays in the 
World. 


From the preface to The Humorists, 1671, a3, 4, A reply to Dryden, 
no. x, above. 


XXII. EDWARD HOWARD 


i. The Second Prologue (to The Womens Conquest, 1671,) 
personated like Ben Fohnson rising from below. 


Ehold I Ben appear, your Poet once, 
That living durst a vengeance here denounce 
On all the Stages Crimes, and Judges dare 
To make my Wit their sense, or else their fear ; 
5 Thus have I left th’ Elizium Shades and Groves, 
The sacred Mansions of the Muses Loves, 
Where I my Bays till now unwither’d saw 
In my immortal Plays, that here gave Law. 
But now provok’d, the Muses quarrel take, 
το And from their call thus my appearance make ; 
Did I instruct you (well ne’re half an Age) 
To understand the Grandeur of the Stage, 
With the exactest rules of Comedy, 
Yet now y’are pleased with Wits low frippery, 
15 Admitting Farce, the trifling mode of France, 
T’infect you with fantastick ignorance, 
Forgetting ’twas your glory to behold 
Plays wisely form’d, such as I made of old; 
But by my Bays I swear, if you persist, 
20 And my Judicious Cautions hence resist, 
Tle next rise with the Furies from below, 
That scourge vile Poets there with Scorpions too, 
And with those circl’d, hiss at you, and them, 
Except the Scenes just Grandeur you redeem ; 
25 Thus for your Crimes, but what this day will be, 
The fate and merit of the Play you’l see; 
I scarce divine, nor did its Author raise 
Me by a Poets charm to give him praise. 
I never had an Ear was sooth’d by Rhime, 
30 Or flatter’d to protect a Writers crime. 
And might this Authors modesty offend, 
Should my Encomium here his Play commend; 
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Who now prevents it, whilest methinks I hear 

A whisper of his doubtings in my ear; 

His fears are many, there’s such Fate in Wit, 35 
That Plays from fortune more than merit hit, 

Whose Muse would blush for such a guilty chance, 

Since ’twere the bounty of your ignorance. 

But though your crimes in judgment he forbears, 

Take heed how Ben provok’d, once more appears. 40 


From The Womens Conquest, 1671, 037. 


il. Fonson’s greatness. 


After a violent attack on the ‘Scurrility, Bawdery and Prophaneness’ 


of the wits and poets of his day he continues: 


Yet with this stuff, they are ready to vye with all former com- 
mendable Writers: Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher and Johnson 
must be nothing with them, though such majestic strength of Wit 
and Judgement is due to their Dramatic Pieces. Of Johnson I dare 
affirm that he is yet unparallel’d by the world, and may be some 5 
succeeding Ages: He gave our English Tongue firmness, greatness, 
enlarged and improved it, without patching of French words to our 
speech, according to some of our modern Pens: insomuch that I 
question whether any of the Wit of the Latine Poets be more Terse 
and Eloquent in their Tongue, than this great and Learned Poet τὸ 
appears in ours. 


From an essay on Criticism and Censure quoted by F. 5. Boas in The 


_ Contemporary Review, August 1948, ‘Edward Howard’s Lyrics and 
Essays’. 


\ 


XXIII. EDWARD RAVENSCROFT 


To the Author of the New Veopia. 


Ow happy, Sir, was the last age 
When learned Johnson τα] ἃ the Stage 
That Strict observer of mankind. 
Men were the Books he read, and he 
Made the whole town his Librarie; τ 
Theatres were then the Schools 
Of good morality, where Knaves and Fools 
Their follies saw, and vices acted so, 
Shame, those made honester, these, wiser grow. 
In every Scene he writ we find 10 
With Pleasure Profit joyn’d, 
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And every Comedie 
He did intend 
An Errata Page should be, 
To show men faults and teach ’em how to mend. 


Great Ben thought it enough to swear 
That his were good 
Believe me so they are, 
Could we but find a man had as much wit 
To read and judg of them as he that writ. 


Commendatory verses prefixed to Edward Howard’s The Six days 
Adventure, or The New Utopia, 1671, a4. 


XXIV. APHRA BEHN 


Or waving the examination, why women having equal education 

with men, were not as capable of knowledge, of whatever sort, 
as well as they: I’l only say .. . that Plays have no great room for 
that which is mens great advantage over women, that is Learning: 
We all well know that the immortal Shakespears Playes (who was 
not guilty of much more of this than often falls to womens share) 
have better pleas’d the World than Johnsons works, though by the 
way ’tis said that Benjamin was no such Rabbi neither, for I am 
inform’d his learning was but Grammar high; (sufficient indeed to 
rob poor Salust of his best Orations) and it hath been observ’d, 
that they are apt to admire him most confoundedly, who have just 
such a scantling of it as he had; and I have seen a man the most 
severe of Johnsons Sect, sit with his Hat remov’d less than a hairs 
breadth from one sullen posture for almost three hours at the 
Alchymist ; who at that excellent Play of Harry the Fourth .. . hath 
very hardly kept his Doublet whole; but affectation hath always 
had a greater share both in the actions and discourse of men than 
truth and judgement have. 


From The Dutch Lover, 1673, Epistle to the Reader, a. 


XXV. ANONYMOUS 
Vpon Ben. Johnson’s Picture. 


Hus look’d, the Guide, and Raiser of the stage, 

Whom, first the Age saw Great, then he the Age; 
Johnson: in whom, those distant Parts (ne’r great 
But when divided) Judgment and Fancy met. 
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All was not Rapture; Nor (to shun that) Supine, 
(Like their dull works who put their Prose in Rime) 
But a just, Equal Heat, Each part inform’d 
Which, both at once, Beauty and strength adorn’d. 
Thy plaies were not only ith’ Action Seen, 
As when St. George, and Dragon Both, came in; 
And good Sr. Lancelot with his trenchard Blade, 
Broke the Gyants Head in earnest, and made 
The Boyes, and (wiser than the Boyes) the Men, 
Laugh, and cry out, Let’s ha’ that Jest agen! 
No; by itself, we could approve thy play, 
Though Bevis and the Champions were away. 
No General Muster came upon thy stage, 
No Piques, nor Errant Preniises did rage; 
No Batteries were made, nor did the Drum 
With direful Noise, Summon the Tyring Room, 
*Twas Peace in thy time Ben! Some Messenger 
Brought in th’Event, but carried off the War. 
Thou ne’r such Tragique words, or sense, didst choose 
Which did the People, and thy self amuse ; 
No Caytiff vile was plung’d in speckling Troubles 
Of Sinking Grief, rowld up in sevenfold Doubles 
Of plagues unvanquishable: Though thy Muse flew high 
And lessen’d to the City, some might descry, 
Thou, didst not alter Nature; Things came in 
Such as th’are Born, no Outrage wrong’d the scene: 
No Ship was cast away in Open Field ; 
No fort, in Person, did come in, and yield; 
Nor was’t all One to thee, which crost the Seas, 
The sad Ambassadour, or Tripoles ; 
Things had their just proportion, Colour, Light, 
Nature ne’r fell, nor Reason, both kept their F(l)ight. 
The Poets Fictions, though (thou) didst resign 
To Boyes, and Pedants; Thou didst not vex Each line 
With Harpyes, Gorgons, Hydra’s, Bears, and Goddesses, 
Beyond Tom Coryats works; or Homer’s Odysses ; 
Such Antique draughts ne’r Issued from thy Pen, 
Thou turnd’st the Centaurs Out, and brought’st in Men. 
But he was slow, and heavy, a year scarce brings 
One play forth! Fools! The wary growth of things 
Preludes to their Continuance; delays 
Crown Poems, the price, and emblem of the Bays: 
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Plants that live Ages, creep slowly from the Earth ; 

They came forth late, and Aged in the Birth; 

So steddy, careful, and (So) slow, grew thine, 

Perfect, Full-tim’d, and truly Masculine ; 

Born to Posterity, and the long stay 

Of Ages; such, as shall ne’r decay 

Till time fall with ’em, till the Muses grace 

Prin’s Poems, Or nice Ladyes court thy Face. 

From Ludus Scacchiae: A Satyr against Unjust Wars, 1676, pp. 22-3, 

quoted from G. E. Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson, ii, pp. 169-70. In 
1. 41 the text reads ‘Corgats’, and in 1. 46 ‘ Precludes’. 


XXVI. JAMES DUPORT 
In Benjaminum Jonsonum, Poetam Laureatum, & 
Dramaticorum sui seculi facile Principem. 


Onsone, Angliace decus immortale Camene, 

Magne Pater Vatum, Aonie Coryphee caterve, 
Benjamine, (t1bi nec vanum nominis omen) 
Cut tam dextera Pallas adest, tam dexter A pollo; 
Laurigeros egit quoties tua Musa triumphos! 
Laudibus en quantis, quanto evehit Anglia plausu 
Jonsonum, pleni moderantem freena theatri! 
Per te Scena loqui didicit: tibt candida vena, 
Et jocus innocuus; nec quem tua fabula mordet 
Dente Theontino, sed pravis aspera tantum 
Moribus, insanum multo sale defricat evum. 
Nec Fescennino ludit tua carmine Musa; 
Nec petulans aures amat incestare theatri, 
Aut feedare oculos obscenis improba nugis: 
Sunt tibt tam caste Veneres, pleneque pudoris. 
Scenam nulla tuam perfricta fronte puella 
Intrat, nec quenquam tenere capit illice voctis, 
Nec spectatorem patranti frangit ocello. 
Dramate tu recto, tu lingue idiomate puro, 
Exornas soccésque leves, grandésque cothurnos. 
St Lyricus, tu jam Flaccus; st Comicus, alter 
Plautus es ingenio, tersivé Terentius oris 
Anglicus, aut, Grecos si forte imitere, Menander, 
Cujus versu usus, ceu sacro Emblemate, Paulus: 
Sin Tragicus, magni jam preceptore Neronis 
Altius eloqueris, Seneca & predivite major, 
(Ingenti at tantivm dives tu divite vena) 
Grandius ore tonas, verborum & fulmina vibras. 
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Tu captatores, locupleti hamata senique, 
Munera mittentes, Vulpino decipis astu 
Callidus incautos, & fraudem fraude retexis: 
Altque heredipetas corvos deludis hiantes, 

Vand spe lactans, cera nec scribis in ima. 

Per te nec leno aut meretrix impuneé per urbem 
Grassatur, stolida & tendit sua retia pubt. 

Nec mechus, nec fur, incastigatus oberrat, 
Illesusve, tue prudenti verbere scene. 

Sic vitium omne vafer ¢uus ipse ut Horatius olim, 
Tangis, δὲ admissus circum precordia ludis. 
Per te audax Catilina, nefas horrendus Alastor 

— Dum struit infandum, cedésque & funera passim 
Molitur Rome, facundt Consulis ore 
Ingenioque perit; patria & dum perfidus enses 
Intentat jugulo, franguntur colla Cethegi; 
Quicquid Sylla minax, ipsis é faucibus Orct, 
Et Fortunati demurmuret umbra tyranni: 
Nembpe faces flammdsque extinguit flumine lactis 
Tullius, Angliaco melius sic ore locutus. 
Culmine tu rapiens magnum devolvis ab alto 
Sejanum ; tle potens populum, pavidiimque senatum 
Rexerat imperio nuper, dum solus habenas 
Tractaret Rome, nutu & tremefecerat orbem, 
Czesare confisus; nunc verso cardine rerum 
Mole sud miser ipse cadens, & pondere pressus, 
Concutit attonitum lapsu graviore theatrum, 
Ingentémque tralt turba plaudente ruinam. 

Sic nullum exemplo crimen tu linquis inultum, 
Sive & avarities, & amor vesanus habendi, 
Sive sit ambitio, dominandi ceca libido. 
Crimina sic hominum versu tortore flagellas, 

Et vitia exponis toti ludibria plebi; 

Protinus illa tuo sordent explosa theatro, 
Dramdque virtutis schola fit, prelectio scena, 
Histrio Philosophus, morum vel denique censor, 
Et ludi, Jonsone, tui sic seria ducant. 

Ergo tua effigies, nostris spectanda platets, 
(Quam melius toti ostendit tua Pagina mundo) 
Non hominis, sed viva Poesios extat imago; 
Benjamini icon, Capitisque insigne Poete; 
Nomen & ingenit, Jonsoni nomen habetur. 


From Muse Subsecive seu Poetica Stromata, 1676, pp. 8, 9. 
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XXVII. JOHN OLDHAM 


Upon the Works of BEN. JOHNSON. 
Written in 1678. 


ODE. 


1. 


Reat Thou! whom ’tis a Crime almost to dare to praise, 
Whose firm establish’d, and unshaken Glories stand, 
And proudly their own Fame command, 
Above our pow’r to lessen or to raise, 
And all, but the few Heirs of thy brave Genius, and thy Bays; 
Hail mighty Founder of our Stage! for so I dare 
Entitle thee, nor any modern Censures fear, 
Nor care what thy unjust Detractors say; 
They’l say perhaps, that others did Materials bring, 
That others did the first Foundations lay, 
And glorious ’twas (we grant) but to begin, 
But thou alone couldst finish the design, 
All the fair Model, and the Workmanship was thine: 
Some bold Advent’rers might have been before, 
Who durst the unknown world explore, 
By them it was survey’d at distant view, 
And here and there a Cape, and Line they drew, 
Which only serv’d as hints, and marks to thee, 
Who wast reserv’d to make the full Discovery: 
Art’s Compass to thy painful search we owe, 
Whereby thou went’st so far, and we may after go; 
By that we may Wit’s vast, and trackless Ocean try, 
Content no longer, as before, 
Dully to coast along the shore, 
But steer a course more unconfin’d, and free, 
Beyond the narrow bounds, that pent Antiquity. 


II. 

Never till thee the Theater possest 
A Prince with equal Pow’r, and Greatness blest, 

No Government, or Laws it had 

To strengthen, and establish it, 

Till thy great hand the Scepter sway’d, 

But groan’d under a wretched Anarchy of Wit: 

Unform’d, and void was then its Poesie, 
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Only some pre-existing Matter we 
Perhaps could see 
That might foretell what was to be; 
A rude, and undigested Lump it lay, 
Like the old Chaos, e’re the birth of Light, and Day, 
Till thy brave Genius like a new Creator came, 
And undertook the mighty Frame ; 
No shuffled Atoms did the well-built work compose, 
It from no lucky hit of blund’ring Chance arose 
(As some of this great Fabrick idly dream) 
But wise, all-seeing Judgment did contrive, 
And knowing Art its Graces give: 
No sooner did thy Soul with active Force and Fire 
The dull and heavy Mass inspire, 
But strait throughout it let us see 
Proportion, Order, Harmony, 
And every part did to the whole agree, 
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And strait appear’d a beauteous new-made world of Poetry. 


IIl. 


Let dull, and ignorant Pretenders Art condemn 
(Those only Foes to Art, and Art to them) 

The meer Fanaticks, and Enthusiasts in Poetry 

(For Schismaticks in that, as in Religion be) 

Who make’t all Revelation, Trance, and Dream, 
Let them despise her Laws, and think 
That Rules and Forms the Spirit stint: 
Thine was no mad, unruly Frenzy of the brain, 
Which justly might deserve the Chain, 
’Twas brisk, and mettled, but a manag’d Rage, 

Sprightly as vig’rous Youth, and cool as temp’rate Age: 
Free, like thy Will, it did all Force disdain, 

But suffer’d Reason’s loose, and easie rein, 
By that it suffer’d to be led, 

Which did not curb Poetick liberty, but guide: 
Fancy, that wild and haggard Faculty, 
Untam’d in most, and let at random fly, 

Was wisely govern’d, and reclaim’d by thee, 
Restraint, and Discipline was made endure, 


And by thy calm, and milder Judgment brought to lure ; 


Yet when ’twas at some nobler Quarry sent, 
With bold, and tow’ring wings it upward went, 
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Not lessen’d at the greatest height, 
75 Not turn’d by the most giddy flights of dazling Wit. 


IV. 


Nature, and Art together met, and joyn’d, 
Made up the Character of thy great Mind, 
That like a bright and glorious Sphere, 
Appear’d with numerous Stars embellish’d o’re, 
80 And much of Light to thee, and much of Influence bore, 
This was the strong Intelligence, whose pow’r 
Turn’d it about, and did th’unerring motions steer: 
Concurring both like vital Seed, and Heat, 
The noble Births they joyntly did beget, 
85 And hard ’twas to be thought, 
Which most of force to the great Generation brought: 
So mingling Elements compose our Bodies frame, 
Fire, Water, Earth, and Air 
Alike their just Proportions share, 
90 Each undistinguish’d still remains the same, 
Yet can’t we say that either’s here, or there. 
But all, we know not how, are scatter’d every where. 


Ve 


Sober and grave was still the Garb thy Muse put on, 
No tawdry careless slattern Dress, 
95 Nor starch’d, and formal with Affectedness, 
Nor the cast Mode, and Fashion of the Court, and Town; 
But neat, agreeable, and janty ’twas, 
Well-fitted, it sate close in every place, 
And all became with an uncommon Air, and Grace: 
I0o Rich, costly and substantial was the stuff, 
Not barely smooth, nor yet too coarsly rough: 
No refuse, ill-patch’d Shreds o’th’ Schools, 
The motly wear of read, and learned Fools; 
No French Commodity which now so much does take, 
105 And our own better Manufacture spoil, 
Nor was it ought of forein Soil; 
But Staple all, and all of English Growth, and Make: 
What Flow’rs so’er of Art it had, were found 
No tinsel’d slight Embroideries, 
IIo But all appear’d either the native Ground, 
Or twisted, wrought, and interwoven with the Piece. 
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VI. 
Plain Humour, shewn with her whole various Face, 
Not mask’d with any antick Dress, 
Nor screw’d in fore’d ridiculous Grimace 
(The gaping Rabbles dull delight, 
And more the Actor’s than the Poet’s Wit) 
Such did she enter on thy Stage, 

And such was represented to the wond’ring Age: 
Well wast thou skill’d, and read in human kind, 

In every wild fantastick Passion of his mind, 

Didst into all his hidden Inclinations dive, 

What each from Nature does receive, 

Or Age, or Sex, or Quality, or Country give; 

What Custom too, that mighty Sorceress, 
Whose pow’rful Witchcraft does transform 

Enchanted Man to several monstrous Images, 
Makes this an odd, and freakish Monky turn, 
And that a grave and solemn Ass appear, 

And all a thousand beastly shapes of Folly wear: 
Whate’re Caprice or Whimsie leads awry 
Perverted and seduc’d Mortality, 

Or does incline, and byass it 

From what’s Discreet, and Wise, and Right, and Good, and Fit; 

All in thy faithful Glass were so express’d, 
As if they were Reflections of thy Breast, 
As if they had been stamp’d on thy own mind, 

And thou the universal vast Idea of Mankind. 


VII. 


Never didst thou with the same Dish repeated cloy, 
Tho every Dish, well-cook’d by thee, 

Contain’d a plentiful Variety 
To all that could sound relishing Palats be, 
Each Regale with new Delicacies did invite, 
Courted the Tast, and rais’d the Appetite: 
Whate’re fresh dainty Fops in season were 
To garnish, and set out thy Bill of Fare, 
(Those never found to fail throughout the year, 
For seldom that ill-natur’d Planet rules, 
That plagues a Poet with a dearth of Fools) 
What thy strict Observation e’re survey’d, 

From the fine, luscious Spark of high, and courtly Breed, 
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Down to the dull, insipid Cit, 
Made thy pleas’d Audience entertainment fit, 
Serv’d up with all the grateful Poignancies of Wit. 


VIII. 


Most Plays are writ like Almanacks of late, 
155 And serve one only year, one only State; 
Another makes them useless, stale, and out of date; 
But thine were wisely calculated fit 
For each Meridian, every Clime of Wit, 
For all succeeding Time, and after-age, 
160 And all Mankind might thy vast Audience sit, 
And the whole world be justly made thy Stage: 
Still they shall taking be, and ever new, 
Still keep in vogue in spite of all the damning Crew; 
Till the last Scene of this great Theatre 
165 Clos’d, and shut down, 
The numerous Actors all retire, 
And the grand Play of human Life be done. 


IX. 


Beshrew those envious Tongues, who seek to blast thy Bays 
Who spots in thy bright Fame would find, or raise, 
170 And say, it only shines with borrow’d Rays; 
Rich in thy self, to whose unbounded store 
Exhausted Nature could vouchsafe no more, 
Thou could’st alone the Empire of the Stage maintain 
Couldst all its Grandeur, and its Port sustain, 
175 Nor neededst others Subsidies to pay, 
Neededst no Tax on forein, or thy native Country lay, 
To bear the charges of thy purchas’d Fame, 
But thy own Stock could raise the same, 
Thy sole Revenue all the vast Expence defray: 
180 Yet like some mighty Conqueror in Poetry, 
Design’d by Fate of choice to be 
Founder of its new universal Monarchy. 
Boldly thou didst the learned World invade, 
Whilst all around thy pow’rful Genius sway’d, 
185 Soon vanquish’d Rome, and Greece were made submit, 
Both were thy humble Tributaries made, 
And thou return’dst in Triumph with their captive Wit. 


? 
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X. 


Unjust, and more ill-natur’d those, 
Thy spiteful, and malicious Foes, 
Who on thy happiest Talent fix a lye, 
And call that Slowness, which was Care, and Industry. 
Let me (with Pride so to be guilty thought) 
Share all thy wish’d Reproach, and share thy shame, 
If Diligence be deem’d a fault, 
If to be faultless must deserve their Blame: 
Judg of thy self alone (for none there were 
Could be so just, or could be so severe) 
Thou thy own Works didst strictly try 
By known and uncontested Rules of Poetry, 
And gav’st thy Sentence still impartially: 
With rigor thou arraign’dst each guilty Line, 
And spar’dst no criminal Sense, because ’twas thine: 
Unbrib’d with Favour, Love, or Self-conceit, 
(For never, or too seldom we, 
Objects too near us, our own Blemishes can see) 
Thou didst not small’st Delinquencies acquit, 
But saw’st them to Correction all submit, 
Saw’st execution done on all convicted Crimes of Wit. 


ΧΙ. 


Some curious Painter, taught by Art to dare 
(For they with Poets in that Title share) 
When he would undertake a glorious Frame 
Of lasting Worth, and fadeless as his Fame; 
Long he contrives, and weighs the bold Design, 
Long holds his doubting hand e’er he begin, 
And justly then proportions every stroke, and line, 
And oft he brings it to review, 
And oft he does deface, and dashes oft anew, 
And mixes Oyls to make the flitting Colours dure, 
To keep ’em from the tarnish of injurious Time secure ; 
Finish’d at length in all that Care, and Skill can do, 
The matchless Piece is set to publick View, 
And all surpriz’d about it wond’ring stand, 
And tho no name be found below, 
Yet strait discern th’unimitable hand, 
And strait they cry ’tis Titian, or ’tis Angelo: 
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So thy brave Soul, that scorn’d all cheap, and easie ways, 
And trod no common road to Praise, 
Would not with rash, and speedy Negligence proceed, 
(For who e’re saw Perfection grow in haste? 
230 Or that soon done, which must for ever last ?) 
But gently did advance with wary heed, 
And shew’d that mastery is most in justness read: 
Nought ever issued from thy teeming Breast, 
But what had gone full time, could write exactly best, 
235 And stand the sharpest Censure, and defie the rigid’st Test. 


XII. 


*Twas thus th’Almighty Poet (if we dare 
Our weak, and meaner Acts with his compare) 
When he the Worlds fair Poem did of old design, 
That Work, which now must boast no longer date than thine ; 
240 Tho ’twas in him alike to will, and do, 
Tho the Same Word that spoke, could make it too, 
Yet would he not such quick, and hasty methods use, 
Nor did an instant (which it might) the great effect produce, 
But when th’ All-wise himself in Council sate, 
245 Vouchsaf’d to think and be deliberate, 
When Heaven consider’d, ἃ th’Eternal Wit & Sense, 
Seem’d to take time, and care, and pains, 
It shew’d that some uncommon Birth 
That something worthy of a God was coming forth; 
250 Nought uncorrect there was, nought faulty there, 
No point amiss did in the large voluminous Piece appear, 
And when the glorious Author all survey’d, 
Survey’d whate’re his mighty Labours made, 
Well-pleas’d he was to find 
255 All answer’d the great Model, and Idea of his mind. 
Pleas’d at himself He in high wonder stood, 
And much his Power, and much his Wisdom did applaud, 
To see how all was Perfect, all transcendent Good. 


XIII. 


Let meaner spirits stoop to low precarious Fame, 
260 Content on gross and course Applause to live, 
And what the dull, and sensless Rabble give, 
Thou didst it still with noble scorn contemn, 
Nor would’st that wretched Alms receive, 
The poor subsistence of some bankrupt, sordid name: 
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Thine was no empty Vapor, rais’d beneath, 265 
And form’d of common Breath, 
The false, and foolish Fire, that’s whisk’d about 
By popular Air, and glares a while, and then goes out; 
But ’twas a solid, whole, and perfect Globe of light, 
That shone all over, was all over bright, 270 
And dar’d all sullying Clouds, and fear’d no darkning night ; 
Like the gay Monarch of the Stars and Sky, 
Who wheresoe’ere he does display 
His sovereign Lustre, and majestick Ray, 
Strait all the less, and petty Glories nigh 275 
Vanish and shrink away, 
O’rewhelm’d, and swallow’d by the greater blaze of Day; 
With such a strong, an awful and victorious Beam 
Appear’d, and ever shail appear, thy Fame, 
View’d, and ador’d by all th’ undoubted Race of Wit, 280 
Who only can endure to look on it. 
The rest o’ercome with too much light, 
With too much brightness dazled, or extinguish’d quite: 
Restless, and uncontroul’d it now shall pass 
As wide a course about the World as he, 285 
And when his long-repeated Travels cease. 
Begin a new, and vaster Race, 
And still tread round the endless Circle of Eternity. 


From Oldham’s Poems and Tvanslations, 1683, pp. 69-86. The auto- 
graph copy of the poem is in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson poetry 123, 
pp. 32-45. Ina letter of December 1678 in this manuscript (p. 279) he 
says, ‘Misi nuper odam mea in Johnsonii ad Bibliopola Nihilo limatioré 
reddidi, at quinque strophis solumodo brevioré. An digna que in lucem 
prodeat, habebitur nescio.” The manuscript corrects the readings of the 
printed text in 1. 42 ‘It’ for ‘If’, ‘their’ for ‘her’ (187), ‘teeming’ for 
‘seeming’ (231), and ‘o’recome’ for ‘o’recame’ (282). 


XXVITI. ROBERT WILD 


Oets, who others can Immortal make, 
When they grow Gray, their Laurels them forsake ; 
And seek young Temples where they may grow Green; 
No Palsie-hands may wash in Hyfocrene ; 
’Twas not Terce Clarret, Eggs, and Muskadine, 5 
No Goblets Crown’d with Greek or Spanish Wine, 
Could make new Flames in Old Ben Johnsons Veins, 
But his Attempts prov’d lank and languid strains: 
445.11 Nn 
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His New Inn (so he nam’d his youngest Play) 

10 Prov’d a blind Ale-house, cry’d down the first Day: 
His own dull Epitaph—Here lies Ben Johnson, 
(Half drunken too) He Hickcupt—who was once one. 
Ah! this sad once one! once we Trojans were ; 
Oh, better never, if not still we are. 

15 Rhymes of Old Men, Iliack passions be, 
When that should downward go, comes up we see, 
And we are like Jews-Ears in an Elder-Tree ; 
When Spectacles do once bestride the Nose, 
The Poet’s Gallop turns to stumbling-Prose. 


An extract from Dr. Wild’s Poem In Nova Fert Animus, 1679, Broad- 
side. 


XXIX. ANONYMOUS 


Id but Ben. Johnson know how Follies rise 
Swell and look big, how Poets do despise 
The lawful charms of wit, and spend their days 
In bawdy Prologues and licentious Plays, 
5 He’d bid adieu to th’Elyszan Field, 
Gay with the splendour that the Muses yield, 
And to the dusky world again repair, 
To suck the thicker blasts of earthly air, 
He’d leave his softer Rhymes, and would dispense 
10 A hoarser sound, he’d Sativist commence 
And try to lash the Ideots into Sence. 


From The Tory-Poets: a Satyr, 1682, p. 9. 


XXX. JOHN LACY 


Oets are esteem’d above Princes; I have a reverend Author for 
it called Taylor the Water-Poet ; 


When Nature did intend some wond’rous thing, 
She made a Poet, or at least a King. 


Ben. Johnson wou’d a given a hundred pounds (if he had had it, 
that is) to have been Author of those two lines. 


From Siv Hercules Buffoon, 1684, p. 22, 111. i. 
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XXXI. ROBERT GOULD 


Hee, mighty Ben! we ever shall affect, 
Thee ever mention with profound Respect ; 
Thou most Judicious Poet! most correct! 
I know not on what single Play to fall; 
Thou didst arrive t’an Excellence in all. 5 
Yet we must give thee but thy just desert ; 
Thou’d’st less of nature, though much more of Art: 
The Springs that move our Souls thou did’st not touch: 
But then thy Judgment, care and pains were such, 
We ne’r yet, nor e’r shall an Author see, Io 
That wrote so many perfect Plays as thee: 
Not one vain humour thy strict view escapes, 
All Follies thou hadst drest in all their proper shapes. 
Hail, sacred Bards! Hail, you Immortal three! 
Y’ave won the Goal of vast Eternity, 15 
And built your selves a Fame, where you will live 
While we have Wits to read, and they have praise to give. 


An extract from ‘The Play-house. A Satyr. Writ in the Year 1685’, 
in Poems: Chiefly consisting of Satyrs and Satyrical Epistles, 1689, 
pp. 178-9. The ‘Immortal three’ (1. 14) are Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Beaumont. 


XXXII. ANONYMOUS 


A Drawer’s Appeal. 


Ather Ben! For thy gentle Assistance I call, 
Now Toping above in Afpollo’s Whitehall, 
Where Sack, the true Nectar, for ever you drink: 
And though the fair nimble heel’d Ganimede skink, 
On us, mortal Drawers, you sometimes do think. 5 
As there from bad Wines, and dull Criticks you're safe, 
As ever you lov’d our Progenitor Ralph,* ; 
Look down for a Moment, and help me to swinge 
The Blasphemers of Taverns with a lusty Revenge. 


* A Drawer that Ben Jonson used to remember in his Prayers... 


From A Search after Wit; or, A Visitation of the Authors: in answer 
to The late Search after Claret; oy Visitation of the Vininers. By an 
Vuder-Drawey at the *s-Head-Tavern in Gate Siveet, 1691. The 
Ben Jonson’s Head in Bishopsgate Street is the tavern referred to. 
The pamphlet is one of the series of ‘Sessions of the Poets’. For Ralph 
see vol. i, pp. 180, 189. 
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XXXIII. THOMAS RYMER ON CATILINE 


The Scene is Rome and first on the Stage appears Sylla’s Ghost. 
Dost thou not feel me, Rome? Not yet? 


One would, in reason, imagine the Ghost is in some publick open 
place, upon some Eminence, where Rome is all within his view: But 
it is a surprizing thing to find that this ratling Rodomontado speech 
is in a dark, close, private sleeping hole of Catzline’s. 

Yet the Chorus, is of all wonders the strangest. The Chorus is 
always present on the Stage, privy to, and interessed in all that 
passes, and thereupon make their Reflections to Conclude the several 
Acts. 

Sylla’s Ghost, tho’ never so big, might slide in at the Key-hole; 
but how comes the Chorus into Catilins Cabinet ? 

Aurela is soon after with him too, but the Poet had perhaps 
provided her some Truckle-bed in a dark Closet by him. 

In short, it is strange that Ben, who understood the turn of 
Comedy so well; and had found the success, should thus grope in 
the dark, and jumble things together without head or tail, without 
any rule or proportion, without any reason or design. Might not the 
Acts of the Apostles, or a Life in Plutarch, be as well Acted, and as 
properly called a Tragedy, as any History of a Conspiracy ? 

Corneille tells us, in the Examen of his Melite, that when first he 
began to write, he thought there had been no Rules: So had no 
guide but a little Common sence, with the Example of Mr. Hardy, 
and some others, not more regular than he. This Common sence (says 
he) which was all my rule, brought me to find out the unity of Action 
to imbroyl four Lovers by one and the same intreague. Ben. Johnson, 
besides his Common sence to tell him that the Vuity of Action was 
necessary ; had stumbl’d (I know not how) on a Chorus; which is 
not to be drawn through a Key-hole, to be lugg’d about, or juggl’d 
with an hocus pocus hither and thither; nor stow’d in a garret, nor 
put into quarters with the Breentford Army, so must of necessity 
keep the Poet to unity of place; And also to some Conscionable time, 
for the representation: Because the Chorus is not to be trusted out 
of sight, is not to eat or drink till they have given up their Verdict, 
and the Plaudite is over. 

One would not talk of rules, or what is regular with Shakespear, 
or any followers, in the Gang of the Strouling Fraternity ; but it is 
lamentable that Ben. Johnson, his Stone and his Tymber, however 
otherwise of value, must lye a miserable heap of ruins, for want of 
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Architecture, or some Son of Vitruvius, to joyn them together. He 
had red Horace, had Translated that to the Pisones: 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus interpres.— 
Ben.—Being a Poet, thou may’ st feign, create, 
Not care, as thou wouldst faithfully translate, 
To render word for word— 
And this other precept. 
Nec circa vilem, patulumque morabe(ryis Orbem. 
Ben.—The vile, broad-trodden ring forsake. 


What is there material in this Catiline, either in the Manners, in 
the Thoughts, or in the Expression, (three parts of Tragedy) which 
is not word for word translation? In the Fable, or Plot (which is 
the first, and principal part) what see we, but the vile broad trodden 
ving? Vile, Horace calls it, as a thing below, and too mean for any 
man of wit to busie his head withal. Patulum, he calls it, because 
it is obvious, and easie for any body to do as much as that comes 
to. ’Tis but to plodd along, step by step in the same tract: ’Tis 
drudgery only for the blind Horse in a Mill. No Creature sound of 
Wind and Limb, but wou’d chuse a nobler Field, and a more generous 
Career. 

Homer, we find, slips sometimes into a Tract of Scripture, but his 
Pegasus is not stabl’d there, presently up he springs, mounts aloft, 
is on the wing, no earthly bounds, or barriers to confine him. 

For Ben, to sin thus against the clearest light and conviction, 
argues a strange stupidity: It was bad enough in him, against his 
Judgment and Conscience, to interlard so much fiddle-faddle, 
Comedy, and Apocryphal matters in the History: Because, forsooth, 


—his non plebecula gaudet. 


Where the Poet has chosen a subject of importance sufficient and 
proper for Tragedy, there is no room for this petty interlude and 
diversion. 


From A Short View of Tragedy, 1693, pp. 159-63. 


XXXIV. JEREMY COLLIER 
i. On immoral protagonists. 


Hus we see what a fine time Lewd People have on the English 
Stage. No Censure, no mark of Infamy, no Mortification must 
touch them. They keep their Honour untarnish’d, and carry off the 
Advantage of their Character. They are set up for the Standard of 
Behaviour, and the Masters of Ceremony and Sense... . 
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Mr. Dryden in the Preface to his Mock-Astrologer, confesses himself 
blamed for this Practise. For making debauch’d Persons his Prota- 
gonists, or chief Persons of the Drama; And for making them happy 
in the Conclusion of the Play, against the Law of Comedy, which is to 
reward Virtue, and punish Vice. To this Objection He makes a lame 
Defence. And answers 1st. That he knows no such Law constantly 
observ’d in Comedy by the Antient or Modern Poets. [The ancients 
are passed in review, and then—] 

Mr. Dryden makes Homewards, and endeavours to fortifie himself 
in Modern Authority. He lets us know that Ben Johnson, after whom 
he may be proud to Err, gives him more than one example of this Con- 
duct; That in the Alchemist is notorious, where neither Face nor his 
Master are corrected according to their Demerits. But how Proud 
soever Mr. Dryden may be of an Errour, he has not so much of Ben 
Jonson’s company as he pretends. His Instance of Face &c. in the 
Alchemist is rather notorious against his Purpose then for it. 

For Face did not Council his Master Lovewit to debauch the 
Widdow ; neither is it clear that the Matter went thus far. He might 
gain her consent upon Terms of Honour for ought appears to the 
contrary. “Tis true Face who was one of the Principal Cheats is 
Pardon’d and consider’d. But then his Master confesses himself kind 
to a fault. He owns Indulgence was a Breach of Justice, and un- 
becoming the Gravity of an old Man. And then desires the Audience 
to excuse him upon the Score of the Temptation. But Face continued 
im the Cousenage till the last without Repentance. Under favour I con- 
ceive this is a Mistake. For does not Face make an Apology before 
he leaves the Stage? Does he not set himself at the Bar, arraign his 
own Practise, and cast the Cause upon the Clemency of the Com- 
pany? And are not all these Signs of the Dislike of what he had 
done? Thus careful the Poet is to prevent the Ill Impressions of his 
Play! He brings both Man and Master to Confession. He dismisses 
them like Malefactours ; And moves for their Pardon before he gives 
them their Discharge. But the Mock-Astrologer has a gentler Hand: 
Wild-Blood and Jacinta are more generously used: There is no 
Acknowledgment exacted; no Hardship put upon them: They are 
permitted to talk on in their Libertine way to the Last: And take 
Leave without the least Appearance of Reformation. The Mock- 
Astrologer urges Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman as an other Precedent 
to his purpose. For there Dauphine confesses himself in Love with all 
the Collegiate Lady’s. And yet this naughty Dauphine is Crowned in 
the end with the Possession of his Vucles Estate, and with the hopes of 
all his Mistresses. This Charge, as I take it, is somewhat too severe. 
I grant Dauphine Professes himself in Love with the Collegiate 
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Ladies at first. But when they invited him to a private Visit, he 
makes them no Promise; but rather appears tired, and willing to 
disengage. Dauphine therefore is not altogether so naughty as this 
Author represents him. 

Ben Jonson’s Fox is clearly against Mr. Dryden. And here I have 
his own Confession for proof. He declares the Poets end in this Play 
was the Punishment of Vice, and the Reward of Virtue. Ben was 
forced to strain for this piece of Justice, and break through the 
Vnity of Design. This Mr. Dryden remarks upon him: How ever he 
is pleased to commend the Performance, and calls it an excellent 
Fifth Act. 

Ben Johnson shall speak for himself afterwards in the Character 
of a Critick. : 


From A Short View of the Immorality, and Profaneness of the English 
Stage, 1698, pp. 148, 151-3. 


il. ‘Prodesse et delectare’ 


1st. Monsieur Rapin affirms ‘That Delight is the End that Poetry 
‘aims at, but not the Principal one. For Poetry being an Art, ought 
‘to be profitable by the quality of its own nature, and by the 
‘Essential Subordination that all Arts should have to Polity, whose 
‘End in General is the publick Good. This is the Judgment of 
‘ Aristotle and of Horace his chief Interpreter’. Ben Johnson in his 
Dedicatory Epistle of his Fox has somewhat considerable upon this 
Argument ; And declaims with a great deal of zeal, spirit, and good 
Sense, against the Licentiousness of the Stage. He lays it down for 
a Principle, ‘That ’tis impossible to be a good Poet without being 
‘a good Man. That he (a good Poet) is said to be able to inform 
‘Young Men to all good Discipline, and enflame grown Men to all 
‘sreat Virtues &c.—That the general complaint was that the Writers 
‘of those days had nothing remaining in them of the Dignity of a 
‘Poet, but the abused Name. That now, especially in Stage Poetry, 
‘nothing but Ribaldry, Profanation, Blasphemy, all Licence of 
‘Offence to God and Man, is practised. He confesses a great part 
‘of this Charge is over-true, and is sorry he dares not deny it. But 
‘then he hopes all are not embark’d in this bold Adventure for Hell. 
‘For my part (says he) I can, and from a most clear Conscience 
‘affirm; That I have ever trembled to think towards the least Pro- 
‘faneness, and loath’d the Use of such foul, and unwash’d Bawdry, as 
‘ig now made the Food of the Scene.—The encrease of which Last 
‘in Liberty, what Learned or Liberal Soul does not abhor? In whole 
‘Enterludes nothing but the Filth of the Time is utter’d—with 
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‘Brothelry able to violate the Ear of a Pagan, and Blasphemy, to | 
‘turn the Blood of a Christian to Water. He continues, ‘that the 
‘Insolence of these Men had brought the Muses into Disgrace, and 
‘made Poetry the lowest scorn of the Age. He appeals to his Patrons 
‘the Vniversities, that his Labour has been heretofore, and mostly 
‘in this his latest Work, to reduce not only the antient Forms, but 
“Manners of the Scene, the Innocence and the Doctrine, which is the 
‘Principal End of Poesy, to inform Men in the best Reason of Living. 
Lastly he adds, that ‘he has imitated the Conduct of the Antients 
‘in this Play, The goings out (or Conclusions) of whose Comedies, 
‘were not always joyful but oft-times the Bawds, the Slaves, the 
‘Rivals, yea and the Masters are multed, and fitly, it being the Office 
‘of a Comick Poet (mark that!) to imitate Justice, and Instruct to 
‘Life Gc. Say you so! Why then if Ben Johnson knew any thing of 
the Matter, Divertisment and Laughing is not as Mr. Dryden affirms, 
the Chief End of Comedy. This Testimony is so very full and clear, 
that it needs no explaining, nor any enforcement from Reasoning, 
and Consequence. 


Ibid., pp. 157-9. 


iii, On Vanbrugh’s profanity in The Relapse. 


The Relapse is if possible more singularly abusive (of the Church 
of England). Bull the Chaplain wishes the Married couple joy, in 
Language horribly Smutty and Profane. To transcribe it would blot 
the Paper to much. . . . At the end of this Act Bull speaks to the 
Case of Bigamy, and determines it thus. I do confess to take two 
Husbands for the Satisfaction of 15 to commit the Sin of Exorbi- 
tancy, but to do it for the peace of the Spirit, is no more then to be 
Drunk by way of Physick; besides to prevent a Parents wrath is to avoid 
the Sin of Disobedience, for when the Parent is angry, the Child is 
froward: The Conclusion is insolently Profane, and let it lie: The 
spirit of this Thought is borrow’d from Ben Johnsons Bartholomew 
Fair, only the Profaneness is mightily improved, and the Abuse 
thrown off the Meeting House, upon the Church. The Wit of the 
Parents being angry, and the Child froward, is all his own. 


Ibid., pp. 108-9. 


iv. On profanity in Congreve’s The Double Dealer. 


The Double Dealer is not yet exhausted. Cynthia the Top Lady 
grows Thoughtful. Upon the question she relates her Contemplation. 
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Cynth. I am thinking (says she) that tho’ Marriage makes Man and 
Wife one Flesh, it leaves them two Fools. This Jest is made upon 
_a Text in Genesis, and afterwards applyed by our Saviour to the 
case of Divorse. 


Ibid., pp. 82-3. 


XXXV. WILLIAM CONGREVE 
Reply to the preceding. 


Ere he has filch’d out a little word so slily, ’tis hardly to be 

miss’d; and yet without it, the words bear a very different 
signification. The Sentence in the Play is Printed thus—Though 
_ Marriage makes Man and Wife one Flesh, it leaves ’em STILL two 
Fools. Which by means of that little word s#zJl, signifies no more, 
than that if two People were Fools, before or when they were 
married, they would continue in all probability to be Fools still, and 
after they were married. Ben Johnson is much bolder in the first 
Scene of his Bartholomew Fair. There he makes Littlewit say to his 
Wife—Man and Wife make one Fool; and yet I don’t think he 
design’d even that, for a Jest either upon Genesis 2. or St. Maithew 
19. I have said nothing comparable to that, and yet Mr. Collier in 
his penetration has thought fit to accuse me of nothing less. 


From Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations, 1698, 
Pp. 47- 


XXXVI. JEREMY COLLIER 
Reply to the preceding. 


{Pike fine Lady Cynthia out of her pious Education acquaints us, 
That though Marriage makes Man and Wife one Flesh, tt leaves 
them still two Fools. But the little word 5111, is left out in the 
Quotation ; which like the Fly on the Coach-Wheel, raises a mighty 
dust. I grant I have by Chance omitted the word STILL; and if he 
had done so too, the Sense had been perfectly the same, only better 
expressed. For Swill is plainly useless, and comprehended in the 
Verb Leaves... . Mr. Congreve says, Ben Johnson is much bolder in 
the first Scene of his Bartholomew Fair. Suppose all that. Is it an 
excuse to follow an ill example, and continue an Atheistical prac- 
tice? I thought Mr. Congreve in his penetration might have seen 
through this Question. Ben. Johnson (as he goes on) makes Littlewit 
say, Man and Wife make one Fool. I have said nothing comparable 
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to that. Nothing comparable! Truly in the usual sense of that 
Phrase, Mr. Congreve, ’tis possible, has said nothing comparable to 
Ben. Johnson, nor it may be never will; But in his new Propriety 
he has said something more than comparable, that is a great deal 
worse. For though Littlewit’s Allusion is profane, the words of the 
Bible are spared. He does not Droll directly upon Genesis, or St. 
Matthew; Upon God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost: Whereas 
Mr. Congreve has done that which amounts to both. And since he 
endeavours to excuse himself upon the Authority of Ben. Johnson, 
I shall just mention what Thoughts this Poet had of his profane 
Liberties, at a time when we have reason to believe him most in 
earnest. Now Mr. Wood reports from the Testimony of a great Pre- 
late then present, “That when Ben Johnson was in his last Sickness, 
‘he was often heard to repent of his profaning the Scriptures in his 
“Plays, and that with Horrour. 

Now as far as I can perceive, the Smut and Profaneness of Mr. 
Congreve’s Four Plays out-swell the Bulk of Ben Johnson’s Folio. 
I heartily wish this Relation may be serviceable to Mr. Congreve, 
and that as his Faults are greater, his Repentance may come sooner. 


Quem secutus es peccantem, sequere penitentem. 


From A Defence of the Short View, 1699, pp. 52-4. 


XXXVII. WILLIAM CONGREVE 
On Ben Jonson. 


En Johnson, in his Discoveries, says, There be some Men are born 
only to suck the Poison of Books. Habent venenum pro victu 
imo pro deliciis. And such are they that only relish the obscene and 
foul things in Poets; which makes the Profession tax’'d: But by whom? 
Men that watch for it, &. Something further in the same Discoveries, 
He is speaking again very much to our purpose; for it is in justifica- 
tion of presenting vicious and foolish Characters on the Stage in 
Comedy. It seems some People were angry at it then; let us com- 
pare his Picture of them, with the Characters of those who quarrel 
at it now. It sufficeth (says he) I know what kind of Persons I dis- 
please, Men bred in the declining and decay of Vertue, betrothed to their 
own Vices; that have abandoned, or prostituted their good Names; 
hungry and ambitious of Infamy, invested in all Deformity, enthralled 
to Ignorance and Malice, of a hidden and conceal’d Malignity, and 
that hold a concomitancy with all Evil. 
‘Tis strange that Mr. Collier should oversee these two Passages, 
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when he was Simpling in the same Field where they both grow. This 
is pretty plain; because in the 51st Page of his Book he presents 
you with a Quotation from the same Discoveries, as one intire Para- 
graph, tho’ severally collected from the 706 and 717th Pages of the 
Original; so that he read both before, and beyond these Passages. 
But a Man that looks in a Glass often, walks away, and forgets. his 
resemblance. 


From Amendments, 1698, pp. 97-8. Collier and Congreve’s reference 
to Jonson are taken from the 1692 Folio. The passages quoted from 
the Discoveries are ll. 1020-4, 2339-45. 


XXXVIII. JOHN DENNIS 


i. To Mr. Congreve. 
Dear Sir, 


I have now read over the Fox, in which thé I admire the strength 
of Ben. Johnson’s Judgment, yet I did not find it so accurate as 
I expected. For first the very thing upon which the whole Plot 
turns, and that is the Discovery which Mosca makes to Bonario; 
seems to me, to be very unreasonable. For I can see no Reason, 
why he should make that Discovery which introduces Bonario into 
his Masters House. For the Reason which the Poet makes Mosca 
give in the Ninth Scene of the third Act, appears to be a very 
Absurd one. Secondly, Corbaccio the Father of Bonario is expos’d 
for his Deafness, a Personal defect ; which is contrary to the end of 
Comedy Instruction. For Personal Defects cannot be amended ; and 
the exposing such, can never Divert any but half-witted Men. It 
cannot fail to bring a thinking Man to reflect upon the Misery of 
Human Nature; and into what he may fall himself without any fault 
of his own. Thirdly, the play has two Characters, which have nothing 
to do with the design of it, which are to be look’d upon as Excre- 
scencies. Lastly, the Character of Volpone is Inconsistent with it self. 
Volpone is like Catiline, alieni appetens, sui profusus; but that is 
only a double in his Nature, and not an Inconsistence. The Incon- 
sistence of the Character appears in this, that Volpone in the fifth 
Act behaves himself like a Giddy Coxcombe, in the Conduct of that 
very Affair which he manag’d so Craftily in the first four. In which 
the Poet offends first against that Fam’d rule which Horace gives 
for the Characters. 

Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 


And Secondly, against Nature, upon which, all the rules are 
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grounded. For so strange an Alteration, in so little a time, is not 
in Nature, unless it happens by the Accident of some violent passion ; 
which is not the case here. Volpone on the sudden behaves himself 
without common Discretion, in the Conduct of that very Affair 
which he had manag’d with so much Dexterity, for the space of 
three Years together. For why does he disguise himself? or why 
does he repose the last Confidence in Mosca? Why does he cause it 
to be given out that he’s Dead? Why, only to Plague his Bubbles. 
To Plague them, for what? Why only for having been his Bubbles. 
So that here is the greatest alteration in the World, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, without any apparent cause. The design of Vol- 
pone is to Cheat, he has carried on a Cheat for three years together, 
with Cunning and with Success. And yet he on a sudden in cold 
blood does a thing which he cannot but know must Endanger the 
ruining all. 
I am | Dear Sir | Your most Humble | Servant. 


From Letters upon several Occasions, 1696, pp. 73-5. 


i. To Mr. Congreve. 
Dear Sir, 

I will not augment the Trouble which I give you by making 
Apology for not giving it you sooner. Thé I am heartily sorry that 
I kept such a trifle as the inclos’d, and a trifle writ Extempore, long 
enough to make you expect a labour’d Letter. But because in the 
Inclos’d, I have spoken particularly of Ben. Johnson’s Fox, I desire 


to say three or four words of some of his Plays more generally. The 


Plots of the Fox, the silent Woman, the Alchimist, are all of them 
very Artful. But the Intrigues of the Fox, and the Alchimist, seem 
to me to be more dexterously perplexed, than to be happily dis- 
entangled. But the Gordian knot in the Silent Woman is untyed 
with so much Felicity, that that alone, may Suffice to show Ben 
Johnson no ordinary Heroe. But, then perhaps, the Silent Woman 
may want the very Foundation of a good Comedy, which the other 
two cannot be said to want. For it seems to me, to be without a 
Moral. Upon which Absurdity, Ben Johnson was driven by the 
Singularity of Moroses Character, which is too extravagant for 
Instruction, and fit, in my opinion, only for Farce. For this seems 
to me, to Constitute the most Essential Difference, betwixt Farce 
and Comedy, that the Follies which are expos’d in Farce are Singu- 
lar; and those are particular, which are expos’d in Comedy. These 
last are those, with which some part of an Audience may be suppos’d 
Infected, and to which all may be suppos’d Obnoxious. But the first 
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are so very odd, that by Reason of their Monstrous Extravagance, 
they cannot be thought to concern an Audience; and cannot be 
supposed to instruct them. For the rest of the Characters in these 
Plays, they are for the most part true, and Most of the Humorous 
Characters Master-pieces. For Ben Johnson’s Fools, seem to show his 
Wit a great deal more then his Men of Sense. I admire his Fops, 
and but barely Esteem his Gentlemen. Ben seems to draw Deformity 
more to the Life than Beauty. He is often so eager to pursue Folly, 
that he forgets to take Wit along with him. For the Dialogue, it 
seems to want very often that Spirit, that Grace, and that Noble 
Railery, which are to be found in more Modern Plays, and which 
are Virtues that ought to be Inseparable from a finish’d Comedy. 
But there seems to be one thing more wanting than all the rest, and 
that is Passion, I mean that fine and that delicate Passion, by which 
the Soul shows its Politeness, ev’n in the midst of its trouble. Now 
to touch a Passion is the surest way to Delight. For nothing agitates 
like it. Agitation is the Health and Joy of the Soul, of which it is 
so entirely fond, that even then, when we imagine we seek Repose, 
we only seek Agitation. You know what a Famous Modern Critick 
has said of Comedy. 


Il faut que ses Acteurs badinent noblement, 
Que son Neeud bien fermé se dénoue aisément ; 
Que l’Action, marchant ot la Raison la guide, 
Ne se perd jamais dans une Scene vuide ; 
Que son Stile humble & doux se releve a propos ; 
Que ses discours par tout fertiles en bons mots, 
Soient pleins de passions finement maniées, 
Et les Scenes toujours l'une a l’autre liées. 
I leave you to make the Aplication to Johnson—Whatever I have 
said my self of his Comedies, I submit to your better Judgment. 
For you who, after Mr. Wicherly, are incomparably the best Writer 
of it living, ought to be allowed to be the best Judge, too, 
I am, | Yours, &c. 
Ibid., pp. 76-9. The quotation from Boileau (L’ Art Poétique, ili. 405-- 
12) has been corrected ; it is very badly printed in the Ledéters. 


XXXIX. WILLIAM CONGREVE 
To John Dennis on Humour 


Humour is from Nature, Habit from Custom; and Affectation from 
Industry. 
Humour, shews us as we Ge. 
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' Habit, shews us, as we appear, under a forcible Impression. 

Affectation, shews what we would be, under a Voluntary Dis- 
guise.... 

The Character of Morose in the Silent Woman I take to be a 
Character of Humour. And I choose to Instance this Character to 
you, from many others of the same Author, because I know it has 
been Condemn’d by many as Unnatural and Farce: And you have 
your self hinted some dislike of it, for the same Reason, in a Letter 
to me, concerning some of Johnson’s Plays. 

Let us suppose Morose to be a Man Naturally Splenetick and 
Melancholly ; is there any thing more offensive to one of such a Dis- 
position, than Noise and Clamour? Let any Man that has the Spleen 
(and there are enough in England) be Judge. We see common 
Examples of this Humour in little every day. ’Tis ten to one, but 
three parts in four of the Company that you dine with, are Discom- 
pos’d and Startled at the Cutting of a Cork, or Scratching a Plate 
with a Knife: It is a Proportion of the same Humour, that makes 
such or any other Noise offensive to the Person that hears it; for 
there are others who will not be disturb’d at all by it. Well; But 
Morose you will say, is so Extravagant, he cannot bear any Discourse 
or Conversation, above a Whisper. Why, It is his excess of this 
Humour, that makes him become Ridiculous, and qualifies his 
Character for Comedy. If the Poet had given him, but a Moderate 
proportion of that Humour, ’tis odds but half the Audience, would 
have sided with the Character, and have Condemn’d the Author, for 
Exposing a Humour which was neither Remarkable nor Ridiculous. 
Besides, the distance of the Stage requires the Figure represented, 
to be something larger than the Life; and sure a Picture may have 
Features larger in Proportion, and yet be very like the Original. If 
this Exactness of Quantity, were to be observed in Wit, as some 
would have it in Humour; what would become of those Characters 
that are design’d for Men of Wit? I belieue if a Poet should steal 
a Dialogue of any Length from the Extempore Discourse of the two 
Wittiest Men upon Earth, he would find the Scene but coldly receiv’d 
by the Town. But to the purpose. 

The Character of Sir John Daw in the same Play, is a Character 
of Affectation. He every where discovers an Affectation of Learning, 
when he is not only Conscious to himself, but the Audience also 
plainly perceives that he is Ignorant. Of this kind are the Characters 
of Thraso in the Eunuch of Terence, and Pyrgopolinices in the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus. They affect to.be thought Valiant, when both 
themselves and the Audience know they are not. Now such a boast- 
ing of Valour in Men who were really Valiant, would undoubtedly 
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be a Humour; for a Fiery Disposition might naturally throw a Man 
into the same Extravagance, which is only affected by the Characters 
I have mentioned. 

The Character of Cob in Every Man in his Humour and most of 
the under Characters in Bartholomew-Fair, discover only a Singu- 
larity of Manners, appropriated to the several Educations and Pro- 
fessions of the Persons represented. They are not Humours but 
Habits contracted by Custom. Under this Head may be ranged all 
Country-Clowns, Sailers, Tradesmen, Jockeys, Gamesters, and such 
like, who make use of Cants or peculiar Dialects in their several Acts 
and Vocations. One may almost give a Receipt for the Composition 
of such a Character: For the Poet has nothing to do, but to collect 
a few proper Phrases and terms of Art, and to make the Persons 
apply them by ridiculous Metaphors in his Conversation with 
Characters of different Natures. 


‘Concerning Humour in Comedy’ in Letters upon several Occasions .. . 
Published by Mr. Dennis, 1696, pp. 86-9. 


XL. SAMUEL COBB 


He Coyn-must sure for currant Sterling pass, 
Stamp’d with old Chaucer’s Venerable Face. 
But Johnson found it of a gross Alloy, 
Melted it down, and flung the Dross away, 
He dug pure Silver from a Roman Mine, 
And prest his Sacred Image on the Coyn. 
We all rejoyc’d to see the pillag’d Oar, 
Our Tongue inrich’d, which was so poor before. 
Fear not, Learn’d Poet, our impartial blame, 
Such Thefts as these add Lustre to thy Name. 
Whether thy labour’d Comedies betray 
The Sweat of Terence, in thy Glorious vas, 
Or Catiline plots better in thy Play. 
Whether his Crimes more excellently shine, 
Whether we hear the Consul’s Voice Divine, | 15 
And doubt which merits most, Rome’s Cicero, or Thine 
All yield, consenting to sustain the Yoke, 
And learn the Language which the Victor spoke. 
So Macedon’s Imperial Hero threw 
His wings abroad, and conquer’d as he flew. 
Great Johnson’s Deeds stand Parallel with His, 
Were Noble Thefts, Successful Pyracies. 
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Souls of a Heroe’s, or a Poet’s Frame 
Are fill’d with larger particles of flame. 
Scorning confinement, for more Lands they groan, 
And stretch beyond the Limits of their Own... . 


From Poems on Several Occasions, 1707, pp. 189-90, “Of Poetry. τ. Its 
Antiquity. 2. Its Progress. 3. Its Improvement’. 


ΧΙ. NICHOLAS ROWE 


Ohnson was certainly a very good Scholar, and in that had the 

advantage of Shakespear ; tho’ at the same time I believe it must 
be allow’d, that what Nature gave the latter, was more than a Bal- 
lance for what Books had given the former; and the Judgment of 
a Great Man upon this occasion was, I think, very just and proper. 
In a Conversation between Sir John Suckling, Sir William D’ Avenant, 
Endymion Porter, Mr. Hales of Eaton, and Ben Johnson; Sir John 
Suckling, who was a profess’d Admirer of Shakespear, had under. 
taken his Defence against Ben Johnson with some warmth; Mr. 
Hales, who had sat still for some time, hearing Ben frequently 
reproaching him with the want of Learning and Ignorance of the 
Antients, told him at last, That if Mr. Shakespear had not read the 
Antients, he had likewise not stollen any Thing from ’em; (a Fault 
the other made no Conscience of) and that if he would produce any 
one Topick finely treated by any of them, he would undertake to shew 
something upon the same Subject at least as well written by Shakespear. 


From The Works of Mr. William Shakespear, 1709, i, pp. xiii, xiv. 


XLII. MARC-ANTOINE GERARD, SIEUR DE 
SAINT-AMANT 


Le vain Anglois. 


L n’a garde d’y respondre, 
Avec son sot baragoin ; 
Sa muse au front de sagoin 
Se verroit bien tost confondre ; 
Il est bien assez matois 
Pour juger que ce patois 
Bourru, vilain et frivole 
Est un oyseau qui ne vole 
Qu’aux environs de ses tois. 
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Tl a neanmoins l’audace 
De vanter ses rimailleurs ; 
A son goust ils sont meilleurs 
Que Virgile ny qu’Horace. 
Seneque au prix d’un Janson 
Pour la force et pour le son 
N’est qu’un poete insipide, 
Et le fameux Euripide 
N’a ny grace ny facon. 


Bon Dieu! quelle impertinence! 
Qui la pourroit supporter ? 
Cela feroit chévreter 
La plus sage contenance. 
Anglois, d’opprobes noircy, 
Appolon t’appreste icy 
Une gresle de hazardes 
A me reparler ainsy. 


Notre admirable Corneille 
Et mon rare Colletet, 
Mettront au jour un motet 
Qui l’estrillera l’oreille ; 

Les chers L’Estoile et Baro 
Feront ensemble un haro 
Sur tes plattes comedies, 
Et cent autres voix hardies 
T’accoustreront en zero. 


XLIII. BEAT-LOUIS DE MURALT 


OO 


From L’ Albion, Caprice Heroi-Comique, 1640, first printed in Zeuvres 
Compleétes de Saint-Amant, 1855, ii, pp. 461-2, from a MS. in the Imperial 


*Angleterre, aussi bien que la France, a eu son plus haut Periode 
pour la Comédie. Ben. Johnson, qui vivoit au commencement 

de ce Siécle, est le Poéte qui l’a portée le plus loin. Que ce soit lui 
que les Anglois préferent ἃ Molieve, a la bonne heure; puisque sur 
toutes sortes de sujets il faut qu’ils se préferent au reste du monde, 
on leur est bien obligé lors qu’ils choisissent les habiles d’entre eux 
pour emporter cette préference. Si pourtant il étoit permis de ne 
se pas soumettre a la décision de ces Mrs., et que sans trop m’avan- 
turer j’osasse dire mon sentiment sur ce sujet, je dirois que Ben. 
Johnson, quoi que véritablement grand Poéte a certains égards, est 
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inférieur ἃ Moliere en beaucoup de choses. Il me paroit qu’il n’en 
a ni l’Esprit, ni l’heureuse Naiveté; il n’a connu absolument 
aucune Galanterie; il introduit beaucoup de Personnages méchani- 
ques ; Parmi le grand nombre de Piéces qu'il a faites, on n’en trouve 
que trois ou quatre qui soient fort bonnes ; c’est dans la meilleure de 
toutes qu’il oblige un homme ἃ se cacher sous une grande écaille 
de Tortué, & ἃ vouloir passer pour cet animal; au lieu que le Sac 
qu’on reproche a Moliere, n’est du moins que dans une espece de 
Farce qui l’assortit. Enfin il n’a pas osé former le héroique dessein 
d’attaquer les défauts de sa Nation ; & on peut dire de lui, 4} a fait 
beaucoup de bien ἃ la Comédie Angloise, sans en faire aucun aux 
Anglois. Il est vrai qu’il y auroit une chose ἃ ajouter pour sa justi- 
fication ; c’est que Moliere avoit plus de matiere que lui, ou du moins 
de la matiere plus propre pour le Théatre: Les Caractéres en France 
sont generaux & comprennent toute une espece de gens, au lieu 
qu’en Angleterre, chacun vivant a sa fantaisie, le Poéte ne trouve 
presque que des Caracteres particuliers, qui sont en grand nombre, 
mais qui ne scauroient faire un grand effet. Apres tout, il faut 
avoiier que Ben. Johnson est un Poéte judicieux, admirable a dis- 
tinguer & ἃ soutenir les Caractéres qu'il entreprend, & dont les 
bonnes Pieces sont excellentes dans leur espece. Mais laissons 1a leurs 
bons Poétes; ce ne sont guere ceux-la qu’on oppose a Moliere. C’est 
contre les Poétes du tems, contre la préference qu’ils osent prétendre 
sur lui, qu’il s’agit de le deffendre ; c’est-a-dire, qu’il faut vous faire 
connoitre le Théatre Anglois tel qu’il est aujourd’hui. 


From Lettres sur les Anglois et les Frangois, 1725, Lettre seconde, 
pp. 22-3. Moliére’s sack is in Les Fourberies de Scapin, act III, scene il. 


XLIV. CHARLES DE SAINT-DENIS, SEIGNEUR 
DE SAINT-EVREMOND 


English Tragedies. 


L y a de vieilles Tragédies Angloises}, ot il faudroit, a la vérité, 

retrancher beaucoup de choses; mais avec ce retranchment, on 
pourroit les rendre tout-a-fait belles. En toutes les autres de ce 
tems la, vous ne voyez qu'une matiere informe & mal digerée, un 
amas d’Evénements confus; sans consideration des Lieux, ni des 
Tems; sans aucun égard a la Bienséance: les yeux avides de la 
Cruauté du Spectacle y veulent voir des meurtres & des corps san- 
giants. En sauver l’horreur par des Recits, comme on fait en France, 


t Comme le CATILINA & le SEJAN de Ben. Johnson, &c. 
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c’est dérober a la vGé du Peuple ce qui le touche le plus. . . . Mourir, 
est si peu de chose aux Anglois, qu’il faudroit, pour les toucher, des 
images plus funestes que la Mort méme. 


From Cuvres meslées, 1705, ‘Sur les Tragédies’, ii, pp. 87-8. 


English Comedy 


Il n’y a point de Comédie qui se conforme plus a celle des Anciens, 
que l’Angloise, pour ce qui regarde les Mceurs. Ce n’est point une 
pure Galanterie pleine d’Avantures & de discours amoureux, comme 
en Espagne & en France; c’est la Représentation de la vie ordinaire, 
selon la diversité des humeurs, & les differens caractéres des hommes. 
Cest un Alchimiste, qui par les illusions de son Art, entretient les 
esperances trompeuses d’un vain Curieux: c’est une personne Simple 
ἃ crédule, dont la sotte Facilité est éternellement abusée ; c’est quel- 
quefois un Politique ridicule, grave, composé, qui se concerte sur 
tout, mistérieusement soupgonneux, qui croit trouver des Desseins 
cachés dans les plus communes intentions, qui pense découvrir de 
l’Artifice dans les plus innocentes actions de la vie; c’est un Amani 
bizarre, un faux Brave, un faux Savant; lun avec des extravagances 
naturelles, les autres avec de ridicules affectations. A la verité, ces 
Fourberies, ces Simplicités, cette Politique, & le reste de ces Carac- 
téres ingénieusement formés, se poussent trop loin a notre avis, 
comme ceux qu’on voit sur notre Théatre demeurent un peu languis- 
sans au gout des Anglois ; & cela vient peut-étre de ce que les Anglois 
pensent trop, & de ce que les Francois d’ordinaire ne pensent pas 
asseZ.... 

Ainsi donc, au lieu de représenter une Fourberie signalée, con- 
duite par des moyens qui se rapportent tous 4 la méme fin, ils 
représentent un Trompeur insigne avec des Fourberies diverses, dont 
chacune produit son effet particulier par sa propre constitution. 
Comme ils renoncent presque totijours ἃ l’Unité d’action, pour repré- 
senter une Personne principale qui les divertit par des actions 
differentes, ils quittent souvent aussi cette personne principale, pour 
faire voir diversement ce qui arrive en des Lieux publics a plusieurs 
personnes. Ben. Johnson en a usé de la sorte dans BARTHOLOMEW- 
Fair. On vient de faire la méme chose dans EpSoM-WELLS* ; ἃ dans 
toutes les deux Comédies on représente comiquement, ce qui se passe 
de ridicule en ces Lieux publics... . 

Notre Moliere ἃ qui les Anciens ont inspiré le bon espirit de la 
Comédie, égale leur Ben. Johnson a bien représenter les diverses 


* Comédie de My. Shadwell. 
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Humeurs & les differentes Manieres des hommes; [πη & l’autre con- 
servent dans leurs peintures un juste rapport avec le génie de leur 
Nation. Je croirois qu’ils ont été plus loin que les Anciens en ce 
point-la ; mais on ne sauroit nier, qu’ils n’ayent eu plus d’égard aux 
Caractéres qu’au gros des sujets, dont la Suite aussi pourroit étre 
mieux liée, & le Dénoiiement plus naturel. 


From Cuvres mesiées, pp. 98-101, ‘De la Comédie angloise’. 


XLV. DAVID LEWIS (9) 


On Ben Johnson’s Bust, lately set-up in Westminster Abby, 
with the Buttons on the wrong Side. 


Rare Ben Johnson! what, a Turn-coat grown ? 
Thou ne’er wert such, till thou wert clad in Stone: 
When Time thy Coat, thy only Coat impairs, 
Thou'lt find a Patron in a hundred Years: 
Then let not this Mistake disturb thy Sprite, 
Another Age shall set thy Buttons right. 


From Miscellaneous Poems, 1726, p. 148. The bust was placed in the 
Abbey by Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 


XLVI. CHARLES CHURCHILL 


Ext JOHNSON sat,—in ancient learning train’d, 
His rigid judgment Fancy’s flights restrain’d, 
Correctly prun’d each wild luxuriant thought, 
Mark’d out her course, nor spar’d a glorious fault. 
The Book of Man he read with nicest art, 
And ransack’d all the secrets of the heart ; 
Exerted Penetration’s utmost force, 
And trac’d each passion to its proper source. 
Then, strongly mark’d, in liveliest colours drew, 
And brought each foible forth to public view. 
The coxcomb felt a lash in ev’ry word, 
And fools hung out their brother fools deterr’d. 
His comic humour kept the world in awe, 
And Laughter frightn’d Folly more than Law. 


From The Rosciad, 2nd edition, 1761, pp. 8, 9. The scene is a tribunal 
of poets, with Shakespeare in ‘the first seat’. 
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XLVIT. ALEXANDER POPE 


T was a general opinion, that Ben Jonson and Shakespeare lived 
in enmity against one another. Betterton has assured me often, 
that there was nothing in it: and that such a supposition was founded 
only on the two parties, which in their lifetime listed under one, and 
endeavoured to lessen the character of the other mutually—Dryden 
used to think that the verses Jonson made on Shakespeare’s death, 
had something of satire at the bottom; for my part, I can’t discover 
any thing like it in them. 
From Joseph Spence’s Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books 
and Men, ed. Singer, 1820, p. 5. 


XLVIII. ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Ennyson liked Jonson’s ‘It is not growing like a tree’, and 

Marvell’s ‘To a Prude’, ‘but’, he added, ‘I can’t read Ben Jon- 
son, especially his comedies. To me he appears to move in a wide 
sea of glue.’ 


From Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir By his Son, 1897, ii, p. 73. 


XLIX. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
on Epigram xxxii. 
A Letter to H. S. Boyd (Huntington Library, H.M. 1915) 


Have been looking in vain for the epitaph which is not in the 

selection from Ben Jonson’s poetry by Campbell; and this is all 
I have of his works, tho’ not all that I have read. I will however 
try to write the epitaph down from recollection, & am not likely, 
I think, to be wrong except in a word or two. 


“Tl not offend thee with a vain tear more 
Glad-mentioned Rowe! Thou art but gone before 
Where all behind must follow; and I now 

Breathe but to meet my when & make my how; 

The which if gracious Heaven should grant like thine, 
Who wets my grave can be no friend of mine.” 


If this epitaph is inferior (& you are sure to say that it is) in 
elegance & ingenuity & harmony to the epitaph on Lady Pembroke ;* 


1 The spurious ‘ Underneath this marble hearse’ (Appendix XVI. vi). 
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you will acknowledge it to be very superior in force of expression 
& elevation of sentiment. I scarcely ever read anything which 
seemed to me at once so simple & so noble. 


First printed by Bennett Weaver in P.M.L.A. Ixv (1950), pp. 403-4. 


L. THOMAS CARLYLE 


On Prince Henry's Barriers and the Masques 


Ut the thing I had to remark above all others was, that Ben 

Jonson composed the Masque. O Ben, my rare Friend, is this 
in very deed thou? There in the body, with thy rugged sagacities 
and genialities ; with thy rugged Annandale face and unquenchable 
laughing eyes ;—like a rock hiding in it perennial limpid wells! My 
rare friend, there is in thee something of the lion, I observe:—thou 
art the rugged Stonemason, the harsh, learned Hodman; yet hast 
strains too of a noble softness, melodious as the voice of wood-doves, 
fitfully thrilling as the note of nightingales, now and then! Rarer 
union of rough clumsy strength with touches of an Ariel beauty 
I have not met with. A sterling man, a true Singer-heart,—born of 
my native Valley too: to whom and to which be all honour! 

Ben made many Masques; worked in that craft for thirty years 
and more, the world applauding him: he had his pension from the 
Court, his pension from the City ;—if you have leather Dolphins 
afloat,' you must try to get a little music introduced into them 
withal. Certainly it is a circumstance worth noticing that surly Ben, 
a real Poet, could employ himself in such business, with the applause 
of all the world; it indicates an Age very different from ours. An 
Age full of Pageantry, of grotesque Symbolising,—yet not without 
something in it to symbolise. That is the notable point. Innumerable 
Masques and masqueradings ; a general Social Masquerade, it almost 
seems to us, with huge bulging costumes and upholstery, stuffed out 
with bran and tailors’ trimmings: yet within it there still is a Reality, 
though a shrunken one, an ever farther shrinking one. Ben Jonson, 
Francis Bacon, and other such can still work as tiremen for it. How 
could it stand on its feet otherwise? A Social Masquerade fallen 
altogether empty collapses on the pavement, amid the shrieks of the 
bystanders,—as in these last times of ours we see it sorrowfully do! 
To the heart of Ben, of Francis, and of all persons, here was still 
a real King and a real Prince ; whose knighthoods, cavalcadings, and 


1 A reference to the dolphin at Chelsea upon which sat Neptune at Henry’s 
creation as a Knight of the Bath. 
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small and great transactions, the Melodies and Credibilities had not 
yet disowned.— 

I myself, under certain conditions, have often assisted at Ben’s 
Masques; looked at the quaint Court, in their fardingales and stuffed 
breeches, treading solemn dances, ‘flying out in winged chariots’ or 
otherwise ;—and endeavoured to make acquaintance with a fair 
friend or two on such occasions. Lucy Percy I have seen, though 
she saw not me: the paragon of women; sprightliest, gentlest, 
proudest ; radiating continual soft arrows from her eyes and wit; 
which pierce innumerable men,—pierce Sardanapalus Hay for one. 
Anne Clifford too, a somewhat stern young maiden, full of sense, full 
of heart and worth; whom I think a certain young Sackville of the 
House of Buckhurst—‘O Mistress Anne!’—is sometimes glancing at. 
These I have seen at Masques of Ben’s; much admiring. The 
Masques themselves were not undelightful to me.— 

But certainly of all Ben’s Masques, the one I should have liked 
to see had been that one given at Holmby Castle’ in Northamptshire 
seven years ago, when Queen Anne first came southward out of 
Scotland, and the little Prince with her, then a small boy. For there 
issued Satyrs singing from the real bosquets of Holmby Park, and 
Queen Mabs discoursing, not irrationally, as her Majesty and little 
Son advanced ; and ‘two bucks’, roused at the right moment, were 
‘happily shot’, real bucks which you could dine from: and then on 
the morrow, there appears a personage called Nogopy; he is to 
speak some prologue to a general voluntary morrice-dance of the 
Northamptonshire Nobility assembled there; and his complete 
Court-suit is,—let any and all readers guess it,—‘a very large pair 
of breeches buttoning round his neck, and his hands coming out at 
the pockets’. My rare friend !—Prince Henry was there, a boy of 
eleven years. Prince Charles was not there: he too, will get to know 
Holmby and its Bosquets, by and by, perhaps ?— 

Consider also how the ‘wit-combats at the Mermaid’ were even 
now going on! For the divine world-famous ‘Elder Dramatists’ were 
as yet new Dramatists, obscurely gliding about, as mere mortals ; in 
very rusty outfit, some of them; lodging in Alsatia, by the “Green 
Curtain at Shoreditch’, Blackfriars Playhouse, or God knows where. 
London with its half-million population found some hutch, garret or 
rusty cranny somewhere, for the lodging of these among others. And 
at the Mermaid of an evening, we assemble, if we have any cash. 
And there are Ben and William Shakespeare in wit-combat, sure 


enough: Ben bearing down like a mighty Spanish War-ship, fraught 


1 At Althorp, not Holmby: Carlyle has confused the reference to Holmby 
in 1. 263. 
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with all learning and artillery; Shakespeare whisking away from 
him,—whisking right through him, athwart the big bulk and timbers 
of him; like a miraculous Celestial Light-ship, woven all of sheet- 
lightning and sunbeams! Through the thick rhinoceros skin of my 
rare Ben there penetrated strange electric influences; and he began 
to wonder where that pricking of his fell came from! He ‘honoured 
William Shakespeare, on this side idolatry, as much as any man’, 
These are the wit-combats at the Mermaid ;—and in two years now 
they are to cease ; and that divine Elder-Dramatist Business, having 
culminated here, is to decline gradually, and at last die out and sink 
under the horizon, giving place to other Businesses, probably of 
graver nature. In 1612, the man Shakespeare retires to Stratford- 
on-Avon, into a silence which no Dryasdust or obscene creature will 
ever penetrate ;—as it were, a kind of divine silence, and mute dia- 
logue with Nature herself, before departing ; sacred, like the silence 
of the gods!—These are the wit-combats at the Mermaid of an 


evening, if you chance to be an Elder Dramatist, and have any 
cash left. 


From Historical Sketches of Notable Persons and Events in the Reigns 
of James I and Charles I, 1898, pp. 74-7, ‘Knighting of Prince Henry’. 


LI. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Ben Fonson. 


Road-based, broad-fronted, bounteous, multiform, 
With many a valley impleached with ivy and vine, 
Wherein the springs of all the streams run wine, 
And many a crag full-faced against the storm, 
The mountain where thy Muse’s feet made warm 
Those lawns that revelled with her dance divine 
Shines yet with fire as it was wont to shine 
From tossing torches round the dance aswarm. 


Nor less, high-stationed on the grey grave heights, 

High-thoughted seers with heaven’s heart-kindling lights 
Hold converse: and the herd of meaner things 

Knows or by fiery scourge or fiery shaft 

When wrath on thy broad brows has risen, and laughed, 
Darkening thy soul with shadow of thunderous wings. 


ae 
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The Tribe of Benjamin. 
Sons born of many a loyal Muse to Ben, 

All true-begotten, warm with wine or ale, 

Bright from the broad light of his presence, hail! 
Prince Randolph, nighest his throne of all his men, 
Being highest in spirit and heart who hailed him then 

King, nor might other spread so blithe a sail: 

Cartwright, a soul pent in with narrower pale, 
Praised of thy sire for manful might of pen: 
Marmion, whose verse keeps alway keen and fine 
The perfume of their Apollonian wine, 


Who shared with that stout sire of all and thee 
The exuberant chalice of his echoing shrine: 

Is not your praise writ broad in gold which he 

Inscribed, that all who praise his name should see? 


Appended to Tristram of Lyonesse, 1882, sonnets iii, xv, pp. 281, 293. 


Io 


THE LIFE OF BEN JONSON 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


INCE 1925, when our first two volumes appeared, much new 

light has been thrown on the life of Jonson. Two important 
articles of Professor Mark Eccles have appeared, (1) ‘ Jonson’s 
Marriage’ in the R.E.S., July 1936, xii, pp. 257-72; (2) ‘Jonson and 
the Spies’, ibid., October 1937, xiii, pp. 385-97; and the Catholic 
Record Society has further elucidated Jonson’s prosecution for 
recusancy. 


Jonson’s Birthplace. We cautiously said ‘in or near London’ and 
dismissed Westminster in a footnote. Fuller and Wood should have 
been quoted, not Langbaine and Winstanley. Fuller could find no 
evidence on the point;! Wood gave currency to the statement.” 
‘Westminster then comprised only two parishes, St. Margaret’s and 
St. Martin’s, and the registers of neither contain any record of Jon- 
son’s baptism. His connexion with Westminster presumably began 
when his mother married the bricklayer who lived in Hartshorn 
Lane’ (Eccles (1), p. 262). 


The Bricklayer. Jonson was probably taken away from West- 
minster in 1588.3 We have quoted the evidence of Aubrey, Fuller, 
and Oldys that he worked as a bricklayer in Lincoln’s Inn. Fol- 
lowing up a clue of Malone,* who suggested 1588 or 1593 when new 
buildings were erected by the society, Professor Eccles has examined 
the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, which contain the annual accounts 
of the treasurer and of the pensioner and show the amounts paid to 
the chief butler for repairs. In 1588 the large sum of £298. 7s. 11d. 
was paid for a brick wall to be ‘made at the vpper end of the Back- 
side toward Holbourne’, a gate towards Fichetts Field, and another 
gate in the brick wall towards the pump. The repairs of 1 587, 1589, 
and later years cost about £30 or £40, and there was no special 
building in 1593. The treasurer’s accounts do not mention the work- 
men employed in 1588, but the minor repairs ordered by the pen- 
sioner were made by ‘Thomas Brett, “le Bricklayer’’’.® 

At a date which we can narrow down to Michaelmas term 1598 
or January 1599 Jonson obtained the freedom of the Company of 
Tylers and Bricklayers; he is ‘Citizen and Bricklayer of London’ 

t See page 508. 

2 Historia Universitatis Oxoniensis, 1674, p. 273; Athenae Oxontenses, 1721, 
i, col. 608. 

3 We said ‘about 1589’ in vol. i, p. 6. 


4 Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, i, pp. 415-16. 
5 Black Book V, cited in detail by Eccles (1), pp. 262-3. 
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in a legal document of 1599. Unfortunately the Company’s minute- 
books do not begin till late in the reign of James I, but when Jonson 
had been indicted for killing Gabriel Spencer on 22 September 1598, 
he had been described as a yeoman,’ so he must have been made 
a freeman within three months after this. The document which 
describes him as a bricklayer was found by Professor J. L. Hotson 
in the Public Record Office and described by Mr. W. G. Bell in his 
history of the Company.” It is a Coram Rege Roll of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench (K.B. 27/1360/10754) late in January 1599. It de- 
scribes an action brought by Robert Browne, the player, who may 
have been at the time a member of Lord Derby’s company. On 
2 April 1598 Jonson borrowed {10 from Browne and gave him a bill 
binding him to repay it on Whitsunday, 27 May. He failed to pay, 
though repeatedly dunned. He was prosecuted at Westminster Hall 
late in January 1599, and locked up in the Marshalsea prison in 
Southwark. At the trial he gave his attorney no instructions, and 
the case went against him by default. Browne received judgement 
for the debt of £1 damages; he complained that he had lost £5 by 
Jonson’s neglect. Jonson must have paid in order to get out of 
prison. 

The document, drawn up by an illiterate clerk, is as follows: we 
have expanded the contractions. 


London: Memorandum quod alias scilicet Termino Sancti Michaelis 
vltimo preterito coram domina Regina apud Westmonasterium venit 
Robertus Browne de parochia Sancti Salvatoris in Southwarke in Comi- 
tatu Surrey generosus alias dictus Robartus Browne of the parish of 
S* Saviours in Southwarke in the county of Surrey Gentleman per 
Willelmum Langhorne Attornatum suum et protulit hic in Curia dicte 
domine Regine tunc ibidem quandam billam suam versus Beniaminum 
Iohnson Civem et Bricklayer London alias dictum Beniaminum Iohnson 
Citizen and Bricklayer of London in Custodia Marescalli &c de placito 
debiti et sunt plegii de prosequendo scilicet Iohannis Doo & Ricardus Roo 
que quidem billa sequitur in hec verba—London—Robertus Browne de 
parochia Sancti Salvatoris in Southwarke in Comitatu Surrey Generosus 
alias dictus Robartus Browne of the parish of St Saviours in Southwarke 
in the County of Surrey Gentleman queritur de Beniamino Iohnson 
Civem & Bricklayer London alias dictum Beniaminum Iohnson Citizen 
and Bricklayer of London in Custodia Marescalli Marescalie domine 
Regine coram ipsa Regina existentem de placito quod reddat ei decem 
libras legalis monete Anglie quas ei debet & iniuste detinet pro eo vide- 
licet quod cum predictus Beniaminus septimo die Aprilis Anno regni 


* “Beniaminus Johnson nuper de london yoman’: see vol. i, p. 219. 
2. A Short History of the Worshipful Company of Tylevs and Bricklayers of 
the City of London, privately printed 1938, pp. 21-2. 
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domine Elizabeth nunc regine Anglie quadragesimo primo apud London 
videlicet in parochia beate Marie de Arcubus in Warda de Cheape 
London quandam billam suam obligatoriam sigillo ipsius Beniamini 
sigillato Curiaque dicte domine Regine nunc ostensam cuius data est 
eisdem die & Anno cognovit se debere prefato Roberto predictas decem 
libras solvendas eidem Roberto super festum diem Pentecoste alias dicti 
Whitsunday proximum venientem post datum bille predicte Et idem 
Robertus dicit quod festum dies Pentecoste alias dicti Whitsunday 
proximum venientem post datum bille predicte contingebat super vice- 
simum septimum diem Maii Anno quadragesimo primo supradicto pre- 
dictus tarnen Beniaminus licet sepius postea requiritur &c predictas 
decem libras prefato Roberto nondum soluit Sed illi adhuc usque soluere 
omnino contradixit et adhuc contradicit ad dampnum ipsius Roberti 
quinque librarum. Et inde producit sectam ὅς. Et modo ad hunc diem 
scilicet diem Mercurii proximum post Octavam Sancti Hillarii isto 
eodem Termino usque quem diem predictus Beniaminus habuit licen- 
ciam ad billam predictam interloquendam Et tunc ad respondendum 
&c coram domina Regina apud Westmonasterium veniunt tam predictus 
Robertus Browne per attornatum suum predictum quam predictus 
Beniaminus per Robertum Whithand Attornatum suum Et idem 
Robertus Browne petit quod predictus Beniaminus ad narracionem 
suam predictam respondet Super quo predictus Attornatus predicti 
Beniamini dicit quod ipse non est informatus per eundem Beniaminum 
magistrum suum de aliquo responsione eidem Roberto Browne in pre- 
missis dando nec aliquid aliud inde dicit in barram siue proclamacionem 
accionis predicti Roberti Browne predicte per quod idem Robertus 
Browne remanet versus prefatum Beniaminum inde indefensum &c— 
Ergo consideratum est quod predictus Robertus Browne recuperet pre- 
fatum Beniaminum debitum suum predictum necnon viginti solidos pro 
dampnis suis que sustinuit tam accione detencionis debiti illius quam 
provisis & Custagiis suis per ipsum circa sectam suam in hac parte 
appositis eidem Roberto Browne ex assensu suo per Curiam dicte 
domine Regine hic adiudicatis Et predictus Beniaminus in miseri- 
cordia &c. 
debitum & dampnum in toto—xj! 


Jonson’s ‘close imprisonment’ from August to October 1597 for his 
share in The Isle of Dogs,* referred to in his letter to Lord Salisbury 
about his (third) imprisonment for Eastward Ho as ‘my first Error’,” 
was the occasion when spies were set to entrap him. He told Drum- 
mond ‘jn the tyme of his close Imprisonment under Queen Elisabeth 
his judges could gett nothing of him to all γ᾽ demands bot I and 
No, they plac’d two damn’d Villans to catch advantage of him, wt 
him, but he was advertised by his Keeper, of the spies he hath an 
Epigrame’ (Conversations, 256-60). Sir Edmund Chambers and Pro- 


I Vol. i, pp. 217-18. 2 Tbid., p. 195. 
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fessor Eccles" agree that this, and not the second imprisonment of 
1598 for killing Gabriel Spencer, explains the stringency of the 
detention and the attempt of the government to worm out evidence 
for sedition. For the Spencer case Jonson was released in two weeks, 
and, as he pleaded guilty, there could be no ‘demands’ on a plain 
matter of fact. But the demands relating to The Isle of Dogs are 
explicitly formulated in the Privy Council Register for 15 August 
1597: (1) what had become of the actors not so far caught; they 
had secured only Robert Shaw, Gabriel Spencer, and Jonson ; 
(2) ‘what Copies they haue giuen forth of the said plaie, and to 
whome’ ; (3) “soch other pointes as you’—Topcliffe the informer— 
‘shall thincke meete to be demaunded of them’. As Jonson was 
part author of the play, the spies and Topcliffe no doubt set to 
work, and it was lucky for Jonson that Topcliffe spared him the 
torture for the terse and matter-of-fact ‘Ayes’ and ‘Nos’, which 
were all they could extract from him. The ‘lewd’ play ‘contanynge 
very seditious & sclandrous matter’ must have proved more harm- 
less than the Privy Council supposed, for they released the three 
actors and failed to secure the others. Nashe, who was author of 
the first act, had fled to Yarmouth. In his Lenten Stuffe? he has 
a fling against lawyers who ‘haue fisht out such a deepe politique 
state meaning as if I had al the secrets of court or commonwealth 
at my fingers endes’. . 

Spies as a class are satirized in Epigram lix. Professor Eccles 
suggests a definite reference in Epigram ci. 36, ‘Pooly’, or ‘ Parrot’, 
to the two ‘damn’d Villans’ who tried to entrap Jonson; see the 
note on that passage. For the keeper of the Marshalsea who warned 
Jonson against them, Professor Eccles suggests Richard Edy, porter 
there in 1596, deputy keeper in 1600, and keeper in 1601, or Thomas 
Jackson, who lent Barnabe Barnes money in 1598 before his escape 
from the prison and was bound over to answer for the escape 
of George Kendall in 1607. Edy had testified against Poley in 
1589. 

Jonson’s Marriage and his Children. Professor Eccles found in the 
parish register of St. Magnus the Martyr by London Bridge this 
entry on 14 November 1594: ‘Beniamine Johnson and Anne Lewis 
maryed.’ Thisis the only marriage ofa Benjamin Johnson so far traced 
in London in the reign of Elizabeth. Gifford had conjectured the year 
1594 as the date for Jonson’s marriage. His eldest son Benjamin 
died of the plague in 1603 when he was seven years old; he must 
have been born about 1596. We may therefore accept Professor 


: Elizabethan Stage, iii, Ρ. 353; Eccles (2), pp. 385-8. 
2 Works, ed. McKerrow, iii, 213-14. 
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Eccles’s identification of the dramatist with the ‘ Johnson’ mentioned 
in this register. There is no evidence that Jonson ever lived in the 
parish of St. Magnus, but Anne Lewis was probably a parishioner. 
The church was at the head of old London Bridge, commanding the 
entry to the City from Southwark. 

This disposes of the view that the ‘Mary Johnson’ who died of 
the plague in 1593 and was buried on 17 November at St. Martin’s 
in the Fields was the poet’s daughter Mary, whose death he com- 
memorated in Epigram xxii. Jonson speaks of her as ‘the daughter 
of his youth’; she may have been his first child. 

Other probable children whom Professor Eccles has traced are 
(x) ‘ Joseph, the sofie of Beniamyne Johnson’, baptized at St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate, on g December 1599: Jonson was writing for the 
Chamberlain’s men at the Curtain in Shoreditch, the next parish to 
Cripplegate, in 1598; (2) ‘Beniamin Johnson sonne to Beniamin’, 
baptized at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, on 20 February 1608, and buried 
there on 18 November 1611: the epistle before Volpone was dated 
‘From my house in the Black-Friars this 11. of February. 1607.’ ; 
(3) ‘Elisib. daughter of Ben. Johnson’, baptized on 25 March 1610 
at St. Mary Matfellon, Whitechapel, probably an illegitimate 
daughter. ‘The familiar form ‘‘Ben”’ points to Jonson as the girl’s 
father’ (Eccles (1), pp. 266-8). There were probably other children, 
legitimate or illegitimate. Fuller’s comment on them was, ‘He was 
not very happy in his children, and most happy in those which died 
first, though none lived to survive him’ (see p. 500). 

A son Benjamin, supposed to have died ‘two years before his 
father in 1635’ (vol. i, p. 9), never existed. Blunders of Sir Henry 
Herbert and of Gifford originated him. Herbert, to prove his title 
to the Mastership of the Revels, had to show that all previous 
patentees were dead; he wrongly gave the date of Jonson’s death 
as 20 November 1635 (Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry 
Herbert, p. 109). Malone, knowing the true date, supposed that the 
document proved the existence of another Benjamin Jonson. Gifford 
embroidered this as follows: Jonson, ‘finding himself incapable, 
during his last illness, of performing the duties of his office, . . . had 
been graciously permitted by Charles to transfer the patent to his 
son, who died in 1635’ (Jonson, 1816, i, p. cxliv). See Eccles (1), 
pp. 265-6. 

Did Jonson marry a second time? J. P. Collier cited from the 
register of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, an entry of the marriage on 27 July 
1623 of ‘Beniamyne Johnson and Hester Hopkins’. This receives 
some support from the ramshackle document of Thomas Cooke’s 
bill of 1620, which we printed in vol. i, p. 235: the bill describes 
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a Court messenger going ‘by Cripellgatt’ to warn Jonson to attend 
Prince Charles. We require fuller evidence to accept this marriage. 
In the first place we do not know when Anne (Lewis), Jonson’s wife 
of 1594, died: she appears to have been living when Jonson visited 
Drummond in 1618. Secondly, if Hester Hopkins did marry Jonson, 
she was not with him in his last home at Westminster after his 
paralytic stroke. The ‘woman that gouern’d him’, received his pen- 
sion, and shared his sack (vol. i, Ρ. 182) was not a wife. The house, 
Aubrey tells us, was one ‘under w“ you passe, as you goe out of 
the Church yard into the old Palace’ (ibid., p. 179). Mr. L. E. 
Tanner has identified it from the Abbey records:! 


‘It stood between St. Margaret’s Church and Henry VII’s Chapel, 
and was formerly known as the Talbot. It consisted of four rooms on 
the ground, first and second floors with garrets over them. . . ..One 
of the rooms on the first floor is particularly described in a deed of sale. 
of 1650 as being “over the passage leading from the old Palace into the 
Churchyard”’. The house belonged to the Dean and Chapter, and at 
the time that Jonson lived there the tenant was Sir Richard Manley, 
whose son and granddaughter find a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. It appears however to have been sublet to a nameless old 
lady with whom Jonson boarded.’? 


Jonson’s five-years’ Residence with Aubigny remain something of 
a puzzle even after Professor Eccles has suggested a new date for 
them. Jonson told Drummond ‘he maried a wyfe who was a shrew 
yet honest, 5 yeers he had not bedded wt her but remained wt my 
Lord Aulbanie’ (Conversations, 254-5). This, says Professor Eccles, 
is reported speech; Jonson’s words to Drummond would be, ‘Five 
years I have not bedded with her, but remained with my Lord 
Aubigny’. This would be after Jonson’s return from France in 1613. 
Nothing is known of his movements between this date and the 
journey to Scotland except one reference to his being at Blackfriars 
in 1617 (vol. i, pp. 232-3), and Aubigny’s mansion was there. See 
Eccles (1), pp. 269-71. 

The date we gave for the five years at Aubigny’s was 1602 to 1607, 
from the entry in Manningham’s Diary that Jonson was living with 
Sir Robert Townshend in February ‘1602’ to Jonson’s dedication 
of Volpone from his house in the Blackfriars on 11 February 1607. 
But Manningham’s ‘1602’ is 1603 by modern reckoning, and this 
narrows the date. Professor Eccles gives other reasons against it. 
One, which we do not accept, is his interpretation of the Conversa- 

1 Westminster Abbey Muniments 36331. 


* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 1940, xviii, pp. 27-8, 
‘Literary Links with Westminster Abbey’. 
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tions, 82-8, on the critical preface of Jonson’s translation of the 
Ars Poetica: 


to me he read the Preface of his arte of Poesie, ipon Horace Arte of 
poesie, wher he heth ane apologie of a Play of his St. Bertholomees 
faire, by Criticus is understood Done. ther is ane Epigrame of Sir 
Edward Herberts befor it, the he said he had done jn my Lord Aubanies 
Hoiise ro yeers since anno 1604. 


We emended the corrupt words ‘the he said’ as ‘the (translation) 
he said’: ‘the’ ends a line in the Sibbald transcript, and we supposed 
that Sibbald had omitted a word. Professor Eccles criticizes ‘ transla- 
tion’ as too long a word to be thus easily passed over. He favours 
a suggestion of R. B. McKerrow that ‘the’ is a misreading of ‘that’, 
and that ‘he had done’ means Sir Edward Herbert had done the 
epigram in Aubigny’s house.! 

Now Professor Eccles has overlooked a clear statement on the 
translation and the preface in the 1605 Quarto of Sejanus. Address- 
ing the reader on the laws of the drama, Jonson says, ‘of this I shall 
take more seasonable cause to speake; in my Obseruations vpon 
Horace his Art of Poetry, which (with the Text translated) 1 intend 
shortly to publish’. But he did not publish then or later. He kept 
the manuscript by him, and in 1614 he expanded it after writing 
Bartholomew Fair; Drummond’s ‘Io yeers since anno 1604’ refers 
to this and means ‘ten years before Bartholomew Fair’; ‘since’ is 
‘subsequently’. The revised preface perished in the fire of 1623, but 
the translation escaped and was printed in 1640, with Sir Edward 
Herbert’s epigram, a trifle of six lines, prefixed to it. Was this slight 
effort of Herbert’s important enough to require an historic note that 
it had been done at Lord Aubigny’s in 1604, and did Drummond, 
~lax though he often was in his wording, pen such a contortion of 
grammar as ‘he said’ (Jonson said) ‘that he’ (Herbert) ‘had done’ 
the epigram? A reference to the translation must have been included 
in Drummond’s statement, and if ‘translation’ is too long a word, 
we can substitute “poem’ or ‘work’ or ‘book’. 

Did Jonson pay more than one visit to Aubigny—a shorter one 
about 1604 and a longer in 1613-18? Not a satisfactory solution, 
but the question is beset with difficulties. 


Jonson's Catholicism and Gunpowder Plot. Jonson became a 
Catholic in 1598 when he was imprisoned in Newgate for killing 
Gabriel Spencer; he took ‘his Religion by trust of a priest who 
Visited him in Prisson’. That a Catholic priest should visit a prison 

1 Neither critic has pointed out that, if this is the right reading and ex- 
planation, Drummond wrote ‘yt’ and Sibbald misread it as ‘y®’. 

445.11 Pp 
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in this way may seem strange, but it confirms what Jonson said in 
the Discoveries, 999-1002, De optimo rege Iacobo, ‘It was a great 
accumulation to his Majesties deserved prayse; that men might 
openly visit, and pitty those, whom his greatest prisons had at any 
time received, or his Lawes condemned.’ Jonson in this passage was 
evidently recording a personal experience. 

Jonson’s imprisonment for Eastward Ho was caused by its publica- 
tion, which must have followed closely on the entry of it in the 
Stationers’ Register on 4 September 1605. It cannot have been a 
long imprisonment, for the Gunpowder Plot papers in the Public 


Record Office describe a Catholic supper party in Michaelmas term © 


1605, given by the conspirator Robert Catesby, at which Jonson was 
present. The date appears to have been about the 9th of October. 
The document, first printed by J. L. Hotson," is S.P. 14/216, part 
II/no. 132: 
In the begininge of the Tearm thies gentlemen vnder named supped 
att William Patricks howse in the Strand wth mr Roberte Catsbie./ 
Lord Mordent 
S Jaslin Persie knight 
ΤῊΣ frauncis Tressam 
Thomas Winter 
John Ashfielde 
Beniamin Johnson 
W* one other vnknowen to Wi. Patrick 
or any of his house. 


Of this party Winter was a principal in the plot, Ashford was 
brother-in-law of Winter; Henry, the fourth Lord Mordaunt, was 
imprisoned in the Tower for a year on a charge of complicity in the 


plot; Tresham was supposed to have sent the warning letter to _ 


Monteagle ; and Jocelyn Percy was a kinsman of Thomas Percy and ἶ 
himself an active Catholic, ready to serve with the Catholic regiment © ; 
in Flanders. 


What was Jonson, who was a loyal Englishman, doing at that | 


party? They could hardly, at that date, have discussed the Plot, — 
for, had they done so, Jonson would certainly have reported it. He ; 
acted later as Cecil’s agent. Probably the talk went no farther than 
the possibility of removing Catholic disabilities. Catesby gave later” 
supper-parties, at which Jonson was not present. 

We printed in vol. i, pp. 220-2, from the records of the Conese 
Court of London citations in January, May, and June 1606 of Jonson — 
and his wife for recusancy. Jonson was a Catholic from 1598 to 1610. 
To this document can now be added the indictment against him and _ 


‘In I, William Shakespeare . . ., 1937, pp. 186-7. 
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nineteen others preserved at the Guildhall among the files of the 
Sessions of Gaol Delivery of Newgate for London.’ This has been 
printed by Dom Hugh Bowler, O.S.B., in London Session Records 
1605-1685.” 


Juratores pro ἀπό Rege Psentant q¢ Jacobus Prynne nuper de 
parochia sancti Andree in Holbourne in warda de faringdon extra 
London Aurifaber Robertus dannett de parochia et warda pd Carpenter 
nichis Warner de parochia et warda pd Taylor Owen Browne de 
parochia et warda pd Aufifaber Nichiis Borgrove de péch et warda pd 
gen) Sara dauncer nup de poch omnit sanctorum in honye lane in warda 
de Cheape London p¢ Spinster ats Sara dauncer vxor Roberti dauncer 
de London pd Mcer, Henricus dorrell de poch scé Anne infra Pcinctt 
nup {ταὐτὰ pPdicatori iamdudt dissolut’ vulgo vocat’ le Blackfryars 
London pd Armiger Beniaminus Johnson nup de ὯΔ parochia sancte 
Anne infra pd Pcinctii nuper fratri Pdicatori iamdudi dissolut’ vulgo 
vocat’ le Blackfryers London pd in warda de farringdon infra London 
Pd gen, Henricus Wyse nup de parochia sancti Bride ats Brigette in 
warda de farringdon extra London pd Textor Wilims Edwards de 
parochia sancti Bothi’ extra Newgate in warda de Aldersgate London 
Pd ge Edwardus Wilton de parochia sci’ Bothi’ extva Aldersgate in Pd 
warda de Aldersgate Pd gem} Elizabetha Sotherton de pd parochia Sancti 
Bothyi extra Aldersgate in warda de Aldersgate London pd Spinster 
ats Elizabetha Sotherton vxor Johis Sotherton de London pd Armigeri 
Thomas Lodge* de parochia Ecclie’ Christi in pd warda de farringdon 
infra London Pd in Medicinis doctor Thomas Reade de parochia Sancti 
Michaelis in warda de Cornhill London pd gen Radus Everard de 
parochia Sancte Marie Magdalene in warda de Creplegate London pd 
get) Humfridus ffield de poch’ scé Margarete Moyses in warda de Broad- 
stete london pd generose Martin) Pearson’ de poch’ Sancti Olavi in 
Silverstrete in warda de Creplegate London pd musicon Edmund 
Bolton® de parochia sancti Thome Appli’ in warda de Vinetrie london 
pd gen) Thomas Nicholls de poch’ sci’ Petri pauper in warda de Broad- 
strete London pd yoman, Ac Willms Higgins nup de parochia sci’ 
Sepulchri in Pd warda de farringdon extra London pd yoman qui quinto 
die octobris Anno regni dni’ ni’ Jacobi dei gra’ Anglie francie et 
Hybnie’ Regis fidei defensoris etc. Tertio ac Scotie xxxix° fuer’ et eorum 
quilibet fuit etatis sexdecim annori et vitra non accesser’ anglice, did 
not repaire nec eorum aliquis accessit ecclesiys suis pochial pis nec alicui 
alie ecclesie capelle aut vsuali loco céis Pcationis et ibm fuer’ aut aliquis 
eorai fuit pe cdis Pcationis ad aliquod tempus infra tres menses prox’ 

1 Guildhall Records Office, Sessions Files for 9 January 1605-6, no. 65. 

2 Catholic Record Society, xxxiv, 1934, pp. 6-8. 

3 Interlined note: exoneratus quia ptulit sertificaco’ qd conformitat &c. 

4 The poet. | 

5 The musician, who set the lyric ‘See, see, oh see, who here is come a- 
maying’ in The Entertainment at Highgate. 

6 Jonson’s friend who wrote verses before Volpone and probably before 
Seianus. 
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seque® dictti quinti diem octobris annis tertio et tricesimo nono suprads 
sed abstinuer’ ab eisdem Anglice have forborne the same a Po quinto 
die octobris annis tertio et tricesimo nono suprad’ per pd spacii pd 


trium mensium extunc prox’ squen contra tenor’ cuiusdam statuti apud ~ 


Westmon in Comitatu MidS anno regni dné Elizabethe ni’ Ri Anglie 
primo pro vniformitate cdis pcationis et contra formam Statuti apud 
Westm in comitatu midds Anno regni dice dné Elizabethe nup Rné 
Anglie vicesimo tertio in h’modi casu edit’ et provis’ in dicti dni Regis 
nunc et legii suari contempt’ ffest’ Ac contra pacem dci dni Regis nunc 
coron et dignitat’ suas. 

Ad sess. tent’ nono die Januarij anno iij® Regis Jacobi etc suprad’ 
Jacobus Prynne Roftus dannett Nicholaus Warner Owinus Browne 
Nicholaus Burgone Sara Dauncer Henr’ Dorrell Beniaminus Johnson 
Henricus Wyse Willmus Edwards Edwardus Wilton Elizabeth Sotherton 
Thomas Lodge Thomas Rede, δα] Everard Humfris ffield Martinus 
Pearson Edms Bolton Thomas Nicholls ἃ wittms Higgyns proclamati 
fuer’ secundum formam statuti in huiusmod’ casu editi & provisi 


Endorsed: 


ix® die Januarij anno III° Regni Regis Jacobi infertur hoc record’ per 
Simonem Sedgwick et soc. suos. 


The disappointing thing about this record is that Jonson’s wife is 
not named in it as a recusant along with him, though she is men- 
tioned in the record of the Consistory Court later. We should have 
had her Christian name, and not merely the ‘vxor eius’ of the later 
document. It suggests that, when the indictment was first prepared, 
Jonson was not living with his wife, and this is confirmed by his 
statement in the Consistory Court document that he would not 
receive the sacrament, but that his wife ‘for any thing he knowethe’ 
has gone to church and ‘vsed always to receyve the Communion’. 
If they were living together, why did he not know definitely? Pro- 
fessor Eccles has assumed that they were living together at this date. 

The penalty, Dom Bowler tells us, was a fine of £20 for every 
month during which the offender absented himself; in default all his 
goods and two-thirds of his lands were confiscated. The Recusant 
Rolls at the Public Record Office show that this extreme penalty 
was not enforced. 


In vol. i, p. 40, and in vol. iii, p. 605, we referred to the warrant 
for safe-conduct to a priest to give information about the Plot. The 
original document is in B.M. Addl. MS. 11, 402, f. 1087, an abstract 
from the lost Privy Council registers. 


“7° Nov: 1605 A wart vnto Beniamin Johnson to let a certaine Priest 
knowe (that offered to do good service to the State,) that he should 
securely come and goe to, & from tht 1.15, wch they pmised in the said 
warrant vpon their honors.’ 
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Jonson’s return-journey from France in 1613. The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, cataloguing the papers of W. Trumbull 
the elder, January 1613-August 1614," has brought to light an 
interesting letter from Jean Beaulieu to Trumbull, who was resident 
at Brussels at the Archduke’s court and acted as an important busi- 
ness agent there. He served Thomas Edmondes, who went to 
Brussels as ambassador extraordinary in January 1605 with the 
Earl of Hertford to the Archdukes Albert and Isabella. When Hert- 
ford returned home in June, Edmondes remained as ambassador in 
ordinary till September 1609. His joint secretaries were Jean Beau- 
lieu and W. Trumbull. On 4 September 1609 Edmondes left, leaving 
Trumbull in charge. Edmondes went to Paris on the assassination 
of Henri IV (1610) ; he took Beaulieu as his secretary, who became 
a chief source of news from Paris. 


i. Jean Beaulieu to William Trumbull (page 54) 


‘[1613-]13 March 3. Paris—This gentleman, Mr. Ben. Johnson (who 
... cannot but be well known unto you by his reputation) having spent 
some 12 months travel in this country, in Mr. Raughley’s companie, 
who was committed to his charge by Sir Walter his father, hath now 
taken a resolution to pass by Sedan into your parts... . He hath been 
desirous that I should add to the credit of his own merit that of my 
recommendation towards you, with whom he doth professe to have a 
great desire to make particular acquaintance, .. . which will be sufficient 
to recommend him to your good estimation and entertainment besides 
the testimonial of his extraordinary and rare parts of knowledge and 
understanding which make his conversation to be honoured and beloved 
in all companies, specially for the commendation he hath not to abuse 
the power of his gifts, as commonly other overflowing wits use to do, 
to the prejudice of other men’s honour. More I shall not need to add... 
to recommend him unto you, since that his nature and known qualities, 
wceh. by a few days’ conversation wilbe better known unto you, wilbe 
more than sufficient a motive to your good affection... - This only 
particular I must require in his behalf at your hands that in Mr. Russell’s, 
Mr. Chandeler’s (if he be there) and the rest of your most selected 
friends’ company, you do charge him, by the authority of your place, 
with the best cup of claret at Brussels shall afford, to remember the 
healths of his friends here.’ 


ii. J. Beaulieu to William Trumbull from Paris 1613, 
March ΤΙ (page 59) 


The letter is on general business, but there is added to it a slip 
apart. The slip is interesting. Jonson probably saw the letter of 


1 The Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshive, vol. iv, 1940. 
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introduction, to which this suggests some slight qualification: was 
the ‘cross business’ his drunkenness ? 


‘At Mr. Johnson’s entreaty I did accompany him with a letter of 
recommendation to you, which I suppose he was desirous to have to 
prevent the rumour of some cross business wherein he hath been 
interested here. What is good in him I was content to relate, and indeed 
he hath many worthy parts, for the rest you shall soon make a discovery 
thereof.’ 


iii. John Brownlowe to William Trumbull (page 81) 
1613, April 3. Antwerp.—Mainly a business letter, but it ends: 


‘I return your letter to Monrs, Aenskombe and enclose one for Mr. 
Rawlegh and Mr. Jonson’s bills of exchange, who importuned me so 
earnestly for 1o/. more that I could not refuse. I have entered 201. upon 
your account, besides the 2o/. charge of Sir Wm. Stanley... .’ 


“Benjamin Jonson of Gresham College’ 


A new fact of great significance in Jonson’s life has been discovered 
by Professor C. J. Sisson, who generously published in The Times 
Literary Supplement of 21 September 1951 ‘a brief preliminary 
report’ in order to give us an opportunity of recording it in our 
concluding volume. 

Jonson gave evidence in a law-suit which Elizabeth, Lady Raleigh, 
the widow of Sir Walter, brought against Sir Peter Vanlore in the 
Court of Chancery in 1623. The suit arose out of a disputed settle- 
ment of Sir Walter’s estate as a result of his attainder early in the 
reign of James I and his execution in 1618. Vanlore was a famous 
London jeweller’ concerned in the disposal of the family plate and 
jewels and had proceeded against Lady Raleigh in the Court of 
King’s Bench. The Chancery suit was her appeal from this Court. 

The interrogatories and the depositions of thirteen witnesses, 
among whom Jonson was the eleventh, are contained in bundle 497 
of the Town Depositions of the Court of Chancery (P.R.O. C 24/ 
497/80). Jonson was examined on 20 October 1623. Here isa tran- 
script of the document. Sir Walter had set down under his hand and 
seal a reckoning of all his debts. 


xx° die Octobris 1623 aiio RRe Jac: 2] 


Bentamin Johnson of Gresham Colledge in London gent. aged 50. 
yeares & vpwarde sw(o)rne &c by direccon, vpon the 1 ἃ 5th Interrs, τ Int. 
That he very well knoweth the Lady Elizabeth Ralegh widowe named 


1 Thus, when Queen Anne died and her plate and jewels were valued at 
£20,000, Vanlore gave £18,000 for them. 
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for the compl: in this Suyte: And by sight doth knowe Sr Peter Van 
Lore knt named for the deft. 5. That he is not acquainted wth the hand- 
wryting of sir Peter van Lore the now deft But was & is very well 
_ acquainted wth the handwryting of St Walter Ralegh knt late husband 
of the now compl: And so well acquainted therwth and with the tract 
of his handwryting, by reason of ditlse tres of the pper handwryting of 
the s@ Sr Walter, directed vnto this dept, and now remayning in this 
depte custody, as that he this dept is as pemptoriely pswaded as a man 
may be that sawe not the wryting therof, That the Note in paper 
beginnig in theis worde, vizt, The debte conteyned in a Note, wch I haue 
signed ἃ deliWed to John Shelbury &c and now shewed vnto this dept 
at the tyme of his exdinacon, is wholly of the pper handwryting of the 
sd Sr Walter Ralegh. And concerning theis worde, vizt & the 18 511 of 
the 7851} so assured to be accompted for if mr Peter be payd the 785}3/ 
vnder wrytten the cancelled note indented, pasted on another paper, 
wth theis worde at the head therof, vizt The 8th day of december 451 
Elizabethe Rne, and now also shewed vnto this dept at the tyme of 
his exdinacon, this dept sayth therof as he hath sayd before of the Note 
formerly deposed of. And for the name W. Ralegh subscribed vnto yt 
this now pduced Note this dept saith, he is very confident, That It is 
of the pper handwryting of the 58 St Walter Ralegh, And the like this 
dept sayth in all thinge, touching the name W: Ralegh, subscribed vnto 
the now pduced cancelled Bonde in parchemt, of a thowsand pounde 
penalty dated the tenth day of may, in the fortieth fower yeare of the 
Reigne of the late Queene Elizabeth of happy memorie./r602. And more, 
further or otherwise, for Satisfying the contente of this Int. this dept 
sayth, he canott materially depose. Nor more &c. 
Ben: Jonson 


Jonson’s age is given as ‘50. yeares & upwards’. This was a usual 
formula in Chancery suits. A variant was ‘37. years or therabouts’ 
in the Chancery suit of May 1610, which we quoted in vol. i, p. 228. 
These two suits narrow the limits of the date of Jonson’s birth to 
between October 1572 and May 1573. Hf 11 June was Jonson’s 
birthday, this would give 11 June 1573, June being near enough to 

May to cover the qualifying ‘therabouts’. We must therefore revise 
the suggestion in our life of Jonson! of 1572; we had not reckoned 
on a so late a month in the year as October for a starting-point in 
our calculation. 

Jonson’s intimate relations with Sir Walter Raleigh are stated 
very clearly in the evidence, so that he was able to certify Raleigh’s 
autograph. The poem which he prefixed to the History of the World 
in 1614 (Underwood xxiv) and the section which he contributed to the 
account of the Punic wars? confirm the evidence of this relationship. 

An even more important point in the deposition is the opening 

I Vol. i, p. I. 2 See Conv. Drum., 198 note (vol. i, p. 162). 
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description of Jonson as of ‘Gresham College in London’. This was 
in October 1623. Had he taken refuge there after the fire which 
destroyed his house and library late in 1623? Or was it an official 
residence? It is tempting, says Professor Sisson, ‘to consider the 
plausibility of the argument that Jonson was the occupant of rooms 
there by virtue of duties which he fulfilled as a Professor of Rhetoric 

in the College at some period of his career which included the year 
1623’. As throwing light on this possibility, Professor Sisson points 
to the Discoveries and The English Grammar, both of which have [ 
an exceptional character in Jonson’s writings. Were the Discoveries _ 
lecture notes? ‘They deal in a systematic way with the main prob- ~ 
lems of rhetoric, both in theory and in practice. They offer instruc- — 
tion in the training of a poet, on the acquisition of a good style, on 
the form of drama; and they give examples of the application of 
critical theory to contemporary men of letters, including Shake- 
speare. The book does not consist of jottings, but for the most part 
of well-wrought and polished writing.’ The frequent use of the first 
person’ and the references to an audience develop this suggestion. 
For instance, ‘I take this labour in teaching others, that they should 
not be alwayes to bee taught; and I would bring my Precepts into 
practice’ (1755-7) ; ‘Now, that I have informed you in the knowing » 
these things; let me leade you by the hand a little farther, in the 
direction of the use’ (2125-7) ; ‘You may sound these wits, and find — 
the depth of them, with your middle finger’ (716-17). And there — 
is a reference in the concluding words to the next lecture: ‘the 
Episodes, of which hereafter’ (2812). 

The English Grammar ‘brings us closer still’ to the lecture-form. 
The first four chapters, which are devoted to phonology, are printed 
in double columns, English in the first column and a Latin equivalent 
in the second. The extant text replaced a probably much fuller 
edition which was lost in Jonson’s fire. The Gresham lectures on 
rhetoric were delivered on Saturdays, in Latin at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and in English at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The lectures 
in Latin, says Professor Sisson, ‘were directed to an international 
audience, at a time when foreigners in considerable numbers came 
to London to learn English and to further their general education’, 
For them lectures on English grammar and pronunciation would be 
specially valuable. 

It was a necessary qualification for a Gresham lecturer that he 
should hold the M.A. degree at one of the universities. The grant 
to Jonson of an honorary M.A. at Oxford on 17 July 1619 was an 
act without parallel in that age, and the Chancellor of the Univer- 


1 See vol. ii, p. 441. 
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sity, Lord Pembroke, procured it for him. He would have to lecture 
at Gresham College in gown and hood. 

Jonson can only have been a deputy to the appointed professor. 
The names of the Professors of Rhetoric are on record and do not 
include him. The Mercers’ Company appointed them under the will 
of Sir Thomas Gresham. Professor Sisson gives the list—Caleb 
Williams 1598, Richard Ball, Charles Croke 1614, Henry Croke 16109, 
Edward Wilkinson 1627. It is credible that Jonson, armed with his 
Oxford degree of 1619,' was deputy for Henry Croke, and the 
quarters allotted to the Professor of Rhetoric were a substantial part 
of his emolument ; these were on the north side of the quadrangle on 
the first floor, adjacent to those of the Professor of Astronomy. 

From 1616 to 1626 Jonson did not write for the stage ; he confined 
himself to writing masques. If he deputized for Henry Croke in 
1619, we can fill a gap in his literary activity. And not only The 
English Grammar and the Discoveries preserve vestiges of it, but we 
may also assume that he did work on the Ars Poetica. The lost 
treatise on ‘the old Venusine’, ‘lighted by the Stagirite’ (Und. xliii. 89, 
90) would be excellent material for a course on Horace and Aristotle. 


Jonson’s Debits, 1626-34. These are taken from a Petition Book 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s department of the Public Record Office 
(L.C. 5/183) for the years 1626-37. Printed in the Malone Society’s 
Collections, vol. ii, part iii, pp. 400-11. 


F. gv A petic6n of ROBERT CLARKE against Mt ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ 
Clark agst IoHNSON answere of course. Jan. 11.1626. debt. roli. 5s, 
Johnson 

ἘΠ 20 A petition of NATHANAELL FIELD against Mt BENIAMIN 
Field agst Iounson. debt 161i, answered (vizt) of course. Iuly. 
Iohnson. /. toth 1627./ 

F. 66% A petition of PETER IoHNSON against ΜῈ Ben: IoHNSON 
Iohnson agst debt 2511} Answered of course. Ian. 15. 1629. 

Tohnson. 

F. 79° A petition of RicHarD Mi_warp against Mt BENJAMIN 
Milward agst JouHNson debt 30!i per bond Answered of course May 17. 
Johnson 1630. Ἶ 

F. 136° A petition of RoBErT Barnes against Mt BENIAMIN 
Barnes agst Jounson. debt xx!i Answered of course. eod. [i.e. 10 
Tohnson May 1633.] 

F, 1517 A peticén of Mt THomas FarnaBy against Mt ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ 
Farnaby agst JIounson debt 1201} Answered of course. eod. [i.e. 4 De- 
TIohnson. / cember 1634.] 


I He had also a degree at Cambridge (Conv. Drum. 252). 
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Ben Jonson’s ‘ Motives’: a lost work? Antony a Wood in his list 
of Jonson’s works! includes ‘His Motives—Printed 1622, oct.’. If 
such a work existed—and Wood’s ‘ Printed’ is very explicit—it must 
have been the ‘motives’ for his conversion from Catholicism in 1612; 
it might have been connected with the ‘humble Gleanings in 
Divinitie’ based on a study of the Fathers, which were lost in the 
fire of 1623. But, if so, no trace of the book has survived. ‘Motives’, 
1.6. arguments, is almost a technical term in the religious con- 
troversies of the period. In 1580 William Fulke, an anti-papal 
writer, produced A retentiue to stay good Christians in the Trueth of 
the Gospell, against the Motiues of R. Bristow. Bristow’s Motives 
inducing to the Catholike faith had been printed at Douai; it reached 
a third edition in 1641, and there had been a Latin translation, 
Motiva, omnibus Catholice doctrine orthodoxis cultoribus perneces- 
saria, in 1608. In 1593 there appeared another anti-papal book, 
T. Bels motiues concerning Romish faith and religion. William Ala- 
baster, circa 1598, defended his conversion to the Church of Rome 
by a book called Seven Motives, now known only by two answers to it, 
A Booke of the Seuen Planets, or Seuen wandring Motiues of William 
Alablasters wit, by John Racster, 1598, and An Answer to William 
Alabaster his Motiues by Roger Fenton, 1599. Theophilus Higgons in 
1609 published The First Motive of 1. H. . . . to suspect the integrity 
of his Religion: which was Detection of Falsehood in D. Humphrey, 
D. Field, & other learned Protestants. In 1612 there was The Motives 
of Richard Sheldon Pr. for his iust, voluntary, and free renouncing of 
Communion with the Bishop of Rome, Paul the 5. and his Church. 


City Entertainments. We mentioned in volume i, page 87, how the 
Livery Companies of London, when they had occasion to address 
the King, called in Jonson’s services. Thus in 1604 the Haber- 
dashers’ Company, in ‘The Yeomanry account for ye Lo: Mawrs 
triumphs’ include ‘Item paid to Beniamyn Johnson for his device, 
and speech for the children’, £12.2, The device was printed, but no 
copy appears to have survived. On 16 July 1607 the Merchant 
Taylors Company feasted royalty. The records? state: ‘Whereas the 
Company are informed that the King’s most excellent Majesty, with 
our gratious Queen and the noble Prince, and divers honourable 
Lords and others, determyne to dyne at our Hall on th’elecéon of 
Mr and Wardens; therefore this meeting was appointed to advise 


t Athenae Oxonienses, 1818, ii, p. 614. 

? We owe our knowledge of this record to Miss Sheila H. Knapton. 

3 Quoted in Nichols, The Progresses of King James, vol. i, pp. 1 36-7, and 
ae peg C. M. Clode, The Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, 
1888, vol. i. 
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and consult howe every thing may be performed for the reputa- 
€on and credit of the Company, and to give his Majestie best lykeing 
and contentment, &c &c. And Sir John Swynnerton is entreated to 
conferr with Mt Beniamyn Johnson the Poet, aboute a speeche to be 
made to welcome his Majestie, and for musique and other inventions, 
which maye give likeing and delight to his Majestie, by reason that 
the Company doubt that their Schoolemaster and Schollers be not 
acquainted with such kinde of Entertainments.’ The account of the 
reception follows: ‘At the upper end of the Hall there was set a chair 
of Estate, where his Matie satt and viewed Hall’, and ‘a very proper 
Child, well spoken, being clothed like an angell of gladness, with 
a Taper of ffrankincense burning in his hand, delivered a short 
speech, containing (xviii) verses, devised by Ben Jonson the Poet, 
which pleased his Majtie marvelously well’. Payments were made 
‘To Mr Beniamyn Johnson, the poett, for inventing the speech to 
his Maty and for making the songs, and his direccions to others in 
that business, 20/.’, and further ‘To Powle’s singing men by Mr Ben. 
Johnson, τί. 5s.’ We are also told that the boy-actor belonged to 
the King’s Men: ‘To Mt Hemmyngs for his direccion of his boy that 
made the speech to his Mats 4os., and 5s. given to John Rise the 
speaker, 2/. 55. Rice became a professional player, and his name is 
in the actor-list of the First Folio of Shakespeare. Finally, there 
is the address we quoted of ‘dyers, clothdressers with their shuttles, 
and Hamburgians’, who greeted the King on 14 June 1616 with 
‘such language as Ben Jonson put in their mouths’. 


Memorandums of the Immortal Ben, printed in vol. i, pp. 188-9, 
are shown by Professor Eccles (M.L.N., 1936, li, pp. 520-3) to be 
a fictitious composition of Lewis Theobald, which he printed in The 
Censor, 1715, no. 14, 11 May. Theobald assumed the name of a Ben 
Jonson, who claimed to be lineally descended from the poet. Sir 
E. K. Chambers had earlier questioned the document in The Library, 
September 1925, p. 181. 


Surge Musa, the Latin doggerel quoted from Sir Sydney Cockerell’s 
copy of the Amsterdam Lucretius of 1620 (vol. i, pp. 255-6). Pro- 
fessor T. O. Mabbott has restored the last stanza as follows: 


albu(m) nolens 

et non (vo)lens 
philtra angularé 
sed (capi)llum 
form(z villum) 
jungit (circularem). 
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The Conversations with William Drummond were denounced as a 
forgery of Sir Robert Sibbald in Jonson and Drummond, thew Con- 
versations: A few Remarks on an eighteenth-century Forgery, 1925, by 
Mr. C. L. Stainer. This absurd theory was so completely refuted 
by P. Simpson in the R.E.S., 1926, ii, pp. 42-50, ‘The Genuineness 
of the Drummond “Conversations”’, and by F. Paget Hett in The 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald (1641-1722), 1932, that it would be 
a waste of space to repeat the arguments here. A finishing touch 
has been added by Mr. Douglas Grant’s discovery in the Clerk of 
Penicuik’s Papers at Register House, Edinburgh, of the poem which 
Jonson sent to Drummond in 1619. It is the autograph copy with — 
the inscription, which was printed in the 1711 Folio of Drummond’s 
Works ; there are slight differences of spelling, but the line arrange- — 
ment is copied exactly. See vol. i, pp. 177-8, where we reproduced — 
the inscription. The autograph is too soiled for us to reproduce it © 
here. Elizabeth, daughter of William Drummond, married John ~ 
Clerk of Penicuik in 1674; the Drummond papers may have reached ~ 
the Clerk family from this marriage (Memoirs of Sir John Clerk of — 
Penicuthk, 1676-1755, 1892, p. 7). 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE 
MASQUES 


Too late for notice in the commentary Professor D. J. Gordon 
contributed an important article, ‘Poet and Architect: the Intel- — 
lectual Setting of the Quarrel between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones’ — 
to volume xii of the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 
It discusses fully such technical terms as ‘invention’, ‘theory’, 
‘practice’, and ‘design’ in reference to architecture, and Jonson’s — 
characteristic distinction between the ‘soul’ and ‘body’ of a device. 

(1) He argues that the Cook in Neptune’s Triumph and Lick- — 
finger’s reproduction of him in The Staple of News are a personal — 
satire on Inigo Jones.! In this he has been anticipated by O. A. — 
Soergel and F. G. Fleay. But the Cook is playful, not satirical, and Ὁ 
he pokes quiet fun at the poet. His claim for the art of cookery is — 
borrowed from three fragments, equally playful, of Greek comic 
poets preserved by Athenaeus ; we quote them in vol. x, pp. 282-4. 
According to these the Cook practises the ‘whole Art Militaire’, is 


1 Professor Gordon is in error in stating that ‘We do not know that Nep- 
tune’s Triumph ever got to the stage of having designs prepared for it’. See 
vol, x, pp. 658-9 above for the rehearsals ; the designs must have accompanied 
them. Everything was ready for Twelfth Night 1624. 
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architect, engineer, philosopher, and mathematician. Jonson, as we 
noted in our introduction to the masques (vol. ii, p. 326) had a point 
in using them. ‘The plan of treating Antimasque and Main Masque 
as rival shows presented by two antagonists of corresponding 
character was perhaps the most effective of all designs for con- 
necting them’, and Jonson works this out in his ‘most Aristophanic 
vein’. Inigo staged this masque and would have acted quickly if 
he had supposed the Cook to be a caricature of himself. 

(2) Professor Gordon sets in a new light Jonson’s satire of Coronell 
Iniquo Vitruvius in Love's Welcome at Bolsover. His patter to his 
‘Musicall, Arithmeticall, Geometricall’ and ‘true Mathematicall 
Gamesters’ (lines 67-8) has a mock reference to Inigo’s settings of 
Aurelian Townshend’s Albion’s Triumph and Tempe Restored in 
1632, a year after Chloridia, two characters of which, ‘Dame Archi- 
tecture and Goody Sculpture’, were sneered at by Jonson. In the 
proscenium of Albion’s Triumph (Designs 107, plate xx1) Inigo had 
depicted below the pilasters on each side two women figures, * Theo- 
rica’ and ‘Practica’, ‘shewing that by these two, all works of Archi- 
tecture and Ingining have their perfection’. Professor Gordon shows 
that Inigo claims architecture to be a liberal, not a mechanical, art, 
that it has ‘soul’ as well as ‘body’, and he traces the renaissance 
authorities who suggested and supported Inigo’s conclusions. 


Sir Walter Greg has edited for the British Academy Jonson’s 
Masque of Gipsies in the Burley, Belvoir, and Windsor Versions: 
an attempt at reconstruction. It is a skilful and scholarly analysis of 
the five texts and the three versions; the Burley—Belvoir and the 
Windsor versions are printed in parallel columns with a critical 
apparatus. The process of revision is traced by sifting the errors 
of scribal variation. In a reissue of volume vii we have corrected 
errors which Sir Walter has pointed out, and we have modified the 
text in a few places. 


PORTRAITS OF JONSON 


se portraits appeared in the early editions of Jonson. The 
first by Robert Vaughan, issued separately at some date before 
1627, was prefixed to the Quarto edition of the Poems and the Folio 
edition of the Works in 1640. It is the frontispiece to our third 
volume, in the introduction to which we described the three states 
of the plate. The Duodecimo edition of the Poems in 1640 had 
William Marshall’s bungling effort at a portrait for a frontispiece. 
We reproduced it in volume ix between pages 126 and 127 with a 
preliminary note on page xiii. The 1692 Folio of the Works had 
a frontispiece by William Elder, who worked from Robert Vaughan’s 
engraving. It is the frontispiece to our sixth volume and is described 
on pages ix and x. 

The portraits in oils conform to a uniform type. There are well 
over twenty copies of them, evidence of the esteem in which Jonson 
was held and of his high place in the world of letters. Lord Sack- 
ville’s copy in the Poets’ Parlour at Knole supplied the frontispiece 
to our first volume in 1925; it was at that time the finest copy 
known. It is a bust life-size; the face turns to the right; the dress 
is a black doublet with a white band. But in 1935 the National 
Portrait Gallery acquired a still finer copy. We gave it as a frontis- 
piece to volume v with a careful criticism on pages xii-xili and 
a comparison of it by the late Sir Henry Hake with the engraved 
portrait of the 1640 Folio. It shows the influence of Rubens and 
Vandyke, as one expects in good Anglo-Flemish painting of that 
time. 

In the Burlington Magazine, vol. x, 1907, p. 380, there is an 
inventory of the Duke of Buckingham’s pictures at York House in 
1635. Mr. Randall Davies printed it from the Bodleian MS. Rawlin- 
son A 341, folio 31 ὃ, which gives ‘Blyenberke—A Picture of Ben: 
Johnson’. Abraham Blyenberch painted a portrait of the third Earl 
of Pembroke in Lord Powis’s collection signed and dated 1617." 
Could he have painted the National Gallery portrait? We pointed 
out the difficulty of the current attribution to Gerard Honthorst in 
vol. v, pp. xi, xii. Similarities of style between the Jonson and the 
Pembroke portraits, ‘notably a rather coarse and flashy handling’, 
suggest Blyenberch as a possibility, though in the present state of 
our knowledge this is not more than a reasonable guess. A date 
about 1617 would also be possible. 

In our commentary on The Underwood, lvii (vol. xi, pp. 90-1), we 
record a portrait connected with Jonson's friend John Burges. It is 
by an English painter influenced by the School of Rubens. At the 


1 Communicated by Mr. Ὁ. T. Piper, whose criticism we quote. 
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sale at Christie’s in 1943 it was even attributed to Rubens. Jonson 
is holding out in his right hand the Underwood poem. 


The portrait of Jonson by Sir William Borlase commemorated in 


Underwood 111 is not now known. 

There is one other portrait, formerly Viscount Clifden’s, now Mr. 
Booth Tarkington’s, which was included in the Hardwicke sale as 
by Jansen at Christie’s on 30 June 1888. The latest attribution is 
to William Dobson, Jonson is seated at a table with books and 
holds a pen in his right hand. Behind him is a curtain, which opens 
to show a landscape. The whole atmosphere and setting and the 
theatrical pose of the figure suggest the eighteenth century. 

Confusion has been caused by a beautiful miniature by Peter 
Oliver, which J. Houbraken engraved for T. Birch in Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, 1743, and labelled ‘Ben Jonson’. 
There is a copy at Windsor Castle, and there are similar miniatures 
at Welbeck and at Montagu House. Sir Charles Holmes discussed 
them in the Burlington Magazine, vol. ix, 1906, p. 110, and con- 
jectured that they represent a younger brother of Peter Oliver. 
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BOOKS IN JONSON’S LIBRARY 


Continued from APPENDIX IV, VOLUME I, pp. 250-71 


ΔΝ appreciable number of Jonson’s books have come to light since 
4 we compiled a list of them in 1925. Two are specially important 
for the poet’s annotations. 

There is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge a copy of 
Chapman’s The Whole Works of Homer, Prince of Poets, the complete 
translation published in 1616. The copy once belonged to John 
Mitford, and it passed to the Fitzwilliam Museum in the Marlay 
bequest of 1912. It has lost the engraved title-page, which should 
have had Jonson’s motto and signature, the engraved second leaf 
with the dedication to the dead Prince Henry, and the last of the 
preliminary leaves with the beginning of Chapman’s verses ‘To the 
Reader’. These were no doubt the prey of an autograph hunter, 
and their loss explains why Jonson’s notes were overlooked till Sir 
Sydney Cockerell discovered them in 1931. 

Jonson criticizes Chapman’s scholarship severely. His comments 
are in Latin and are written in the margins. Words which Jonson 
underlined are here italicized. The first comment is on a passage of 
the prose preface on A4: ‘Alwaies conceiuing how pedanticall and 
absurd an affectation it is in the interpretation of any Author (much 
more of Homer) to turne him word for word; when (according to 
Horace and other best lawgiuers to translaters) it is the part of euery 
knowing and iudiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order 
of words, but the materiall things themselues, and sentences to weigh 
diligently.’ Jonson comments, ‘Male intellexisti Horatium mi Chap- 
manne, ne durits dicam. relege.’ The passage in Horace (Ars Poetica, 
125-34) is advice to playwrights to adapt their Greek originals 
instead of translating them, so Chapman missed a point which 
naturally appealed to Jonson. Chapman repeats his ideas about 
translation in his ‘Commentarius’ on the seventeenth book of the 
Iliad (p. 251), in answer to ‘a hot obiection made to me by a great 
scholler, for not translating Homer word for word, and letter for 
letter (as out of his heat he strained it)’. Was this great scholar 
Jonson, who held this theory of a scrupulously close translation of 
~ classical poetry ? 

Four later comments are a protest against Chapman’s treatment 
of J. C. Scaliger. References on page 47 to ‘Scaligers Criticus’ and 
‘his French wit’ are annotated: ‘Doleo, mi Chapmanne, te non 
meminisse Scalig: Pat: fuisse Τα], non Galli.’ Scaliger’s “Criticus’ 
is the fifth book of his Poetice, in which he compared Homer and 
Virgil. In 1598, when dedicating Achilles’ Shield to Essex, Chapman 
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had fallen foul of ‘soule-blind Scaliger’ and his ‘ palsied diminuation’ 
of Homer and had dubbed him Homer’s ‘French Midwife’. 

On page 48 Chapman’s statement ‘his Criticus hath the protect 
impudence to taxe Homer’ is annotated: ‘At facilius credamus 
Scaligerum verecundi Criticii, quam te doctum interpretem.’ Scaliget — 
had objected to the horse of Achilles speaking: ‘in sacred writ’, says — 
Chapman, ‘Balaams Asse could haue taught him’. Jonson comments ~ 
‘profane, et putidé’, Abusive phrases about Scaliger, such as ‘he 
belcheth’ against Homer, and, though a great scholar in other sub- — 
jects, he is ‘in this Poesie, redundant . . . and rammish’, are tersely 
marked ‘scurriliter’. 

The description of the councillors at the Scaean gate (Iliad, iii. 


151-.2)- , > , σ΄ » @ i 
τεττίγεσσιν ἐοικότες, οἵ τε καθ᾽ ὕλην { 


δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενοι ὄπα λειριόεσσαν ἱεῖσι--- 
was rendered by Chapman: 
And, as in well growne woods, on trees, cold spinie Grashoppers 


Sit chirping, and send voyces out, that scarce can pierce our eares, 
For softnesse, and their weake faint sounds. 


In his note on this he says that Homer ‘makes the old men resemble © 
Grashoppers for their cold, and bloudlesse spininesse’, and com-_ 
placently adds: ‘Nor was the conceit of our Poet by Spondanus or — 
any other, understood in this Simile.’ There is point in Jonson’s 
comment, ‘A te vero pessimé’. a 

The last note is on Menelaus’ way of speaking—éemitpoyddyv ἀγόρευε, 
(iii. 213). Chapman fully discussed this subject in the notes appended © 
to Book II; he develops it here (p. 48) in three notes, taking for 
his first point " ἐπιτροχάδην, signifying velociter, properly, modo eorum — 
qui currunt; he spake fast or thicke’. Jonson comments: ‘6 quam 
inepté hec omnia, et sequentia! Vid: Quinct. mj Chapm. Lib. xii. 
Homerus breuem quidem cum animi iucunditate, et propriam (id enim 
est non errare verbis) et carentem supervacuis eloquentiam, Menelao 
dedit que sunt virtutes generis primi, &c. | Consule etiam doctissimum 
Plinium iuniorem Lib. I. Epist. 20. Non quia, non et illud mihi 
validissime placeat, παῦρα μὲν, ἀλλὰ μάλα Avyéos. Et Cataneum eius 
Interpretem, vide Ciceronem etiam et Plutarchi Ϊ 
Quorii prior ᾿ The note breaks off unfinished, and the references — 
to Cicero and Plutarch are not supplied. Aryéos is Jonson’s spelling: — 
Chapman’s note and Pliny’s text have λιγέως. : 

Considering how sensitive Chapman was to criticism, what would 
have happened if he had read these annotations ? 

The other annotated volume is in the Library of Clare College, 
Cambridge, a record of triumphs and shows of ancient and modern _ 
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heroes, installations of popes, emperors, and kings, marriage and 
funeral pageants, especially in Germany. It has for title Pandectae 
Triumphales, siue, Pomparum, et Festorum ac solennium Appara- 
tuum, Conviviorum, Spectaculorum, Simulacrorum bellicorum eque- 
strium, et pedestrium; Naumachiarum, ludorum deniq; omnium 
nobiliorum,; quot hactenus vbig; gentium re bello bene gesta, itemdq; in 
inaugurationibus, nuptijs, amicis congressibus, aut ingressibus, funeri- 
bus postremum Imperatorum, Regum Principumque edita concelebrata- 
que sunt... Opus .. . ordine digestum, a Francisco Modio I. C. 
Brugenst . . . Francofurti ad Maenum, impens. Sigismundi Feyra- 
δόμα). M. Ὁ. LXxxvi. The motto and signature are blotted out. 
Points that appealed to Jonson are underlined, and sometimes whole 
chapters are marked, for instance the fifth chapter of the second 
book, the meeting of John of Gaunt with the King of Portugal in 
1386; the fifth chapter of the fifth book, relating how the dresses of 
satyrs caught fire at a court entertainment and endangered the King 
of France in 1392, and the sixth chapter describing the marriage of 
Richard IT to Isabella of France in 1396. He writes terse comments 
in the margin, especially if he scents any nonsense. In the visit of 
Philip of Burgundy to his duchy of Ghent in 1458, a visit which 
the inhabitants forced him to pay after he had neglected them, the 
narrative ends, ‘lachrimatig sunt complures pre gaudio hec omnia 
intuentes’, Jonson underlines ‘gaudio’ and comments ‘fatué’ (u, 
ch. xiv). In the narrative of King Matthew at Naples in 1489, ‘In 
primis, vbi inter turmas ille prodijt, silentium indictum, non solum 
a viris, verum etiam equis, religiose seruatum est’. ‘Hori equorit’, 
says Jonson, ‘nostras Bankes,! vel talis, erat instructor.’ The nar- 
rative continues, ‘Mirum vbique silentium, vt non modo preter 
Imperatoriam nulla humana vox, sed nec villus quidem equorum 
hinnitus usque sit auditus’. The comment is ‘immd mirii obsequiti’ 
(ii, ch. xviii). When Pope Alexander and Frederick Barbarossa met 
at Venice in 1154, the Emperor prostrated himself at the altar of 
St. Mark’s and the Pope put his foot on his neck, chanting ‘Super 
aspidem & basiliscum ambulabis’, Jonson remarks ‘6 quam super- 
bii’: ‘et quam absurdii’ is added later when the Pope gave plenary 
absolution and licence to all who confessed on the Sunday after 
Ascension day because a victory had been won over the Emperor’s 
son (ii, ch. i). The entry into Paris of Isabella, wife of Charles VI, 
in 1389 provokes a quieter comment: ‘Ad ipsum autem ingressum 
porte Dionysiane suspensum erat celum stellis distinctum ; inter quas 
errabant passim pueri in speciem angelorum conformati, concentum 


1 For ‘our countryman Bankes’, the trainer of the trick-horse Marocco, see 
the note on Epigram cxxxiil. 156. 
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edentes modulatissimum, & auribus gratissimum. Ipsa etiam in eo 
calo mater virgo spectabatur vinis gestans fiium, qui puerilt oblecta- 
tione fruebatur mole vento agitate, tornate ex nuce tuglande pre- 
grandi.’ An index finger points to this: ‘Spectaculi audax’ (ii, 
ch. vi). The splendour of Pope Benedict XIII at Genoa in 1405 is 
contrasted with Christ’s entry into Jerusalem: ‘ante papam autem 
proximt ducebatur equi sex sessore vacui, serico strati. Ipse sub vmbella 
aurea equitabat, fungentibus stratoris munere Gubernatore, & prefecto 
rerum capitalium.’ ‘6 quam dissimile Seruatore J. Ch.’ (ii, ch. ix). 
The meeting of the Emperor Frederic III and ‘Carolus cognomento 
Bellicosi’ at Treves in 1473 has another kind of note: ‘Dux in verba 
Imperatoris de omnibus aliis principatibus quos intra fines possi- 
debat imperij ingenti ceremonia & pompa.’ The sentence has no 
verb: Jonson comments ‘Viderint Grammatici’. Then of the Duke 
ordering royal equipment: ‘Corona, sceptrum, vexilla, vestesque ad 
regium ornatum Treveris iussa fieri.’ ‘Ridiculii’ (ii, ch. xvi). 

A number of the notes indicate approval. Pliny’s description of 
the Pyramids, ‘Regum pecunie@ octosa, ac stulta ostentatio’ (i, ch. xl), 
is accepted as ‘verissimé dictii’. So is the statement that the Romans 
allowed no triumphs for a civil war, ‘quia ciues non hostes occiderant’ : 
it is marked ‘bonii’ (i, ch. ii). Hadrian’s triumph on returning to 
Rome after Trajan’s death in 118 is described: ‘Gratius tamen egisse 
videtur Hadrianus, cui cum triumphum senatus, qui Traiano debitus 
erat, detulisset: recusavit ipse, atque imaginem Traiant curru tri- 
umphalt vexit, vt optimus Imperator, ne post mortem quidem triumphi 
amitteret dignitatem.’ Jonson comments, ‘Magni, vere magni’ (i, 
ch. ii). Of the Emperor Charles V at Bononia in 1529 there is a more 
cautious comment, ‘Sed nec eum (quanquam etate fortunaque 
florentem) vllz vnquam vel licite voluptates, ἃ perpetuis rerum 
maximarum consultationibus auocabant’—'‘ magna si vera laus’ (ii, 
ch. xxv). Finally there is this praise of the Emperor, ‘Sed tanta 
erat altitudo iudicij Cesaris, tanta moderatissima eius animi religio, 
tantum denig pacis ἃ concordie studium, vt nihil regali fastigio 
dignius atg prestantius existimaret, quam omnia consilia ad verum 
decus, ad solidam pietatem, & ad animi magnitudinem reuocare, vt 
arma in Turcas, aded inter nos impié foedeg tractata, verterentur’ 
(ibid.). Jonson’s sympathetic comment is ‘Elogii summum’. 

This is a representative selection of Jonson’s notes in this interest- 
ing book. 


THE SCRIPTURES 


New Testament. The Gospels of the Fower Euangelistes translated in 
the olde Saxons tyme out of Latin into the vulgare toung of the Saxons. 
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Preface by John Foxe. London, 1571. With the Bishops’ version 
in a parallel column. (Sotheby’s, March 1937. From Lord Alden- 
ham’s Library.) 


ENGLISH WORKS 


Brooke, Ralph, York Herald. A Discouerie Of Certaine Errours 
Published in Print In the much commended Britannia 1594. 
London, 1589. Signature cut out and reinserted. Belonged to 
Isaac Reed in 1789. (Quaritch, Catalogue 664, 1949.) 

Chapman, George. The Whole Works of Homer, Prince of Poets. 
London, (1616). Described above, pp. 593-4. (Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge.) 

Digges, Thomas. A Geometrical Practical Treatise named Panto- 
metria .. . Lately reviewed by the Author himselfe. London, 1591. 
‘Sai Ben: Jonsonij liber ex dono Amicissimi sui Dud: Digges 
Authoris filij.’ The Theorems are annotated with references to 
Errard’s La Geometrie et Practique generalle. (Worcester College, 
Oxford.) : 

Drayton, Michael. Poems. London, (1620). (Brasenose College, 
Oxford.) 

Drayton, Michael. Polyolbion. London, 1622. Name erased by a 
former owner. (Right Honourable John Burns.) 

Greville, Fulk, Lord Brooke. Certaine Learned and Elegant Workes 
of the Right Honorable Fulke Lord Brooke. 1633. (Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach.) 

Hooker, Richard. Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politie. The fifth 
Booke. London, 1597. Annotated with MS. verses at the end. 
(T. Thorpe, Catalogue 141, September 1930.) 

James the First, King. The Essayes of a Prentise, in the divine Art 
of Poesie. Edinburgh, 1584. (Recorded by Κα. P. Gillies in his 
edition, 1814, p. xviii. Jonson had ‘corrected many of the errors 
in orthography ’.) 

Sandys, George. Ovid’s Metamorphosis Englished, Mythologtz'd, and 
represented in Figures. Oxford, 1632. With inscription ‘Sum Ben 
Jonsonij ex dono illustrissimi equitis (immd Herois) et summi 
Amici D. Kenelmi Digbzj’. (Sotheby’s, 21 July 1936.) 

Scott, Thomas. Vox Populi. Or Newes from Spayne. (Gorcum ?) 
1620. (Sotheby’s, March 1937 from Lord Aldenham’s Library.) 
Bound up with— 

Scott, Thomas. Vox Coeli, or Newes from Heaven, 1624 (Utrecht Ὁ) 
1624. 

aire John. The Mirror of Martyrs. London, 1601. (Folger 
Library.) 
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White, Christopher. Of Oathes: their Obiect, Forme, and Bond. 
London, 1627. Three Oxford sermons. (T. Thorpe, Catalogue 236, 


July 1942.) 
GREEK AND ROMAN WRITERS 


Aelianus, Porphyrius, Heliodorus, Oppianus. De wi et natura Ani- 
malium, Lat., cum P. Gylii Accessionibus. Leyden, 1533. Motto 
and signature erased. (T. Kerslake’s Catalogue, Bristol, c. 1820.) 

This must be the book which W. C. Hazlitt described as ‘Arria- 
nus, Porphyrius’, &c., and which we accepted from him in vol. i, 
. 265. 

ἀλη 68 1. Apulett Madaurensis Opera omnia que exstant. Ed. 
P. Colus. Leyden, Plantin press, 1587. (Bodleian Library.) 

Aristotle. ‘Apuororédous τέχνης ῥητορικῆς βιβλία τρία. Aristotelis de 
Rhetorica. Ed. T. Goulston. London, 1619. Bound with— 

Aristotle. De Poetica Liber. Latine conversus. Ed. T. Goulston. 
London, 1623. The signature and motto of the first obliterated. 
(G. A. Plimpton, Esq.) 

Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius. C. Val. Catulli, Albii Tibulli, Sex. 
Aur. Propertit Opera omnia que exstant. Paris, 1604. Motto and 

᾿ signature erased. ‘Ex dono Amicissimi D. Joannis Finche.’ (Clare 
College, Cambridge.) 

Claudian. Cl. Claudianus Theod. Pulmanni Craneburgii Diligentia 

. restitutus. Antwerp, Plantin press, 1585. Bound up with 
Pulmann’s edition of Aviani Esopicarum Fabularum Liber, Ant- 
werp, 1585. (Bodleian Library.) 

Epigrammata et Poematia vetera. Quorum pleraque nunc primum ex 
antiquis codicibus & lapidibus, alia sparsim antehac errantia, iam 
undecunque collecta emendatiora eduntur. Paris, 1390. The editor 
was P. Pithou. (Professor Edward Bensly.) 

Greek Epigrams. ‘AvOodoyia διαφόρων ἐπιγράμματα παλαιῶν eis ἑπτὰ 
βιβλία διηρημένη. Florilegium Omnium Veterum Grecorum Poeta- 
rum Epigrammatum in septem libros Divisum Interprete Eilhardo 
Lubino. Heidelberg, 1603. This copy has a second title-page, 
1604, with a dedication to Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse. Chapter 
headings in Jonson’s writing, and some Greek epigrams under- 
lined. (Sotheran, Catalogue 827, 1931.) 

Eustathius. Eustathii de Ismenie et Ismenes Amoribus, Libri ΧΙ. 
Gilbertus Gaulminus Molinensis primus Grace edidit, & Latiné 
vertit. Paris, 1617. (Texas University Library.) 

Heliodorus. Heliodori Athiopice historia libri decem nunc primum 
é Greco sermone in Latinum translati. Stanislao Warsche, Wiczkt 
Polont interprete. Vrsellis, 1601. Inscribed on the flyleaf ‘Nathan 
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Marten ex dono beniamin Johnson. 1627’. (Harvard University 
Library.) 

Juvenal. D. Iunii Iuvenalis Satyrarum Libri Quinque. Ed. F. Ceru- 
tus. Augsburg, 1599. Motto and signature erased. (Clare College, 
Cambridge.) 

Longus. Adyyou Σοφιστοῦ Ποιμενικῶν, τῶν κατὰ Addvw καὶ Χλόην. 
Longi Sophiste Pastoralium, de Daphnide & Chloe, Libri quatuor. 
Ed. Gothofredus Iungermanus. Hanover, 1605. (B. Halliday, 
Catalogue 148, 1932.) 

Lucian. AOYKIANOY SAMOSATEQS ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΟΥ͂ TA LQZO- 
MENA. Luciani Samosatensis philosophi opera omnia que extant. 
Cum Latina doctiss. virorum interpretatione. Paris, 1515. (John 
Evelyn.) 

Manilius. M. Manili Astronomicon Libri 5. Paris, 1579. (West- 
minster Abbey.) 

Martial. M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri. Ed. T. Farnaby. 
London, 1615. Presentation copy to Richard Brigges. See vol. i, 
p- 215. (Folger Library.) 

Martial. M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammatum Libri XV Cum Vario- 
rum Doctorum Virorum Commentariis, . . . Cum Indice omnium 
Verborum Iosephi Langit Caesari-mont. Paris, Morell, 1617. (On 
loan in the Bodleian.) 

Ovid. Ovid’s Metamorphosis English’d, Mythologiz’d, and Represented 
in Figures. An Essay to the Translation of Virgil’s Aineis. By 
G. S. fie. Sandys]. Oxford, 1632. Inscribed ‘Sum Ben Jonsonij 
ex dono illustrissimi equitis (immo Herois) et summi Amici 
D. Kenelmi Digbaei’. (H. M. Fletcher’s Catalogue 88, 1936.) 

Ovid. Opera Que vocantur Amatoria, viz. Epistole Heroidum, 
A. Sabini Epistole tres, Amores, De Arte Amandi, De Remedio 
Amoris, Consolatio ad Liviam, De Nuce, De Medicamine Faciei, 
Halieuticon fragmentum, Ad Pisonem, De Pulice (‘incerti aucto- 
ris’), De Philomela, Epigrams. Basel, 1549. (Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge.) 

Virgil. The Bucoliks of Publius Virgilius Maro, Prince of all Latine 
Poets. . . . Together with his Georgiks, translated by A. Fleming, 
1589. ‘Ben. Jonson’ on the top right-hand corner, the signature 
cropped. On the verso of the title-page, ‘Liber Rich: Lloyd 
emptus in Paulino cemiterio 9 Septemb. 1591’. (British Museum.) 

Vitruvius Pollio, Marcus. De Architectura Libri Decem. Venice, 
1567. Signature erased. (W. H. Robinson, Catalogue 71, 1940.) 

Vitruvius Pollio, Marcus. Architectura Libri Decem. Accesserunt 
Gulielmi Philandri Castilionis annotationes. Adiecta est epitome 
Georgii Agricole de mensuris et ponderibus. Lyons, 1586. Jonson 
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has glossed technical terms in English, and given Latin equivalents 
to Greek words, e.g. φυσιολογία ‘nature ratio’ (p. 3). (C. K. 
Ogden, Esq., Orthological Institute.) 


RENAISSANCE AND LATER WRITERS 


Bacon, Francis. De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum. Paris, 1624. 
A few notes. (Hodgson’s Catalogue, 19 December 1928.) 

Baltazarini da Belgiojoso. Balet Comique de la Royne, faict aux 
Nopces de Monsieur le Duc de Ioyeuse & madamoyselle de Vaude- 
mont sa Seur. Paris, 1582. (New York Public Library.) Horace 
Walpole’s copy, from which Jonson’s motto and signature have 
been struck out. 

Baudier, Dominique. Dominici Baudi Induciarum Belli Belgici, 
Librt Tres, 3rd edition, Elzevir Press, Leyden, 1629. Jonson’s 
autograph is in an infirm hand. (Dr. Williams’s Library.) 

Baudier, Dominique (?). Moralis et Civilis Sapientiae Monita: 
Libris IV. comprehensa. (Folger Shakespeare Library, title-page 
only.) 

Budé, Guillaume. BOYAAIOY ENMIZSTOAAI ELLHNIKAI. Budaei 
Epistolae Graecae, per Ant. Pichonium Chartensem Latinae factae. 
Paris, 1574. (Magdalene College, Cambridge.) 

Clemens, Venceslaus, ἃ Lybeo-monte. Gustavidos Libri IX. M tscel- 
laneorum et Adoptivorum Libri. Leyden, 1632. (Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York.) 

Coccio, F. A. Nobilita et Excellenza delle Donne, nuovamente dalla 
lingua francese nella italiana tradotto. Venice, 1544. (Harvard 
College Library.) 

Delrius, Martinus Antonius. Syntagma Tragedie Latine. Plantin 
Press, Antwerp, 1593. (Clare College, Cambridge.) 

Eadmer. Eadmeri Monachi Cantuariensis Historie Nouorum Siue 
Sui Seculi Libri VI. Res gestae... sub Gulielmis I & IT δ 
Henrico I Anglia Regibus, . .. In lucem ex Bibliotheca Cottoniana 
emisit Ioannis Seldenus. ... 1623. Inscribed ‘Sum Ben: Ionsonii 
ex dono editoris V. Cl. ἃ Eruditissimi.’ (Hodgson’s Catalogue, 
13 May 1948.) 

Gilbert, William. Tyractatus Siue Physiologia noua De Magnete Ma- 
gneticisque Corporibus et magno magnete tellure Sex libris compre- 
hensus ἃ Guilelmo Gilberto Colcestrensi, Medico Londinensi . . 
recognita .. . aucta & figuris illustrata opera & studio Wolfgangi 
Lochmaus. ... Excusus Sedini Typis Gétzianis Sumptibus Authoris, 
1628. (Robert S. Whipple, Esq.) 

Grudius, Marius, Secundus. Poemata et Effigies Trium fratrum Bel- 
garum Nicolai Grudit... Hadriani Marii... Ioannis Secundi.... 
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Accessit Luschi Antonii Vicentini Domus Pudicitie et Dominici 
Lampsoniit Brugensis Typus vite humane. Leyden, Elzevir, 1612. 
(Title-page in the possession of Mr. H. Baldwin.) 

Historiae Augustae Scriptores VI (viz. Aelius Spartianus, Iulius 
Capitolinus, Aelius Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius 
Pollio, Flavius Vopiscus.) ‘Claudius Salmasius . . . recensuit.’ 
Paris, 1620. (John Evelyn.) 

James the First, King. Serenissimi et Potentissimi Principis Jacobs 
. . . Opera, Edita ab Iacobo Montacuto, Wintoniense Episcopo .. . 
1619. (James Curle, Esq., W.S.) 

Lipsius, Justus Hermann. De Militia Romana Libri quinque, Com- 
mentarius ad Polybium. Plantin Press, Antwerp, 1596. (Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library.) 

Lipsius, Justus Herman. Opera Omnia, vols. i-v (in 8). Plantin 
Press, Antwerp, 1606-23. (Emmanuel College, Cambridge, ‘The 
Gift from George Stevens, Esq'’ in the handwriting of Richard 
Farmer, Master 1735-9.) 

Maillard, Oliver. Summarium quoddam Sermonum de Sanctis per 
totum anni circulum simul & de communione sanctorum: & pro 
defunctis. Paris, 1513. (C. Howes, Catalogue 33.) 

Mallei Maleficarum ex plurimis Auctoribus coadunati Tomus Secun- 
dus. Lyons, 1615. Added are Fustis Demonum and Fuga Satane, 
exorcisms. The book is marked throughout. See vol. i, p. 252. 
(C. K. Ogden, Esq., Orthological Institute.) 

Mancini, Dominici. Libellus de quattuor virtutibus & otbus officits ad 
bene beateg, vivenda (authore Dominico Mancino). Paris, 1484. 

Sir J. Denham, Poems and Translations with the Sophy, 1668, 
p. 145, describes a copy belonging to the Earl of Bristol, which 
had ‘passed through two Learned hands, Jonson’s and Kenelm 
Digby’s’. Denham translated two of the virtues, prudence and 
justice. Jonson’s copy may have been one of the later editions, 
1488, 1492, 1496?, 1520? 

Marianus, Andreas. Ruinarum Rome Epigrammata extantium vel in 
sacra loca transformatarum anno iubilei M DC XXV Vrbano octavo 
Pontifice. Venice, 1625. (Library of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.) 

Modius, Franciscus. Pandecte Triumphales. Frankfort, 1586. (Clare 
College, Cambridge.) Described above, pp. 594-6. 

Petrarch, Francis. Francisci Petrarche Florentini, . . . Opera que 
extant omnia... . Adiecimus eiusdem Authoris, que Hetrusco ser- 
mone scripsit Carmina siue Rhythmos. Henricpetri, Basel, 1581. 
(Charterhouse School.) 

Scaliger, J. C. Poetices libri septem. Lyons, 1561. (University of 
Chicago.) 
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Szymonowicz, Szymon. Simonis Simonide Poematia Aurea cum 
antiquitate comparanda edita ex Bibliotheca Ioachimi Morsi. Accidit 
vita et obitus Magni Ioannis Samoschi Patroni Simonidis. (By 
A. Bursius.) Leyden, 1619. (Dr. Williams’s Library.) 

Trecensus, N. C. De Symbolica Aigyptiorum Sapientia. Cologne, 
1625. (Folger Library.) 

Veene, Otto. Amorum Emblemata. Figuris ZEneis incisa studio 
Othonis Veni Batavo-lugdunensis. Emblemes of Love, with verses in 
Latin, English, and Italian. Antwerp, ‘Venalia apud Auctorem’, 
1608. Inscribed ‘Ex D. Philippi Nobilissimi Comitis Montegomerij 
Museo’. The English verses were by Rowlands (Verstegan). 
(C. K. Ogden, Esq., Orthological Institute.) 


ANTIQUITIES AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Aleandro, Girolamo, the younger. Antiquae Tabulae Marmoreae 
Solis effigie, symbolisque exculpte accurata explicatio. . . . Editio II. 
Paris, 1627. (Folger Shakespeare Library.) 

Beni, Paolo. In Virgilii Aineidem commentarii. Venice, 1624. 
(Chetham Library, Manchester.) 

Casaubon, Isaac. Animadversionum in Athenaeum Libri XV. Lyons, 
1621. Signature struck out. (Hodgson’s Catalogue, 24 March 
1927.) 

Donato, Marcello. Scholia siue Dilucidationes Eruditissime in Lati- 
nos plerosque Historie Romane Scriptores. Venice, 1604. (Trinity 
College, Dublin.) 

In vol. i, 269 wrongly recorded at Cambridge and dated 1504. 

Manutius, Aldus. In Librum de Arte Poetica Commentarius. Venice, 
Aldus, 1576. (Sotheby’s Catalogue, 6 June 1929.) 

Maiolus, Simon. Dies Caniculares, Hoc est, Colloquia Physica nova 
& admiranda, tum lectu iucunda, & supra fidem recreabtlia, tum 
cogmtu insignia & penitus necessaria. 1614, 3rd edition, Mainz. 
(Blackwell, Catalogue 539, 1949.) 

Rader, Matthew. Ad Q. Curtii Rufi de Alexandro M. agno historiam 
Prolusiones, Librorum Synopses, Capitum Argumenta, Commen- 
tari. Cologne, 1628. (Blackwell, Catalogue 250, 1929.) 

Scriverius, Petrus. Animadverisones (sic) 1 Martialem. Leyden, 
1618. (Dr. Williams’s Library.) 

Selden, John. Joannis Seldeni I. C. de Dis Syris Syntagmata. 
. London, 1617. Inscription ‘Si Ben: Jonsonij Liber ex dono 
Authoris’. Selden also inscribed it: ‘V. C. doctiss. Poet eximio 
Amico optimo Ben Jonsonio ab autore.’ The Bright copy in 
original limp vellum. Small corrections and pen-marks on fifty- 
seven pages. (Folger Library.) 
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Selden, J. Marmora Arundelliana, 1628, with a copy in Jonson’s 
hand of a tribute by Richard James ‘ad defensorem Suum. 
I. Seldenum protrepticon Ric. Iamesij’. (Lucius Wildmerding, 
Esq.) 

Stephanus of Byzantium. ΣΤΕΦΑΝΟΣ ΠΕΡῚ IIOAEQN. Stephanus 
de Vrbibus. Ed. William Xylander. Basel, 1568. (Clare College, 
Cambridge.) 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


Alabaster, William. Spiraculum Tubarum, siue Fons spiritualium 
expositionum ex equiuocis Pentaglotti significationibus. 1633? In- 
scribed ‘Sum Ben. Ionsonii. ex dono Venerab. Auctoris’. (Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge.) 

Mulcaster, Richard. Positions, wherin those primitiue circumstances 
be examined, which are necessarie for the training vp of children. 
1581. (Folger Library.) 

Priscian. The dedication of the Venice edition of 1470 beginning 
‘Tuliano Consuli ac Patricio Priscianus salutem’. With inscription 
in a cartouche on the front page, ‘Sum | Ben: Ionsonij | ex dono | 
Amicissimi iuxta ac | eruditissimi viri | Ὁ. Wimberlei. 5. T.’. 
(Merchant Taylors’ School.) 

Terentianus Maurus. De literis, de syllabis, pedibus et metrts tractatus 
insignis. Ed. Nicolaus Brissaeus. Paris, 1531. (Evans’s Catalogue, 
7 December 1831.) 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF JONSON’S 
SONGS, 1608-1750 


ONSON was intimate with two contemporary musicians, Al- 

phonso Ferrabosco the second and Nicholas Lanier. He spoke 
of them as ‘that excellent paire of Kinsmen’ in a note on the music 
of The Masque of Augurs (vol. vii, p. 625). Ferrabosco’s setting of 
the songs in Hymenaei won from him high praise as a man ἡ mastring 
all the spirits of Musique: To whose iudiciall Care, and as absolute 
Performance, were committed all those Difficulties both of Song, and 
otherwise. Wherein, what his Merit made to the Soule of our Inven- 
tion, would ask to be exprest in Tunes, no lesse ravishing then his’ 
(ibid., p. 232). His music was also noted in The Haddington Masque, 
ll. 351-2. In Lovers Made Men ‘the whole Maske was sung (after 
the Italian manner) Stylo recitativo, by Master Nicholas Lanter, who 
ordered and made both the Scene, and the Musicke’ (II. 26-8). Lanier 
was also paid for the original music in the songs of The Gypsies 
Metamorphosed (vol. x, pp. 612-13). In the Bodleian MS. Ashmole 
36-7, f. 166, is a pastoral song at Court on New Year’s day 1669 
modelled on Jonson’s Underwood 1xxix and ending with lines 58-65 
of that poem; it is signed ‘Nich. Lanier’. 

E. and L. Pissarro published in the Eragny Press Songs by Ben 
Jonson (1906) the earliest known settings of nine songs. There was 
an article by Jeffery Pelver in The Monthly M usical Record, No. 53, 
pp. 39-41, 71-2 (1923), on Jonson’s music citing all his references 
to it. Ernest Ulrich contributed an article, ‘Die Musik in Ben Jon- 
sons Maskenspiele und Entertainments’, to the Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, \xxiii, pp. 33-84 (1937), with reproductions of five songs. But 
the standard work on the subject is Willa McClung Evans’s Ben 
Jonson and Elizabethan Music, 1929, in which settings are analysed 
and there is musical criticism. 


Henry You t, ‘Slow, slow, fresh fount, keepe time with my salt 
teares’ (Cynthia's Revels, 1. ii. 65-75). Music in Canzonets to Three 
Voyces, 1608, No. Vill. 


Henry LAwES, 
(x) ‘If I freely may discouer’ 
‘Shee should be allow’d her passions’ 
(Poetaster, τι. ii. 163-72, 179-88) 


In Lawes’s autographed MS., p. 9, reproduced by W. McC. Evans 
as a frontispiece to her Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music. She 
comments that it ‘resembles the oldest musical setting for that 
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lyric (Brit. Mus. Addl. 24665, anonymous) in shifting from double 
to triple rhythm on the word light back to duple on oft building, 
a return to triple on nether and concluding the final cadence in 
double’. Copies also in the John Gamble MS. and Drexel MS. 4265 
(New York Public Library). 


(2) ‘O, That ἴον so soone should waste!’ 
(Cynthia’s Revels, τν. 11. 242-53). 
Music in his autographed MS., p. 5 (Evans, Henry Lawes, 
p. 28 7.). 
(3) ‘Beauties, haue yee seen this toy’ 
(Haddington Masque, 86-156). 


Reproduced from Lawes’s autographed MS. by W. McC. Evans, 
Henry Lawes, 1941, p. 27. In John Playford’s The Second Book 
of Ayres, and Dialogues, 1655, p. 41, and Select Ayres & Dialogues, 
1669, p. 75. Reproduced from John Gamble’s MS. in E. F. Rim- 
bault’s Musical Illustrations of Percy’s Reliques, 1850, No. 1x. 


WILLIAM LaweEs, ‘Still to be neat, still to be drest’ (Epicoene, 1. i. 
92-102). 

For a revival of the play in 1665. Assigned to him in Drexel 
MS. 4041. Anonymous in John Playford’s Select Ayres & Dia- 
logues, 1669, p. 51, ‘On a Proud Lady’. Reproduced in Rimbault’s 
Musical Illustrations, No. \xii, and in the Eragny Songs, No. xiii. 


ALPHONSO FERRABOSCO: see Ep. cxxx and cxxxi. In Ayres: . . 
London: Printed by T. Snodham for Iohn Browne, 1609. 


No. iii, Β2τ: ‘Come away, come away’ (Masque of Blackness, 
295-300). Reproduced in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1937, p. 83. 

No. vi, C1v: ‘Come, my Celia, let vs proue’ (Volpone, Il. vi. 
166-83). Reproduced in the Eragny Songs, No. xii, and C. H. 
Parry’s Oxford History of Music, iii, p. 199. 

No. xi, Er": ‘Why stayes the Bride-grome to inuade’ (Hadding- 
ton Masque, 415-24). 

Nos. xviii-xx, Frv: ‘If all these Cupids, now, were blind’; ‘It 
was no politie of court’ (The Masque of Beauty, 341-55). Repro- 
duced in the Eragny Songs, No, xxvi. 

No. xx, G1v: ‘Yes, were the Loues or false, or straying’ (ibid. 
358-63). Reproduced in the Eragny Songs, No. xxviii. 

No. xxi, G1v: ‘So beautie on the waters stood’ (The M asque of 
Beauty, 325-32). Reproduced in the Eragny Songs, No. xxix. 

No. xxii, G4v: ‘Had those, that dwell in error foule’ (The 
Masque of Beauty, 369-74). In the Eragny Songs, No. xxx. 
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No. xxiii, H1™: ‘When all the Ages of the earth’ (The Masque of 
Queens, 743-8). Ferrabosco reads ‘If all the ages’. Reproduced 
in the Eragny Songs, No. xxx. 


NIcHOLAs LANIER, ‘Though I am young, and cannot tell’ (The Sad 
Shepherd, τ. v. 65-80). 

In Select Musical Ayres and Dialogues by J. Wilson and others, 
1652, pt. ii, p. 24, and pt. iii, 1653, p. 24; The Treasury of Music 
by Lawes, 1669, p. 92 ; Playford’s Introduction to the Skill of Music, 
1672, pt. i, p. 68, and his Musical Companion, 1673, pp. 202-3. 
Reproduced in the Eragny Songs, No. xv. He made ‘both the 
Scene, and the Musicke’ for Lovers made Men performed before 
the Baron de Tour in 1617 (vol. vii, p. 454). The payments 
Buckingham made for The Gypsies Metamorphosed in 1621 include 
‘£200 to Lanier’, who evidently made the music for the original 
performance of this masque (vol. x, 612-13). 


MarTIN PEERSON, ‘See, see, 6 see, who here is come a Maying’ 
(Entertainment at Highgate, 93-112). 
In Private Musicke, Or The First Booke of Ayres and Dialogues, 
1620, No. xxiv. 


EpMuND NELHAM, ‘Buz, quoth the blue Flie’ (Oberon, 210-17). 
In Catch that catch can: Or The Musical Companion, 1667, 
book ii, p. 75. Reproduced in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1937, 
p. 82. 


RoBERT JOHNSON, ‘From the famous Peake of Darby’ (The Gypsies 
Metamorphosed, 121-44). 

In John Playford’s The Musical Companion, In Two Books, 
1673, pp. 88-9. Reproduced in G. W. Cole’s edition of the G.M., 
p. 15. As Nicholas Lanier was paid for the music in the original 
performance of this masque, 1621, Johnson’s setting must be for 
a revival. 


EDMUND CHILMEAD, ‘Why, this is a sport’ (The Gypsies Metamor- 
phosed, 706-31). 

In Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 29396, ff. 710, 72, where it is signed 
‘Mr. Chilmeade’. Edmund Chilmead (1611-54) may have set this 
for a revival, as Robert Johnson did: see the previous entry. 
Reproduced in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1937, p. 81, and in G. W. 
Cole’s edition of the masque, pp. 16-18. 
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The Masque of Queens. The Witches’ chants, 155-204. There is an 
eighteenth-century setting in Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 31815, ff. 55-64. 


In T. D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth: Or, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1700, 
part 11; and Songs Compleat, Pleasant and Divertive, by J. Bow, 
H. Purcell, &c., 1719, pp. 20-1. 


(1) ‘My masters and friends, and good people draw neare, 
And looke to your purses’ 
(Bartholomew Fatr, 111. v. 69-156). 


(2) In Wit and Mirth, pp. 1, 2, and Songs Compleat, pp. 20-1. 


‘Cock Lorell would needes have the Divel his guest’ (Gypsies 
Metamorphosed, 1061-125). In Wit and Mirth, pt. ii, pp. ro1-3; 
Songs Compleat, vol. iv. Also in Loyal Songs, 1685, The Dancing 
Master, 1650, and in Chappell, 1893, 1, pp. 40-1. Reproduced in 
G. W. Cole’s edition of the masque. 


(3) ‘Though it may seem rude 
For me to intrude’ 
(Masque of Augurs, 165-225). In Wit and Mirth, pt. ii, pp. 38-0; 
Songs Compleat, vol. iv, pp. 38-9. 


WILLIAM WEBB, ‘Come noble Nymphs, and doe not hide’ (Neptwne’s 
Triumph, 472-503, and Fortunate Isles, 386-617). In Select Ayres 
and Dialogues, by J. Wilson and others, 1659, p. 14. Reproduced 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1937, p. 84. 


‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’ (Forest ix). 


The earliest setting which has survived is that by James Oswald, 
1753-4, entitled ‘The Thirsty Lover’. It was published by S. Babb 
as a glee for three voices in 1774-5, and in 1778 as a vocal solo 
by John Lee of Dublin. 

There is an eighteenth-century setting in Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 
29386 on f. 126. The composer was Dr. Henry Harington of Bath 
(1727-1816), composer to the Harmonic Society of Bath from-1784 
to his death. His name was printed on a sheet song issued by 
Goulding & Co. in 1803-4 (W. H. Grattan Flood in The Musical 
Times, January 1925, p. 72). It is sometimes attributed to Colonel 
Robert Mellish (1777-1817), who sang it at the Noblemen’s and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club in 1798. Reproduced in Vincent Jack- 
son’s English Melodies, pp. 200-1, and in the Eragny Press Songs, 
No. xviii. 
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The most popular of Jonson’s songs: Dr. Tannenbaum in his 
Bibliography of Jonson, 1938, pp. 44-6, has sixty-four entries. 


‘See the Chariot at hand here of Love’ (1) 
‘Do but looke on her eyes, they doe light’ (2) 
‘Have you seene but a bright Lillie grow’ (3) 
(Underwood ii (4) ‘Her Triumph’ in the celebration of Charis) 
In Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 15117, f. 176, and Christ Church Music 
MS. 87, f. 4b. Reproduced in V. Jackson’s English Melodies, 
pp. 40, 41, and ascribed to Robert Johnson. 


Wi1AM Crosse. In Bodleian MS. Rawlinson poetry 23, p. 158, 
‘Heare me, O God’ (Underwood, i. 2) as an anthem in the 
Chapel Royal in 1635. Words only. Music in Brit. Mus. Egerton 
MS. 2073, f. 570. 
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ERRORS AND CHANGES IN THE 
TEXT 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DRUMMOND 


Vol. I, p. 135. Line 108 M a rtia] Read Martialis 

p. 139. Line 232 earle] Read now earle 

p. 149. Lines 600-1 he and I walking... their order should 
be a new paragraph: ‘he and I’ means Jonson and 
Drummond, and the episode of the cripples took place 
when Jonson was at Hawthornden (H. Levin, 
M.L.N., 1938, liii, pp. 167-9). The sentences may 
have been run together by Drummond himself. There 
is a connexion in thought with the statement about 
Stow, who was by royal patent a beggar: see our note 
on line 601. 


A TALE OF A TUB 


Vol. III, p. 68. Iv. ii. 84 thy money] Read the money 
p. 70. Vv. iv, scene heading (To them.)] Read To them. 


EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR 


p- 471. I. iii. 68. GVEVENER in Quartos and Folio] Read 
GVENEVER 


CYNTHIA’S REVELS 
Vol. IV, p. 115. Iv. ili. 238 my... knees] Read thy . . . knees 


POETASTER 


203. Ind. 2 splendour] Read splendor 
205. Prol. 15 out] Read our 

254. Ill. iv. 267 me] Read mee 

. Iv. ix. 97 father ;] Read father, 
294. V. ii. 7 the surfet] Read and surfet 
302. V. iii. 166 distates] Read distastes 
318. To the Reader, 33 off.] Read off, 
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SEJANUS 


355. 1. 16 authors] Read pale authors 
366. 1. 354 shall] Read shall fetch 

371. 1. 499 long.] Read long, 

. 11. 54 blessed] Read blest 

386. 11. 332 form] Read from 

401. Il. 252 provoke] Read provokd 

I. 274 troops] Read troopes 

415. Il. 665 and 666 choice] Read choise 
438. ν. 44 gowne] Read growne 
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P. 439. V. 73 now] Read now, 
Pp. 440. Vv. 111 Petorian] Read Pretorian 
P: 442. V. 153 palace,] Read palace; 
Vv. 155 mouth] Read mouth, 
Vv. 157 man.] Read man, 
Pp. 464. ν. 712 light] Read light! 
v. 728 wreathes] Read wreaths 


p. 480. Iv. 114 note detestandd] Read detestandd fraude 


VOLPONE 
Vol. V, p. 80. III. vii. 92 nothing. CrELra.] The Quarto pointing 
should be adopted, ‘nothing: CELta.’ 
Pp. 135. V. xii. 143 my wife] Read thy wife 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 
Vol. VI, p. 28. 1. iv. 25 bought] Read brought 


THE NEW INN 
p. 483. Vv. iv. 10 Lat] Read Lad. (1.6. Lady)—G. B, Tennant, — 


THE MAGNETIC LADY 
Pp. 565. IV. ii. 25 them] Read then 


THE SAD SHEPHERD 
Vol. VII, p. 37. 11. vi. 105 have] Read I have 


MORTIMER 


p. 60. 1.1. 5 thing!—] Read thing, 
I. i. 6 King] Read King! 


THE KING’S ENTERTAINMENT 
p. 108. Line 734 feate] Read seate 


LOVE RESTORED 
P-. 377- 22 light, fether’d] Read light-fether’d 


PLEASURE RECONCILED TO VIRTUE 
P. 489. 285 9” height(n)ing] Read γί height(n)ing © 


THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED 


P. 572. 219 Justice] Read Lustice 
P. 574. 267 fortune] Read fortune 
P. 591. 780 minstrelle] Read minstrell ’s (cf. 786.) 
Ῥ. 596. 917 S’lid] Read Slid 
931 wants] Read wante 


In the Text 613 


Ῥ- 597. 960 Each] Read Eache 
p. 614. 1468 make(s)] Read make with the MS.; im critical 
note delete Di. 
Corrections in the critical apparatus of this MS, are— 
Pp. 567. 65 her to] to D 
Pp. 569. 130 and] or ἢ 
138 yo"] the ἢ, F, N 
Pp. 574. 285 a Prince] the Prince ἢ, F, N 
p. 580. 460-1 Add the Countess of Rutland Mt Porter Record 
Office MS. 
p- 584. 582 yet not] neuer Tanner and Rawlinson MSS. 
pp. 588-9. 706-32 Add Not in D1 
p. 589. 722 0] on D2, F, N 
p. 590. 756 Town.] Clod. D 
Ῥ. 594. 869 they] they’le F, N 
878 o’the ... name’s] o’th’... name is D 
Ῥ. 595. 885 ha’] have D 
p. 603. 1124 flirted D, F] Read flirted D: slirted F, N 
1128 before, and] hee leit N 
p. 604. 1162 then] than D 
p. 605. 1173 Yee] You D 
1176 you] yee D 
p. 607. 1247 Pup.] Clod. D 
1248 Clod.] Pup. Ὁ 
1257 I can] For I can D 
. 1270 tell 5] Read tell 3 So 1276 
. 613. 1432 C] Read N 
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Abbreviations, colloquial, in Eliza- 
bethan English, i. 284, ii. 428-31. 
ABERCROMBY (Masquer), vii. 503, 743, 
x. 428, 576, 577. 

ACCIUS, viii. 391, Xi. 145. 

Actors. See Companies. 

Apam de Alde-legh, ancestor of Lady 
Digby, viii. 274. 

Apams, John (clown), x. 174. 

Appison, Joseph, i. 85, 161. 

ABELIAN, Tactica, i. 254, 265; transl. 
Bingham, vili. 214. 

AEsop, Fables, vi. 258, 288. 

Acrippa, Cornelius, i. 253, vii. 516, 
ix. 695-6, x. 600. 

AIKENHEAD, David (Dean of Guild of 
the City of Edinburgh), 1. 234. 

Arsricus, De Imaginibus Deorum, 
vii. 72, 95 (marginal note). 

ALCHINDUS, Vii. 571, X. 618. 

ALCHORNE, Thomas, published Ν.1., 
vi. 385, 395, Xi. 91. 

Alcoran, The, viii. 205. 

Axpen, C. S., editor of B.F., vi. 8. 

ALENGON, Francis, Duke of (‘Mon- 
sieur’), i. 142, 167, iv. 42, Vil. 412, 
ix. 491. 

ALEXANDER, Walter (Gentleman 
usher to Prince Charles), i. 233, 235- 

ALEXANDER, Sir William, Earl of 
Stirling, i. 77, 137, 160; his plays, 
11. 114-15. 

ALLEN, Ὁ. C., ‘Jonson and the Hiero- 
glyphics’, x. 421. 

AtiEN (Alleyn), Edward (actor), ii. 
238, xi. 16, 86; epigram to, viii. 56. 

ALLESTREE, Richard (almanac- 
maker), x. 355- 

Aun (Allen, Alleyn), Richard, ix. 
259, X. 389; acted in S.W., v. 272. 

Attot, Mary (bookseller), vi. 3, 145, 


273. 

ΠΣ Robert, publisher of Bak, 
D. is A., S. of N., i. 211, ii. 131 D, 
vi. 3, 145, 273, Xi. ΟἹ, 126. 

Almanacs, iii. 452-4, 510-18. 

Amadis de Gaule, v. 220, 383, vi. 422, 
viii. 203, X. 30, 107, 307. 

Ama.tel, G., Horologium, quoted, 
xi. 53. ; 

Amboyna massacre, The, vi. 333, Χ. 
277. 

ag nile Mary, iii. 18, Vil. 721, ix. 
281, X. 34, 674. 

AmMBROSE, Saint, quoted, iv. 317, ix. 
581, 699. 


Ames, Joseph, Typographical Anti- 
quities, iil. 431 0. 

Amsterdam as a news-centre, ii. 172. 

Anabaptists, iv. 604, v. 201, ix. 674, 
x. 24, 86. 

‘ ANACREON’, ii. 358, 395-7, Vi. 493, 
vii. 725, ix. 524, 709, X. 332, 676. 
Anagrams, Jonson’s opinion of, i. 144, 

170, viii. 204, ΧΙ. 75. 

Ananias as a Puritan name, Χ. 53. 

Ancient British Drama, edition of 
E.H., iv. 505. 

ANDERSON, Robert, editor of Poems, 
viii. 6. 

ANDREWES, Francis, ix. 6, xi. 387-9. 

ANEAU, B., Picta Poésis, i. 55 0, 167, 
xi. 38. 

ANGELO, Michael, viii. 260, 612. 

ANGERIANUS, Erotopaegnion, quoted, 
xi. 51. 

Annandale, i. I, 139, 164, 174, 220, 
xi. 566. 

ANNE, queen of James I, i. 36, 60, 
160, 207, ii. 260, 265-6, 272, 275, 
278, 281, 285, vii. 102, 119-31, 
136, 141, 154, 157, 164, 178, 181, 
ΙΟΙ, 269, 277-9, 282, 303, 312, 316, 
319, 359, 547, X- 440, 527, ΧΙ. 153, 
302; dedication to, viii. 663. 

ANNE, queen of Richard II, ii, 281. 

Anthologia Latina, x. 6, deat 

Anthology, Greek, ii. 340, 446. 

Antimasque, The, origin of, ii. 275; 
Jonson’s use of, 275-334, passim, X. 
500, 550, 642; its later phase, ii. 290. 

Antiquarian Society, The, i. 35. 

Anton, Robert, on Jonson, xi. 351. 

ANTONINUS PIUS, i. 147, 172. 

Antony, Abbot (fencer), vi. 433, X- 
312. 

APICIUS, ν. 320, ix. 601, Χ. 75, 287. 

Apostrophe, Jonson’s metrical, ii. 
428-31, v. 277-8, 414. 

APULEIUS, quoted, vii. 289, 291, 2906-- 

7, viii. 575, Xi. 225, 253-4, xi. 65. 

ArcHER, Thomas (publisher), ii. 172. 

ARCHILOCHUS, iv. 322, ix. 583. 

ARDEN, Kate, viii. 87, 209, ΧΙ. 31, 80. 

Aretino, P., v. 73-4, 78, 319, 1x. 
715-16. 

ArGALL, Anne, Lady, i. 225-7. 

ARGALL, Sir Reginald, i. 225-7. 

ArtostTo, L., v. 73; translation of 
Orlando, i. 133, 153- 

ARISTARCHUS, iii. 434, iv. 73, Vill. 
335, ix. 420, 502, Xl. 122. 
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ARISTOPHANES, i. 124, viii. 392, 644; 
and E.M.O., i. 376; and C.R., 399; 
his Plutus and 5. of N., ii. 177, 182-- 
5, Χ. 196, 268, 285; his Vespae and 
S. of N., ii. 184, x. 290; his Batra- 


chae, ix. 618; his poetic burlesque, 


li. 279, 326, iv. 323, xi. 30, 290; his 
poetic symbolism, i. 124. Jonson’s 


copy of, 265. 

ARISTOTLE as Critic, viii. 640-1, xi. 
286; on universals, x. 343; Ethics, 
ii. 181, v. 232; Poetics, i. 337, ii. 
7-9, 261-2, viii. 207, 635, 643, xi. 
77-8, I11, 281-3, 290, 293; pseudo- 
Aristotelean Problems, viii. 637, 
xi. 283. Jonson’s copy of, i. 265. 

ARLOTTE, i. 147, 172. 

ARMIN, Robert, ix. 259; actor in 
Alch., v. 408. 

ARMSTRONG, Archy (jester), vi. 332, 
vii. 687, 689, x. 276, 666-7. 

ARNOLD of Villanova (alchemist), vii. 
410, X. 47, 549. 

ARNOLD, Matthew, ii. 267. 

ARTHUR, Prince (son of Henry VIII), 
li. 252. 

Arthur of Bradley, vi. 44, x. 188. 

Arthurian legend, i. 74, 136, 159, ii. 
283-4, vi. 422, viii. 203, 206, 215, 
X. 307, 514, xi. 76. 

Arthur’s Show, Prince, iii. 51, ix. 293. 

ARUNDEL, Alathea, Countess of 
(masquer), vii. 191, 316, x. 440. 

ARUNDEL, Thomas Howard, 2nd 
Earl of (Earl Marshal), vii. 213 n, 
261, 585; masquer, x. 428, 482, 
624. 

ASHLY, Sir John, vii. 213, x. 428. 

ASHMOLE, Elias, his Theatrum Chemi- 
cum, ii. 93 0. 

AsHMORE, John, Selected Odes of 
Horace, with a paraphrase attri- 
buted to Jonson, viii. 451. Poem 
to Jonson, xi. 386. 

ASPLEY, William, publisher of E.H aa 
il. 31, iv. 489, 490, 500-1, v. 3. 

AsTLEY, Sir John (Master of the 
Revels), i. 87, 238-9, x. 428, 648-9. 

ATHENAEUS, quoted, ix. 689, 711--12. 
X. 277, 283-4, 504, 664. 

ATTAWEL (Attewell), Hugh, ix. 259; 
acted in S.W., v. 272. 

AvUBIGNY, Esmé Stuart, Seigneur of 
(afterwards Duke of Lennox), i. 
106, 110, ix. 591, xi. 434; Jonson’s 
residence with, i. 31, 56, 134, 139, 
x1. 576-7; Sej. dedicated to, i. 36 ἢ, 
iv. 349; epigram to, viii. 80; and 
E.H., i. 38; letter probably ad- 


AUBIGNY, Esmé Stuart (cont.) 
dressed to, 190, 198; masquer, Vii. 
261, X. 431, 482. 

AUBIGNY, Katherine, Lady, poem to, 
il. 370, Vili. 116, xi. 46. Also i. 56. 

AUBREY, John, i. 5n, 57, 103 0, iii. 
5, ix. 405, X. 612, xi. 104-5. Notes 
on Jonson, i. 178-84. 

AucuMouty (Achmooty), John (mas- 

* quer), vii. 503, Χ. 428, 576, 577. 

Audley family, the old, viii. 214. 

Augury, Roman, vii. 640-6, x. 644-6. 

Avucustus, the Emperor, i. 419, 427, 
431, 438, 11. 288, ili. 413, iv. 370, 
406, ix. 567; a character in Poet., 
iv. 202, 280-2, 289-316. 

AUSONIUS, xi. 33; quoted, ix. 606. 

AUSTINN, Master, xi. 412-15. 

AVERROES, Vi. 549, X. 352. 

AVICENNA, Vi. 549, X. 352. 

AyscouGH, Samuel, i. 211. 

AyTouN, Sir Robert, i. 56-7, 76-7, 
137, 160. 


Bacon, Sir Francis, Lord Verulam, 
tribute to, viii. 590-2, xi. 243-4; 
poem on his birthday, viii. 225, xi. 
88; Jonson’s relations with him, i. 
77, 141, 166, ii. 445; his habit 
when speaking, i. 142, 167. On 
Bruno, ti. 95 n; on the Cecils, i. 167; 
on the distemper of learning, viii. 
627, xi. 273-4; on the manufacture 
of gold, x. 48. Essays, i. 9, 10, 36, 
li. 344, 433; Essex tourney, 256, 
271. Jonson’s copy of the Novum 
Organum, i. 267. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas (Lord Keeper), 
Vili. 225, 591, xi. 88, 242. 

Bacon, Roger, iii. 74, 316, ix. 301, 354. 

BavDGER, Sir Thomas (masquer), i. 
213, Vii. 238 n, x. 429. 

Baker, Ὁ. E., Companion to the Play- 
house, v. 142-3. 

Baker, Geoffrey, Chronicon, x. 384. 

BaLpwin, T. W., Organization of the 
Shakespearean Company, ix. 168-9, 
225, 240, 558. 

BALL, a ‘prophet’, vi. 332, Viii. 206, 
x. 276. 

Ballads, Jonson’s opinion of, i. 145, 
171, 354, Vii. 687, viii. 175, xi. 61. 

Ballads: A Caveat against Cutpurses, 
vi. 73-7; A Dozen of Divine Points, 
48, x. 191; The Ferret and the 
Coney, vi. 47; Good Counsel, 48; 
Goosegreen Starch and the Devil, 47, 
x. 190; Jane Shore, vi. 481; John 
Urson, vii. 627, 635-7, x. 635, 643; 
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Ballads (cont.) 
Paggington’s Pound, vi. 74; Saint 
George, 48, x. 192; Sampson, ix. 
655; Lom Long the Carrier, iii. 62, 
ix. 297; Whoop Barnaby, vi. 480, 
vii. 597; The Windmill blown down 
by the Witch’s fart, 48. 

Banbury, Puritans at, vi. 12, 22, 26, 
64, 133, Vii. 610, x. 171, 632. 

Bancrort, T., on Ep., xi. 356-7. 

Bana, W., editor of Jonson, i. 188-9, 
385 0, ii. 402 0, lii. 4, 194, 296, 410, 
iv. xiv, 17, 22, 344, V. 10, 151, vii. 4. 

BaNnKES (juggler), iii. 548, viii. 88, 
xi. 32, 595. 

Bantam, king of, v. 332, x. 85. 

Baptista MANTUANUS, 1]. 219, 223. 

Barbers and perfumers, iv. 150-I, 
Vv. 171, 210, vi. 286, x. II. 

Barciay, John, Avrgenis, i. 
87-8, viii. 207 n, xi. 78. 

BarReET, John, Alvearie, xi. 185, 191. 

BARKSDALE, C., xi. 358. 

BaRKSTED (Backstead), William, ix. 
259; acted in S.W., v. 272. 

Bartow, William, Magnetical Ad- 
vertisements, Vi. 519, X. 345. 

BarRNES, Barnaby, i. 176-7, il. 154, 
276, 396. 

BARNES, Robert (creditor), xi. 585. 

Barnet, vi. 399, 402, 409, 467, X. 299, 
323. 

BARNFIELD, Richard, Encomion of 
Lady Pecunia, ii. 183, x. 260. 

Baron, Robert, Mirza, x. 122-3. 

BARRENGER, William, published C. zs 
A.,, iii. 94-6. 

Basse, W., ii. 378, xi. 145. 

BastTarD, Thomas, his epigrams, ii. 
345 0, 347 0. 

Bath, v. 182, x. 16. 

Batuurst, Ralph (Dean of Wells), 
i. 178, 182. 

Baxter, Richard, Reliquiae, on B.F. 
in Ireland, ix. 247. 

BaxtTER, Robert, acted in C.R., iv. 
184, ix. 259. 

BavFIELD, M. A., Shakespeare’s 
Versification, il. 429 1, 430 2. 

Bay ty, Lewis, The Practice of Piety, 
i. 188, vi. 569, Vii. 597, X. 356. 

BEALE, John, printer of B.F., D. is 
A., 5. of N., 1. 211, vi. 3-8, 146-53, 
273-4, ix. 85, 104, 107, 113. 

BrarDsLeEy, Aubrey, illustrator of 
Volp., v. το. 

Bears, the King’s, iv. 318, v. 200, vii. 
610, 634-7, viii. 87, ix. 582, X. 23. 

Braucuamp family, xi. 84. 
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BEAUCHAMBS, the bold, viii. 214, xi. 84. 

BEAUMONT, Francis, Jonson’s rela- 
tions with, i. 120, 136, 159; verse- 
letters to Jonson, 49, 50, ΧΙ. 374-9; 
Jonson’s epigram to, ii. 366, viii. 
44, xi. το. On Cat. v. 411, 415, ix. 
240, Xi. 325; on Volp. v. 3-5, Xi. 
319-20; on S.W., i. 46 π, ν. 147-8; 
xi. 324. His death, i. 137, 161; 
Drummond’s mistakes about him, 
470, 138, 164. Elegy on the Countess 
of Rutland, i. 138, 163. The Maid’s 
Tragedy, i.155. Masque of the Inner 
Temple and Gray’s Inn, i. 47, il. 
291 n. Philaster,i. 182. His Elegy on 
Lady Markham attributed to Jon- 
son, viii. 426-7. 

Beaumont, Sir John, Bosworth-field, 
Jonson’s poem on, viii. 400, xi. 
151; his elegy on Jonson, 439- 
40; his poem to the King at Burley, 
x. 612. 

Brecon, Thomas, The Sick Man’s 
Salve, iv. 604, V. 232-3, 1X. 674. 
BEDFORD, Lucy Harington, Countess 
of, her portrait, vill, pp. x, xi, 
facing p. 60. Jonson’s relations 
with, i. 54, 419, 11. 367-8; epigrams 
to, viii. 52, 54, 60, xi. 14, 18; poem 
to in a copy of C.R., viii. 662, xi. 
301. Masquer, vii. 178, 191, 218n, 
316, x. 440. ‘Ethra’ in The May 
Lord, i. 143. Patroness of Daniel, 
i. 152, 159; of Donne, 154, 204. 
Her runner Ralph, viii. 419. Letter 
of Jonson probably addressed to 

her, i. 190, 197-8. 

BEECHING, H. C., i. 244-5. 

BEEDOME, T., Poems, xi. 38-9. 

BrEEsToN, Christopher, acted in 
E.M.I., iii. 403, 1X. 259. 

BeEuN, Aphra, on Jonson, xi. 534. 

BELL, C. F., Designs by Inigo Jones, 
x. 404, quoted passim on The 
Masques; on the lighting of the 
Court stage, 413-20. Also vii, 
p. xii, x. 585. 

BELL, W. G., History of the Tylers 
of London, Xi. 572. 

Belvedéve quotes C. is A., 1. 306 0, 11]. 
102. 

BEnn, Sir Anthony (recorder of Lon- 
don), epigram to, ii. 364, vili. 187, 
ΧΙ. 65. 

BENNET, Sir Thomas (Lord Mayor of 
London), vii. 93, Χ. 390. 

BENSLEY, E., ii. 345 0. 

Benson, F. R., produced E.M.I., ix. 
184. 
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Benson, John (bookseller), pub- 
lished A.P., G.M., and Poems, 
1640, vi. 145-6, vii. xxvi, 541, 
552-3, Vili. 3-6, 299, ix. 95-100, 
123-8. 

Bentiey, G. E., Shakespeare and 
Jonson, xi. 305 π. 

BERKELEY, Elizabeth Hunsdon, Lady 
(masquer), vii. xviii, 218, x. 440. 
BERKSHIRE, Bridget de Vere, Coun- 

tess of (masquer), vii. 761, x. 440. 

Bermudas (colony), vi. 217, x. 242. 

BETTERTON, Thomas, played Morose 
in S.W., ix. 214. 

BEvitL, Frances, Lady (masquer), 
vii. 178, X. 440. 

Bevis of Southampton, viii. 215, xi. 
85. 

Brew, William, poem on Jonson, xi. 
479. 

Bible references: Genesis ii. 11-14 
(viii. 276, xi. 106); xxxv. 18 (viii. 
41, ΧΙ. 9); ΧΙ. 16 (ix. 337). 
Exodus xxviii. 17, xxxix. τὸ (viii. 
361, xi. 125). Judges xiv. 14 (vii. 
814, x. 710). 1 Samuel xv. 22 
(vill. 127, xi. 49). Psalms vii. 9 
(vii. 122, xi. 47); xlv. 7 (viii. 285, 
xi. 107); li. 17 (viii. 127, xi. 49); 
Civ. 15 (vi. 409, x. 302). Matthew, 
xX. 16 (vii. 85). Luke i. 28 (viii. 
238). Romans vii. 24 (viii. 122, xi. 
47). Revelation vii. 8 (viii. 218, 
220, ΧΙ. 85); viii. 3, 4 (viii. 288, xi. 
107); Xli. 14 (vi. 332, x. 276). 

Birt, John (printer), viii. 59, xi. 18. 

Bincuam, John (translator), Aelian, 
xi. 83. 

BIon, x. 369. 

BisHop, Richard (publisher), printed 
E.M.1., iii. 279; acquired Stansby’s 
tights in the 1616 Folio, and 
printed the first volume of the 1640 
Folio, 411, 420, iv. 195, v. 9, 150, 
159, Vii, p. xxv, ix. 89, 90. 

BLaneEy, John, acted in S.W., v. 
272, 1X. 259. ἃ 

ΒΙΙΝΚΊΝΒΟΡ, John (fencer), vi. 433, 
ἘΠ 312, 

Bloody Brother, The, and Jonson, x. 
292-9. 

Biount, Edward, entered SF, aN, 
329, V. 3; published the Coronation 
Entertainment, A Pamnegyve, the 
Entertainment at Althorp, iv. 329, 
vii. 67, 77-9, 81. 

BLYENBERCH, Abraham 
painted Jonson, xi. 591. 

Boas, F.S., i. 14 n, ii. 239-40, ix. 225. 


(painter), 


BoBADILL, ix. 342. 

Boccaccio, G., Decamerone and D. is 
A., ii. 161 n, 164, x. 229; and 
Demogorgon, v. 317, x. 72. Also 
ix. 267. 

Bonin, Jean, i. 253, v. 90, ix. 722. 

Boeck, A., ii. 398. 

BoILeEau, N., i. 108. 

Botton, Edmund, i. 86, 167; on 
Jonson’s language, 124; verses on 
Volp. v. 4, xi. 317-18; on Sej.(?), 
317; Elements of Armories, x. 268. 

Botton (prior), his rebus, vi. 407. 

Bonp, Thomas (? John), Jonson’s 
letter to, i. 201. 

Bontan (Bonion), Richard (pub- 
lisher), entered C. is A., iii. 94; 
published M. of Q., vii. 268, 278. 

Bonnerons (Bonefonius), Jean, i. 
134, 143, 156, 168. 

Borrasz (Borlace, Burlase), Sir 
William, poem to Jonson, viii. 226, 
xi. 88; Jonson’s answer, viii. 226; 
his portrait of Jonson, xi. 592. 

BOSWELL, James, i. 80. 

Bourne, Nicholas (publisher), ii. 172, 
X. 257. 

BowcueEr (Burcheer), Paul, i. 225, 227. 

BowEs, Sir Jerome, i. 148, 173. 

Bow er, Dom Hugh, London Session 
Records, xi. 579. 

Bowy (Bovey, Buy), James (mas- 
quer), x. 429, 598, 607, 637, 651, 
661. 

Boyp, Andrew (masquer), x. 429, 541. 

Bovte, Hon. R., on Jonson, i. 184, xi. 
508. 

BrRavDiey, J. F., and J. Q. ADAMs, 
Jonson Allusion Book, x. 693, xi. 
503 0. 

BRANCHUS, character in M.A., vii. 
639, Χ. 644. 

BrRanpt, Sebastian, 
Fools, i. 341, 380. 

BRATHWAITE, Richard, Whimzies, x. 
256-7, 265. 

Brent, Nathaniel, x. 576-7. 

BretNor, Thomas (almanac-maker), 
vi. 169, x. 225. 

Breton, Nicholas, Melancholic Hu- 
mours, Jonson’s poem in, ii. 393, 
Vili. 362, xi. 125. No Whippinge, 
i. 29n. Pasquils, viii. 206, xi. 77. 

BRETILE, R. E., iv. 501-2. 

BRIDEOAKE, Ralph, poems to Jonson, 
xi. 466-8, 480-1. 

BRIDGEWATER, John Egerton, Earl 
of, and Comus, ii. 310. 

Briaes, Richard, i. 215-16, ii, 348 n. 
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Brices, W. D., editor of Sej., i. 66 π, 
114 π, iv. 344, viii. 422, 438, 1x. 
597, 607, 624. 

Brisson, Barnabé, i. 252, x. 468, 472. 

Bristol stones, vi. 218, x. 242. 

BromgE, Alexander, editor, The Poems 
of Horace, viii. 300; translates the 
Leges Convivales, 653, xi. 360-1; on 
R. Brome and Jonson, 157, 507-8. 

Brome, Richard (dramatist), Jon- 
son’s servant, vi. 13, X. 172; Jon- 
son’s sneer at, vi. 493, X. 331. 
The Northern Lass, i. 105, 113, Vill. 
409, xi. 156. The Lovesick Maid, 
11. IQI. 

Brooke, Christopher, The Ghost of 
Richard the Third, Jonson’s poem 
on, viii. 385, xi. 138. Also i. 22n, 
49 0D, 257 0. 

Brooke, Ralph (herald), i. 262, vi. 
436, X. 313. 

Brooke, Sir Robert (jurist), iii. 474, 
ix. 437. 

BrookE, S., Adelphe, ix. 211. 

Brooke, Sir William (masquer), vii. 
743, Χ. 429. 

BROTANEK, R., Die englischen Mas- 
kenspiele, i. 62 n, 90 0, ii. 146, 249- 
334 passim, X. 404. 

BROUGHTON, Bess, viii. 212, xi. 81. 

BrovucutTon, Hugh, Concent of Scrip- 
ture, V. 53, 329, 375-7, 1X. 705, X. 
47, 85, 104-6. 

Browne, John (publisher), entered 
S.W., v. 141. 

Browne, Robert (actor), sues Jonson, 
Ἐ1 572. 5- 

ΒΕΟΥΝΕ, Sir Thomas, ii. 208. 

BRowneE, William, of Tavistock, 
Jonson’s poem to, viii. 386, xi. 
139; on Jonson, ib. Author of 
‘Underneath this sable hearse’, ii. 
351, 381, Vili. 433-4. 

BROWNING, E. B., on Ep. xxxiii, x1. 
505-6. 

BROWNING, Robert, i. 80, 83, ii. 382. 

Bruno, Giordano, his Candelato and 
Alch., ii. 94-8, 109-10. 

BRUNSFIELD, Vili. 219, xi. 86. 

Buccieucu, Walter Scott, Earl, of, 
vii. 544, 587, X. 624-5. 

BucHANAN, George (tutor to James 1), 
i. 148, ii. 259, 262. 

BucuHLER, J., Poeseos Reformatio, 
quoted, xi. 282, 284. 

Bucxuurst, Richard Sackville, 
Baron, poem on Jonson, xi. 437. 
BucxincHam, George Villiers, Mar- 
quess (afterwards Duke) of, i. 87 n, 
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BuckInGHAM, George Villiers (cont.) 
180, ii. 313, Vii. 502, 542-3, 551, 
579, 686, viii. 419, X. 577, 592, 612, 
615. Masquer, X. 429, 575, 623, 665, 
667. 

BuckincHaM, Katharine (née Man- 
ners), Marchioness of, vil. 542, 543, 
578-80, x. 620, 622. 

BucKINGHAM, Mary Villiers, Countess 
of, vii. 542, 543, 554, 581-2, x. 620, 
622. 

BUCKLAND, F., i. 117 n. 

Bupé&, Guillaume, i. 252. 

Burr, Adolf, i. 369. 

Butten, A. H., editor of E.H., iv. 
505-6, ix. 636, 639, 644. 

BuLioKaR, William, Ovthographie, ii. 
418, 422, x. 376, xi. 185. 

Butm_ER, Sir Bevis, x. 264. 

BuLsTRODE (Boulstred), Cecilia, the 
‘Court Pucell’, i. 59, 135, 150, ii. 
356, viii. 222-3, xi. 87-8. Epitaph 
on, Viii. 371-2, 359, Xi. 130. 

BunpDvuca (Boadicea), vii. 310, x. 506. 

Buney, Friar, iii. 35, ix. 289. 

BurRBAGE, Richard, ix. 259, X. 209, 
i. 27 n, vii. 441; epigram on, vill. 
439. Acted in Ε.Μ.1., iii. 403; in 
E.M.O., 601; in Sej., iv. 471, ix. 
191; in Volp., v. 137, 1x. τοῦ; in 
Alch., 408 (Face, ix. 225). 

Bursy, Cuthbert, entered E.M.I.(Q.), 
ii. 193. . 

BurcGEs, John, i. 236; poems to, viii. 
229, 231, xi. 90. The Burges por- 
trait of Jonson, xi. 591-2. 

BuRGHLEY, William Cecil, Lord, i. 
218; Jonson’s epigram on, ii. 364, 
viii. 185, xi. 64. 

Burns, Robert, i. 57, ii. 315. 

BurRE, Walter, publisher of ΕΜ Fa fe, 
(Q.), iii. 193, 195; of C.R., iv. 3; 
of Alch., v. 275, 283; entered S.W., 
141; entered Volp., 3. 

BurreE, Mistress, v. 141, 415. 

Burton, Henry, The Baiting of the 
Pope’s Bull, vi. 522, Χ. 345. 

Burton, Robert, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, i. 35-6; on characters of 
Jonson, ix. 414-15; on Bruno, 11. 
95π; on humour, ix. 393. His 
copies of Hym. and F.I., vii. 205, 
207, 703, 795. 

Buspy, John, junior (stationer), en- 
tered S.W., v. 141. 

BusH, Thomas (bell-ringer), i. 244-5. 

Busrino, Orazio, account of P.R.V., 
x. 580-4. 

‘But a little higher’, iv. 558. 
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BUTLER, Charles (grammarian), ii. 418, 
Butter, William (doctor), i. 145, 171. 
Butter, Nathaniel (stationer), i. 89, 
100, il. 172-5, vi. 293, X. 260, 264-5, 
355, ΧΙ. 77. Saw M.L., ii. 203, xi. 


347. 
Buxton, St. Anne’s well, vii. 795, x. 


705. 
‘By (—) ’tis good’, iv. 183, ix. 532-3. 
Byrp, William (musician), i. 60. 


C., I. (?John Cleveland), Ode to Jon- 
son, i. 97 D, Xi. 336-8. 

C., I., on Volp., xi. 320-1. 

C., R., on Ep., xi. 356. 

Cadiz, expedition to, v. 176, x. 13. 

CaEsAR, Julius, quoted, viii. 621, 624, 
X. 146, xi. 266, 270. 

CALLIMACHUS, quoted, ii. 359 n, 413, 
vii. 309, x. 506. 

CaLtot, Jacomo, Balli di Sfessania, 
x. 677-8. 

CALVIN, John, i. 136, 158. 

Cambridge: 

St. John’s College, i. 4-5 n, 56. 

Trinity College, i.5 n, 178, 182. 

University Library, vii. 541, 553, 
563, ΙΧ. 124-5. 

Volpone, performed at, ix. 196. 

CAMDEN, William, Jonson’s school- 
master, i. 3-4, 139, 143, 164, 178, 
11. 445; later relations with, i. 38, 
65, 140, 165, 181, 184, 260; Jon- 
son’s epigram to, ii. 366, viii. 31, 
xi. 4; dedication of E.M.I. i. 178; 
of C.R., iv. 4-5, 31, viii. 662; his 
scholarship, i. 35, 251, vii. 84, x. 
388, 390; Britannia, i. 75, vii. 83-4, 
250, 495; Remains, i. 149, 176, iv. 
490. Also i. 173, 259, 262. 

CAMPBELL, L. B., Scenes on the 
English Stage, x. 404. 

CAMPBELL, O. J., Comicall Satyre, 
ix. 396-9, 487, 534. 

CamPIon, Thomas, his lyrics, ii. 387; 
his masques, i. 47, 70, 155, 213 0; 
11. 272, 275, 281 n, 291, 302, 32 Χὶ 
459, Xi. 235; his verse theories, i. 
32, 132, 152; his epigram on Bar- 
naby Barnes, 176-7; his Avt of 
English Poesie, xi. 191-2. 

CampPis, Julian de (Julius Sperber), 
on the Rosy Cross, vii. 711, x. 671. 

Canting, the language of, vi. 356-60, 
Χ. 614-17. 

CAPELL, Edward, Notes on Shake- 
speare, 1. 186. 

CAPELLA, Martianus, quoted in Engl. 
Gram., vii. 481-93, xi. 165, 181. 


CARANZA, Jeronimo de (fencer), iii. 
321, Vi. 433, 471, ix. 357. 

CaRDANO, Girolamo, i. 147, 169, 172, 
11. 273, vii. 184 (margin). 

Carew, Richard (antiquary), i. 35, 
74, Vili. 207, xi. 78. 

CaREW, Thomas, i. τοῦ ἢ, 111-12, 
117,11. 95 n, 332, 410; on Ν.1.1. 95, 
li, 192, xi. 335-6. 

Carey (Cary), Sir Henry, epigram to, 
viii. 48; xi. 12; tilter, x. 430. 

Carey (Cary), Sir Robert, i. 232-3, 
235; (tilter), vii. 238 n, x. 430. 

CaRIE (Gary), Giles, ix. 260; acted in 
S.W., v. 272. : 

CaRLETON, Sir Dudley (afterwards 
Viscount Dorchester), i. 75 n, 87, 
li. 1720, 1750, 3100, 330N, vil. 
546, X. 449, 482, 568, 576, 613,648, 
659. 

CARLISLE, Lucy Hay, Countess of 
(masquer), vil. 761, X. 119, 441. 
CARLYLE, Thomas, on Jonson, xi. 

566-8. Also i. 127, 412, ii. 358. 

CaRNARVON, Anna Sophia, Countess 
of (masquer), vii. 761, x. 441. 

CARNARVON, Robert Dormer, Earl of 
(masquer), vii. 743, X. 429. 

CaRTARI, Vicenzo, Le Imagini .. . det 
Dei degh Antichi, x. 421, 473, 483- 
4, 540. 

Carr, Sir Robert (afterwards Earl of 
Ancrum), vii. 503, 553, X. 430, 
577: 592. 

ΟΑΚΤΕΕ, H. Holland, editor of E.M.I., 
lil. 194, 296, ix. 157. 


CARTWRIGHT, William, i. 113, 116, xi. 


129; poem on Jonson, 455-9. Also 
ΧΙ. 504, 569. 

Cary, Sir Lucius. See Falkland. 

Cary, Sophia (masquer), vii. 761, x. 
441. 

CasauBon, Isaac, i. 52, 68, 146, 172, 
ii. 344; gem in De Satyrica Poesi, 
vii. 342 (margin), x, pp. vii-x, 526. 

Case, R. H., iv. 565 n, 566 n. 

CASTELAIN, Maurice, La Vie et 
VGuvre de Ben Jonson, i. 25n, 
34 0, 193, 322 Π, il. 63 n; editor of 
Disc., ii. 440 τι, 442 τ, viii. 557, ix. 
159, Xi. 211-12. 

CASTIGLIONE, B., Courtier, i. 385, 
1X.'457, 472--3, Xi. 270. 

CaTEsBY, Robert (conspirator), xi. 578. 

CATHARINE of Aragon, ii. 252. 

Cato the Censor, in Martial and Jon- 
SON, ll. 349-50, viii. 26, xi. 1. 

Cato, Valerius (grammarian), viii. 
642, xi. 288. 
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CaTULLUs, quoted, i. 253, 279 n, 424, 
ii. 269, 271, 349, 359, 386-7, vi. 
138, vii. 309, ix. 699, xX. 33, 134, 
476-8, 480, 487, ΧΙ. 70. 

CAVENDISH, Lady Anne (masquer), 
vil. 761, X. 441. 

CAVENDISH, Charles (ob. 1619), Jon- 
son’s epitaph on, viii. 387-8, xi. 
139. 

CAVENDISH, Charles (ob. 1643), en- 
tertainment at his Christening, 11. 
311, vii. 765-78, x. 608. 

CAVENDISH, Lady Jane, Poems, vii. 
767. 

CENTLIVRE, Susanna, The Busy Body, 
X. 230. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote, ii. 145, ν. 
220, 383, Vili. 204, xX. 30, 107; 
Preciosa, ii. 315. 

CESTIUS, Vili. 582, xi. 230. 

CHALMERS, Alexander, 
Jonson’s Poems, viii. 6. 

CHALONER, Sir Thomas, viii. 591, xi. 
242. 

CHAMBERLAIN, John (newsmonger), 
i. 75 ἢ, 900, ii. 172 ἢ, 175 n, 288 n, 
310 n, 320, 328n, 3301, vii. 546, 
x. 455-6, 1482, 497, 513, 537-8, 
541, 553-4, 566, 568-9, 576, 598, 
613-14, 648, 658-9, 668, 700, xi. 
136, 295, 386. 

CHAMBERS, Sir Edmund, on the revi- 
sion of E.M.JI., ix. 169; Donne’s 
Poems, i. 176, xi. 67, 70; Eliza- 
bethan Stage, i. 12m, 26n, 155, 
280 0, 333 0, 11. 249 n, 289 Nn, 2940, 
iv. 17n, v. 146-8, ix. 193n, 224, 261— 
2n, 268n, 270, 469, 472, 481, 487, 
534, 566, 621, 644, 665, X. 1590, 
227, 404, 406, 545-6; Medieval 
Stage, li. 249 1, 2510, 2540, 2550, 
X. 404. 

Cuanpos, Grey Bridges, Baron (til- 
ter), X. 430. 

CHAPMAN, George, Jonson’s relations 
with, i. 137, 160, 420; Jonson’s 
‘plot’ handed over to him, 283, il. 
6, xi. 308; ‘ Virgil’ in Poet., i. 429- 
37; his collaboration in Sej., 34, 11. 
4-6; his verses on Sej., i. 36 π, 38, 
iv. 329, 333, ix. 587, xi. 309-13; 
on Volp., v. 3, 4, Xi. 321; on Jon- 
son’s poem to Lady Montgomery, 
22; his collaboration in £.H., 11. 
31-46, iv. 489, 499-500, ix. 587, 
636-46. Jonson’s poem on Chap- 
man’s Hesiod, viii. 388, xi. 140; 
Chapman’s Homer with Jonson’s 
notes, xi. 593-4; imprisonment with 


editor of 


CHAPMAN, George (cont.) 

Jonson, i. 38-9, 190-3; letters from 
prison, 7b. Masques, i. 47, 133, 155, 
li. 291. Invective against Jonson, i. 
83 0, iii. 3, x. 692-7, ΧΙ. 73, 406-12; 
on T. of T., iii. 3, ix. 164; his death, 
i. 107. Inigo Jones and Chapman, 
ix. 689-97. Achilles’ Shield, 1. 435. 
All Fools, i. 171, ii. 39, 41, iv. 490, 
500, ix. 643. Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria, ii. 39, iv. 540, ix. 559. 
Gentleman Usher, ii. 5. Georgics of 
Hesiod, i. 260, viii. 388, xi. 140. 
Hero and Leander, 1. 420, 433. 
Humorous Day’s Mirth, and the 
Comedy of Humours, i. 343-7, 350, 
355. Iliad, i. 135, 153, 420, 433, 
435, xi. 228. Ovid’s Banquet of 
Sense, i. 434 τι, x. 320. Musaeus, i. 
138, 163. 

‘Character’ sketches, i. 340-1, 374- 
5, 398, 406, ii. 207, iii. 423-7, vi. 
402-4, ix. 396. 

Charlemagne Cycle, viii. 206, xi. 76. 

CHARLES, Prince, afterwards Charles 
I, his character, i. 91; Platonism at 
his Court, ii. 197; Jonson’s rela- 
tions with, i. 145, 232-3, 235, 241, 
li. 361; his gifts to Jonson, i. 95-6, 
181, 183, 245-8, ΧΙ. 92; epigrams to, 
vili. 235-6, 249; petition to, 259; 
poems to, 268, 429; new year’s gift 
sung to, 263; song of welcome to, 
416, ix. 161; 331, 348, 517, 665, x. 
428,544. The translation of Argenis, 
i. 75 n, xi. 78; the Spanish match, 
i. 90, ii. 183-4, 325-6, Vili. 222. 
Masques performed before, ii. 309, 
330-2, iii. 605, vii. 498-9, 509, 542, 
544, 554, 550, 577-8, 612-13, 677, 
vii. 728-9, 735, 752, 765, 801-3, 
807, 809-10, 813-14, x. 598, 703, 
709. Entertained at Black friars, 
ii. 311, Vii. 765, x. 698; at Welbeck, 
i. 100, ii. 332-3, Vii. 787, x. 703; 
at Bolsover, i. 101, il. 333—4, X. 709. 
Consults the Sortes Vergilianae, i. 
436 n. 

CHARLES, Prince, afterwards Charles 
II, ii. 361 n, vii. 802; poems on his 
birth, viii. 237, 427, 429. A petition 
of the infant Prince, 431. 

CHaucEeR, Geoffrey; his alchemist, 
ii. 89, 97, X. 46, 57; quoted or 
adapted, ii. 177, 281, 321, vi. 354, 
393, 430, vii. 313, 425, 458, x. 46, 
57, 303, 309, 353, 508, 558, 568; 
quoted in Engl. Gram., viii. 531-53. 
A character in G.A.R., ii. 298, vii. 
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CHAUCER, Geoffrey (cont.) 

425. Royal grant of wine to, i. 
248. Jonson’s copy of, 263. Also 
li. 378, xi. 263-4, 267-8. 

CHESTER, Charles (buffoon), i. 
ix. 405-6, Xi. 454. 

CHESTER, Robert, Love’s Martyr, and 
The Phoenix and Turtle, i. 434, ii. 
402-3, Vili. 9, 10, 364, xi. 40-1, 126. 

CHETWOOD, W. R., Memoirs of Ben 
Jonson, i. 70n; adapter of £.H., 
iv. 507. Also xi. 304. 

‘Chiaus’, v. 303, X. 61. 

CHICHESTER, Sir Arthur (Lord De- 
puty of Ireland), vii. 403, x. 544. 
CHICHESTER, Frances, Lady (mas- 

quer), vii. 191, X. 441. 

CuILpD, G. C., on Alch., ii. 94 τι. 

CHILMEAD, Edmund, his setting of 
“Why this is a sport’, xi. 607. 

Chorus, The, ii. 114-16, iii. 436, iv. 
350, V. 452-3, 467-8, 497-8, 525-6, 
vii. 58-9, x. 130-1; of musicians, 
iv. 374, 392, 418, 436, ix. 605. 

CHRISTIAN IV, King of Denmark, 
entertained at Theobalds, ii. 264, 
vii. 148-50, Χ. 400-2. 

Chronicle, The, 111. 521 (cr. n.) vi. 198, 
301. 

CHURCHILL, Charles, Rosciad, xi. 564. 

ΟΗΤΕ, Elizabeth, epitaph of, viii. 
188, xi. 66. 

Cicero, In Catilinam, ii. 113-26, x. 
120, 135-6, 143-4, 149, 151-5, 157-- 
8, 161-5; De Officits, x. 325, ΧΙ. 243; 
De Ovatore, Vili. 633, Xi. 17, 222, 
225, 259, 280; De Republica, ili. 515, 
ix. 455; Pro Archia, viii. 636, xi. 
282-3. Also vii. 95, viii. 591, 628, 
636, X. 325, 646, xi. 242, 275, 288. 
Pseudo-Cicero, iii. 517, ix. 457. 

Crzco di HapRI, v. 73, ix. 715. 

CLARENDON, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 
i. 91; on Jonson, 106, xi. 512-13. 

CLARIBEL, Sir, v. 304, X. 62. 

CLaRK, Andrew, i. 186. 

CLARKE, Robert (creditor), xi. 585. 

CLAUDIAN, quoted, ii. 125 ἢ, 280, vii. 
89, 90, 98, 294, ix. 525, 530, 600, 
602-3, 612, 630, 635, 687, x. 161, 
390, 392-3, 399, 477, 488-9, 490, 
501, 517, 558, 572, 687, xi. 4, 12, I4. 

CLEYTON, James, poem to Jonson, 
xi. 429, 450-1. 

Clifford family, the old, viii. 214, xi. 84. 

CLIFFORD, Lady Anne (masquer), 
vii. 191, 317, X. 441. 

CLIFFORD of Chudley, Thomas, Lord, 
1. 181. 
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CIM o’ the Clough, v. 304, x. 61. 

CLoG (highwayman), 111. 547-8. 

Ciun, Walter (actor), i. 180, 183. 

Coss, Samuel, on Jonson, xi. 559-60. 

Cocctus, Marcus Antonius, Sabelli- 
cus, quoted, vii. 311. 

Cockayne, Sir Aston, on Ep., xi. 
357-8. 


COCKERELL, Sir Sydney C., i. 255, 
258, xi. 587, 593. 
Cock-Lorell (ballad), vii. 601-3, x. 


629-31, 633-5. 

ΟΟΚΕ, Sir Edward (Lord Chief Jus- 
tice), i. 172, ii. 160 n, x. 216 0; 
epigram on, Viii. 217, xi. 85. 

COKELEY (jester), vi. 71, 167, viii. 81, 
x. 198, xi. 28. 

CoLBy, epistle to, ii. 371-2, 397, viii. 
163, xi. 58. 

Colchester oysters, v. 48, ix. 701. 

CoLE, 6. W., editor of G.M., vii. 545-- 
7, 553, 503-4, ix. 158, x. 621, 622, 
628. 


COLERIDGE, S. T., on Sej., ix. 627; 
on the Alch., ii. 109; his adaptation 
of A Nymph’s Passion, 390, xi. 
52-3, 54; The Ancient Mariner, ii. 
281. 

COLLIER, Jeremy, on the English 
stage, Xi. 549-54. 

CoLLizR, J. Payne, on T. of T., i. 
279; editor of E.H., iv. 504-5; on 
Jonson’s second marriage, xi. 575. 

Cotman, George, Prologue to Old 
City Manners, ix. 194; acting ver- 
sion of S.W., 216-19; The Fairy 
Prince, x. 525. 

CoLuMBUs, vi. 137. 

‘Commodity ’, iv. 550, ix. 658, x. 21, 
xi, 152. 

Common Conditions, i. 291. 

Comoedia Vetus, i.e. old English 
comedy, i. 143, 169; ie. old Greek 


comedy, i. 376, ili. 436-7, viii. 643- 


4, 1X. 421, ΧΙ. 290. 
Companies of actors: 
Admiral’s men, i. 12, 20, ix. 559. 
Chamberlain’s men, i. 12, 18, 21-2, 
26, 331, 373, 415, ili. 403, 601, ix. 
168, 185, 558. 
Children of the Chapel, i. 12, 20-1, 
26, 305, 393, 415, iv. 35-42, 184, 


325. 

Children of the Revels, ii. 31, 69, v 
272, ix. 192. 

King’s men, i. 21, 99, ii. 49, 87, 113, 
I51, 169, 192, 203, V. 137, 408, 550, 
Vl. 155, 157, 277, 334, 395, 1x. 
190, 196, 223, 240, x. 338. 
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Companies of actors (cont.) 

Lady Elizabeth’s servants, ii. 131, 
vi. 9. 

Queen. Henrietta Maria’s men, i. 
275, ix. 163. 

Compton, William, Lord (tilter), x. 
430. 

Compton, Spencer, Lord (master of 
the wardrobe), x. 661. 

CONDELL, Seah ix. 260; acted in 
E.M.I., - 403; in E.M.O., 601; 
in Se7., iv. vee in Volp., v. 137; in 
Alch., 408; in Cat. 550. 

CONGREVE, William, on Jonson, xi. 
554-5; Collier on Congreve, 552-4; 
Collier’s reply, 2b.; Dennis to Con- 
greve, 555-7; reply to Dennis, 557— 
9. Also xi. 527-8. 

CoNSTABLE, Henry, Diana, viii. 182, 
xi. 63. 

CONSTABLE, Sir William (masquer), 
Vii. 238 ἢ, Χ. 430. 

Constantinople, v. 196, x. 21. 

ConTARINI, P., De Republica Vene- 
torum, V. 90, 1X. 722. 

Contl, Natale (Natalis Comes), My- 
thologia, X. 421, 451-2, 473-4, 483, 
489-90. 

Cooke, Alexander, ix. 260; actor in 
Sej., iv. 471; in Volp., v. 137; in 
Alch., 408; in Cat., 550. 

CookE, Jo., Greenes Tu Quoque, vii. 
703. 

Cooke, Thomas (groom of the 
Prince’s chamber), i. 235, x. 597-8, 
ΧΙ. 575- 

CopHETUA, King, lii. 352, ix. 374. 

CopLey, Antony, Wit’s Fits and 
Fancies, i. 172, ix. 388. 

CorBET, Richard, i. 83-4. 

CoRBET, Vincent, epitaph of, i. 84, 
Viii. 151-2, xi. 54. 

Corry, Katherine, acted Sempronia 
in Cat., v. 417, 1X. 242. 

Corn, engrossers of, iii. 
455-7: : 

Cornish diamonds, vi. 218, x. 243. 

CoRNWALLIs, Sir Charles, Life of 
Prince Henry, X. 512-13. 

CoRNWALLIS, Dorothy, ii. 264 n, iii. 
606. 

CoRNWALLIS, Sir William, i. 40, li 
263, Vii. 136, x. 398. 

CorNwALLIS, Sir William 
younger), x. 398, xi. 236. 

CorrEGGIO, Antonio Allegri, of, viii. 
612. 

CorvaT, Thomas, Crudities: Jonson’s 
opening distiches, viii. 374; his 


516-18, ix. 


(the 


CoryaT, Thomas (cont.) 
character of Coryat, 376; ana- 
grammatic poem, 378; verse pane- 
gyric, 379, Xi. 131-4. Mentioned, 
i. 49, 150, 177, 201 Π, 1]. 288 ἢ, vi. 
71, 79, Vil. 375, 379, 1X. 420, 722-3, 
726, 729, X. 198, 535, xi. 28. 

Cosmetics, iv. 150-51, 377, 379, Vi 
235-7, 240, ix. 606, x. 245-7. 

CoTTINGTON, Sir Francis, x. 665. 

Cotton, Sir Robert, i. 31-2, 33 n, 35, 
49 0, 94, ane 139, 164, 242-3, Viii. 
207, xi. 78. 

Cotton, Sir Thomas, letter to (not to 
Sir Robert), i. 215, vii. 547. 

Couplet, the heroic, Jonson’s ad- 
vocacy of, i. 32, 130, 132, 143, 152- 
3, 168, ii. 412; ‘A Fit of Rime 
against Rime’, viii. 183-4, xi. 64. 

Court life depicted or satirized, iii. 
523-8, 556-7, 566-71, iv. 35-182, 
272-82, 544-5; Jonson’s attitude 
to, ix. 413, 486. 

Courts of Love, x. 317. 

CovELL, Lady, epistle to, viii. 230-1, 
xi. 61, 90. 

Coventry, vii. 597, 781-2, 784, x. 628; 
Hock-Tuesday play at, vii. 597, 
781-2, 784, X. 700, 702. 

CovENTRY, Henry, elegy on Jonson, 
xi. 442-3. 

Cox, Captain, at Kenilworth, ii. 330, 
vii. 781, xX. 700. 

CRANBORNE, Catharine Cecil, Lady 
(masquer), Vii. 317, X. 441. 

CRANE, Francis, cae to, iv. 
332, Vill. 665, Xi. 303. 

CRANE, Ralph, scribe of P.R.V., x. 
573. 5: 


Crassus, Marcus (‘Gross’), vi. 416, 
X. 305. 
CRAVEN, lines to Jonson on his 


Scottish journey, 
viii. 418, xi. 162. 

CRAWFORD, Charles, i. 306 n, iii. 102. 

Crips (Crispe), Nicholas (city cap- 
tain), vili. 214, ΧΙ. 84. 

CROMWELL, Sir Oliver (masquer), vii. 
238 D, X. 430. 

Crooke, Andrew, published the 3rd 
Quarto of Cat., v. 417, and the 4th 
Quarto, ib. 418; held the copyright 
of B.F. and S. of N., and perhaps 
D. is A., ν. 417, Vi. 3, 145-6, 273; 
entered Jonson’s work, ix. 97—100. 

CRrooKE, William, joint publisher of 
the 4th Quarto of Cat., v. 418. 

CrossE, William, his setting of 
‘Hear me, O God’, xi. 609. 


Jonson’s reply, 
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Croydon, vi. 467, x. 323. 

CUMBERLAND, Richard, on Volp., ii. 59. 

CUNLIFFE, J. W., editor of E. H. ., lv. 
506-7, ix. 636. 

CUNNINGHAM, F. C., editor of Jonson, 
1. 129, 167, ii. 425, iil. 605, iv. 344, 
vii.358, 767, Viii. 455, 460, ix. 149-51. 

‘Cyenus’ on Sej., xi. 314. 


DaABORNE, Robert, ix. 193. 
DainEs, Simon (grammarian), ii. 418, 


ix. 457. τ 
Dauison, Sir Roger (masquer), vii. 
238 ἢ, X. 430. 


D’Atva, Fernando Alvarez, Duke of, 
ix. 373, X. 102. 

Daw, B. A. P., van, iv. 344, ix. 74. 

DANIEL, George, of Beswick, poems 
on Jonson, xi. 490-2. 

DanizL, Samuel, his relations with 
Jonson, i. 39, 136, 159, ii. 136, 147— 
8, 270-1; ‘no poet’, i. 132, 152, 
351 0, ii. 450, X. 279, Xi. 45, 2353 
compared with Spenser, x. 16-17. 
Cleopatra and Philotas, ii. 114, ix. 
423. Civil Wars, i. 138, 163. De- 
fence of Ryme, i. 32, 132, 152. 
Delia, iii. 284, 400, vi. 123, ix. 390, 
512. Queen’s Arcadia, ii. 221, Vi. 
94, iX. 447, X. 203. Tethy’ s Festival, 
i. 61. Vision of the Twelve God- 
desses, ii. 147-8, 264-5, 270-1, ix. 
715. Alsoi. 79, 155, 173, 351 0, 430, 
li. 276 n, 382, 410. 

DaNTE ALIGHIERI, i. 120, ii. 366, v. 
73-4, ix. 716. 

Danvers (Danver), Sir John, i. 103 n, 
179. 

Darcy, Thomas (tilter), x. 431, 514. 

Dargison (dance tune), 111. 69, ix. 300. 

Darlington (Darnton), Jonson at, i. 
77, 150, 177. 

DarRREL, John (impostor), vi. 255, x 
251-2. 

DasEnT, J. R., Acts of the Privy 
Council, t. 218 τι. 

D’AuBicny. See Aubigné. 

DaAVENANT, Sir William, News from 
Plymouth, ii. 178; Prince d’ Amour, 
x. 677; The Wits, vi. 501. 

Davies, John, of Hereford, li. 345 0, 
397, xi. 379-80. 

Davigs, Sir John, i. 130, 143, 168, 
378. Epigrams, 137, 150, 162, 177, 
345-6 , ii. 147, 3450, 346, 350-1, 
iv. 406 π, vili. 32, ix. 522, xi. 5. 
Orchestra, i. 143, 147, 168, 170. 

DaviEs, Thomas, Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies, ix. 200-1, 231. 


Davis (Davies), John (grammarian), 
i. 105, 258-60. 

Davy, ‘little’ (bully), vi. 13, 16, x. 172. 

Day, John, Jonson’s Segre of, i. 
133, 137, 154. 

Day, Thomas, ix. 260; actor in C.R., 
iv. 184; in Poet., 325. 

De Caus, La Perspective, x. 406. 

DE Dominis, M. A., archbishop of 
Spalatro, x. 278. 

Dre QUESTER, M. 
262-3. 

DE SPONDE, Jean (Spondanus), x. 
484-5. 

DE LA Tour, Henri, Baron (French 
ambassador), vii. 452, x. 566. 

DE WINTER, editor of S. of N., ii 
181 Ὠ, 185 n, vi. 275-6, x. 258. 

Decorum, i. 132, 134, 149, 152, 337, 
339, 343, li. 109, 133, 226, ili. 107, 
ν. 407, X. ττό. 

Deeg, John (astrologer), ii. 93, v. 338, 
Χ. 90. 

DEKKER, Thomas, satirizes Jonson, 
i. 13, 28; a ‘rogue’, 133; ‘a dresser 
of plays’, iv. 255, 1x. 560; parody 
of, iv. 306-7; not attacked in 
£.M.O., i. 382; nor portrayed in 
C.R., 406-10; ‘Demetrius’ in Poet., 
423-5, ix. 536. Coronation Enter- 
tainment, his part in, i. 40, ii. 261, 
vii. 77-8. Guls Hornbook, ix. 310, 
489. The Honest Whore, i. 172, ii. 
180. If tt be not good, ii. 154, τ56-- 
60, ix. 219. Page of Plymouth, i. 
20; iil. 5. Patient Grissel, i. 383. 
1x. 355. Sativo-mastix, i. 13, 14 0, 
19 n, 28-9, 164, 174, 239 τι, 339 n, 
347 τ, 407, 416, 423-5, ix. 189, 280, 
315, 333-4, 402, 404, 428, 486, 489, 
492, 507, 530, 534-5, 537, 572, 580, 
584, xi. 365-9. The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday, i. 325, li. 33, ix. 301. West- 
ward Ho, iv. 524, ix. 647. 

DELONEY, Thomas, i. 325. 

De Rio, Martin, Disquisitiones Magi- 
cae, i. 253, vii. 283-6 (margin), x. 
46, 81-2, 84. 

DEMocRITUS, i. 145, 171. 

DENBIGH, Susanna, Countess of, vii. 
582, x. 623. 

DENBIGH, William Feilding, Earl of, 
vii. 551, X. 432, 612, 621. 

DeErRBy, Elizabeth, Countess of, vii. 
178, 191, 316, X. 441. 

Derby ale, vii. 572, 795-6, x. 620. _ 

DEsMoND, James Fitzgerald, Earl of, 
ode to, ii. 399-400, viii. 176-80, xi. 
62. 


(newsmonger), x. 
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DEVEREUX, Walter, i. 148, 173. 

Devil’s Arse, The, in the Peak, vi. 172, 
Vii. 569, 603, 795, X. 228, 617. 

DEVONSHIRE, Sir William Cavendish, 
Earl of, vii. 767. 

Dialect, Jonson’s use of, i. 180, 183, 
277, 286 0, ii. 293, 315, 11]. 5, 6, vii. 
398, 495, X. 363, 375, 376-8. 

Dickens, Charles, produced £.M.I., 
i. 357, ix. 181-4; rehearsed Alch., 
236 πη. 

DipEroT, Denis, ix. 728-9. 

Dicsy, George, viii. 281, xi. 106. 

DicsBy, John (masquer), vii. 238 n, 
X. 431. 

Dicsy, John, son of Sir Kenelm, viii. 
281, xi. 106. 

Diepy, Sir Kenelm, and the 1640 
Folio, ii. 213, 337, 459, iv. 343 0, 
viii. 17, ix. 95-102; epigram on, 
viii. 262, xl. 99; gave Jonsona 
Savonarola, i. 268-9. Alsoi. 106n, 
110, 260. Descent of the Digbys, 
viii. 274, xi. 105-6. 

DicBy, Kenelm the younger, viii. 
281, Xi. 106. 

Dicey, Venetia Stanley, Lady, Jon- 
son’s ‘Muse’, i. 110, ii. 214, 367 0, 
382-3; epigram to, viii. 262, X1. 99; 
‘“Eupheme’, poems at her death, 
Viii. 272-89, xi. 103-5. Portrait on 
her deathbed, viii, pp. xi, xii, 
facing p. 274. 

DiccEs, Dudley, verses on Volp.(?), 
Vv. 4, Xi. 320; elegy on Jonson, xi. 
444-5 μὲ 

_ DiecEs, Leonard, on Jonson, ii. 27 n, 
ix. 240, Xi. 496. 

Ditton (Deloune), Sir Lucas (jus- 
tice), vli. 403, X. 544. 

DINGWELL, Richard Preston, Lord 
(tilter), x. 431, 513. 

Dioporus Siculus, History, quoted, 
vii. 306, x. 589. 

D10GENES Laertius, quoted, ix. 691-2. 

Dion Cassius, Historia Romana, 
quoted, ii. 11-16, vii. 310, ix. 622— 


35: 

‘Disguise’ (masque), iii. 78, vii. 631, 
716-17, ix. 302, X. 641. 

DiItTcHFIELD, Edward (city captain), 
viii. 214, xi. 84. 

Drxe, John, i. 221, 223. 

DoBELL, Percy J., i. 113 ἢ, xi. 346, 
398. 

Dosson, E. J., xi. 166. 

Dop, John, i. 146, 172. 

Dopstey, James, and Robert, Old 
Plays, iv. 503-4. 
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Domitian, the Emperor, and Martial, 
li. 348, 361, viii. 38. 

DoNncaSTER, James Hay, Viscount 
(afterwards Earl of Carlisle), mas- 
quer, vil. 743, X. 431. 

Dont, Moral Philosophy, v. 232, X. 37. 

Donne, George, elegy on Jonson, xi. 
462-3. 

Donne, John, his relations with Jon- 
son, i. 22, 491, 51, 56, 420, ii. 
410-11; his verses on Volp., v. 3, 
4, Xi. 318; Jonson’s opinion of him, 
i.. 133, 135, 138, 154, ii. 366, viii. 
618, xi. 110; ‘Criticus’ in Jonson’s 
A.P., i. 134, 144, ii. 450; poems 
repeated by Jonson, i. 135, 150, 
177, ii. 443; letter of Jonson to, i. 
51, 540, 203-4; Jonson’s epigrams 
to, ii. 366, viii. 34, 62, xi. 19; echoes 
of, in Jonson, vili. 60, ix. 277; his 
reading, ii. 439; his wit, 344; his 
directness, 411-12; his elegiac 
temper, 360, 383-4, 388; metrical 
apostrophe in, 431 n; death, i. 107. 
Also i. 45 Π, 52 ἢ, 79, 137, 257. 
Authenticity of Und. xxxix, xi. 66— 
7o. Anniversary, 1. 133, 149, 154; 
Epistle to Goodyere, li. 372 n; Epi- 
taph on Prince Henry, i. 136, 157; 
Epitaph on Mrs. Bulstrode, 135, ii. 
356; Metempychosis, i. 136, 158; 
Satives, iv. 496, vili. 60, xi. 18. 

Donne, John, the younger, 1. 204. 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, 6th Earl 
of, epilogue to £.M.J., ix. 170, 
ἘΠ 122. 

Dorset, Sir Edward Sackville, 4th 
Earl of, x. 438; epistle to, ii. 371, 
viii. 153-8, XI. 54 

DorseET, Richard Sackville, 3rd Earl 
of (tilter), x. 431. 

Dorset, Thomas Sackville, Earl of, 
and Baron Buckhurst, i. 189, 218. 

Dover, Robert, Cotswold farmer, 
Jonson’s poem to, viii. 415-16, ΧΙ. 
161. 

DowLanD, John, quoted, iv. 530, ix. 


650, X. 657. 
Downey, Nicholas, on Jonson, Xi. 
497-8. 


Drake, Sir Francis, his old ship, iii. 
314, iv. 565, 574, 1x. 353, 641, 662. 
Drayton, Michael, Jonson’s rela- 
tions with, i. 85, 136, 159, ii. 375-7, 
3930, 396-7, xi. 45; Jomnson’s 
poem on, viii. 396, xi. 147; friend 
of Drummond and Alexander, i. 77, 
128, 160; epigram on, 137, 162; 
death, 107; epitaph of, ii. 381, viii. 
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Drayton, Michael (cont.) 
435; Elegies, ii. 360; Epistles, 338; 
Fairy poetry, 285. Mortimeriados, 
i. 137, 161-2. The Muses’ Elysium, 
ii. 229. Odes, ii. 396-7, xi. 290-7. 
Pastoral poetry, 11. 219-20, 229-30. 
Polyolbion, i. 132-3, 153, 159, ii. 
339, X. 370, xi. 389. Sonnets, 11. 
393 0. τ 

DrREBBEL (Dribble), Cornelius, vii. 
516, X. 44, 275. 

‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’, 
i. 135, ii. 385-6, viii. 8—9, 106, x1. 39; 
musical settings of, xi. 608. 

Drinking Academy, The, vii. 627, X. 
643. 

DRINKWATER, John, i. 116 n. 

DrRuMMoND, William, of Hawthorn- 

den, Jonson’s visit to, i. 79-83; 
letters to Jonson, 204-6, 208-10; 
Jonson’s letter to, 207; his 
opinion of Jonson, 151; Jonson’s 
opinion of him, 148, and of his 
verses, 135, 152; gift of a book 
to Jonson, 260, 267. Collected 
Works, 128. 

Characters of Authors, i. 79. 

Conversations, text of, i. 128-51; 
commentary on, 152-78; quota- 
tions from, I, 2, 3n, 4, 5, On, 
8, 91, 18, 19, 23, 250, 26n, 
31 n, 32, 37, 38, 450, 47, 49, 
2501, 540, 550, 57, 69, 70 ἢ, 72, 
73, 74, 77, 82, 187, ΤΟΊ, 193, 200, 
207, 223, 2240, 201, 282, 283, 305, 
3760, il. 4, 37, 70, 95, 134, 1420, 
I5I, 153, 206, 216, 226, 339, 3450, 
347 DB, 348, 351, 356 n, 362, 366, 
3742, 376 n, 388, 389 n, 390, 392, 
393 D, 407, 411, 412, 443 0, 447, 
lv. 499, Vil. 205, ix. 268, 424, ΧΙ. 
107, I09Q—-IO, 117; errors in re- 
porting, i. 47, 152, 153, 155, 156, 
158, 159, 162, 164, 168, 170, 174, 
176, 191. 

Democritie, i. 170, 173. 

Forth Feasting, i. 79, 135, 156. 

Poems, i. 79. 

Tears on the Death of Meliades, i. 
79, 156, ii. 283, Χ. 515. 

DRUMMOND, Sir William, i. 130. 

Drury (Drewry), Sir Robert (tilter), 
vil. 238 n, X. 431. 

DRYDEN, John, disparages Chapman 
and revenges Jonson, i. 435n; on 
Jonson, xi. 513-28; on A.P., 113; 
on Alch., ii. 96n; his prologue to 
Alch., ix. 239-40; on Cat., ii, 126-7; 
on Disc., 448, xi. 290, 293; on the 


DRYDEN, John (cont.) 

‘Apollo’, 298-9; on E.M.I., i. 182; 
on E.M.O., ix. 475; on Sej., li. 20; 
on S.W., 70, 79, X. 2, ΧΙ. 516-19; 
prologue and epilogue to, ix. 212-- 
14; on Jonson’s ‘dotages’, 1. 278. 
Also i. 126 ἢ, 180, il. 127 n. 

DRYSDALE (Scottish herald), 1. 205-6. 

Du Bartas, Guillaume, i. 133, 153, 
Vili. 83, xi. 29. 

Du BELLay, J., 11. 394. 

Duelling, iii. 321, 549-50, Vv. 351-2, 
366, vi. 215-17, 1X. 495, X. 241. 

DUuKE, John, ix. 260; acted in E.M_I., 
111. 403. 

Dunmow flitch, vi. 131. 

Dunv, 5. G., vi. 146. 

Dunstable, viii. 374, x1. 132. 

DurPERRON, Jacques Davy (Cardinal), 
1. 67-9, 134. 

Duport, James, on Jonson, xi. 536-7. 

DUrer, A., ii. 196. 

D’UrFE£, Honore, vi. 457, X. 321. 

D’URFE, Thomas, xi. 608; on B.F., 
329-31. 

Duppa, Bryan (Dean of Christ 
Church), editor of Jonsonus Vir- 
bius, i. 116, 235, ix. 102, xi. 419, 
428-9. 

Durance (Durants), i. 55, ii. 371, xi. 
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Dutton, Sir Thomas (masquer), vii. 
238 n, Χ. 431. i 

Dyce, Alexander (collector), iii. 96, 
193, iv. 4, 187, 331, 489-90, 498-9, 
vi. 385, vil. 68, 409. 

DYER, Sir Edward, i. 138. 

DYER (Diar), Sir James (judge), iii. 
474, 1X. 437. 

Dymock (Dimock), masquer, vii. 743, 
X. 431. 


EARLE, John, Microcosmographie, ii. 
207; Latin version of Ode on Ν.1., 
X. 333-4. 

Eccies, Mark, on Jonson’s brick- 
laying at Lincoln’s Inn, xi. 371; on 
his marriage and children, 574-5; 
on his residence with Aubigny, 
5760-7; on ‘Memorandums of the 
Immortal Ben’, 587. 

Edinburgh, i. 76-8, 81, 143, 150, 169, 
177, 207, 208, vii. 518, x. 602. 

EDMONDES, Clement, Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, i. 260, 263; epigrams on, 
Vill. 71, 72, X. 326, xi. 24. 

Epmownps, C. K., v. 411. 

Epwakrp the Black Prince at Crecy and 
Poitiers, vii. 330-1. 
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Epwarp the Second, King of England, 
vii. 58, x. 384. Also vil. 57-9. 

EDWARD the Sixth, King, i. 280, iii. 
21, ix. 270: 

Epwarb the Third, King, in a Court 
‘disguise’, ii. 255. 

Epwarpbes, Richard, Damon 
Pithias, i. 339, X. 209. 

EFFINGHAM, Anne Howard, Lady 
(masquer), vii. 178, x. 441. 

EFFINGHAM, William Howard, Earl 
of (masquer), vil. 238, x. 432. 

EGERTON, Lady Penelope (masquer), 
vii. 761, X. 442. 

EGERTON, Thomas, Lord. See Elles- 
mere. 

EGLESTON (Ecclestone), William, ix. 
260; actor in Alch., v. 408. 

ἙΘΜΟΝΎΥ, Lamoral, Count of, x. Io2. 

Exp, George, printer of Sej., iv. 330; 
of E.H., 490, 500-1. 

Elden, in the Peak, vii. 795, x. 705, 
xi. 387. 

ELpDER, William, engraver of Jonson’s 
portrait, iii. p. x, vi. frontispiece, 
pp. ix, x, ix. 129. 

Elegy, Jonson’s treatment of the, ii. 
358-60, 381-3. 

Eticu, Philippus Ludwigus, i. 
vii. 283, 289 and 292 (margin). 

Exiot, John, on Jonson, xi. 405-6; 
‘To my Detractor’, viii. 408-9, xi. 
155-6. 

ELIZABETH, L. H. See H., Elizabeth, L. 

ELIZABETH, Princess (daughter of 
James I, Queen of Bohemia), i. 
52n, 64, ii. 291, vil. 94 (margin), 
336, 402, X. 517, 544. 

ELIZABETH, Queen, i. 138, 139, 141, 
142, 148, 158, 162, 165, 166, 167, 
209, 217, 219, 280, li. 259, intro- 
duced into the original version of 
E.M.O., i. 374, 11. 412-13, 599, 602— 
3; addressed in C.R., i. 393-6, 401- 
5; her Court masques, ii. 254-8, 
260, 265. 

ELLESMERE, Thomas Lord Egerton 
(Lord Chancellor), epigrams to, 
viii. 51, 185-6, xi. 14, 65. Also i. 
180, li. 364. 

Exits, A. J., English Pronunciation, 
xi. 166. 

ELTON, Oliver, ii. 95 2, 397. 

Etyot, Sir Thomas, viii. 591, ix. 391, 
ΧΙ. 242. 

Emblems, i. 82, 208-10, 427, 11. 344, 
111. 400, iv. 299-300. 

England’s Parnassus, i. 434, 11. 402 2, 
ili, 219, Vili. 363. 
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EPIcTETUS, quoted, x. 325. 

Epigram, Jonson’s treatment of the, 
li. 339-40, 342-68, 374-5, 379; his 
criticism of other epigrammatists, 
i. 133, 138, 143; the epigram in 
Jonson’s time, 345-6. 

Epistle, Jonson’s treatment of the, 
li. 338. 

Epitaph, Jonson’s treatment of the, 
11. 340, 379-81. 

Epithalamia, vii. 225-9, 261-3. 

Epsom, The ‘new wells’ at, vii. 521, 
x. 603. Ν 

Erasmus, _ Desiderius. Colloquia 
quoted, ix. 425-7, 450-1, 454; De 
Alcumista, ii. 98-9, ix. 679, x. 46; 
Epistola Apologetica, ti. 442 τι, 1x. 
678-9, xi. 280-1; Apophthegmata, 
ΧΙ. 272; Moriae Encomium, ix. 693; 
Hyperaspistes, xi. 246. 

Eros and Anteros, vii. 389-95, 810-12, 
X. 539-40, 710. 

ERSKINE, James, and ERSKINE, John, 
Master of Mar (masquers), vil. 261, 
X. 432, 482, 491. 

Erwin (Irwin), Sir William (mas- 
quer), vil. 502, X. 432, 592. 

Escurarius (Aesculapius), vi. 588, 
x. 360. 

EspaAlILe, K. A., on the Devil tavern, 
Xi. 299, 300. 

Esplandians, The, viii. 203, Xi. 74. 

Essays, Jonson’s dislike of, iv. 73, v. 
185, Vili. 586, xi. 236. 

Essex, Lady Francis Howard, Coun- 
tess of. See Somerset, Countess of. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl 
of, and Elizabeth, i. 28, 158, 394-6, 
iv. 176, ix. 529-30; as author, 142, 
167, viii. 591, xi. 243; patron of 
Spenser, i. 137, 161; his impresas, 
148, 173. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl 
of, epithalamium on his marriage 
with Lady Francis Howard, i. 143, 
169, ii. 269, vii. 205-41, X. 465. 

EsTIENNE, Charles, Dictionarium 
Poeticum, x. 644-5. 

EsTIENNE, Henri, ii. 395; his edition 
of Dion Cassius, iv. 351; his Moschz 
Idyllia, x. 361-2. 

EsTIENNE, Robert, Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae, x. 640, 644. 

EUCLID, vi. 433-4, X. 311. 

EvpPoOtis, ii. 61 ἢ, 111. 437, 1X. 422. 

EUPOMPUS, Vili. 611, xi. 258-9. 

EvuRIPIDES, quoted vii. 185 n, 257 n, 
342 D, 349 n, ix. 689, xi. 214; 
Aristophanes on, viii. 638, 641. 
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EUSEBIUS, i. 252. 

EvustTaTHius, Hysmine, x. 371. 

Evans, Samuel, poem on Jonson, xi. 

80. 

τ: Willa McC., Ben Jonson and 
Elizabethan Music, xi. 605. 

Evans, William (porter), x. 353. 

Every Woman in her Humour, 1. 349. 

Exeter, Frances Cecil, Countess of, 
Vii. 542, 554, 581, x. 622. 


FABIAN, Robert (chronicler), iii. 15, 
ix. 279. 

FarrFax, Edward, i. 133, 153, ii. 407. 

Fairy, Queen of, v. 306-8, 350-1, 
356-9, 395-7, X. 47-8, 98. A 

FALKLAND, Lucius Cary, Lord, i. 106, 
109, 114, 116, 210 nN, 436 0, li. 214, 
367, 439-40; ode to, viii. 242-7, xi. 
94-5; his poems to Jonson, 399- 
404; eclogue on Jonson’s death, 
430-7. 

Familiars, v. 305-6, 350-1, 356-9, 


394-7, X. 62-3. 
Farmer, J. S., reproduced £.H., iv. 
503. 


FarnaABY, Thomas, Iuvenalis et Persii 
Satirae, Jonson’s lines on, viii. 381, 
ΧΙ. 134-5; Senecae Tvagoediae, 
Jonson’s lines on, viii. 382, xi. 135; 
on Jonson, i. 215-16, xi. 134; Jon- 
son’s debt to him, 585. 

FarRnESsE, H., Diphthera Iovis, quoted, 
ΧΙ. 245-6, 250. 

Farriery, vi. 55, 104, X. 204, 206. 

Faustus, Doctor, iii. 74, v. 381, ix. 
301. 

Fawcett (Forsett), Thomas, printer, 
ix. 104. 

FEATLEY, D. (Protestant minister), i. 
65-7. 

FeitpinG, William. See Denbigh, 
Earl of. 

Feticius, Durantinus, x. 
140, 147, 149-50. 

FELLTHAM, Owen, on N.I., i. 95, x. 
331, xi. 339-40; elegy on Jonson, 
460-2. 

FELTON, John, assassin of the Duke 
of Buckingham, i. 90, 94, 242-4. 
Fen (Ven), Richard (city colonel), 

viii. 214, xi. 84. » 

Fencing, iii. 137-9, 212-13, 260-1, 
321-2, 375-7, Vi. 433, 1x. 357-8. 
FENNOR, William, i. 36n; England’s 

Joy, vii. 378, 633, X. 533, 642. 

Fens, draining of the, i. 144, ii. 151, 
vi. 187-8, 198, x. 232. 

Fenton, John, i. 78, 205-7. 
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Fercuson, F. 8., iii. 407. 
FEerRRaABosco, Alphonso, musician, i. — 
60-1, 131, li. 274 τ, Vii. 232 n, 260, 
316, 625, X. 491, 508, 520-1, 528-9; 
epigrams to, vili. 82, xi. 28; settings 

of Jonson’s songs, xi. 606-7. 
Festus, Sextus Pompeius (lexico- 
grapher), i. 252, vii. 211 n, 215 n, 
2160, 219 ἢ, X. 477. 
FEvuILLERAT, A., 11. 265 n. 
Ficino, Marsiglio, and Jonson’s 
Platonism, x. 421-3, 704. i 
FIELD, Nathan, i. 26, 137, 160, ii. — 
348 n, ix. 260, x. 209. Verses on 
Volp., v. 5, 6, xi. 322-3; on Cat. 
ν. 411, ix. 240, xi. 326. Acted in 
C.R., iv. 184; in Poet., 325; in 
S.W., Vv. 272. ἢ 
FIELD, Nathaniel (creditor), xi. 585. 
FIELDING, Henry, Tom Jones, ii. 109. 
FILMER, Edward, French Court-Aires, 
Jonson’s poem on, viii. 401, xi. 151. 
FIncHaM, F. W. X., i. 43 π, 223. 
FIneETT, Sir John, Philoxenis, x. 404, 
547-8, 554-7, 585-6, 638-9, 647-8, 
659-60, 668-9. 
Finsbury archers, ix. 293, 348, xi. 82, 
155. 
FirtH, Sir Charles, i. 49 n, 162. 
FiskE, Nicholas (apothecary), vi. 
169, Χ. 226. : 
FITZGEOFFREY, C., Affaniae, xi. 370. 
FITZHERBERT, Sir Anthony (jurist), ἷ 
iii. 474, ix. 437, Χ. 614. : 
Fraccus, Valerius, vii. 107 n, 639 n. ; 
FLEAyY, F. G., Biographical Chronicle j 
of the English Drama, i. 6n, 140, — 
17, 20n, 26n, 28n, 43n, 50n, : 
550, 166, 279, 332, 351, 381, 
383, 3940, 4070, 428 Π, 432, ii. 69n, 
71, 1320, 146-7, 160n, 169n, 185n, © 
190, I91 0, 216-17, iv. 17, ix. 399, 
400, 593 0, 636, 644, x. 52, xi. 49, 
61, 73, 82, 91, 94. 2 
FLECKNOE, R., on Jonson, xi. 512. : 
FLETCHER, Giles, D.C.L., i. 217, 218. 
FLETCHER, John, loved by Jonson, — 
i. 137, 161; Jonson’s poem to, 164, 
ii, 366; his loose rhythm, 429. 
Verses on Volp., v. 3, 4, Xi. 322; on 
Cat., ν. 411, 415, xi. 325. The ; 
Bloody Brother, i. 170; Jonson’s © 
supposed hand in, x. 292-9. The 
Chances, ii. 155. The Fair Maid of 
the Inn, ii. 173. The Faithful Shep-— 
herdess, i. 31 n, 138, 164, 260, ii. 221,. 
227, 229-30, 233; Jonson’s poem on, 
viii. 370, xi. 129. Masques, i. 47, 
133, 155. Love's Pilgrimage and 
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FLETCHER, John (cont.) 

N.I., ii. 193 n, 198-200, vi. 495-8. 
The Tamer Tamed, i. 375. 

FLETCHER, Phineas, i. 161, 218, x. 374. 

Fiortio, John, ii. 95, ix. 703, and vol. 
i, illustration, p. 56, vill. 665, 
translation of Montaigne, xi. 239. 

FLorus adapted, ix. 399, x. 138. 

FLow_Er, Robin, vil. 548. 

Flowers, The Masque of, i. 71. 

Forp, H. L., vi. 4, 153, 1x. 40, 52-6; 
Collation of the Ben Jonson Folios, 
112, 159. 

Forp, John, poem on Jonson, xi. 
405-6. 

FoREMAN, Simon (astrologer), ii. 98, 
V. 223, vi. 169, 207, X. 32. 

FORTESCUE, George, elegy on Jonson, 

_ ΧΙ. 445-6. 

Foxe, John, Acts and Monuments, 
iii. 521, iv. 604, Ix. 458. 

FRANCKLIN (poisoner), vi. 169, x. 226. 

FRASER, John, vil. 495, X. 591. 

FRAUNCE, Abraham, i. 133, 154-5. 

FREY, J. J., viii. 653, xi. 294. 

‘From Oberon in Fairy land’, viii. 
426. 

Frost, John, ix. 261; actor in C.R., 
iv. 184. 

FULLER, Thomas, on Jonson, Xi. 
508-10, i. 2 0, 3, 4 D, 5 0, 50, 11. 439, 
xi. 571. Worthies, xi. 93. 


G., C., on Jonson, Xi. 495. 
Gapor, Bethlehem, vi. 337, X. 279. 
Gadshill, iii. 545, ix. 467. 
GAINSFORD (Gainford), Thomas (cap- 
‘tain and news-purveyor), ii. 173-5, 
x, 205, X1. 77- 
GALEN, V. 53, Vi. 549, Vii. 343 0, ix. 
301, x. 34. 
GALILEO, Vi. 329, X. 275. 
GALLIENUS (Emperor), quoted, ix. 
525, X. 491. 
GamacGE, William, xi. 383. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, i. 290, 296. 
GARDINER, Stephen (bishop), viii. 
5Q1, xi. 242. 
Gargantua (folk-tale), iii. 327, ix. 362. 
GARLAND, Walter, i. 223-31. 
GARRARD (Gerard), Lady Elizabeth 
(masquer), vii. 191, X. 442. _ 
GARRARD, George, Vili. 371-2, ΧΙ. 130. 
_ Garrick, David, his editions of Jon- 
son, ix. 154, 234-5; produced 
E.M.I., 171-5, 177; and E.H., 193; 
planned to produce Volp., 202; 
produced S.W., 216; produced 
Alch. as Drugger, 231-6. 


GASCOIGNE, George, i. 7, li. 32, 34, 
179, 254. 
GAUTERET (Gunteret), Henry, vii. 


238 n, X. 433. 
GayLey, C. M., editor of S.W., v. 
151. 


Gayton, Edmund, Pleasant Notes on 
Don Quixote, i. 46 τι, ix. 241, ΧΙ. 73, 


505. 

GEBER (alchemist), vii. 410, x. 47, 
88, 549. 

GeELttius, Aulus, quoted, i. 179, 183, 
vii. 308, X. 479, Xi. 222, 252, 286, 
301. 

GENTLEMAN, F., The Tobacconist, ix. 
239. 

GERRARD, Thomas, Baron (tilter), vii. 
238 n, X. 432. 

Gesta Grayorum, ii. 257. 

GeEvaRrTIvus, J. C., xi. 213. 

Ghibelletto, iii. 229, ix. 337. 

GIFFORD, William, editor of Jonson, 
X. 142-51, i. 40, 71 0, 183, 190, 205, 
22701, 403, 432, 436, li. 4, 69n, 
70, 100 n, 146, 189n, 194, 1950, 
215, 263n, 291, 294, 324, 389, 
425, iii. pp. Xi, XV, 99-IOI, 296, 
v. 142-3, 147, 280, vi. p. Xi, 5, 151, 
390, 393, 503, VU. 375, 459, 547, 
767, 1X. 274, 402, 416, 490, 492, 695, 
xX. 38, 44, 47, 402, 535, 699, 700, ΧΙ. 
115. 

GILEs, Thomas (dance-master), i. 60, 
Vil. 190, 232 0, 260, 316, X. 463, 521. 

Git (Gil), Alexander, the elder, x. 
656; Logonomia Anglica, ii. 322 n, 
418, ili. 5, 6, ΧΙ. 165, 167, 175, 190, 
193-5, 198, 204. 

Git, Alexander (the younger), satire 
on M.L., i. 100, 243, ix. 253, X. 355, 
xi. 346-8; Jonson’s answer to, viii. 
410, xi. 158. Also x. 657. 

GrRaLDI (Giraldus), Gregorio, i. 252-- 
3, x1. 287. De Deis Gentium, quoted, 
x. 398, 421, 453, 455, 462-3, 467-8, 
473-6, 478, 480. 

GIRALDUS Cambrensis, Vil. 495, X. 
591, 593, 595. 

GLoucESTER, Hugh le 
Earl of, vi. 198, x. 236. 

GLoucEsTER, Humphrey, Duke of, 
vi. 198, x. 236; dining with in 
Paul’s, vi. 340, x. 280. 

GLOUCESTER, Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of, vi. 198, x. 236. 

Gtover, Alexander, dedication and 
poem to, viii. 666, xi. 303. 

GoDELMANNUS, Johannes Georgius, 
1. 253. 


Despenser, 
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GODOLPHIN, Sidney, poem by in 
Und., viii. 265, xi. 101; poem to 
Jonson, i. 116, xi. 450. Also xi. 435. 

GOETHE, J. W. von, i. 107, 120-1, ii. 
271, 288, 209; Epigrams, 342-3; 
Faust, 155n, 157; Lyrics, 385; 
Philine, 35; Pandora, x. 547. 

GoFFE, Thomas, i. 185; The Careless 
Shepherdess, li. 215-16, X. 365. 

GoNnDoMaAR, Count, vi. 275, 334-5, 
viii. 213, x. 278, xi. 83. 

Gonswart, Danish, v. 53, ix. 706. 

Goopwin, R., Vindiciae Jonsonianae, 
i. 210 ἢ, xi. 340-4. 

Goopwin, William (Dean of Christ 
Church), i. 235. 

GOODYERE, Sir Henry, i. 56; mas- 
quer, vii. 238n, x. 432; epigrams 
to, viii. 55, Xi. 16. 

Goose (Gosling), (showman), vi. 417, 
X. 305. 

Goosecap, Sir Giles, i. 193. 

Gorboduc, ii. 8, 114. 

Gorpon, D. J.,on Jonson’s Platonism 
in the Masques, x. 421, 424, 454, 
460-1, 483; on Jonson and Inigo 
Jones, xi. 588. 

Gorpon, Sir Robert (tilter), x. 432. 

GoRING, George (masquer), vii. 743, 
Xx. 433. 

Gosson, Stephen, Catilines Con- 
spivacié, ii. 114, X. 117. 

GoucE, William, The Whole-Armor 
of God, vi. 7. 

GOULD, Robert, on Jonson, xi. 547. 

Gow, James, i. 3 n. 

Gow_ER, John, a character in G.A.R., 
li. 298, Vii. 425, X. 558; quoted in 
Engl. Gram., viii. 530-51. Also viii. 
618. 

Gowry conspiracy, The, vii. 256 (mar- 
gin), 608, x. 490. 

GraBau, Carl, editor of E.M.I.(Q.), 
i. 358n, ili, 194 (misprinted 
“Grahan’). 

Gray, Sir John (tilter), vii. 238 n, x. 


433- 

Gray, Philip, epitaph of, viii. 168, 
xi. 59. 

Gray, T., Odes, ii. 398. 

Greek, Jonson’s pronunciation of, iv. 
92, 1x. 486, xX. 277, 305, 312, 490, 
657. ν 

Greek romances, writers of, vii. 20, x. 


371. 

GREENE, Robert, i. 11, 389 n, iii. 477; 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, i. 
281n; The Groatsworth of Wit, v. 
232-3, 1X. 439, X. 37. 


GREENSTREET, James, i. 26 n. 
GREENWOOD, P. (grammarian), ii. 
18. 

Hiblionrapag of Drama, ix. 10; English 
Literary Autographs, vii. 547-8. 

GREG, Sir Walter, editor of E.M.I.(Q.), 
iii. 194, 407; of E.M.O., 407-10; — 
of G.M., xi. 589; of S.S., ii. 213-17, 
Vil. 4, X. 371, 374, 376, 378, 380; of 
Henslowe’s Diary, ii. 6 n. On K. 
Ent., vii. 67-8 n; on G.M., vii. 
564, x. 627, 629, on M. of Q., 275; 
on S.W., v. 142, on 7. of T., ix. 

268-72. Also ll. 249 N, X. 535, X. 545- 

6. : 

GRESHAM, Edward (almanac-maker), 
vi. 169, x. 226. 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas, iv. 588, ix. 
669. ‘ 

GRIERSON, Sir Herbert, Poems of — 
Donne, 1. 59 0, 157-9, 163,224 0, ΧΙ. 
66-7, 68. 

GRIFFIN, B., Fidessa, ix. 526. 

Grimm, Jakob, li. 155 n. 

GuaRINI, G. B., Pastor Fido, v. 73, 
ix. 715, X. 469; i. 134, 149, 152, 155, 
176, li. 95 N, 220-1, 223, 226, 229, 
271 π. 

GUE (mimic), viii. 81, xi. 28. 

GUENEVERE, Queen, iii. 471. 

GUILDFORD, Elizabeth, Lady (mas- ~ 
quer), vii. ΤΟΙ, 317, X. 442. } 

GuIiLPIN, Edward, Skialetheia, i. 346, 
425 1, ll. 345 n, 346. Also ix. 331. 

GUNTERET (tilter). See Gauteret. 

Gwynn, Nell, acted in Cat., ix. 242-3. 

Guy of Warwick, viii. 215, xi. 85. 


H., Elizabeth Lady), epitaph on, 
viii. 79, xi. 27. 

Hapineton (Abington), William, 
elegy on Jonson, xi. 446-7. 

Hacker, John, Scrvinia Reserata, x. 
596, Xi. 234. 

HapDpDINGTon, John Ramsey, Vis- 
count (afterwards Earl of Don- 
caster), i. 45, 53, ii. 272, 274 τι, 276-- 
7, vii. 247, 249, x. 482, 486. 

Hake, Sir Henry, on Jonson’s por- 
trait, v, pp. xii, xiii, xi, 591. ; 

Hatt, Arthur (translator of Homer), 
1. 153, 435. 

Hatt, Edward (chronicler), ii. 255 n, 
271: 

Hatt, Joseph (bishop of Norwich), — 
the ‘harbinger’ to Donne’s Anni- 
versary, i. 149, 176. Characters of — 
Virtues and Vices, i. 374, ii. 207. 
Satires, i. 378, 397-8, 11. 345. 
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HALLIWELL-PHILuIPPs, J. O., i. 186; 
editor of E.H., iv. 505. 

HameERSLEY, Sir Hugh (Lord Mayor 
8 London), i. 240-1, viii. 214, xi. 

ee 

HamiLton, James, second Marquess 
of (masquer), vii. 586-7, X. 433, 577: 
592. 

HamiILton, James, third Marquess of 
(masquer), vii. 743, X. 433. 

Hanpciir (Handser?), John, i. 221, 
DORs 

Hannam, Captain, original of Tucca 
in Poet., i. 425 τι, ix. 535, Xi. 366. 

HANSLEY, John (licencer), vi. 146. 

Hanson, Laurence, ‘English News- 
books’, x. 257, 265. 

HarinGton, Sir John, and ‘Daw Pe 
ii. 71. Apologie for Poetrie, 71 τι. 
Ariosto, i. 133, 153, li: 407. Epi- 
grams, i. 133, 153, 163, 398, il. 147, 
345 0, 351. Metamorphosis of Ajax, 
viii. 89, xi. 32. In Nugae Anti- 
quae, X. 402. 

HARMAN, Thomas, x. 615-20, 624, 
628. 

Harper, Thomas, printed D. is A., 
1641; N.I., 385, 395, Vi. 147, 157, 
ix. 104. 

Harrington (farthing token), vi. 189, 
541, 577, X- 350. 

Harris, Julia H., editor of ἜΣΕΙ iv. 
507, ix. 636, 645. 

Harris, L. H., editor of Cat., v. 418, 
x. 119. 

Harrison, G. B., editor of the Con- 
versations, i. 131; editor of Disc., 
Xi.) 272: 

Harrison, Stephen (architect), ii. 
262 0, Vii, pp. xili-xv, 77, X. 386-7. 
Illustration, vii. before pp. 83, 95. 

Harrow on the Hill, iii. 547. 

HARSNET, Samuel, xX. 215, 252, 254-5. 

Hart, H. C., editor of Jonson, 1. 
325 0, ili. 99-1οο, ix. 399-400. 

Hart, John (grammarian), ii. 418, 
422, 431. 

Harvey, Gabriel, i. 325; ix. 311, 318, 
327. 

Harvy, Lady, ix. 242. 

HASELDEN, R. B., vii. 548. 

Hastines, Lady Dorothy, vii. 218 n, 
X. 442. 

Hartuaway, C. M., editor of Alch., 
ii. 88n, v. 281, X. 107, 111. Also 


vi. 394. 

Hartron, Elizabeth Lady (Lady Coke) 
(masquer), ii. 190, vil. 191, 542, 
583, X. 216 π, 442, 623, ΧΙ. 27. 


Hatton, Sir Christopher, x. 397. 

HaucGuton, William, The Devil and 
his Dame, ii. 154-9; Englishmen for 
my Money, i. 291. 

Havizanp, John, vii. 433, 1x. 103. 

Hawking, iii. 198, 305, ix. 347, xi. 85. 

Hay (Hayes), Sir James (afterwards 
Lord Hay, Viscount Doncaster, 
Earl of Carlisle), masquer, li. 302, 
vii. 213 τ, 261, x. 433, 482, 575; 
masque of L.M.M. at his house, vii. 
451, Χ. 566. 

Hayman, Robert, Quodlivets, i. 187. 

Haynes, John (comedian), in £.M.O., 
ix. 186-8; played the fool in Cat., 
244-5. 

Haywarp, E. See Heyward. 

Haywarp, Sir John, Life and Reign 
of Henry IV, ix. 589. 

Hazuitt, William, on Sej., ii. 11, 25; 
on Kean’s E.M.I., ix. 179-80. 

Hazurr, William C., on Jonson’s 
library, i. 251 n. Also iii. 99. 

Heatu, John, Epigrams, ii. 3450, 
Vili. 582, Xi. 230. 

Heats, Sir Robert (attorney-general), © 
i. 94, 242, 247-8. 

Hrser, Richard (collector), manu- 
script of G.M., vii. 546-50. 

Heidelberg, The Tun at, Vili. 227, Xi. 
80. 

Hetnstus, Daniel, Q. Horatit Flacct 
Opeva, vill. 299, xi. 110-12; De 
Sativa, viii. 642; De Tvragoediae 
Constitutione, xi. 286-7, 288-9, 
291-3. Also vii. 262 n. 

Hetioporus, Aethiopica, vi. 457, vii. 
20, X. 321, 371; an oracle of, viii. 


450. 

Heminces (Heming), John, vii. 442, 
ix. 261, xi. 141-3, 231, 587; acted in 
Ε.Μ.1., iii. 403; in E.M.O., 601; in 
Sej., iv. 471; in Volp., v. 137; in 
Aich., 408; in Cat., 550. 

HENRIETTA Marta, queen of Charles I, 
i. 90-1, ii. 197, 328, 330-1, 361, Vii. 
736-7, 739, 742, 749, 756-61, 807, 
809-10, 813-14, X. 440, 684-5, ΧΙ. 
92-3. Poems to, viii. 235, 238, 239. 
Also viii. 264 (‘Mira’), xi. τοι. 

Henry the Eighth, King of England, 
i. I, 2, 209, 281, 11. 2930, 423, lil. 
15, vii. 782. 

Henry the Fifth, King of England, 
Jonson’s lost work on, i. 73, Viii. 
207, xi. 78; portrait of, x. 516. 

Henry the Third, King of France 
(de Valois), i. 67, ii. 58, v. 82, 1x. 
718. 
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Henry the Fourth, King of France, 
i. 144, Vili. 240, x. 518. 

Henry, Prince of Wales (son of 
James I), i. 47, 64, 135, 136, 146, 
148, 156, 157, 164, 174, 252, ll. 258, 
282-4, vii. 119-20, 127-8, 269, 341. 
Barriers, vii. 321-36, x. 508-14. M. 
of Q. dedicated to, vii. 338, 341. 
Oberon, chief masquer in, x. 280-1; 
‘“Meliadus’, vii. 327, 334, Χ. 515. 
Likeness to Henry V, 516. Epitaphs 
of, viii. 432-3. 

Henry, Aurelia, editor of S.W., ii. 
72 0, V. 151, x. 8, 10, 44. 

HENnsHAw, Samuel (deputy Teller of 
the Exchequer), 1. 236, 237. 

HENSHAWE, Thomas (scientist), i. 
181, 184. 

HENSLOWE, Philip (theatre manager), 
i. 6, 13-14, 150, 16n, 171, 18n, 
21, 33, 343, 4260, ii, 237-9, 241, 
245. His payments to Jonson, xi. 

07-8. 

Heraldry, Satire on, iii. 503-5, iv. 223, 
Vi. 306-7, 356-8, 1x. 450-I, 547. 
HERBERT, Lady Anne (masquer), vii. 

178, X. 442. 

HERBERT of Cherbury, Edward, 
Lord, poem to Jonson, i. 134, ii. 347 
N, Vill. 299, ΧΙ. 352, 577; epitaph on 
C. Bulstrode, xi. 88; his obscurity, 
1. 136, 157; gift of a book to Jon- 
son, 260, 270; Jonson’s epigram to, 
Vili. 68, xi. 23. 

HERBERT, George, ii. 391, 411. 

HERBERT, Sir Henry (master of the 
Revels), his office-book of plays at 
Court, i. 275, ii. 189 n, 198, 203, 
321 0, ill. 3, vi. 501, vii. 703, ix. 200, 
225, 251, 253, X. 668, Xi. 575. 

HERBERT, Sir William (masquer), vii. 
238, X. 433. 

Hercules, The French, v. 98, ix. 725. 
HERNE, Hierome (musician), vii. 260, 
301, X. 491, 504, 520. 
HeERopotus quoted, vii. 
343 0, X. 505-6, 526. 
HERRICK, Robert, i. 46, 50, 86, 111— 

12; Hesperides, xi. 15, 109, 249, 
250, 251; on the Alch, i. 46, ix. 
223; poems to Jonson, xi. 415-16, 
488-9; borrowings from Jonson, x. 

476, ΧΙ. 33. 

HERRINGMAN, Henry, his copyright 
of D. is A., vi. 148. 

HEsIop, quoted, vil. 302 n, 640 ἢ, 
vill. 574, X. 392-3, 586, xi. 223; 
Georgics (Chapman’s translation), 
Vili. 388. 


307, 308, 


HEYDEN (Heydon), Sir Christopher, 
Vili. 84, ΧΙ. 30. 

HEYLYN, Peter, 
504. 

HEYWARD, Edward, i. 87 n, 149, 175, 
viii. 161, xi. 58, 385; verses on the 
1616 Folio, 328-9. 

HeEywoop, John, i. 137, 148, 281 n, 
11. 344, lil. 79, ix. 271, 302. 

HEywoop, Thomas, i. 187, ix. 13, xi 
404. 

HIERONYMO 
5311: 

HIGGINBOTTOM (professional beggar), 
ili. 333, ix. 366. 

HIL, Nicholas, i. 171, viii. 87; xi. 32. 

HIPPOCRATES, i. 136, 158, ν. 53, Vi. 
549, Vil. 343 D, 1x. 391, 700. 

‘His head was white as mylke’, iv. 
559- 

Historical writing, ban on, ix. 589— 
91. 

HoBBEs, Thomas, i. 


on Jonson, xi. 


(fencer), vi. 433, xX. 


57 0, 213, xi 


244. 

Hobler’s Hole, iii. 54, ix. 295. 

Hocus Pocus (juggler), vi. 323, 528, 
vii. 638, X. 273. 

HopceEs, John (city colonel), viii. 214, 


xi. 84. 

Hopeson, W., on 1640 Folio, xi. 
350-1. 

HorrscuHtLte, H., Uber Jonson’s 


altere Lustspiele, i. 394 τι. 

HOLDEN (showman), [1]. 
467. 

HOLIpDAy, Barton, verses on A.P., 
vili. 299, Xi. 352-5. 

HoLtianp, Abraham, verses on Jon- 
son’s portrait, iii. p. ix, vi. p. ix. 
HOoLianD, Henry Rich, Earl of (mas- 
quer), Vil. 743, X. 434; poem written 

for, vill. 382-3, xi. 135. 

Hoiianp, Hugh, i. 32-3 ἢ, 36 n, 204, 
ii. 403; verses on Sej., iv. 329, xi 
314. Pancharis, ii. 399, 403-4; 
Jonson’s ode to, viii. 365-9, xi. 63-- 
4, 126-7, 129. 

Hoiitanp, John and John Isaac 
(alchemists), v. 306, x. 63. 

Holmby (Holdenby), vii. 
397. 

Home, William, publisher of E.M.O. 
(Qq. 1, 2), i. 373, iii. 407-8, 411, 419- 
20. 

Hotypay, Barton, i. 251, ix. 124; 
verses on A. P., Xi. 352-5. 

Homer, quoted by Jonson while 


546, ix. 


129, xX. 


bricklaying, i. 178. Iliad imitated ᾿ 


in Poet., 438 τι. Cited, ii. 267, 272-3, 
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HomeER (cont.) 
vi. 422, vii. 94 n, 189, 221 D, 224 0, 
257 Ὁ, 2860, 294, Vill. 574, 580, 600, 
643, 647, 649, X. 144, 369, 402, 
462, 550-I, Xi. 228, 290, 293, 294. 
Odyssey, vii. 285n; Hymns, vil. 
344n. Chapman’s translation, i. 
135, 138, 153, 163; Jonson’s 
criticism of it, xi. 593-4; Hall’s 
translation, i. 153. AlSo vii. 313, x. 
508. 

Hontuorst, Gerard, portrait of Jon- 
son attributed to, frontispiece, vol. 
i and p. xix, v. pp. XJ, xil. 

Hooke, William (minister), on anti- 
Puritan farce at Court, ix. 246. 

Hooker, Richard, i. 136, 159, viii. 
591, xi. 243. 

Hooper, Edith S., vii. 165 n. 

Hopkins, Hester, second wife of 
Jonson ἢ, xi. 575-6. 

Horace, praised by Jonson, i. 132, 
136, viii. 642; impersonated in 
Poet. 418-22, 436-41; his critical 
laws, 337, ii. 14, 114, Vili. 303; 
Jonson’s Speech according to 
Horace, i. 241, ii. 397, Vill. 642, 
xi. 81; ‘thine owne Horace’, vi. 
493, X- 332; ‘as Horace fat’, viii. 
199, Xi. 72. 

Ars Poetica, Jonson’s manuscript 
of, i. 251, 262-3; his translation 
of it, viii. 303-37, Xi. 110-24, 1. 
134, 144, 156, 169, li. 134, 408-9, 
iv. 350, ΧΙ. 29, 57, 77; Jonson’s 
commentary on, vii. 207. Cited 
vii. 288, 343 0, viii. 611, 621, ix. 
202, X. 4, 130, 451, 526. Also vi. 
359, xi. 57, 150, 219, 244, 275, 


284. 

Epistles, 11. 363-4, 368-70, ix. 158, 
420. Cited iii. 462, vi. 39, 110, 
vii. 96, ix. 367, 495, 593, X. 128, 
451, 481, Xi. 43, 134, 145, 158, 
286, 289, 296. ἐν 

Odes, Jonson’s translations, Vill. 
292-4, i. 134, 156, li. 364, 369-70, 
394, 398, 407-8, vil. 87 n, 920, 
τοϑ, xi. 108-9. Cited iii. 413, Vil. 
87, 87 N, 254, 735, Vill. 635, 636 0, 
x. 142, 285, 322, 379 378, 452, 
623, xi. 42, 44, 46, 61, 63, 65, 81, 
95, 98, 125, 296, 301. : 

Satives, u1.i. translated, iv. 194. Cited 
vii. 285 ἢ, 286 0, 296 0, ix. 421, 
424, 428, 431, 433, 442, 548-54, 
566, 577-8, 690, 694, 697; ἼΙΟΞΙΙ, 
X. 133, 237, 261, 537, ΧΙ. 1, 10, 18, 
20, 37, 59, 87, 133, 237, 393. 
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HORACE (cont.) 

Epodes, Cited vii. 283, 286 ἢ, 292 n, 
293 1, 294N, 295N, X. 131, 145, 
147; translated by Jonson, viii. 
289-91, X. 145, xi. 107-8. 

Horus ἄροιτο, Hieroglyphica, vii. 

305, X. 505. 

Hosxvns, Sir Benet, i. 179. 
Hosxyns, John, Jonson’s ‘father’, i. 
3n, 22n, 164, 179; his Directions 

for Speech and Style, quoted, viii. 

628-33, xi. 274-8. 

Hotson, J. L., ix. 198, xi. 572, 578. 

Hovcuton (Hawton), Sir Gilbert 
(masquer), x. 434, 576-7. 

Hovcuton, Sir Richard (tilter), vii. 
238 n, 502, X. 434. 

Hounslow, iii. 513, vi. 467. 

Howarp, Lady (wife of Sir William), 

vii. 761, X. 442. 

Howarp, Sir Charles (tilter), second 
son of Lord Nottingham, vii. 238 n, - 

X. 434. 

Howarp, Sir Charles (masquer), fourth 

son of Lord Suffolk, x. 434, 576-7. 

Howarp, Edward, on Jonson, xi. 
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Howarp, Sir Edward (masquer), vii. 
238, X. 434. : 

Howarp, Lady Elizabeth (after- 
wards Lady Knollys), masquer, vii. 
178, X. 443. } ; 

Howarp, Sir Francis (masquer), vil. 
238 ἢ, X. 434. 


Howarp, Henry (tilter), x. 434, 538. 

Howarp, Lord Theophilus, x. 482. 

Howarp, Sir Thomas (masquer), vii. 
213, X. 434, 576-7, 592. 

Howarp, Sir William (masquer), vil. 
743, Χ. 435. 

HoweELt, James, a ‘Son’ of Ben, i. 
111; helps to put out his fire, 261; 
on M.L., 99, ii. 203-4; on Jonson’s 
Grammar, 418, 4210; his New 
English Grammar, 1b., xi. 166, 183, 
186, 191, 193; gives a Welsh 
grammar to Jonson, i. 103, 105, 
258-60; Letteys, 112n, 2270, ΧΙ. 
73, 151-2, 416-20. His elegy on 
Jonson, xi. 448. 

Howes, Edmond (chronicler), x. 265. 

Hupson, Jeffery (dwarf), x. 688, xi. 
154. 

Hucu de Avranches (‘Lupus’), an- 
cestor of Lady Digby, villi. 274. 

Hucuson, David (Edward Pugh), i. 
188-9. 

Hutt, John, deed of assignment to, 
1. 236. 
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Hume te, George (engraver), iii, p. ix. 

Humour, the Elizabethan use of the 
term, i. 340-1; Jonson’s interpreta- 
tion, 342-3; his originality, 343-5; 
treatment of the humour motive 
in £.M.1I., 348-51; in E.M.O., 379, 
386-8; in S.W., ii. 75; in M.L., 
204-5. Also ix. 310, 338, 418. 
Robert Burton on humour, ix. 393; 
Congreve, xi. 557-9; Shadwell, 
529-32. 

Humours, The, iii. 237, 351, 416, 
431-2, iv. 19, 106, 269, 283, vi. 
511; the Four Humours, ix. 391-5. 

Hunspon, George, znd Lord, i. 218. 

Huntinepon, Elizabeth Hastings, 
Countess of (masquer), vii. 316, x. 

42. 

Husband, The, Jonson’s poem on, 
Vili. 385, xi. 138. 

Huyeens, Sir Constantyn, xi. 387. 

Hyainus, Caius Julius, Astronomica, 
quoted, vii. 107 (margin), 309. 


I, W., The Whipping of the Satyre, 
i. 29 0, 357, ix. 331-3, 581; identi- 
fied as John Weever, xi. 362-4. 

IssEN, Henrik, and Jonson, i. 89; as 
satirists in drama, 377; as tragic 
poets, il. 27. 

ΤΌΜΟΝ, character in M.A., vii. 639, 
x. 644. 

Impresas, i. 82-3, 148, 173, 208, 200, 
427 1, ΧΙ. 136. 

Inpacine, John de (Johann van 
Hagen), vii. 571, x. 610. 

Induction, The, ix. 406-11. 

Informers, Satire on, iii. 494-5, iv. 
271-2, 283-4, 297-301, ix. 566, 572. 

INGELAND, Thomas, The Disobedient 
Child, ii. 32-3, 179. 

Iniquity, Old, vi. 162, 165, 168, 260- 
2, 323, X. 217. 

Interest, the rate of, vi. 304, 309-10, 
X. 350. 

Ireland, v. 196, x. 12-13, 21. 

Irish, The, iii. 460, x. 250, 543; Jon- 
son’s knowledge of, ii. 292-4, x. 327, 
542-4. 

Island Voyage, The, v. 176, x. 1 3. 

Istip, Adam, printer of E.M.0.(Q 1), 
iii. 407-8. 

Istip, Simon (abbot), his rebus, vi. 
407, X. 301. 


James the First, King of England, i. 
35, et passim; his ‘Academ Roial’, 
86; E.H., 38, 190-200; Jonson’s 
Coronation Entertainment, ii. 261, 


JAMEs the First (cont.) 

x. 386-7; Jonson’s entertainments, 
vii. 136-58, 791-814; Masques, ii. 
258-324 passim, vii. passim; his 
fortune told, 575-6; compared by 
Jonson to Aeneas, vii. 256n; his 
appreciation of Jonson, i. 205, 207; 
his grants to Jonson, 231-2, 237-9, 
245-8; Jonson’s frankness to, 141, 
148, 173, 181; Jonson’s epigrams 
to, 1. 115-16, ii. 361, viii. 28, 37, 43; 
prologue of B.F. to, vi. 11, X. 171; 
prologue of G.M., viii. 565-6; Jon- 
son’s grace before, i. 180, viii. 418; 
Jonson’s copy of His Majesty’s 
Poetical Exercises, i. 264; his verses 
to Buckingham, x. 613; Demono- 
logia, quoted by Jonson, i. 253, vii. 
283-4; his examination of the boy 
Smith, ii. 163 n; Barclay, i. 74-5; 
Duperron, 68; Selden, 87; Sidney 
and John Taylor, 142, 168; the 
Puritans, 180; Arabella Stuart, v. 
144-6; death, i. 90. 

JAMEs the Second, King of England, 
poem on the birth of, viii. 268; xi. 
102. 

James, Richard, on 5. of N., xi. 
332-3- 

JANicuLo, Stephano, alias Bogdan 
(prince of Moldavia), v. 144-6, 251. 

JEAFFRESON, J. C., i. 18 n, 219-20. 

JENKINSON, Sir Hilary, i. 223 n. 

JEPHsoN, Sir William, epigram to, ii. 
363, Vili. 75, xi. 26. 

JERMYN, Robert, of Rushbrooke, 
epitaph of, viii. 661, xi. 301. 

JEROME, Saint, quoted, viii. 633, ΧΙ. 
281. 

JERoNIMO (Hieronymo) (fencer), vi. 
433, X. 311. 

Jewellers, iv. 150, 222, 229. 

JouN of Gaunt, Prince, vi. 486, x. 330. 

JouHNson, Benjamin, acted Ananias 
and Corbaccio, ix. 198-9; Morose, 
214-15; Waspe, 248. Also ix. 226-7. 

Jounson, Peter (creditor), xi. 585. 

JOHNSON, Robert, setting of ‘From 
the famous Peak’, xi. 607. 

Jounson, Dr. Samuel, i. 58, 63, 120, 
127, X. 270. 

Jounson, W. S., editor of D. is Ae 
ii. 160 n, vi. 154. 

Jounston, G. B., Ben Jonson: Poet, 
xi. 1. Also xi. 76. 

JoINnvILts, Prince, vii. 154, x. 403. 

Jones, Inigo, the Kelston portrait of, 
vii, pp. xi-xiii; at the Mermaid, i. 
49n; at Lord Salisbury’s, 141. 
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Jones, Inigo (cont.) 


Masque-producer, 60-2, 90, 97-8, 
li. 268, 273, 318 ἢ, 330-1; masque 
designs at Chatsworth, 266 n, 282 n, 
318 n, 331, X. 450, 467, 495-6, 523- 
5, 539, 576, 585, 636, 649, 663-4, 
669, 677-9, 683-6; payments to, 
493, 510-11, 520, 528-9. Jonson’s 
tributes to, vii. 172, 232 π, 260, 
283, 313, 625. Satirized in B.F., 
ii. 136, 146-8; in E. Bols., i. 101, 
ii. 334, vil. 809-10, x. 709; in T. of 
T., i. 100-1, 276-8, 286; in Epi- 
grams, CXV, CXXix, xi. 26, 28; in 
An Expostulation with, i. 98, Viii. 
402, xi. 151; To Inigo Marquess 
Would-be, viii. 406, xi. 154; An 
Epigram on, viii. 407, Xi. 155, 1]. 
356; ‘The Town’s Honest Man’, i. 
61, viii. 74; ‘Mime’, i. 61, li. 354, 
viii. 81; ‘greatest villain in the 
world’, i. 145; ‘Iniquity Jones’, 
171; ‘Jackanapes’, 184; his verses 
on Jonson, 82n, 86n, xi. 385-6; 
saw Μ.1.., ii. 203, xi. 347; quarrel 
over L.T., i. 97, ii. 331; final rup- 
ture with Jonson, 332. Also xi. 
588-9. 


Jonson, Benjamin. Date and place 


of birth, i. 1, viii. 263, xi. 100, 571. 
His ancestry, i. 139. His grand- 
father, δ. His family arms, I n, 
148, 174. His father, mother, and 
stepfather, 2, 5, 38-9. His child- 
hood, 2, 3, 139. Sent to West- 
minster School by a friend, 3, 139. 
Identity of the friend, 3, 164, 179. 
Relations with Camden, 3, 4, 139. 
Put to bricklaying, 4, 5, 139, 164, 
xi. 572-3. Throws it up, i. 6, 139. 
Prosecuted by Robert Browne, and 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea, xi. 
572-3. His adventure in Flanders, 
i. 6, 139. Soldiership and letters 
among the Elizabethans, 7. Mar- 
riage, 8. His wife, 8, 9, 139. Their 
children, 9, 139. Life in London; 
literature of the nineties; Jonson’s 
literary tastes, 10. Antagonism to 
Spenser, 7b. Attitude to Shake- 
speare, 11. Tendencies congenial to 
him, 11. Jonson on the stage, 12. 
London theatres in 1596; plays in 
The Spanish Tragedy, 13. Relations 
with Henslowe, 13-17. Finishes 
Nashe’s Isle of Dogs, 15,196, 217-1 8, 
xi. 574. Imprisonment and release, 
i. 15-16, 196, 217-18. Jonson em- 
ployed by Henslowe to write for his 


Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 


stage, 17. Mention of him as author 
of tragedies by Meres, ib. Kills 
Gabriel Spencer, 18; trial and im- 
prisonment, 18-19, 139, 219-20, xi. 
573-4. Every Man in His Humour 
performed, i. 18. Becomesa Catholic, 
19, 139, xi. 577-80. The Case is 
Altered performed, i. 20. Every 
Man out of His Humour performed, 
22. Jonson’s relations with the 
Inns of Court, ib. Relations with 
his fellow-playwrights, 23. The 
Stage Quarrel, 24 ff. Relations 
with Marston, 24-9, 136, 140; and 
Dekker, 27-9. The Children of the 
Chapel, 26-7. Performance of 
Poetaster, 28-30. Threatened prose- 
cution, 30. Withdraws from the 
stage, ib. Relations with Towns- 
hend, 30-1. Five years’ residence 
with Lord d’Aubigny, 31, 139, ΧΙ. 
576-7. Friendship with Sir Robert 
Cotton, i. 31. Controversy with 
Campion and Daniel, 32. Transla- 
tion of Horace’s Avt of Poetry, 1b. 
Returns to tragedy: Sejanus, 33-8. 
Death of Elizabeth; character of 
James; growth of the prestige of 
scholarship and of the zest of 
learning in the new reign, 35-6. 
Jonson called in to provide enter- 
tainments for the Court, 36. Per- 
formance of Sejanus, ib. Sum- 
moned before the Council on its 
account, 37. Expulsion with Roe 
from Hampton Court. Relations 
with the Earl of Northampton; 
joint-author with Chapman and 
Marston of Eastward Ho, 38, 140. 
Voluntary imprisonment, and re- 
lease, ib. Letters written by Jon- 
son and Chapman from prison, 39, 
190-200. Employed to search for 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, 40, 
202. Summoned, with his wife, 
before the London Consistory 
Court, 42-3, 220-3. Indictment 
against him, xi. 579-80. Perform- 
ance of Volpone; rapid growth of 
Jonson’s prestige, 1. 43-4. Volpone 
performed before the two univer- 
sities, ib. His dedicatory address to 
them, 44, 83. Performance of Epi- 
coene, 45; The Alchemist, 45-6; and 
Catiline, 46. Its failure followed by 
three years’ withdrawal from the 
stage, 47. Jonson’s private life 
between 1603 and 1612, 48-9. Re- 
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Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 

lations with Selden, and Raleigh, 
ib. The Mermaid meetings, 49-50. 
Relations with Beaumont, ib. 
Shakespeare, 50-1. Donne, 51. 
The Roe family, 51-2. Relations 
with the Court; his person and 
presence at this date, 53. Friend- 
ships with women of rank: ‘Charis,’ 
1b. Lady Bedford, 54. Lady Rut- 
land, 7b. Lady Wroth, 54-5. Sir 
R. Wroth, ἐδ. Sir R. Sidney, 55. 
The Earl of Pembroke, 7b., 141. Sir 
H. Goodyere, 56. Lady d’Aubigny, 
1b. Relations with the Univer- 
sities before 1619, ib. Scottish 
friends at Court, 57. Jonson’s de- 
meanour at Court, 57-8. His occa- 
sional rebuffs, 7b. Satire on Cecily 
Bulstrode, 59. Jonson’s Court 
masques of this period, 59-61. Re- 
lations with fellow-artists: T. Giles, 
Ferrabosco, 60; Inigo. Jones, 60-2. 
The Folio edition of Jonson’s 
Works, 64. Reasons for delay in 
publication, 7b. Jonson’s visit to 
France as tutor to young Raleigh, 
64-9, 140, 165. Present at a ‘Con- 
ference touching the Real Pre- 
sence’, 65-6; gives a certificate of 
the accuracy of the Report, 66-7. 
Interview with Cardinal Duperron, 
67. Duperron and James I, 68. 
Jonson’s return to London, 69, xi. 
581-2. Bartholomew Fair, i. 69-70. 
The Devil is an Ass, 70. Jonson’s 
nine years’ absence from the stage, 
72. Evidence of decline of Jonson’s 
interest in Drama, 73. Epic plans, 
73-4. Works destroyed by the fire 
in his library, ib. Translation of 
Argenis, 74, 88. Journey to Scot- 
land, 75-7. Reception at Edin- 
burgh, 77-9. Private and public 
festivities, ib. Entertained by 
W. Drummond, 79-82. Drum- 
mond’s character and qualifica- 
tions, 7b., 151. Jonson’s departure, 
81, 150; correspondence with Drum- 
mond, 81-2. Return to London, 
82. Visit to Oxford: receives M.A. 
degree, 83, 234-5. Relations with 
Richard and Vincent Corbet, 83-4. 
Lectureship at Gresham College, xi. 
582-5. Jonson’s evidence on Sir W. 
Raleigh’s handwriting, ib. Jonson 
the head of English letters, i. 84-6. 
Meetings in the ‘Old Devil’ and 
other taverns, 85. The ‘Apollo’ 
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chamber, 1b. Leges Convivales, 
85-6. Marks of the king’s favour; 
his pension, 86. Intervenes on be- 
half of Selden, 87. Narrowly 
escapes a knighthood, 7b. Granted 
reversion to Mastership of the 
Revels, ib. Return to the stage: 
The Staple of News, 88. Death of 
James, 90. Less favourable atmo- 
sphere of the new Court, ib. 
Characters of Charles and the 
queen, 90-1. Death of friends, 91. 
Advancing age; paralytic stroke, 
91-2. Growing poverty and neg- 
lect, 93. Appointed City Chrono- 
loger, 1b. The New Inn, ib. Charged 
with implication in assassination of 
Buckingham, 94. Disastrous failure 
of The New Inn, ib. Second ‘Ode 
to Himself’, 95. Simultaneous gift 
from the Chapter of Westminster, 
1b. Further gifts from the king, 96. 
Again called upon for a Court 
masque: Love’s Triumph through 
Callipolis, ib. Chloridia, ib. Re- 
newed dissensions with Inigo Jones, 
97. ‘Expostulation with Inigo 
Jones’, 98. ‘Mendicant Epistle’ to 
the Treasurer, ib. His salary as 
Chronologer stopped, 7b. Begins to 
print second volume of his Works, 
99. The Magnetic Lady, ib. Re- 
vives the Tale of a Tub, with in- 
serted satire upon Jones, 100-1. 
Commissioned by the Earl of New- 
castle to prepare The King’s Enter- 
tainment at Welbeck, tor; and 
Love’s Welcome at Bolsover, ib. 
Jonson’s last years; his sick 
chamber a focus of the learning and 
letters of London, 103-4. The 
Discoveries, 104-5. The English 
Grammar, 105. The Sad Shepherd, 
1δ., 115. Friends: Howell, 105-6, 
111; Hyde, Falkland, 106. Death 
of his early friends, 107. His ‘sons’, 
108-9. The Earl of Newcastle, 109. 
Sir Kenelm Digby, 110. The 
Westons, ib. Carew, 111-12. Her- 
Tick, 7b. Young dramatists influ- 
enced by Jonson, 113. Cartwright, 
Brome, ib. Obscurer acquaintance- 
ships, ἐδ. Oldisworth’s notice of 
Jonson, ib. n. Dedications; J. 
Webbe, 114. Morley’s account of 
Jonson’s last months, 115, 181-2. 
His death, 115. Funeral, 115-16. 
Jonsonus Virbius, 116. Poets who — 
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Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 

did not contribute, 117. ‘O rare 
Ben Jonson’, 117-18. His personal 
appearance, 14, 53, 76, 81, 97, 149, 
151, 174, 185; ii. 390. Final appre- 
ciation, i. 119-27. The ‘rareness’, 
and the commonness, of Jonson, 
ib. Continuity of his personal note, 
120. Kinship with his time, 121-2. 
Limitations of his ‘classicism’, 7b. 
Predominantly English form and 
substance of his Comedy, 122. His 
distinctive treatment of this form 
and substance, ib. Bias of the 
scholar, 123-4. Bias of the satirist, 
124-5. His limitations as a poet, 
125-6. His reputation abroad and 
at home, 126-7. Jonson, like 
Bacon, mediates between the Eliza- 
bethan and the coming age, 127. 
His library, 103-4, 250-71, ΧΙ. 593- 
603. 
mortal Ben’, i. 188-9, xi. 587. 

Portraits of Jonson : 

Abraham Blyenberch’s portrait, xi. 
591; the portrait at Knole attri- 
puted to Honthorst, frontispiece to 
vol. i; v. pp. σχῇ; Robert 
Vaughan’s portrait, frontispiece to 
vol. iii, pp. ix-x; v, pp. xii, xiil; 
the portrait in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, frontispiece to vol. v, 
pp. xi-xiii; William Elder’s por- 
trait, frontispiece to vol. vi, pp. ix, 
x; George Vertue’s engraved por- 
trait, v, p. xi. ‘My picture left in 
Scotland’, i. 150-1, 177-8, 11. 390, 
viii. 149. 

Historical Survey of the Text, ix. 
1-159 : manuscripts of Poems and 
Letters, 3-8; Quartos, 9-12; Folio 
(1616), 13-84; resettings of, 20-44; 
Plays (1631), 85-7; Folio (1640), 
88-122; Poems (1640), 123-8; 
Folio (1692), 129-35; Booksellers’ 
edition, 136-7; Whalley, 138-41; 
Gifford, 142-51; Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Selections, 152-5; later texts, 
156-9. 

Works 
The Folio of 1616. Engraved title- 

page, vol. iv frontispiece. De- 
scribed, ix. 13-84, Ul. 412-17. 
Jonson’s proof-reading in, iii, 
p. xii, 415-17, iv. 333-7, ix. 51- 
73; neglected proof-reading of 
K. Ent. and the Masques, vii, 
p- XxXvi, 79, 273-4; his punctua- 
tion, iv. 190-2, 338-43, ix. 48-51, 


‘Memorandums of the Im- 
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Works (cont.) 

121; his classicized spelling, iv. 
337-8, ix. 47. Reset pages in, 
v. 148-9, ix. 20-44. His plays 
‘Works’, ix. 13. 

The Folio of 1640, iii, p. xii, iii. 
294-6, 417-18, ix. 88-122; Jon- 
son’s proof-corrections, vi. 6, 
150-1, 275-6. The Plays of 1631, 
ix. 85-7. 

The Folio of 1692, vi. 154, 393, ix. 
129-35; printed on three presses, 
131-2. 

The Booksellers’ Edition of 1716— 
17, ix. 136-7. 

Whalley’s Edition of 1756, 138-41. 

Gifford’s Edition of 1816, 142-51. 

Eighteenth-century selections and 
later texts, 152-9. 

The Stage History of the Plays, ix. 
161-263. 

Plays 

The Alchemist. Text of the Play, 
v. 273-408; commentary, Xx. 
46-116. Circumstances of pro- 
duction, ii. 87; highest achieve- 
ment of Jonson’s comic art, 88; 
relation to Volpone and Epicoene, 
ib.; position of alchemy in Jon- 
son’s Europe, 89 ff.; favouring 
conditions, ib.; Elizabeth’s deal- 
ings with ‘goldmakers’, 91; al- 
chemy in  sixteenth-century 
literature, 93-5; alleged deriva- 
tion of the plot from earlier al- 
chemy plays, 94-8; comparison 
of Bruno’s Candelaio, 96-8, 109, 
110; comparison with Volpone: 
insistent realism, 100; Volpone 
and Subtle, 100-1; Mosca and 
Face, 101-2; Dol Common, 102; 
the dupes, 103-5; Sir Epicure, 
τοῦ; Dame Pliant, Surly, 106; 
Lovewit, 107; the denouement, 
107-9. Shirley’s prologue of 1640, 
ix. 226; Prologue of 1660, 227; 
epilogue of 1771, 229-30. Also 
i. 9, 14n, 45-6, 123, 256, 257, 
262, 288, 292, 295, 333 ff., 384, 
ii. 17, 153, 203, ΧΙ. 324, 417, 423, 
453, 496, 499, 505, 510-11, 514, 
ore 521-2, 527, 534, 550 550, 
503. 

Bartholomew Fair. Text of the 
Play, vi. I-I41; commentary, 
x. 167-214. Circumstances of 
production, ii. 131-2. Jonson’s 
renewed geniality, 132-3; the 
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Induction, 133-5; its satirical 
allusions, 135-6; relation of the 
play to Jonson’s previous come- 
dies, 136-7; its true subject the 
Fair, 137-9; the visitors to the 
Fair, 140-4; Cokes and Waspe, 
140-2; Grace, 142-3; the Puri- 
tans, 143-4; Jonson and Puri- 
tanism, 145. Also i. 69-70, 99, 
211, 257, 294-5, 384, 1. 104, 
151 0, 239, Xi. 329-31, 384, 424, 
522, 532, 552-3, 559, 563, 577. 


The Case is Alteved. Text of the 


Play, iii. 93-190; commentary, 
ix. 305-30. Circumstances of 
production, i. 305-6. The satire 
on Munday, 7b. Plautus’s Captivi 
and Aulularia, 307-9. Relation 
of this play to them, 310-11. 
Romantic treatment of Plautine 
theme, 312-13. Separation and 
recovery of kindred, 313-14. 
Mistaken identity, 315. Ready 
forgiveness, 316. Love-interest, 
317. The Aulularia story, 321. 
Treatment of the miser-theme, 
321-3. The comic slave, 323. 
The cobbier-type in Elizabethan 
comedy, 324-5. Problem of 
authorship, 325-7. Motives re- 
peated in Jonson’s later plays, 
327n. Also i. 20-1, 23, 122, 288, 
299, 354, li. 241-2. 

Catiline. Text of the Play, v. 409- 
550; commentary, x. 117-61. 
Circumstances of production, ii. 
113; Jonson’s appeal from the 
audience to the reader, ib.; pre- 
vious Catiline plays, 113-14; 
Catiline and Sejanus, 114-16, 
122; reverts to classical tech- 
nique in (1) chorus, 114-16; (2) 
Prologue, 116; sources of the 
play, 117-20; Jonson’s inde- 
pendent handling of them, 118- 
20. Characters: Catiline, not 
tragic, 123-5; Cicero, 124-5; 
Fulvia and Sempronia, 126-7. 
Also i. 46, 333, ii. 132, xi. 325-6, 
343, 417, 423, 433, 441, 452, 475, 
495, 496, 497, 513-15, 523-5, 
548-9, 559. 

Cynthia’s Revels. Text of the Play, 
iv. 1-184; commentary, ix. 485- 
533. Circumstances of produc- 
tion and publication, i. 393. 
Addressed to the Queen; reasons 


for her indifference, 394-6. 
Essex-Actaeon, 395-6. Tech- 
nique of the play; drama sub- 
ordinate to satire and allegory, 
396-9; presentation of persons, 
398-9; the Fountain of Self- 
Love, 7b.; relation to later satiric 
devices, 399; the Court masque, 
400 ff.; allegory and realism, 
402; conflict of good and evil 
types, 404-6; Hedon and An- 
aides, relation to Marston, Dek- 
ker, 406-10; relation of his play 
to the earlier and later Humour 
plays, 411-12. Also i. 21, 26-8, 
290, 334, 339-40, 365, 374 D, 375, 
384, 418, 424, 438, il. 20, 171, 
179, 2393 ix. 272, xi. 423. 


The Devil is an Ass. Text of the 


Play, vi. 143-270, ix. 130; com- 
mentary, x. 214-56. Circum- 
stances of production, ii. 151-3; 
hints of difficulties with James, 
1. 153-4, 169; the ‘duke of 
Drownland’ and contemporary 
drainage schemes, 151, 152n; 
the ‘projector’, 152-3. The 
devil-drama: its antecedents, 
153-60. Blend of Christian and 
Germanic myth, 155; Jonson’s 
treatment of the stupid devil 
theme, 158-60. The true comic 
hero Fitzdottrel, 160-1; Meer- 
craft, 162; ‘possession-feigning’, 
163. Mrs. Fitzdottrel, 164-5. 
Signs of incipient decadence, 
165. Also i. 53, 70, 72, 99, 143, 
211, 399, li. 234, 387. 


Eastward Ho. Text of the Play, iv. 


487-619; commentary, ix. 636— 
78. Grounds for inclusion among 
Jonson’s works, ii. 31. Circum- 
stances of production, ib. The 
Prodigal Son motive in Eliza- 
bethan drama, 32-5; transfer 
from academic to bourgeois 
milieu, 33. Dekker’s Simon Eyre 
and Touchstone, 33-4; the ap- 
prentices and daughters, good 
and bad, 34-5. Discrimination 
of the shares of Chapman, Mar- 
ston, and Jonson in the play, 
37-46, ix. 636-46; plot elements, 
ii. 41-3; characters, style, 43-53 
excellence of the play as a whole, 
45-6. Also i. 38, 140, iv. 329, v. 
3, ΧΙ. 573, 578. 
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Epicoene or The Silent Woman. 


Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 
Plays (cont.) 
Text of the Play, iii. 405-604; 


Text of the Play, v. 139-272; 
commentary, x. I-46, Circum- 
stances of production, ii. 69-71; 
question of personal satire, 70-I; 
severe technique of the play, 
71-2; comparison with the Hu- 
mour plays, 72-5; growth in 
geniality, Morose and Malvolio, 
75; plot combines two Greek 
jests, 75-9; character of Morose, 
76-7; the agents in the device, 
81-2; the Collegiate ladies, 7b.; 
farce and comedy, Jonson and 
Moliére, 83-4. Also i. 45-6, 123, 
151, 288, 292, 334; il. 99, 185, 
ΧΙ. 324, 499, 511, 514, 516-19, 
521-2, 526, 531, 550-1, 556-9. 
Adaptations of, ix. 222-3. 


Every Man in His Humour. Text of 


the Quarto, iii. 191-289; of the 
Folio, 291-403; commentary, 
ix. 331-91. Circumstances of 
production and publication, i. 
331-2; the Quarto and Folio 
texts: date of the revision, 332-3, 
ix. 334-6; and of the Prologue, 
i. 333-5. Technique based on 
Sidney’s Apology, 335-9. Treat- 
ment of the Unities, ἐδ. His de- 
mand for unity of tone, 336-7. 
‘Truth to life’ sought but im- 
perfectly achieved, 337-8. Ten- 
dencies of Elizabethan charac- 
terization related to the ‘“Hu- 
mour’, 339-40. Origin and varied 
usage of this term, 340-1; Jon- 
son’s satire on its abuse, 342. 
Humour comedy before Jonson: 
Chapman’s An Humorous Day’s 
Mirth, 343-7. Jonson’s handling 
of ‘Humours’ in this play, 347-8. 
Characters without ‘humorous’ 
traits, 349. The Gulls, 350-3. 
Downright, Cob, Clement, 354- 
5. Comparison with Jonson’s later 
comedies, 355-6. After-repute, 
357. Appendix: Comparison of 
Quarto and Folio texts, 358-70. 
External changes, 358-9; style 
and language, 361-9; structural 
changes, 369-70. Also i. 18-20, 
283-4, 288, 290-1, 305, 312, 318, 
375-6, 379, 397, 429, 11. 17, 33, 
42-3, 54, 65, 74, 108, ix. 645, x1. 
365, 526, 559. 


Every Man Out of His Humour. 


commentary, ix. 394-482. Cir- 
cumstances of performance and 
publication, i. 373-4. Deletion 
of the original conclusion, 374; 
preliminary ‘character of the 
persons’, 7ib.; relation to the 
previous play: a more satirical 
rehandling of the same theme, 
375-6; Jonson’s defence of it as 
‘ike Vetus Comoedia’, 376; 
effect on the technique of the 
play, 378-81; an ‘anatomy’ of 
society, 7b.; relation of the per- 
sons to Brandt’s ‘Fools’ and 
Thackeray’s ‘Snobs’, 380; ques- 
tion of their relation to living 
originals, 382-4. The plot a con- 
geries of miniature plots, 384-5; 
comparison of the several ‘cata- 
strophes’, 385-6. The chastisers: 
ambiguous character of Buffone 
and Macilente, 387. Asper, Jon- 
son’s mouthpiece, 388. Also i. 
II-12, 20, 22-4, 290-3, 295, 312, 
334, 397, 405, ii. 20, 74, 136 Ὁ, 
137, 355, iv. 18, ix. 270-I, ΧΙ. 424, 
526. 


The Magnetic Lady. Text of the 


Play, vi. 499-597; commentary, 
x. 341-60. Circumstances of 
production, ii. 203; reversion to 
methods of Humour plays, 204— 
5; but with new devices, 205-6; 
love-intrigue now the central 
motive, 206-7; the characters, 
207-8; professional types, 10.; 
the women, 208-9; Polish and 
Shakespeare’s ‘Nurse’, 209; Jon- 
son’s interventions, 209-10; the 
Boy, ib. Also i. 92, 94, 99, 103 0, 
243, 288, 290, 292, 296, xi. 344- 
50, 417, 424, 499, 513-14. 


The New Inn. Text of the Play, 


vi. 383-491; commentary, Χ. 
299-338; Jonson’s proof-reading 
of, vi. 386-93. ‘Ode to Himself’, 
492-4. Circumstances of pro- 
duction, ii. 189-90; causes of its 
rejection, 190-1. Its inequality, 
dregs of Humour comedy, 192-3; 
but with redeeming excellences, 
195-6. Lovel and the Host, 196- 
7; Platonism at the English 
Court, 197-8; Lovel’s speeches; 
the ‘Court of Love’, 7b. Also 1. 
93-5, 262, 288, 290, 292, Vi. 559, 
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Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 
Plays (cont.) 


Poetaster. 


xi. 156. ‘Ode to Himself’, i. 95, 
li. 192, 401, X. 331-8, xi. 333-46, 
499, 546. ᾿ 
Text of the Play, iv. 
185-325; commentary, ix. 533- 
85. ‘The Apologetical Dialogue’, 
iv. 317-24. Circumstances of 
production, performance, and 
publication, i. 415; anticipates 
an attack by Dekker and Mar- 
ston, 2b.; stormy reception, 416; 
the ‘ Apologetical Dialogue’, 417; 
tepresentation of Augustan 
Rome, 418 ff.; comparison of 
Horace’s situation with Jonson’s, 
419-20; resemblance only in 
number of literary enemies, 420-- 
1; the ‘Horace’ of the play, 422; 
‘Crispinus’ and ‘Demetrius’, 
423-5. Larger purpose of the 
play: the ‘master-spirits’, 427 ff. 
‘Ovid’, 428-31; ‘ Virgil’, 429-32; 
problem of identification, 432-7. 
Motives from the earlier Humour 
plays, 438-40. The temper of 
Comedy on the whole preserved, 
440-1. Also i. 27-30, 124, 140, 
196, 255, 290, 318, 327n, 382, 
408, il. 3, 54, 74, 449, X1. 423. 
The Sad Shepherd. Text of the 
Play, vii. I-49; commentary, x. 
361-83. Circumstances of publi- 
cation, ii. 213; the problem of its 
date, 214 ff.; relation to The May 
Lord, 216-17; an attempt to 
create Pastoral at once Theo- 
critean and English, 218-190; 
compared with previous Pastoral 
literature, 219-22; Jonson’s in- 
dependence, 222-3; his Theo- 
critean realism, 223; from exotic 
pastoralism to the English green- 
wood poetry, 223-4; the two 
traditions harmonized, 225-7; 
the lyric poetry, 227; the malign 
characters, 228-34. Also i. 93, 
I05, 114-5, 168, 251, 282, 284, 
li. 244, 333, Vili. 17, ix. 269 n. 
Sejanus. Text of the Play, iv. 327- 
486; commentary, ix. 585-635. 
Verses on the Play, xi. 309-17. 
Circumstances of production, ii. 
3. The ‘second pen’, 3-5; case for 
Chapman, 4-5, ix. 45n. Ignores 
antique Tragedy for the sake of 
historic truth, ii. 6-8; and Julius 
Caesar, 9-10. Sources of the 


play, 11-16. Jonson’s modifica- 
tions of the historic record, 12-- 
13; additions to it, 13-15; Jon- 
son’s Arruntius, 13; the play 
thoroughly Jonsonian, 16-19; 
the situation of Volpone and the 
Alch. anticipated, 17-19; the 
characters, 19 ff.; Eudemus and 
Livia, 20; Sejanus, 21-4; Ti- 
berius, 24~7. Later fortunes of 
the play, 27. Also i. 33-4, 36-7, 
192, 288, 312, 434, ii. 50, 60, 114, 
122, 127N, 450, ΧΙ. 309-17, 403, 
417, 423, 433, 469, 475, 482, 495, 
496, 497, 513, 514-15, 577, 579 τι. 


The Staple of News. Text of the 


Play, vi. 271-382; commentary, 
x. 256-92. Circumstances of 
production, ii. 169; the subject 


foreshadowed in News from the — 


New World, 170-1; news-mon- 
gering, unlike alchemy, a new 
activity in London, 171; stimu- 
lated by the war, 7b.; the first 
newspapers, 172; stationers and 
editors: Butter and Gainsford, 
173-5; Jonson’s ‘Captain’, 175— 
6; the ‘Staple of News’ as a 


comic device, 177; the financial © 


satire, 178; Peniboy and Pecunia, 
179-82; relations to the Plutus, 


182-4; recurrence of Humour © 


types, 185; and of critical com- 


ment between the acts: ‘Inter- _ 
means’, 186. Also i. 72, 85 ἢ, 86, © 


99, 124, 288, 290, 292, 296, 399; 
11. 155 N, 312, xi. 332-3, 588-9. 


A Tale of a Tub. Text of the Play, 


iii. I-92; commentary, ix. 267-- 


305. Circumstances of produc- ἢ 


tion, i. 275. The satire on Jones, 
7b. Inserted in a play preceding 


‘Every Man in His Humour, 276-- 


8. Characteristics of the original 
play, 281-2. Comparison in 
subject-matter and technique 
with Jonson’s Comedies from 
1598 to 1616, ib.; Jonson’s 


earlier and later blank verse, - 


284; and plot-structure, 280. 
Qualified observance of the 
unities, 291-3. Traces of pre- 
Jonsonian technique, 293-4. But 
little of Jonson’s later virtuosity 
in characterization, 294-5. Con- 
trasted in technique with the 


other ‘dotages’, 296-7. Puppy ~ 
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the only clown-jester surviving 
in Jonson’s comedy, 298. Anti- 
romantic treatment of love: 
Awdrey, 299-301. Also i. 93, 
I00-I, 105, 180, 183, ii. 293, 333, 


X1. 499. 

Volpone. Text of the Play, v. 1- 
137; commentary, ix. 678-732. 
Circumstances of production, ii. 
49; return to Comedy, 7b.; rela- 
tion to Sejanus, 50, 56, 60; mo- 
tive of legacy-hunting, 50; Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues of the Dead, 
Petronius’s Satiricon, 51-3; slight 
relation to London life, 53-4; 
Jonson’s Venice, 54; general 
baseness of the characters, 55. 
Jonson’s poetry of indignation, 
56; character of Volpone, 57-9; 
Mosca, 60-3; the three dupes, 
63-4; the ‘good’ characters, ib.; 
the by-plot: Sir Politick Would- 
be, 64-5. Also i. 21, 43-4, 70, 
115, 123-40, 196, 288-9, 292, 
330-7, 356-7, 365, 411, ii. 73, 
75 0, 81, 88, 97-8, 107, 132, 153, 
163, xi. 317-23, 379, 417, 423, 
453, 483, 490, 495, 496, 497, 499, 
511, 514, 516, 522, 527, 551, 
555-6. Adaptations of the Play, 
ix. 207-8. ; 

Fragment: Mortimer, The Fail of. 
Text, vii. 51-62; i. 17 π, ii. δ, 
214, X. 383-5. 

“Comical Satire’ and the laws of 
Comedy, viii. 409, ix. 396-9, xi. 
432-3; personal satire in the 
plays, iii. 494-5, v. 18, 19, vi. 17, 
444-5, ix. 399-406, xi. 453-4. 


Lost Plays 
May Lord, The, i. 143, 168, 282, 
11. 214-17. 
Page of Plymouth, i. 20, ii. 5, xi. 
308. 


Robert II, i. 20, xi. 308. 

Richard Crookback, i. 21, 33, ii. 6, 
xi. 308. 

Ascribed to Jonson: Additions to 
The Spanish Tragedy, i. 21, 33, 
li. 6, 235-45, x1. 308. 


Masques and Entertainments. Texts, 


vii. 63-814; Introduction, the 
Scenery, the Artificial Lighting 
of the Court Stage, Classical 
Allegory and Symbolism, List of 
Masquers and Tilters, x. 404-45; 
Supplementary note, xi. 588-9. 
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Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 


Masques and Entertainments 

(cont.) 

Jonson on the theory of the 
Masque, ii. 269-70. Payments 
to Jonson for masques, x. 511, 
520, 529, 613. Also xi. 566-7. 

Althorp, Entertainment at. Text, 
vil. 119-31; commentary, x. 
394-7; 1. 36, ii. 260, xi. 567 n. 

Augurs, The Masque of. Text, vii. 
623-47; commentary, x. 635-46; 
ii. 316-19, vii. 495, xi. 387. 

Beauty, The Masque of. Text, vii. 
181-94; commentary, x. 455-65; 
li. 267, 272-4. 

Blackfriars, Entertainment "αἱ. 
Text, vii. 765-78; commentary, 
X. 698-700; ii. 311. 

Blackness, The Masque of. Text, 
vii. 161-80; commentary, x. 445-- 
55; li. 265-7, x. 422. 

Bolsover, Love’s Welcome at. Text, 
vii. 805-14; commentary, x. 709- 
10; li. 333-4, vii. 767, xi. 580. 

Challenge at Tilt, A. Text, vii. 387- 
95; commentary, xX. 537-40; i. 
71, li. 291-2, 334. 

Chioridia. Text, vii. 745-61; com- 
mentary, x. 680-8 ; i. 96, ii. 331-- 
2, Xi. 151. 

Christmas his Masque. Text, vii. 
431-47; Folger MS. of, 433-4; 
commentary, x. 559-66; ii. 300— 
I, 312. 

City Entertainments, xi. 586-7. 

Coronation Entertainment. Text, 
Vii. 65-109; commentary, x. 
386-02; ii. 258-9, 261-3. 

Fortunate Isles, The. Text, vii. 
701-29; commentary, x. 668-76; 
i. 72, ii. 313, 328-30, vii. 677. 

Golden Age Restored, The. Text, vii. 
419-29; commentary, x. 552-9; 
i. 71, 74; li. 297-300; veiled per- 
sonal allusions, 298, 413. 

Gypsies, The Metamorphosed. Text, 
vii. 539-622; the Heber-Hunting- 
ton MS. of, 541, 546-51, 562-3; 
Benson’s edition, 551-5, 558-60; 
commentary, x. 612-35; i. 72, 
185, 282, ii. 313-16, xi. 387. 

Haddington, Lord, Masque at 
wedding of. Text, vii. 243-63; 
commentary, x. 482-91; i. 45, 
61 Nn, li. 276-7. 

Henry’s Barriers, Prince. Text, vii. 
321-36; commentary, x. 508-17; 
1. 74, 213 0; ii, 282-4. 
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Highgate, Entertainment at. Text, 
vli. 133-44; commentary, x. 398— 
9; i. 40, ii. 263-4. 

Hymenaet, portrait of a lady mas- 
quer in, vii, pp. xv—xix. Text, 
vii. 203-41; commentary, x. 465-- 
82; 1. ΟἹ, 143, 169, ii. 147, 267— 
71. Jonson’s Introduction to the 
printed text, i. 155, ii. 260, 349 n. 
The Barriers, i. 47, ii. 271-2. 

Ivish Masque at Court, The. Text, 
vii. 397-405; commentary, x. 
541-4; 1. 71, ii. 291, 292-4, 297, 
312, 315, 317. 

Love Freed from Ignorance and 
Folly. Text, vii. 357-71; com- 
mentary, x. 527-31; i. 61, ii. 
286-8. 

Love Restored. Text, vii. 373-85; 
commentary, xX. 531-7; ii. 288- 
QI, 312. 

Lovers made Men. Text, vii. 449- 
60; commentary, x. 566-8; i. 71, 
li. 258, 301-3, 314. 

Love's Triumph through Callipolis. 
Text, vii. 731-43 ; commentary, x. 
676-80; i. 275, ii. 330-1, xi. 151. 

Mercury Vindicated. Text, vii. 
407-17; commentary, x. 546-52; 
1. 71, li. 294-7, 312. 

Neptune’s Triumph. Text, vii. 
675-700; commentary, x. 658— 
68; 11. 317, 325-8, xi. 588-0. 

News from the New World. Text, 
vil. 511-25; commentary, x. 596— 
604; 1. 72, ii. 311-13, 316, 324, xi. 
387. 

Oberon, The Masque of. Text, vii. 
337-56; commentary, x. 518-27; 
i. 47, ii. 284-6. 

Owls, The Masque of. Text, vii. 
779-86; commentary, x. 700-3; 
11. 330. 

Pan's Anniversary. Text, vii. 527- 
38; commentary, x. 604-11; ii. 
323-5, 326. 

Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. Text, 
vii. 473-91; Chatsworth MS. of, 
7b.; commentary, x. 573-90; 
Busino’s description of, 580-4; 
i. 71; ii. 304-10, 321, 323. Rela- 
tion to Milton’s Comus, 307-9. 

Queens, The Masque of. Text, from 
the holograph MS., vii. 265-319; 
i. 45, li. 275, 277-82, 321, 413, vii. 
479, 547-9. 
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Masques and Entertainments 
(cont.) 

Theobalds, Entertainment of the 
two Kings at. Text, vii. 145-50; 
commentary, X. 400-2; i. 58n, 
11. 264. 

Theobalds, Entertainment of the 
King and Queen at. Text, vii 
151-8; commentary, x. 402-3; 
i. 58 n. 

Time Vindicated. Text, vii. 649- 
73; commentary, x. 646-58; i. 
72, li. 319-23, 327, xi. 387. ; 

Vision of Delight, The. Text, vii. 
461-71; commentary, x. 568-73; 
1. 71, li. 303-4. 

Wales, For the Honour of. Text, 
vii. 493-510; commentary, x. 
590-6; ii. 309-10, 312, 315. : 

Welbeck, The King’s Entertainment 
at. Text, vii. 787-803 ; commen- 
tary, X. 703-9; 1. IOI, 105, 212 n, 
11. 332-3. 


Poems. Text of, viii. 3-19; Facsimile 


Text Society’s issue of, 6, 7. In- 
troduction to, ii. 335-413. Auto- 
biographical poems: answer to 
one that asked to be Sealed of the 
Tribe of Ben, viii. 218-20, xi. 
85-6; i. 90, ii. 373-5; an Execra- 
tion upon Vulcan, viii. 202-12, 
xi. 73-81; i. 67, 69n, 74 n, 261 n, 
ii. 174, 339, 357, 439; odes to 
himself, ii. 400-1, viii. 174-5, xi. 
61; viii. 419-21, xi. 163; petition 
to the King, viii. 259-60, xi. 98; 
to a Friend and Son, ii. 367; 
vill. 241-2, xi. 94. 

Panegyve, A. Text, vii. 111-17; 
commentary, x. 392-4; i. 107. 
Epigrams. Text of, viii. 21-89; 

commentary, xi. I-32; read by 
Drummond. in 1612, viii. 16; 
dedication to Pembroke, viii. 
25-6; 1. 200, ii. 343, 361; E. 
Browning’s praise of Ep. xxxii, 
Xi. 565. Jonson’s conception of the 
epigram, ii. 342-58, 361-3, 365-7. 
Also xi. 356-8, 387, 417, 509, 575. 
Forest, The. Text, viii. 91-122; 
commentary, Xi. 33-47; ii. 385; 
first drafts of poems in, viii. 8, 9. 
The Underwood. Text, viii. 123-- 
295; note on, 17-19; commen- 
tary, xi. 47-109; first draft of 
poems in, viii. 10-15; the correct 
title, 18-19. Jonson’s conception 
of the elegy, ii. 358-60; of ‘the 
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Poems (cont.) 
epistle, 363, 368-9; of the lyric, 
378-92; of the ode, 393-406; 
Poems to Charis, ii. 387-9; 
Religious poems, ii. 391-2, viii. 
122, 127-30. 

Horace his Art of Poetry. Text, viii. 
299-355; commentary, xi. 11ο-- 
12431. 134, 144, 156, 1]. 407-8, xi. 
77 8, 352; 355, 577: 

Ungathered Verse (prefixed to the 
following). Text of, viii. 357- 
423; commentary, xl. 124-64. 

T. Palmer, The Sprite of Trees and 
Herbes, viii. 361, xi. 124-5. 

N. Breton, Melancholike Humours, 
Vili. 362, ΧΙ. 125. 

England’s Parnassus, viii. 363, Xi. 
126. 

The Phoenix and Turtle, viii. 364-5, 
xi. 126. 

H. Holland, Pancharis, viii. 365-9, 
xi. 126-8. 

T. Wright, The Passions of the 
Minde, viii. 370, xi. 128-9. 

J. Fletcher, The Faithfull Shep- 
heardesse, Vili. 370-1, Xi. 129. 
Epitaph on Cecilia Bulstrode, viii. 

371-2, ΧΙ. 130-I. 

T. Coryat, Crudities, viii. 373-81, 
ΧΙ. 131-4. 

T. Farnaby, Juvenalis et Perst 
Satyrae, viii. 381, xi. 134-5. 

T. Farnaby, Senecae Tragoediae, 
viii. 382, xi. 135. 

A speech for Sir Robert and Sir 
Henry Rich, viii. 382-3, xi. 135-6. 

J. Stephens, Cinthias Revenge, viii. 
383, xi. 136-8. 

Autograph lines to Robert, Earl of 
Somerset, viii. 384, xi. 138. 

C. Brooke, Richard the Third, viii. 
385, xi. 138. 

To the Author of The Husband, 
viii. 385-6, xi. 138-9. 

W. Browne, Pastorals, viii. 386, x1. 


139. 

Epitaph on Charles Cavendish, viii. 
387-8, xi. 139-40. 

G. Chapman, Georgicks of Hesiod, 
Viii. 388-9, xi. 140. 

J. Mabbe (translator), The Rogue 
(Guzman de Alfarache), viii. 389, 
xi. 140. 

W. Shakespeare, prefixed to the 
First Folio, viii. 390-2, xi. 141-6. 

James Warre, The Touchstone of 
Truth, viii. 393, Xi. 146. 


Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 


Poems (cont.) 

Epitaph on Lady Jane Ogle, viii. 
394, ΧΙ. 146-7. 

T. May (translator), Lucan’s Phar- 
salia, Vili. 395, ΧΙ. 147. 

M. Drayton, The Battaile of Agin- 
court, viii. 396-8, xi. 147-50. 

Epitaph on Katherine, Baroness 
Ogle, viil. 399-400, xi. 150. 

Sir John Beaumont, Bosworth-field, 
viii. 400, Xi. 151. 

E. Filmer, French Couvri-Aires, viii. 
401-2, Xi. 151. 

Inigo Jones, Expostulation with, To 
Inigo Marquess Would-be, An 
Epigram of him, viii. 402-8, xi. 
151-5. 

‘To my Detractor’, John Eliot, 
viii. 408-9, ΧΙ. 155-6. 

R. Brome, The Northern Lasse, viii. 
409-10, xi. 156-8. 

An Answer to Alexander Gill, viii. 
410-11, xi. 158-9. 

Alice Sutcliffe, Meditation of Man’s 
Morialitie, viii. 411-12, ΧΙ. 159. 
A. Stafford, The Femail Glory, viii. 

412-14, Xi. 459-60. 

J. Rutter, The Shepheards Holy- 
day, viii. 414-15, xi. 160-1. 

R. Dover, Annalia Dubrensia, viii. 
415-16, xi. τότ. 

Song of Welcome to King Charles, 
Vili. 416, xi. 161. 

A Song of the Moon, viii. 416-18, 
ΧΙ. 161-2. 

Craven, To Ben Jonson, and Jon- 
son’s Answer, viii. 418, xi. 162. 
A Grace before King James, viii. 

418-19, i. 180, Xi. 162-3. 

Ode (to himself), viii. 419-21, xi. 
163-4. 

‘An Epistle to a Friend’, viii. 421- 
2, Xi. 164. 

A speech out of Lucan, viii. 422-3, 
x1. 164. 


Doubtful and Spurious Poems, viii. 


424-52. 


Errors and Changes in the Text, x1. 


611-13. 


Musical Settings of Jonson’s Songs, xi. 


605-9. 


Inscriptions 


Epitaph on Robert Jermyn, viii. 
661. 

To the Countess of Bedford with 
a copy of C.R., viii. 662. 

To Camden with a copy of C.R., 
iv. 4, Vili, 662. 
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Jonson, Benjamin (cont.) 


Works planned, 


Inscriptions (cont.) 

To Sir J. Rowe with Casaubon’s 
Persius, viii. 663. 

To Queen Anne with a copy of 
Masques of MBlackness and 
Beauty, vii. 164, viii. 663. 

In the Album of Joachim Morsius, 
Vili. 664. 

In the commonplace book of 
Francis Segar, viii. 664-5. 

To Francis Crane with a copy of 
Sej., iv. 332 , Vili. 665. 

To Sir Robert Townshend with a 
copy of Sej. iv. 348 (facsimile), 
vili. 665. 

To John Florio with a copy of 
Volp., vol. i at p. 56 (facsimile), 
viii. 665. 

To Alexander Glover with a copy 
of the 1616 Folio, viii. 666. 

To H. Theobald with a copy of 
Clement Edmondes’s Observa- 
tions on Caesar, viii. 666. 

but either not 
written or lost. 

Amphitryo (a play), i. 73, 144. 

Anne, Queen, poem on the death 
of, i. 207. 

Argenis, translation of, i. 74-5, 87-- 
8, viii. 207 n, xi. 78. 

Fisher play, A (the scene Loch 
Lomond), i. 73-4, 143, 150, 168— 
9, 177, 207. 

‘Discourse of Poesy’ (against Cam- 
pion and Daniel), i. 32, 132, 152. 

Discovery, A, describing the Scot- 
tish journey, i. 73-4, 143, 169, 
li. 339, viii. 207, xi. 78. 

‘Gleanings in Divinity’, viii. 207, 


xi. 79. 

Henry V, A History of, i. 73-4, 
viil. 207, xi. 78. 

Heroologia, i. 73-4, 132, 152, ii. 339. 

May Lord, The, i. 143, ii. 215-17, 
X. 369. 

Motives (?), xi. 586. 

‘Observations upon Horace’s Art 
of Poetry’ (including an ‘ Apology 
for B.F.’), i. 48, 7on, 134, 144, 
156, 11. 7, 134, 450, Vv. 8, ΧΙ. 577. 

‘“Parabostes Pariane with his let- 
ter’, i. I13I, 135, 156. 

Satires on ‘abuses’ and on a lady, 
i. 135. 

Vigilium Veneris, A (after Bonne- 
fons), i. 143. 


Prose Works 


The Discoveries. Text of, viii. 555- 


Prose Works (cozt.) 

649; commentary, xi. 210-94. 
Commonplace-books in the 
seventeenth century, ii. 439. 
Donne’s practice, and Jonson’s, 
1b. The publication of the Dis- 
covertes, 440. The autobiographi- 
cal element in them, 441-4, 448. 
Jonson’s study of the classics, 
444-5. Knowledge and self- 
education, 445-6. The training 
of a poet, 446-7. Criticism of 
Shakespeare, 447. Comments on 
style, 448-9. Construction, 449. 
Criticism of contemporaries, 449- 
50. On life and conduct, 450-1. 
Also i. 104-5, 119, 123, 336 π, 
376-7, 433, ii. 6, 9, 296, 343 n, 
345 n, 408, x1. 584--5. 

The English Grammar. Text of, 
viii. 453-553; Commentary, xi. 
165-210; the Booksellers’ edi- 
tion, Whalley’s and Géifford’s, 
viii. 459. Jonson’s two attempts, 
li. 417. His predecessors, 418-20. 
Etymology and syntax, 420-4. 
Attention to phonetics, 420. 
Latin analogies overdone, 420-1. 
Spelling reform, 421-3. The re- 
vised text of 1692, 424-8, ix. 130. 
Apostrophe and elision, ii. 428-- 
31. Punctuation, 431-5, ix. 48- 
51, 73. Alsoi. 73, 105, xi. 358-60, 
409, 584-5. 

Leges Convivales, viii. 651-7, xi. 
294-300; i. 85-6, ii. 373 n, ix. 
130, xi. 360. 


JONson’s FamMILy: 


Grandfather, i. 1, 2, 139. 

Father, i. 2, 139, 178. 

Mother, i. 2, 38-9, 140, 178. 

Wife, i. 8-9, 139-40, 220-3, xi. 
574-5- 

Wife, second (?), xi. 575-6. 

Son, eldest (Benjamin), i. 9, 32 n, 
139-40, 164, 179, ii. 241-2, 282, 
346, 380, viii. 41, ΧΙ. 574. 

Son, supposed second (Benjamin), 
1. 9, ΧΙ. 575. 

Daughter (Mary), i. 9, ii. 346, 380, 
vili. 33, xi. 575. 

Other probable children, xi. 575. 


Jonsonus Vivbius, xi. 428-81, i. 116- 


17; quoted, 43 n, 50 n, 106 ἢ, 107 n, 
186, li. 214, 409, 439-40, Viii. 17. 


JORDAN, Thomias, Poetical Varieties, 


Vili. 452. 


JOSEPHUS, quoted, vii. 290 n, x. 502. 
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Jupson, A. C., editor of C.R., iv. 22, 
ix. 157. 

Jurtan de Campis, vii. 711, x. 671. 

Juries, London, their dishonesty, iii. 
309 (Guildhall), vi. 165 (Middlesex), 
551, ix. 350. 

Justine (Marcus Junius Justinus), 
Epitome Trogi Pompeii quoted, 
Vii. 306, 307. 

JuvENAL quoted, ii. 51, iv. 319, vi. 
137, vil. 174 N, 210 n, 211 Nn, 293 
, Vili. 603, ix. 367, 417, 452, 486, 
490, 501, 509, 513, 517, 546, 550, 
582-4, 594, 597-8, 601, 606, 608, 
613, 622-4, 630, 632-3, 697-8, 7γ10- 
II, 713, 715, 717, 725-6, 732, X. 
15-18, 74, 136-7, 139, 181, 214, 
350, 384, 490, Xi. 21, 225, 252. 


Karre. See Carr, R. 

Kastner, L. E., editor of Drummond, 
i. 79 0. 

Kean, Edmund, produced £.M.I., 
ix. 179-80. 

Ketity, Edward (alchemist), 11. 93, 
X. 99-100. 

KEMBLE, John P. (actor and collec- 
tor), iii. 96. 

Kemp, Edward, on M.L., xi. 349-50. 

Kemp, William, i. 28n, 416n, 11]. 
561, ix. 261, 471, Xi. 30; acted in 
E.M.I., iii. 403. 

Kenilworth, ii. 330, vii. 781, x. 700. 

KENNETHIE (Kennedy), Sir John 
(afterwards Earl of Cassilis), vii. 
261; masquer, X. 435, 482. 

Kerwyn, Andrew (paymaster), x. 
457, 494, 546, 548, 552. 

KERWYN, Margaret, x. 546, 548. 

KILLIGREW, Sir Robert (tilter), vil. 
238 n, X. 435. 

KILLIGREW, Thomas, ix. 169, 703. 

KINDHEART (toothdrawer), vi. 13, 16, 
x. 173. 

Kine, Henry (bishop), 
Jonson, Xi. 440-1. 

Kip, William (engraver), vii, p. xiii. 

KITTREDGE, G. L., ii. 151 n, 163 D, ix. 


Elegy on 


250. 
Kwnapton, 5. H., xi. 586 n. 
Knevet, Master, disputation at 


Paris, 1. 65-7. 

Knicut (bookkeeper of Blackfriars 
Playhouse), vi. 501. 

Knight of the Sun, The, iv. 598; 
quoted, iv. 94, vi. 422, ix. 510, 672, 
X. 307. 

Knights, satire on, iv. 582, 592-3, 
598, ν. 95, 320, X. 76, 91. 


KNIPPERDOLLINCK, Bernt, v. 334, x. 
86. 
Knotiys, Elizabeth, Lady 
quer), vii. 218, x. 443. 
Kno.ttys, Sir William, i. 218. 
Knox, John, vi. 25. 
KNYVETT, Thomas, i. 232. 
KoeEPpPEL, E., ii. 75 n, 178 n. 
Kyp, Thomas, i. 17, 356, ii. 55, ΧΙ. 
145; ‘sporting’, viii. 391; Cor- 
nelia, ix. 423; Soliman and Per- 
seda, i. 352; The Spanish Tragedy, 
i. 13, 354, 426, ii. 135, iii. 319, iv. 
529, 540, vi. 16, ix. 347, 356, 491, 
557-8, 650, 654, x. 108, 175, 265, 
xi. 366. 


(mas- 


La ΒΟΡΕΒΙΕ, Antoine Lefevre de, Am- 
bassades en Angleterre, X. 404, 456- 
8, 485-6, 497-8, 508-9. 

LACTANTIUS, Vii. 94 D. 

Lacy, John (actor), i. 179, 180, 183, 
ili. 5, Xi. 546. 

Latnc, David, editor of the Conversa- 
tions, i. 129, 130, 170, 173, 234. 

Lake, Sir Thomas, x. 491. 

Lamp, Charles, i. 94; on C. is A., ix. 
320; on Poet. 570; on Alch., x. 67— 
8; on the Leges Convivales, xi. 297-8. 

LaMBE (conjuror), vi. 303, 344, Χ. 
267, 281. 

LaNncELot, Sir, iii. 471, viii. 206, ix. 
435. 

Lanpor, W. S., ii. 343, 385, 413. 

Lanpus, Constantius (Christ.), vii. 
226 Nn, X. 477. 

Lane, Robert (president of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), i. 56. 

LaNEHAM, Robert, x. 700, 706, 708. 

LANGBAINE, Gerard, English Drama- 
tick Poets, i. 10, ii. 113, 204, ix. 
243-4. 

LANGLEY, Francis, viii. 403, xi. 153. 

Lanier, Nicholas (musician), 11. 301, 
vii. 450, 454, 625, ix. 615, X. 371, 
567, 613, xi. IOI, 607. 

LanneEy, C. de (alchemist), ii. 91. 

La Tour, Henri, Baron de, x. 566. 

Laup, William (archbishop), on the 
oaths in M.L., vi. 501. Also i. 245, 
ΧΙ. οὗ, 102. 

La Warr, Henry West, Baron De, 
epitaph on, vili. 233, xi. 92. 

Lawes, Henry, settings of Jonson’s 
songs, xi. 605-6. 

Lawes, William, setting of ‘Still to 
be neat’, xi. 606. 

LAWRENCE, W. J., ix. 481, 537, 636-7, 
x. 218, 340, 660. 
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Lawyers, satire on, iv. 193, 209-13, 
V. 34, 147, ix. 695, X. 41, 218. 

Lee, Sir Sidney, i. 155, ii. 
2760, 425. 

LrErEcH, Edward, masque payments 
to, x. 569, 596-7. 

LrEeEcu, John, letter to, i. 200. 

Leeatt, John (printer), B.F. and 5. 
of N. transferred to, vi. 3, 145, 273. 

Legend, The Golden, viii. 205, xi. 76. 

LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
i. 142, 167, iii. 510, vii. 781. 

LEICESTER, Robert Sidney, Viscount 
Lisle, Earl of, i. 139, 164. 

LeiGu, Sir John (tilter), vii. 238,x. 435. 

Leigh, Swain’s Farm at, ii. 368 n. 

Leir, King (old play), i. 297. 

Lennox, Charlotte, Old City Man- 
ners, 1X. 193-5. 

LEnNox, Ludovic Stuart, 2nd Duke 
of, vii. 238 n, 261, 551, 586, x. 435, 
482, 624. 

LEO AFRICANUS, vii. 169. 

Lessine, G. E., on the epigram, ii. 
345 0, 351-2. 

L’ESTRANGE, Sir Nicholas, Shake- 
speare and Jonson, i. 186. 

Lewis, Anne, Jonson’s wife, xi. 574. 

Lewis, David, on Jonson’s bust, xi. 
564. 

Lewis of Madrid (fencer), vi. 433, 
435, 465, 471, X. 311, 323. 

LiBanius, De Muliere Loquaci, ii. 75, 
ix. 713, 716, x. 2, 8, 20, 27-8, 36-8, 
41, 43, 45. 

Lity, William, Latin Grammar, iii. 
55, 1X. 270-1, 295, X. 309. 

Linacre, Thomas, ix. 391. 

Lincolnshire, the drowned lands of, 
vii. 40, x. 380. 

Line, Nicholas, publisher of E.M.O. 
(Q. 3), i. 373, ili. 409-11. 

Linus, a character in M.A., vii. 639, 
725, Χ. 644. 

Lipsius, Justus, his edition of Taci- 
tus, iv. 351; his ‘Fly’, vi. 445, x. 
315; quoted, viii. 637, xi. 210, 228, 
251, 278-9, 284. 

LITTLETON, Sir Thomas, Tenuves, vi. 
360, x. 288. 

Livy, quoted, vii. 641 n, viii. 65, 634, 
xi. 281. 

LopcE, Thomas, his satires, i. 378, 
397-8, ii. 345. Also i. 340, xi. 579. 

Lomond, Loch, i. 73, 74, 143, 150, 
168-9, 177, 207-8, vii. 184, x. 460. 

London in Jonson’s day, i. 9-12; on 
the stage, ii. 33. Scene laid in, v. 
294, X. 3. 
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London in Jonson’s day (cont.) 
Aldgate, v. 168, x. 7. 

Almonry, The Great and Little, vi. 
344, x. 281. 

Annis Clear, spring of, vi. 63, x. 
196. 

Arches, Court of, vi. 13, x. 172. 

Artillery, Yard (or Garden), i. 359, 
v. 296, vii. 447, ix. 378, x. 56, 

xi. 82-3. 

Bankside, The, i. 12, 15, ii. 131, ili. 
579, Vi. 117, 121, 125-6, viii. 84, 
208, ix. 475, xi. 79. 

Bartholomew Fair, i. 122, ii. 131- 
45; the Cloister, vi. 28, x. 182; 
the Cloth quarter, vi. 14, x. 173; 
the Court of Pye-pouldres, vi. 
40-1, 43, 70, 87, 107, 109. 

Bear Garden, The, iv. 318, v. 199, 
ix. 582, x. 22, xi. 31. See Paris 
Garden. 

Bear Tavern at the Bridge-foot, v. 
195, X. 21. 

Belsise, iii. 9, 64, 78. 

Bermudas, The, vi. 58, 191, 217, 
Vili. 155, X. 195. 

Bethlehem Hospital (Bedlam), v. 
228, 373, Vi. 22, 32, 345, 584, x. 
34, 104, 183, xi. 223. 

Billingsgate, iv. 594, v. 230, vi. 166, 
X. 233; Blue Anchor tavern at, 
iv. 563, 569, 576, ix. 660, x. 36, 
223; the Bosse at, vii. 660, x. 655. 

Blackfriars, v. 225, 295, 363, Vi. 
433; feathermakers in, v. 299, vi. 
135, X. 59; painters in, vi. 184, 
X. 232. 

Blackfriars, Earl of Newcastle’s 
house, ii. 311; Entertainment at, 
vii. 765-78, x. 608. 

Blackfriars, Jonson’s house in, i. 
31 n, 56, 220-2, 228, 232-3, ii. 
49N, ΧΙ. 575. 

Blackfriars Theatre, i. 12, 91 n, 99, 
100, 393, li. 31, 151, I9I, 203, iv. 
25, Vi. 178, ix. 537, X. 301. 

Bosoms Inn, vii. 444, X. 564. 

Bow church, v. 179; Bow bells, iv. 
534, 1x. 652. 

Bowling alley, vi. 344, x. 281. 

Bread street, viii. 85. 

Brentford (Brainford), v. 398, viii. 
81, xi. 28; Three Pigeons inn at, 
V. 399, X. 113. 

Bridewell, iii. 359, iv. 592, vi. 106, 
Vili. 85, ix. 671. 

Bucklersbury, vi. 31, viii. 28, χ. 
183, χὶ. 2. 

Budge Row, vi. 20, x. 178. 
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Bunhill, i. 178 n, 241 ἢ, x. 240. 
Canonbury (Canbury), iii. 56, ix. 


295. 

Chalcot (Chalk Farm), iii. 9, 78, ix. 
276. 

Chanon Row, vi. 344, X. 281. 

Cheapside, iv. 594, 613, 615, 618, 
ν. 222, vi. 20, 166, 212, x. 179, 
222, 387, 566, xi. 72; West Cheap, 
ix. 496, x. 386. 

Chelsea fields, viii. 103, xi. 38. 
China houses in, v. 174, 228, 373, 
x. IT. : 
Cockpit, The, iii. 606 (correcting 

ili. 275), V. 230, X. 35. 

Cold Harborough (Coleharbor), v. 
195, X. 20. 

Colman street, i. 359, iil. 345, 350, 
x 301. 

Consistory Court of, i. 8, 42-3, 
220-3. 

Cornhill, vi. 212, x. 387. 

Counters, The, ii. 41, lli. 325, 429, 
586, 590, 592-3, iv. 550, 596, 597, 
606-10, 612-19, Viii. 165, ix. 360; 
the Hole in, iv. 604; the Knight’s 
ward in, 604; the Master’s side, 
iii. 583, ix. 478; the two-penny 
ward, iii. 596, iv. 604. 

Cow lane, vi. 22, X. 179. 

Cripplegate, i. 135, iii. 430, ix. 418, 
ΧΙ. 2. 

Crooked lane, vii. 445, X. 565. 

Cuckold’s Haven, iv. 573, 575-7) 
585-6, ix. 664-5. 

Curriers’ Hall, ii. 300-1, vii. 438, 


x. 560. 

Curtain Theatre, The, i. 12, 18, 179, 
182, Xi. 575. 

Custom-House Quay, 1. 362, lii. 
346, vi. 166. 


Dagger tavern, The, v. 302, 397, vi. 
166, x. 60, 223. 

Deptford, iii. 314, 1x. 353, 664. 

Devil tavern, The (Devil and Saint 
Dunstan), i. 85-6, 104, vi. 282, 
vii. 636, x. 260, 272; the Apollo 
room in, vi. 322, 338, 355, Vill. 
654, 657, Xi. 295. 

Distaff lane, vii. 444, X. 565. 

Ditch, The City, 1x. 155. 

Dog tavern, The, i. 85-6, xi. 400, 


416. 
Dolittle lane, vi. 584, X. 359. 
Dowgate torrent, iii. 599, viii. 407, 
ix, 481, Xi. 155. 


Eastcheap, i. 122, il. 33, iv. 576, 1x. 
435, 666. 


London in Jonson’s day (cont.) 


Eltham, v. 258, viii. 62, X. 43, ΧΙ. 133. 

Exchange, The, i. 9, 358, ii. 172, 
iii. 323, 347, 359 376, 533, V- 174, 
228, 373, vi. 20, 187, 287, 297, 
viii. 206, ix. 372, X. II, 34-5, 262, 
265, 356. 

Fenchurch street, vii. 77, 83. 

Fetter lane, iii. 534, ix. 463. 

Finsbury, i. 276, 359, ill. 9, 12, 15, 
17, 19, 78, 80, 86-7, 89, vi. 139, 
212, ix. 378, 466, x. 240. 

Fish street, vi. 126, 128, vii. 440, x. 
562. 

Fleet bridge, i. 358, iii. 474, 1x. 437. 

Fleet ditch, viii. 84 ff., xi. 30. 

Fleet street, i. 359, iii. 327, Vv. 121, 
210, viii. 88, x. 387, Xi. 32. 

Fortune Theatre, The, i. 426 n, viii. 
209, xi. 80. 

Friday street, vii. 440, x. 562. 

Gardiner’s lane, vi. 344, X. 281. 

Glass-house, The, viii. 211, xi. 80. 

Globe Theatre, The, i. 67, 69, 373, 
ii. 32, 49, 261, 111. 604, iv. 252, 
viii, 208, ix. 424, X. 241, Xi. 79. 

Goldsmiths’ Row, vi. 223, X. 244. 

Goose Fair, iv. 249, 1X. 555. 

Graces (Gracechurch) street, vii. 
691, X. 667. 

Gravesend, iv. 586, ix. 668. 

Greenwich, vii. 568. 

Gresham College, viii. 252-3, xi. 
104. 

Hammersmith, i. 82 n, iii. 17, x1. 
385. ἢ 

Hampstead, i. 276, iii. 9, 12, 15, 63, 
66, 78. 

Hampton Court, correcting 
‘Whitehall’, ii. 265, ili. 605. 

Hartshorn lane, i. I n, Xi. 571. 

Heaven and Hell taverns (West- 
minster), v. 397, X. 112. 

Highgate, iii. 14, 19, 27; the Cock 
and Hen at, 15. 

Hockley i’ the Hole, iii. 545, ix. 467. 

Holborn, viii. 85, 89; Holborn Hill, 
vi. 45, x. 188, xi. 132. 

Holloway, iii. 28, ix. 285-6. 

Honey lane, vii. 445, X. 565. 

Hope Theatre, i. 69, li. 131, vi. 15, 
X. 174. 

Horn’s ordinary, iii. 538, ix. 464. 

Hospital, Christ’s, 111. 323, vi. 13, 
461, ix. 359, X. 322, 387; Christ 
Church, ix. 649. 

Houndsditch, i. 359, iii. 354, 1X. 375- 

Hoxton (Hogsden), i. 18, 359, iii. 
309, V. 404, Vi. 164. 
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Hyde Park, vi. 184, 282, vii. 521, 
vill. 165, X. 231. 

Inns of Court, The, i. 10, 12, 22-3, 
358, li. 257, iii. 421; Gray’s Inn, 
Inner and Middle Temple, i. 47, 
li, 291 n. 

Isle of Dogs, iv. 582. 

Islington, 1. 276 τ, iii. 9, 12, 78, 87, 
vii. 285 n, x. 500-1; Islington 
ponds, i. 359, iii. 305, ix. 348. 

Ivy lane, vii. 784, x. 701. 

Jewry, The Old, i. 359, iii. 308, 313, 


Ix. 349. 

Justice Hall (Old Bailey), vi. 262, 
Χ. 254. 

Kentish Town, i. 292, iii. 9, 29, 52, 
65, 71, 81, OI, vi. 164. 

Kilburn, iii. 9, 12, 18, 44. 

King street (Westminster), vi. 344, 
x. 281. 

King’s Bench prison, iv. 550. 

King’s Head tavern, vi. 555, x. 35 3. 

Kingston bridge, iii. 18. 

Lambeth, v. 313, x. 67; Ferry, vii. 
721, Χ. 675; Marsh, viii. 30, xi. 3. 

Lennox, Duke of. See Aubigny, 
Esmé Stuart. 

Lincoln’s Inn, vi. 180, 193, xi. 509, 


571. 

London Bridge, v. 179, 230, vi. 166, 
315, X. 14, 223, 270. 

Long lane, iii. 581 n, ix. 477. 

Lord Mayor’s Banqueting House, 
Vi. 252, X. 250. 

Lothbury, v. 315, vii. 610, x. 69, 
632. 

Love lane, vii. 441, x. 563. 

Ludgate prison, iii. 593; Ludgath- 
ians, 448, ix. 427. 

Marshalsea prison, The, i. 1 5, 218, 
xi. 572. 

Marylebone (Maribone), i. 292, iii, 
9, 21, 77. 

Medley’s ordinary, vi. 282, x. 260. 

Merchant Taylors’ Hall, The, vi. 
588, x. 360. 

Mermaid tavern, The, i. 49-51, 58, 
120, Vi. 20, 213, Viii. 65, 85, ix. 
227, X. 178, 241, Xi. 30. 

Mile-End, iii. 338, 374, ix. 368. 

Milk street, vii. 440, x. 563. 

Mill, The (Westminster), vi. 344, Χ. 
281. 

Mitre tavern, The, i. 2 57 0, 111. 560, 
575, Vi. 20, ix. 449. 

Moorfields, iii. 331, 372, iv. 529, ν. 
313, 404, Vi. 20, 22, viii. 202, ix. 
650, X. 67, 179, xi. 72. 


London in Jonson’s day (cont.) 


Moorgate, i. 359, iii. 313-14. 

Newgate market, vi. 27; prison, 
260, 262 (margin), 268 (margin). 

Newington Butts Theatre, i. 12. 

Old Bailey, The, i. 18. 

Paddington, iii. 32, 41, 76; the Red 
Lion at, 34, 41, 45, ix. 228. 

Pannier Alley, vi. 25, x. 181. 

Paris (Parish) Garden, i. 12-14, v. 
199, 200, 230, vii. 626, 634, viii. 
87, 209, X. 22, 642, xi. 366; 
‘Bears’ College’, iv. 318, vii. 610. 

Penny-rich street, vii. 445, x. 565. 

Petticoat lane, vi. 166, x. 222. 

Philpot lane, vii. 444, x. 564. 

Phoenix tavern, The, vi. 282, x. 
260. 

Pict-hatch, i. 369, iii. 309, 426, v. 
316, vi. 127, viii. 30, ix. 351. 

Pimlico, v. 390, vi. 20, x. 10g; 
Pimlico fort, vi. 218, viii. 21 3 Ks 
242, xi. 83. 

Pope’s Head alley, ii. 172, 175, vii. 
437, Vili. 206, xi. 77. 

Pudding lane, ii. 300, vii. 441, xX. 
563. 

Puddle wharf, vi. 121, 125, X. 210. 

Queen Hythe, vi. 330, x. 275. 

Ram alley, vi. 313, 322, x. 269. 

Ratcliffe, v. 227, 387, 398, x. 34. 

Roehampton Gate, viii. 2 523 
Chapel, xi. 97. 

Rose Theatre, i. 12. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, x. 194. 

St. Clement Danes, vii. 636, x. 8, 


643. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate, vi. 252. 

St. James’s Palace, vii. 568. 

St. John’s Wood, iii. 30, 34, Vi. 589. 

St. Katherine’s, iv. 578, vi. 166, 331, 
531, vii. 625, 629, 631, 633, 635, 
ix. 667, x. 222, 276, 348, 641; 
the Hospital, v. 394, x. 111. 

St. Magnus by London Bridge, xi. 


574- 

St. Pancras (Pancrace, Pancridge), 
1. 285, 292, iii. 9, 11, I2, 30, 36, 
41, 46, 50-1, 61-2, 65, 71, 73, 
75-6, ix. 275. 

St. Paul’s, i. το, 358, ii. 177, iii. 302, 
426, 455, 492-3, 495, 497-514, 
582, ν. 179, 298, vi. 287, 297, vii. 
662, ix. 444-6, 451, 459, X. 14, 
262, 265, 657; Duke Humphrey’s 
Walk in, vi. 340, x. 280. 

St. Paul’s School, i. 26, ii. 322 n. 

St. Paul’s Steeple, vi. 166, viii. 211, 
Χ. 222, xi. 80. 
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St. Sepulchre’s church and parish, 
v. 238, vi. 268, viii. 89, x. 39. 

St. Thomas a Waterings, vi. 412, 
X. 303. 

Scalding alley, vii. 444, x. 564. 

Seacoal lane, v. 354, X. 97. 

Shadwell, vi. 531. 

Shoreditch, i. 18, 219, 359, iii. 51, 
376, vi. 166, ix. 293, 384, x. 222, 
328, xi. 575. 

Silver street, v. 225, vi. 343, x. 280. 

Six Clerks’ Office, The, viii. 210, xi. 
80. 

Smithfield, ii. 133-4, 255, ili. 15, 
V. 121, vi. 13, 57, 63, 83, viii. 578, 
xi. 227; coachmakers in, vi. 52, 
x. 193; Pie Corner in, v. 296, vi. 
35, Χ. 55, 184; Ruffians’ Hall in, 
iv. 525, ΙΧ. 648. 

Smock alley, vi. 166, x. 222. 

Somerset House, ii. 91. 

Spicery, The, vii. 442, x. 564. 

Spittle, The, iii. 309, iv. 615, ix. 
350-I, X. 345, ΧΙ. 72. 

Star Chamber, The, vi. 486, 488, 
550, ix. 428. 

Star tavern, The, iii. 366, ix. 381. 

Stews, The, viii. 209, xi. 79. 

Strand, The, v. 174-5, 225, vi. 166, 
vii. 106, 778, viii. 155, X. 11. 

Stratford-atte-Bow, viii. 81, xi. 28. 

Streights, The, vi. 57, viii. 155, x. 
195. 

Sun tavern, The, i. 85, xi. 416. 

Surgeons’ Hall, viii. 179, xi. 62. 

Swan tavern, The, i. 180, vi. 126, x. 
211. 

Swan Theatre, The, i. 12. 

Temple Bar, vii. 77, 95, X. 386-7. 

Temple Church, v. 331, 333, Χ. 85. 

Thames street, 111. 346, ix. 371. 

Theatre, The, i. 12. 

Threadneedle street, vi. 588, vii. 
445, X. 565. 

Three Cranes tavern in the Vintry, 
ν. 195, Vi. 20, 166, vii. 636, ix. 643. 

Three Tuns tavern (‘Triple Tun’), 
i. 85, 112, Xi. 416. 

Totnam (Tottenham), vi. 25, 164, x. 
180. 

Totten Court, i. 285, 292, ili. 9, 
II-13, 70, 78-9, 88-9. 

Tower, The, i. 358, ii. 49 n, ΟἹ, 11]. 
381, v. 46, vili. 249, 1x. 385-6, 
521. 

Tower wharf, iii. 537, Vv. 170. 

Trig-stairs, vi. 121, 126, Χ. 210. 

Tripoly tavern, ix. 276. 


London in Jonson’s day (cont.) 
Turnbull (Turnmill) street, iii. 376, 
vi. 12, 46, 105, ix. 384, Χ. 172. 
Tuttle (Tothill) fields, vi. 344, x. 

281; street, i. 214. 

Tyburn, iii. 41, iv. 615, vi. 168, 252, 
262, 412, ix. 654, X. 303. 

Verge, The (of Court), iii. 540, iv. 
104, Vii. 379, ix. 466. 

Wall, London, iii. 373. 

Waltham Forest, vi. 589, x. 360. 

Walthamstow, i. 224-7. 

Wapping, iv. 580, 592, vil. 636, 1x. 
667. 

Water-work, The, v. 316, 355, X. 70, 
97. 

Westminster, i. 2, 103, 113 n, 242, 
li. 177, v. 226, vi. 344, X1. 571; 
Jonson’s house in, i. 98n, 103, 
113 N, 115, 179, Xi. 576. 

Westminster Abbey, x. 208; the 
Sanctuaries, vi. 281, 344. Jon- 
son’s grave in, i. 115, 117, 180. 

Westminster, Dean and Chapter of, 
1. 95, 114 Π, 115, 244-5, 249. 

Westminster Hall (The Hall), v. 
230, vi. 166, vili. 576, x. 199, 349, 
xi. 119, 572. 

Westminster School, i. 3, 4, 178, 
245, 11. 445, V1. 303, 344-5, 509, 
X. 267, 281-2. 

Whitechapel, i. 359, iii. 376, vi. 166, 
ix. 384, X. 222. 

Whitefriars, ii. 69, iv. 612, v. 96, 
163, viii. 30, ix. 208. 

Whitehall, i. 69, 96-7, 211, 401, ii. 
261, 278, 295, 302 ἢ, 317, 320-1, 
326, viii. 138, 210; Banqueting 
House, ii. 326, v. 200, x. 448, 
455, 405, 482, 494, 513, 519, 531, 
548, 552, 577: 636, 649, 650, 66ο- 
I, xi. 80, 154; wine cellar, viii. 
220-4, ΧΙ. 86-7. 

Windmill tavern, The, iii. 309, 345, 


ix. 350. 

Woodyard, The, iii. 573, vii. 379, 
1X. 473, 535- 

Woolsack tavern, The, v. 397, Vi. 
166, xX. 112. 


Woolstaple, The Long and the 
Round, vi. 344, x. 281. 
Woolwich, whale at, ii. 49 n, ν. 47, 
ix. 700. 
London, the cries of, viii. 58, xi. 18. 
London (puppet-play), iii. 434, ix. 
420. 
London Prodigal, The, ii. 180-1, x. 
258-9. 
Loneus, Pastorals, vii. 20, x. 363, 371. 
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Louts the Eleventh, King of France, 
viii. 604, ΧΙ. 253. 

Louis the Thirteenth, King of 
France, viii. 240, Xi. 93. 

Lowin, John, ix. 261, x. 113; acted 
in Sej., iv. 472; in Volp., v. 137, 
ix. 196; in Alch., v. 408, ix. 225. 

LowNngEs, Matthew, publisher of 
Poet., iv. 187-8, 195. 

Lucan, i. 130, 134, 149, 152, 155-6, 
168, 252; quoted, vi. 108, vii. 100, 
169 ἢ, 210 Ὦ, 211, 274, 284, 286, 
289, 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 298, ix. 
602, 607, 609, 614, 619, 628, x. 126— 
7, 137, 145-6, 160, 207, 503-4, ΧΙ. 
65. A speech out of, Vili. 422, ΧΙ. 
164. 

Lucian, Jonson’s use of: Adversus 
Indoctos, ix. 581; De Saltatione, x. 
464; Demonax, 1x. 434, Xi. 246; 
Dialogi Decorum, vii. 252 τι, 2550, 
344 τι, 6870, 1x. 492-3, x. 488-9; 
Dialogt Mortuorum, 11. 51-3, ΙΧ. 
694-5, 697; Encomium Demos- 
thenis, iv. 54, ix. 495-6, xi. 42-3; 
Gallus, ix. 692-4, 697; Hermotimus, 
ix. 529, x. 382; Icaromenippus, x. 
602; Lexiphanes, i. 440 τι, 1X. 503, 
577-80; Rhet. Praec., vii. 1700; 
Timon, X. 537; Vera Historia, 602; 
Vitarum Auctio, ix. 692. Jonson’s 
copy of, i. 266. Misanthropos and 
the play of Timon, ix. 483. 

LUCRETIUS, his style, i. 255, Vili. 622; 
quoted, 635, vii. 228n, xi. 282; 
Jonson’s copy of, i. 255-7, 266. 

Lucy, George, on Alch., xi. 324. 

LULLy, Raymond (alchemist), ν. 53, 
Vili. 410, ix. 706, x. 86, 549. 

Lusty Juventus, vi. 165, X. 221. 

LypGaTE, John, a character in 
G.A.R., vii. 425, X. 558; Falls of 
Princes, viii. 456, 458, 532, 535, 
536, 538, 542, 543, 545. 547, 548, 
549, 550, 553, Xi. 201-8. 

Ly.y, John, Endimion, i. 297, 403-4; 
Euphues, iii. 594, ix. 480; Gallathea, 
li. 94, 221; Midas, i. 298; Mother 
Bombie, i. 300. Lyly and Guarini, 
11. 221. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, Lord, 
his prologue for E.M.I., ix. 183. 


Maas, P., ix. 107, x. 563, 644, 649 n. 
Manse, James, The Rogue... by 
Matheo Aleman, i. 260, 264; Jon- 
son’s poem on, viii. 380, xi. 140. 
Macauray, 6. C., x. 293-5. 
MACHAON, vi. 588, xX. 360. 


MacHIAVELLI, N., Belphegor, ii. 154; 
Il Principe, viii. 599, X. 296, Xi. 
248-50. Misquoted, v. 90, ix. 722. 

McKeErrow, Ronald Β., 1. τό ἢ, 1x. 
614; Printers’ and Publishers’ 
Devices, iii. 96, Vi. 4, 147 τ. 

Macreapy, W. C., produced £.M.I., 
ix. 180-1. 

Macrosius, In Somnium Sctipionis, 
Vii. 193, 214, 216, 221, X. 425, 464-5. 

Mappen, D. H., Diary of Master 
Silence, x. 352. 

MAECENAS, iv. 187, 233, vi. 489, x 
330. 

MAGELLAN, Vi. 137. 

Malleus Maleficarum, i. 252, vii. 283 n, 
285 n, 291 n, 2920. 

Ma ttiory, H. S., editor of Poet., iv. 
196, ix. 534. 

Matong, Edmond, Variorum Shake- 
speare,i. 2390, li. 189n, 191 N, 32In, 
ili. 3, ix. 146, 149, ΧΙ. 575. 

MANNING, O., and Bray, W., History 
of Surrey, ii. 368 n. 

ManninGHam, John, Diary, 1. 30, 
31 0, ii. 3, xi. 576. 

MANNINGTON, G., iv. 613-15, ix. 
676-7. 

MANSFIELD, Ernest, Count of, viii. 
219, xi. 86. 

‘Marforio’, i. 144, 170, ii. 345. 

Maria, the Infanta of Spain, vii. 544, 
577, X. 621. 

Marius, Hadrianus, his gift of a book 
to Jonson, i. 260, 270. 

MarkuaM, Gervase, i. 137, 160, 251, 
1X. 347, X. 193-4, 196, 204, 206. 
MarLowE, Christopher, i. 178 n, 339, 
356, ii. 294, 397, Vili. 391, X. 382, 
ΧΙ. 145; Doctor Faustus, i. το, 280 n, 
281 n, li. 154, 157, 237, iii. 74, ix. 
301, 304; Elegies of Ovid, i. 431, 
iv. 207-8, ix. 538-40; Hero and 
Leander, i. 420, iii. 249, 365, vi. 120, 
ix. 380, x. 210; Tamburlaine, i. 10, 
li. 450, ili. 239, iv. 539, viii. 587, 

ix. 338, 653, xi. 238. 

Marlowe Dramatic Society (Cam- 
bridge), produced Volp., ix. 204-5; 
S.W., ix. 220; W. Poel’s criticism 
of, 220-1; produced Alch., 237, and 
B.F., 250. 

Marmion, S., i. 86n, xi. 298, 361; 
poem to Jonson, xi. 463-5, 560. 
Marriage customs, English, ii. 405, ix. 
279-81, X. 329, 706-9; Roman, x. 

467-8. 

Marston, John, Jonson’s relations 

with, i. 24-7, 131, 136, 138, 140, 
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Marston, John (cont.) 
159, 163, x. 340; his verses on Sej., 
1. 36n, iv. 329, xi. 315-16; dedi- 
cates The Malcontent to Jonson, 
xi. 373; criticizes Jonson, ix. 408- 
Io, Xi. 373-4. Attacked in The 
Whipping of the Satyre, i. 29; not 
attacked in E.M.O., 382; nor por- 
trayed in C.R., 406-10. Crispinus 
in Poet., i. 423-6, 438-40, ii. 440, 
ix. 535; Jonson’s parody of, iv. 
306, 312-14, ix. 298, 449-50, 574-6, 
578-9. Antonio's Revenge, ix. 575, 
675. The Dutch Curtezan, ix. 305, 
x. 208. Eastward Ho, i. 140, 164-5, 
190-3, iv. 489, 499-500, 505, 506, 
ix. 636-46, 650, 660, 664. Histrio- 
mastizx, 1. 24-5, 373, 382. Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment, i. 25, 407. 
Poem in Love’s Martyr, i. 434, xi. 
40-1. The Malcontent, i. 192, iv. 
489. Parasitaster, i. 192, ii. 180, xi. 
373. Satires, i. 29, 378, 382, ix. 593. 
Sophonisba, i. 192, xi. 374. What 
You Will, i. 27, 407, ix. 408-10, 643, 
664. Parodies Hamlet, ii. 40, ix. 
641; and Richard III, 643, 664. 
Jonson’s copy of Tragedies and 
Comedies, i. 264. 

MarrIAl, his epigrams, i. 23, 26, 131, 
132, 135, 136, 137, 166, 170, 176, 
196, 375, li. 340, 342-57, 362, 379- 
80; Jonson’s copy of, i. 253-4, 266; 
gives a copy of Farnaby’s edition, 
215-16. Epigram on, viii. 38; 
translations from, viii. 294-5. 
Cited, iv. 202 n, 317, vi. 544, vii. 81, 
83, 92 0, 95, 96, 99, 111-12, 285 n, 
450-1, 679-81, ix. 486, 513, 534, 
563, 581, 583, 720, X. 133, 153, 181, 
193, 238, 351, 370, 391, 402, 499, 
654, 667, xi. 6, 8, 9, 15, 20-1, 25, 26, 
27, 34-5, 50, 75, 98-9, 296. 

Martin, Sir Richard, i. 22n, 49n; 
Poet., dedicated to, 30, iv. 201, ix. 
534. 

ΠΤ ΤΟΝ; Thomas, acted in Poet., iv. 
325, 1x. 261. 

Mary, Queen of England, i. 2, 139, 
148, 166, 280 0, ix. 270. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, i. 59, 82, 137, 
I61, 166, 208-9, ii. 262. 

MASEFIELD, John, his prologue to 
Volp., ix. 200. τῷ 

MASSINGER, Philip, i. 73, 199, il. 57, 
ix. 285, 289, 417, X. 527; his hand 
in The Bloody Brother, x. 292-3. 

Masson, David, i. 78n, 206, 207— 
8. 
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Masuccio, Il Novellino, and E.H. 
ix. 643, 659-60, 664. 

MaTTHEW, Sir Tobie, i. 18 ἢ, 204, 331. 

MAUNSELL, Sir Lewis (masquer), vii. 
238 1, X. 435. 

MAUNSELL, Sir Robert (tilter), vii. 
238 n, X. 435. 

Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
viii. 214, xi. 83. 

MaximiLian, Duke of Bavaria, vi. 
337, X. 279. 

May, Thomas, Lucan’s Pharsalia. 
Jonson’s poem on, viii. 395, xi. 
147; translation of Argents, i. 75 τι. 
Elegy on Jonson, xi. 443. 

Mayne, Jasper, elegy on Jonson, i. 
430, 500, 113, 116, 186, li. 409, 
ΙΧ, 404, xi. 451-4. The City Match, 
xX. 3. 

MeEap, Joseph (letter-writer), i. 87 τι, 
90 π. 

MEADE, Robert, elegy on Jonson, xi. 
471. 

Mec of Westminster, Long, vii. 721, 
x. 674. 

MEIGHEN, Richard (bookseller), pub- 
lished B.F., D. is A., S. of N., ii. 
131 0, Vi. 4, 145, 148, ix. 95, ΤΟΙ. 

MELLIN de Saint-Gelais, ii. 395. 

MENANDER, Jonson’s likeness to, i. 
97 0, Xi. 337; and the Old Comedy, 
1. 376; cited, xi. 214. 

MeErRcAT, John (grammarian), ii. 419. 

Mercurius Anti-Britannicus, ii. 175. 

Mercurius Britannicus, x. 265. 

MEREDITH, George, i. 370, ii. 364; and 
the Comic Spirit, 83. 

MERES, Francis, Palladis Tamia, i. 
17, 283, 305-6, 331, 434, ii. 240-1. 

Merlin, ii. 284, vii. 326-36, viii. 206, 
ΣΧ. 515, Xi. 76. 

Mermaid Society, The, produced 
S.W., ix. 219; and Hadd. M., x. 
483. 

Merry Devil of Edmonton, The, ii. 154, 
vi. 163, 303, X. 219. 

Metoposcopy, v. 310-II, x. 65. 

Micanza, F., on Bacon, xi. 244. 

Middlesex clown, iii. 17, ix. 280. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas, Jonson’s opin- 
ion of, i. 73, 137, 160, xi. 235. City 
Chronologer, i. 93, 240-1. Blurt 
Master Constable, i. 297, ix. 286, 
x. 177. A Game at Chess, i. 160, 11. 
325, x, 278, 601. Inner Temple 
Masque, xi. 235. More Dissemblers 
beside Women, vii. 677. The Widow, 
11. 195 0, x. 338-40. The Witch, ix. 
287. 
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MIGNAULT, Claude, on Alciati, xi. 
222-4. 

Mitpmay, Sir Walter, i. 218. 

MILLAR (city captain), viii. 214, xi. 


Me Richard (creditor), xi. 585. 

Mitton, John, Accidence Commenced 
Grammar, ii. 417. Comus, i. 108, 
320, il. 250, 274, 332; indebtedness 
of Comus to P.R.V., ii. 307-9, x. 
574-5. Elegy on Lady Jane Paw- 
lett, i. 111, xi. 103. Jl Penseroso, 
i. 320, 1]. 145. Lycidas, i. 117, ii. 
281, 325, 338, 383. Paradise Lost, 
xi. 29. Sonnets, ii. 363. 

MINSHEU, John, Jonson’s opinion of, 
1. 133, 154, 172. 

Minturno, A. S., De Poeta, ix. 683, 
xi. 145. 

ΜΊΒΑΝΡΟΙΑ, Pico della, and Jonson’s 
Platonism, x. 421, 423-4. 

Mirror for Magistrates, The, ii. 24, vi. 


17. 

Mirror of Knighthood, The, iv. 94, 
x. 60. 

Mouizre, J.-B., comparison with 
Jonson, i. 125, 126, 307, xi. 561-4; 
treatment of the miser-type, i. 321- 
2; comedy and farce, ii. 82-4. Le 
Malade Imaginaive, ii. 83. Le 
Misanthrope, i. 389, ii. 83, 145. 
Tartuffe, i. 351. 

Moun, Nicolo (Venetian ambassa- 
dor), i. 203, X. 446-7, 465. 

‘Monsieur’. See Alengon, Francis, 
Duke of. 

Monson, Sir Thomas (tilter), i. 254, 
vii. 238 n, x. 436. 

Montacu, Henry, Baron (Lord 
Treasurer), vii. 551, 584, x. 624. 

MontaiGneE, Michel de, v. 73, viii. 
586, ix. 715-16. 

MoNnTEAGLE (Mounteagle), William 
Parker, Baron, i. 41, vii. 238 ἢ, x. 
436; epigram to, viii. 46, xi. 11. 

MontTGomErY, Philip Herbert, Earl 
of (afterwards Pembroke and 
Montgomery), vii. 213 n, 261, 498, 
502, X. 436, 482, 575, 577, 591, 680; 
letter of Jonson to, i. 199. 

MONTGOMERY, Susan, Countess of 
(née de Vere), vii. 178, 191, 218 n, 
317; epigram to, viii. 67, xi. 22. 

Morg, John (letter-writer), ii. 286 ἢ. 

ΜΟΒΕ, Sir Thomas. . Epigrvammata, ix. 
370. History of Richard the Third, 
viii. 531-6, 540-1, 546-53, xi. 201, 
242. Utopia, viii. 591, ix. 643, 663. 
Works, ix. 267. 
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More, Sir Thomas (play), i. 355, X. 
168-9. 

MoreGan, Meredith, masque warrants. 
to, X. 531-2, 541-2. 

Morison, Sir Henry, ode on his death, 
i. 109, ii. 381, 398, 404, 406, viii. 
242, Xi. 95, 401-2. 

Morey, Caleb (grammarian), xi. 
359-60. 

Morey, George (Bishop of Win-' 
chester), i. 5 ἢ, 115, 181, 184. 

Morey, Henry, Memoirs of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, x. 167. 

Morris dancing, iii. 460—1, vii. 589, ix. 
432-3, X. 625. 

Morsius (Moors), Joachim, inscrip- 
tion in his album, viii. 664, xi. 302. 

Morton, Thomas, New English 
Caanan, Xi. 29. 

Moryson, Fynes, i. 75-6. 

Moscuus, his idyll of ‘runaway 
Cupid’, ii. 276; quoted, x. 487-8. 
MosELeEy, Humphrey (bookseller), ii. 
213n; his copyright of D. is A., 
vi. 146, 148, ix. 101-3; his copy- 
right of M.L., vi. 501; acquired 
copyright of the ‘third volume’ of 
Jonson, vii. 3, ix. 101-3. Also x. 

338-40. 

Mountebanks, Italian, v. 49-57, ix. 
702-4. 

MountTFORDE, Thomas (prebendary), — 
1.2217 221. 

Mountjoy, Charles, Lord, xi. 127. 

Mucedorus, i. 291, 296-8, 300, ix. 292. 

Mutcaster, Richard. Elementarie, 
used by Jonson, ii. 418-26, 431, 
434-5, Vill. 455, xi. 165-6, 168-74, 
176-81, 183-6, 188, 190, 196. 

Munpay, Anthony, satirized in C. is 
A., i. 20, 305-7, ix. 166-7, 308-9. 
Downfall and Death of Robert Earl 
of Huntingdon, ii. 224. John a Kent 
and John a Cumber, i. 296. The 
Two Italian Gentlemen, i. 352. 

Monpy, Francis, his copy of Sej., iv. 


332. 

Murat, B. L. de, on Jonson, xi. 
561-2. 

Moretus, M. A., i. 253. 

Murray, Sir David (keeper of Prince 
Henry’s privy purse), x. 509, 521. 

Murray, Sir James, and E.H., i. 38, 
140, 164, 191, iv. 499, ix. 667. 

Musset, A. de, ii. 198, 359. 


Nasses, Thomas, i. 113, ix. 267. 
Naevius, epitaph of, viii. 641, xi. 
286. 


Index 


NaPIER, John, his invention of 
logarithms, li. 207, x. 346. 

NasHE, Thomas, i. 11, 122, 340, 389 n. 
Isle of Dogs, i. 15-16, 217-18, 283, 
xi. 573. Christ’s Tears, ii. 82n. 
Have with you to Saffron-Walden, 
i. 177. Lenten Stuffe, mentions Ὁ. is 
A., 160, 306, ix. 166. 

NELHAM, Edmund, setting of ‘Buzz, 
quoth the bluefly’, xi. 607. 

Nevit, Sir Henry, epigram to, viii. 
70, Xi. 24. 

NEvILL, Lady Mary (masquer), vii. 
IQI, X. 443. 

Nevill family, the old, viii. 214, xi. 84. 

NEWCASTLE, Margaret Cavendish, 
Countess (afterwards Duchess) of, 
i. 101, ii. 332-3, X. 47; on Jonson, 
xi. 510-11. 

NEwcasTLez, William Cavendish, Earl 
of (afterwards Duke), i. 109-10, 
181; epigrams to, viii. 228, 232-3, 
X. 303, xi. 89, 90; letters to, i. 98 n, 
99, 210-14, 241 π, Vi. 3, 5, 145. 
Entertainments for, i. I0o-1, ii. 
332-4; at Bolsover, viii. 805-14, x. 
709-10; at Welbeck, viii. 787-803, 
x. 703-9. On Jonson, xi. 489. 

Newes from Europe, 1624, X. 274. 

NeEwpiGatE, B. H., editor of Poems, 
viii. 7, 18, xi. 41, 298. 

Newmarket, iii. 545, ix. 466-7. 

Newport, Anne Blount, Countess of 
(masquer), vil. 761, X. 443. 

Newport, Mountjoy Blount, Earl of 
(masquer), vii. 743, X. 436. 

Newton, Adam, i. 232, 233, 235- 

Newspapers, satire on early, vi. 327-- 
35, 337-8, x. 256-7, 264-5, 273-9. 

Nicuoras, Harry (Henrick Niclaes, 
sectary), v. 405, Vili. 87, x. 115. 

Nicuors, John, Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, ii. 255, 2560, 2570, 
260n. Progresses of King James, 
ii. 271 n, 2740, 328n, ix. 158, xi. 
586 n. 

NicHOLsoN, Brinsley, i. 34 0, 332, ix. 
156. 

Nicott, Allardyce, Stuart Masques, x. 
404, 413-19, 524-5; Restoration 
Drama, ix. 248 n. 

Niniveh (puppet-play), iii. 434, 474, 
vi. 112, Viii. 376, ix. 419-20, x. 208. 

NisBET, James (baillie of Edinburgh), 
i, 207. 

Nise’, Sir William (Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh), i. 207, 234. 

ΝΟΒΙΕ, T. C., Memorials of Old 
Temple Bar, i. 235. 
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NoMENTACK (Virginian chief), v. 144, 
251, X. 41-2. 

NorveEn, John, Speculum Britanniae, 
x. 398. 

Norris, Francis, Lord (tilter), x. 436, 
538. 

Nort, Dudley, Baron (tilter), x. 436, 
604. 

NorTHAMPTON, Henry Howard, Earl 
of, Jonson’s enemy, i. 37, 141, 166, 
193, ii. 4, iv. 329, ix. 587. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Henry Percy, 
Earl of, i. 144, 171. 

Norton, John, junior, printed Love’s 
Triumph, vii. 732-3. 

Norton, Thomas, Ovations of Ar- 
sanes, Vili. 529, 531, 534, 536, 538, 
541, 543, 545-8, Xi. 203. 

Norwich, The city of (puppet-play), 
vili, 376, xi. 133. 

NottincHam, Charles Howard, Earl 
of, i. 218, vii. 238, Χ. 437, 517; 
Admiral against the Armada, vii. 
332. 

‘Now o now I must depart’, iv. 562, 
ix. 662. 

Nove, Sir William (attorney-general), 
i. 185, 187, viii. 447. 

Noves, R. G., Ben Jonson on the 
English Stage, 1600-1776, ix. 171 0, 
1750, 1770, 197-8, 201 nN, 21510, 
229, 231, 249. 


Oaths, 11. 203, iii. 208, 242, 317, 343, 
357-8, iv. 66, ix. 355. Roman, iv. 
336-7, 433, V- 461, 464, 1x. 624, x. 


133. 

Ode, The, ii. 394-ἄ406. 

OciLBy, John (masquer), x. 437, 612. 

Ocie, Katherine Lady, epitaph of, 
viii. 399, xi. 150. 

OKEs, John, printed the 1zmo Poems 
of 1640, Vii. 541, 552-3, Vili. 3, 5-6, 
ix. 123-4. 

Oxes, Nicholas, printed the znd 
quarto of Cat., v. 415-16; and Μ΄. 
of Q., vii. 268, 272-3, ix. 9. 

Old Vic Company, produced the 
Alch., ix. 238. 

OLpHaAM, John, x. 123-4; poem on 
Jonson, xi. 538-45. 

OLpisworTH, Nicholas, poems to 
Jonson, xi. 396-8. Also i. 113 n, 
210. 

Otpys, William, i. 5 n, 165, 183. 

OLIVARES, Conde, vi. 474, X. 326. 

ORANGE, Maurice Nassau, Prince of, 
viii. 214, xi. 83. 

Ordinaries, iii. 514, iv. 526, ix. 454. 
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ORPHEUS, a character in M.A., vii. 
639, x. 644. Also vii. 171 n, 172 n, 
175 0, 100 ἢ, 257 Nn, 6460, 725. 

Ospatston, Lambert, i. 244-5. 

Ostend, siege of, v. 220, x. 31. 

OsTLER, William, ix. 261; acted in 
Poet., iv. 325; in Alch., v. 408, 550. 
Also x. 209. 

OVERALL, John (Dean of St. Paul’s), 
i. 223. 

OvERBURY, Sir Thomas, Jonson’s 
relations with, i. 54, 137, 138, 161; 
Jonson’s epigram to, 161, ii. 366, 
vill. 73, Xi. 25; ‘Mogibell’ in The 
May Lord, i.143. Characters, ii. 207; 
The Wife, i. 54, 138, 163, xi. 139. 

Ovip, his story of Narcissus and 
C.R., i. 399; a character in Poet., 
29, 417-19, 428-31, 436, 438, 440, 
ii. 74, 207. Also 1. 252, ii. 204. A 
translation from, iv. 207-8; cited, 
iii. 53, iv. 321, v. 84, 207, 304, vi. 
49, 452, 455, Vii. 86, 88, 92 n, 95-6, 
IoIn, 102n, 103n, 106, 167-8, 
170, 174n, 182n, 21In, 215n, 
216n, 2170, 219n, 250n, 285n, 
291 nN, 292 ἢ, 294, 295, 299, 641 n, 
Vili. 637, ix. 294, 366, 527, 540, 544— 
5, X. 7, 8, 28-32, 35-6, 46, 133-4, 
146, 192, 321, 531, 559, 686-7, xi. 
61, 70-1, 274, 283. 

Owen, John (epigrammatist), i. 138, 
154, 163, ii. 345 0, 351. 

Ow Grass (Howl-glass). See Ulen- 
spiegle. 

Oxford, Jonson at, i. 56, 83-4, 234-5. 

Oxford and Cambridge, universities 
of, dedication of Volp. to, v. 16-21, 
ix. 682. Also ix. 196. 

OxForRD, Diana Cecil, Countess of 
(masquer), vii. 761, x. 443. 

OxForpD, Henry de Vere, Earl of, i. 
260, 266. 

OxForD, Robert Harley, Earl of, vii. 
54- 


PACHECO DE NARVAEzZ, Luis (fencer), 
vi. 433, X. 311. 

Paggington’s Pound (dance-tune), vi. 
74, X. 199. 

Patissy, Bernard, his alchemic ex- 
periments, ii. 91. 

PALMER, Humphrey (masquer), x. 598, 
607, 637. 

PaLMER, Roger (masquer), vii. 503, 
X. 437, 576, 577. 

PatmeER, Thomas, The Sprite of Trees 
and Herbs, Jonson’s poem on, viii. 
361, ΧΙ. 124-5. 


Palmerin of England, iv. 598, viii. 
203, ix. 672, ΧΙ. 74. 

Palmerins, The, viii. 203, xi. 74. 

Palmistry, v. 310-11, 366-7, vii. 574— 
88, 592-5, Χ. 621. 

PALSGRAVE, John, Acolastus, ii. 32. 

Paman, Clement, on Jonson, xi. 481-5. 

Pancridge, Earldom of, iii. 51, vi. 188, 
ix. 293, Xi. 155. 

Pandectae Triumphales, with Jon- 
son’s notes, xi. 594-6. 

Pantagruel (Rabelais adaptations or 
derivatives), vi. 422, ix. 362, x. 307. 

Panton, Edward (City captain), viii. 
214, xi. 82. 

PANVINIUS, Onuphrius, i. 252. 

ῬΑΒΑΒΟΒΟΟ, Girolamo, i. 131, 
156, 11. 95. 

PaRACELsus (Bombastes of Hohen- 
heim, alchemist), i. 253, ii. 92-3, 
295, V- 53, 329, Vil. 283 n, 292n, 
293 0, 410, viii. 86, ix. 706-7, x. 47, 
84, 551. 2 

Parasites, v. 66-7, ix. 711-12, viii. 
612-13. 

Paris, Jonson in, i. 64-9, ii. 142, xi. 
581-2. , 

Paris fashions, iii. 468. 

PaRRoT (informer), viii. 65, xi. 21, 
573-4- 

Parrot, Henry (epigrammatist), viii. 
50, X1. 13, 379. 

Parrott, T. M., edited E.H., iv. 507, 
ix. 636-7, 640, 643 n. 

PaRTENIO, Bernardino, i. 2 54. 

PASFIELD, Zacharias, i. 221, 223. 

“Pasquil’, assumed name of Satirists 
at Rome, i. 144, 170, ii. 345. 
Breton’s Pasquils, viii. 206, xi. 77. 

Pastoral, mirth in a, i. 143, Vil. 9, το, 
Χ. 365. 

PATERCULUS, Velleius, quoted, ix. 
600, 608, xi. 214. 

Patricius, F., De Regis Institutione, 
quoted, xi. 245. 

PatTErRsoN, R. F., editor of the Con- 
versations, i. 130-1, 149n, 150 ἢ, 
176. 

Pautina, Lollia, ii. 58, v. 83, ix. 719. 

PAUSANIAS, Vii. 970, 181n, 255n, 
257 0, 693 n. 

Pavy, Solomon, ix. 261, xi. 27; acted 
in C.R., iv. 184, ix. 180, 491; in 
Poet., iv. 325; epitaph on, i. 20, ii. 
341, 379, viii. 77. 

PAWLET. See Winchester. 

PAYNE, B. Iden, produced E.M.I., 
ix. 185. 

Payne, Robert, i. 212-1 3. 


135, 
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PEACHAM, Henry, i. 60 n. 

Peak of Derbyshire, The, vi. 172, 487, 
Vii. 569, 573, 601, 795, Vili. 416-17, 
X. 617, 705, Xi. 162. 

PEAKE, William (engraver), iii, p. ix. 

Peck, W. H., editor of M.L., ii. 204, 
Vi. 504. 

PEELE and the Induction, i. 389n; 
Arvaignment of Paris, ii. 221; 
Hyren, iv. 539, ix. 653. 

PEERSON, Martin, Private Music, x. 
398-9, xi. 607. 

PEMBROKE, Mary Sidney, Countess 
of, i. 138; epitaph by William 
Browne, viii. 433-4. 

PEMBROKE, William Herbert, Earl of, 
portrait, vili, frontispiece and p. x. 
Jonson’s relations with, i. 55, 106, 
141--2, 200, 250, ll. 389, xi. 38, 434; 
procures Jonson an honorary degree 
at Oxford, i. 83, 234-5; letter of 
Jonson to, 199, 200. Cat. dedicated 
to him, v. 411, 431, x. 121; Ep. 
dedicated to him, viii. 25-6, xi. I; 
epigram to, viii. 66. Lord Chamber- 
lain, vii. 551, 587-8, x. 625. Mas- 
quer and tilter, vii. 261, 743, X. 437, 
482. 

PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY, Philip, 
Earl of. See MoNTGOMERY. 
Pern (Penn), William, ix. 261; 

in S.W., v. 272. 

PENNIMAN, J. H., editor of Poet., iv. 
196, ix. 399-401, 534, The War of 
the Theatres, i. 25 0, 131, 140 ἢ, 165, 
351 0, ΙΧ. 401. 

Penshurst, i. 55, 57, ii. 369, viii. 93; 
Barbara Gamage’s bower, 94; 
Ashore and Sidney’s copse, 2b., xi. 
33-5. 

Pepys, Samuel, i. 
Alch., ix. 228-9; B.F., ii. 
245-8; Cat., 241-2; S.W., 
Ix. 210-12. 

Percy, Sir Jocelyn, i. 148, 171, 173. 

PERSIUS, i. 52, 136, 216; quoted, 434, 
ii. 440, iv. 351, vi. I10, vil. 92 n, 
Vili. 634, ix. 584, 593, 622, 624, x 
207, 308, 559, 587-8, xi. 95, 158, 
281, 284-5. Also viii. 381, ix. 518, 
ΧΙ. 135. 

Pervigilium Veneris, quoted, x. 568. 

Peter, Lady Katherine (masquer), 
vii. I9I, X. 443. 

Petition of Right, The, vi. 553, Χ. 353. 

PETRARCH, Francesco, Drummond 
on, i. 79; Jonson on, 79, 133-4, 11. 
95 0, 392; borrowings from, v. 73- 
4, ix. 716; Laura, viii. 181. 


acted 


I05 Π, 260; sees 
132, ix. 
li. 79 n, 


PETRONIUS ARBITER, i. 136; his 
Sativicon and Volp., 43, ii. 51-3, 
60; quoted, vii. 289 n, 294, viii. 637, 
ix. 518, 720-I, X. 127, 129, 131; 
spurious epigram of, i. 134, 156, 
Viii. 294, Xi. 109. 

Petrus de Abano, 
quoted, x. 66. 

PFORZHEIMER, Carl H., vii. 651, x. 647. 

PHAEDRUS quoted, xi. 55-6. 

PHAER, Thomas, i. 153. 


Heptameron, 


PHARAOTES (Phraotes), vii. 571, x. 
619. 
“Philalethes’ (Ortensio Landi), For- 


cianae Quaestiones, vii. 312, X. 507. 

Puivip the Second, King of Spain, i. 
142. 

Puiuip the Fourth, King of Spain, xi. 
154. 

ῬΗΙΙΡΡΌΘ of Thessalonica, vii. 252 ἢ, 
x. 488-9. 

PuHitiies, Augustine, ix. 261; acted 
in E.M.I., iii. 403; in E.M.O., 601; 
in Sej., iv. 471. 

Puitiips, Edward, i. 183. 

‘®IAOSZ”’ on Sej., xi. 316. 

PHILOSTRATUS, i. 251-2, ii. 386; 
quoted, vii. 188-9 n, x. 135, 462, 
526, 580, 619, Xi. 39, 257. 

Phoenix Society, produced Volp., ix. 
204; S.W., 221; Alch., 237-8; B.F., 
249. 

Piz (Pye), Sir Robert (clerk of the 
Exchequer), viii. 231, xi. ΟἹ. 

ῬΙΕΕΙΟ Valeriano, Hteroglyphica, x. 
421, 454, 461, 502. 

PinpDar, to be read ‘for delight’, i 
136, 158; the ‘Pindaric’ ode, ii. 
340, 394-401, Viii. 242 n. Also vi. 
493, vii. 220n, 518, Vili. 574, ix. 
689, X. 333. 

Piso, Gnaeus Calpurnius, xi. 114. 

PISSARRO, E. and L., Songs by Ben 
Jonson, ΧΙ. 605. 

Pitt, William, ix. 234. 

PLATO, ii. 268, 331, 342, 445, Vi. 457, 
viii. 619; his idealization of friend- 
ship, ii. 197-8, 376. Apology of 
Socrates, viii. 589, xi. 241. Cratylus, 
vii. 2574, x. 490. Gorgias, xi. 42. 
Phaedrus, viii. 637, ix. 710, xi. 283. 
Republic, viii. 643, x. 500. Sym- 
posium, ii. 198, vi. 454, x. 679, x 
318-19, 462, 526. 

Pratt, Sir Hugh, viii. 188, xi. 66. 

PLAUTUS, i. 122, 290, 338, 347, 349, 
352, 376, il. 137, ix. 270. Amphi- 
tryo, 1. 144, 111. 598, ix. 711, X. 253, 
xi. 74. Aulularia, i. 307-10, 321-6, 
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Piavutus (cont.) 

ix. 314, 320, 326, 328, x. 270-1, 351, 
xi. 51. Bacchides, x. 33. Captivi, i. 
307-10, 315-17, ix. 314, 322, 330, 
xX. 244. Casina, ii. 76, 78, X. 33, 45. 
Cistellaria, i. 385 τι, 111. 522, ix. 459. 
Epidicus, ix. 727. Menaechmi, x. 
37. Miles Gloriosus, i. 173, Vi. 544, 
ix. 685, x. 351. Mostellaria, ii. 98, 
100 0,ix. 732, ΧΟ 110, 111. Poenulus, 
11. Ioon, ix. 732. Pseudolus, ix. 
657, 721, 727. Rudens, xi. 76. 
Stichus, x. 588, 657. Trinummus, 
vili. 575, Xi. 255. Fragments, x. 237, 
588. Lucius Aelius Stilo on, viii. 
641; Varro on, 7b.; Horace on, 
642-3. 

Playbill, vi. 174, x. 229. 

Players, satire on, iv. 193, 210, 249- 
56, 321-2. 

Plays, reception of by the audience, 
111. 136-7, 445-6, iv. 41-2. 

Priny, the Elder, ii. 262, 273; quoted, 
vii. 92, 103, 109, 169, 174, 184, 211, 
215-16, 290, 293-4, 299, 301, 310, 
vii. 69, viii. 611, ix. 618, 623, 697, 
Xi. 258, 596. 

Puiiny, the Younger, i. 104, 132, 136, 
149, 170, 176, ii. 296. Epistles, ii. 
51, 111. 226, 339, vii. 92, 160, viii. 
610, X. 137, Xl. 4, II, 19, 20, 214, 
217-18, 228. Panegyricus, x. 392-3, 
ΧΙ. 2, 9. 

PLOWDEN, Edmund (jurist), iii. 474, 
ix. 437, X. 617. 

PrumE, Thomas (archdeacon of 
Rochester), notes on Jonson, i. 
184-8. 

Prutarcu, Lives, vi. 212, vii. 172 n, 
X. 146, 151-2ώ, 159, ΧΙ. 295-6. 
Morals, v. 166, viii. 566, 574, 609, 
ix. 603, 692, X. 139-40, 472, 588, 
xi. 56-7, 224, 251, 257. Quaest. 
Rom., vii. 210 0, 215 n, 216n, 219 
n, 226n, 233. The spurious Pro 
Nobilitate, ix. 457. 

PocaHonrtas, Princess, of Virginia, vi. 
322, X. 272, 5608. 

Pop, Captain (puppet-master), iii. 
545, Vi. 112, Viii. 62, ix. 467, xi. 28. 

PODALIRIUS, vi. 588, x. 360. 

PorELt, William (Elizabethan Stage 

' Society), produced Poet., i. 432 ἢ, 
ix. 189-90; and Sej., 191-2; and 
Alch., 236-7; and S.S., 257-8. His 
critique of S.W., 220-1. 

Poetry, Jonson’s views on, iii. 285-6, 
iv. 216-17, 281, 290, v. 17-21, 163-- 
4, 291, Vili. 633-42. 


Polesworth, i. 56. 

Poritianus, Angelus, i. 252. 

POLLARD, Alfred W., iii. 193, Xi. 140. 

Pottio, Trebellius, Tviginta Tyranni, 
Vii. 311, X. 507. 

PoLiux, Julius, vii. 220 ἢ, 344 n. 

PoLWHELE, J., on N.I., xi. 346. 

Pooty (Poley), Robert (informer), 
viii. 65, Xi. 21, 574. 

Pope, Alexander, i. 58-9, 85, 389, ii. 
279, 381, iii, Ὁ. xii, xi. 103, 565. 

ῬΟΡΕ, Thomas, iii. 6, ix. 261; acted 
in Ε.Μ.1., 403; in E.M.O., 601. 

Poruam, Sir John (chief justice), ix. 
534- 

PorpPHyRius of Tyre, i. 253, vii. 292 
n, 715, X. 672. 

Porta, Baptista, De Furtivis Litera- 
vum Notts, vili. 59, xi. 18; Magia 
Naturalis, 1. 253, Vii. 271, 283 n, 292 
Nn, 293 D, 294 0. 

PorTER, Alan, completed S.S., ix. 
256-7. 

PorTER, Endymion (masquer), vii. 
551, X. 612, 622, Xi. 405. 

PorTeR, Henry, The Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon, i. 297, 300, 
344 0, ix. 658. 

PorRTER, Olivia, wife of Endymion 
(masquer), vii. 761, x. 443. 

PorRTER, Thomas, lines to Jonson, xi. 
383. 

PoRTINGTON, William (king’s master 
carpenter), vii. 190, x. 462. 

PoRTLAND, Hierome, Lord Weston, 
2nd Earl of, Ode to, viii. 250, xi. 
96; epithalamion for, i. 110, ii. 
404-5, Vili. 252-8, xi. 97. 

PorTLAND, Richard, Lord Weston, 
1st Earl of, epistle to, viii. 248, i. 
92, 98, II0, il. 371, xi. 95-6, 98; 
poem on, 250; epigram to, 260. 
Also viii. 255, Xi. 434. 

PortLock, Mr., prologue to S.S., ix. 
254-6. 

Pory, John (newsmonger), his ac- 
count of Hymenaei, vii, Ὁ. xviii, 
x. 465-6; on M.L., i. 92 τι, ii. 203 ἢ, 
ix. 253. Also i. 66. 

Possevino, A., Bibliotheca Selecta, 
quoted, xi. 257-60. 

Potts, L. J., editor of S.S., vii. 4, 21 n, 
Da SWir4e 

PREsTON, John (puritan divine), x. 
346. 

PRESTON, Sir R. See Dingwell, Lord. 

Price, Theodore (sub-dean of West- 
minster), i. 244. 

Primalion, vi. 422, X. 307. 


PROCLUS, vii. 107 0, 715, X. 672. 

“PROCRITUS’, Vil. 523, X. 603. 

PRopROMUS (i.e. Theodorus), IRho- 
danthe, vii. 20, X. 371. 

Prognostication, iii. 452-4, ix. 429-30. 

Projectors, satire on, v. 91-3, vi. 162, 
185-90, 198-9, 232, 256-7, ix. 721-- 
SHE 232: 

PROPERTIUS, his Elegies, ii. 358—60, 
vii. 233 0; quoted, vii. 306; under- 
valued in Jonson’s time, i. 428-9; 
his relations with Ovid and Horace, 
419. 

PRUJEAN, Thomas, on Jonson, xi. 
490. 

PRYNNE, William, vi. 522, X. 345. 

PsEt_us, Michael, i. 253, vii. 292 ἢ. 

ProLemy, quoted, vii. 169. 

PuBLitius, Syrus, quoted, vii. 89, 
ix. 611, 696-7, X. 279, Xi. 213. 

PULTAN, Ferdinando, 1. 223. 

Punctuation, Jonson’s, i. 361, ii. 431-- 
5, lii. 294-6, iv. 337-43, V- 413-14, 
vi. 150, 274, ix. 48-51. 

Puppet-shows (‘motions’), ili. 425, 
434, 474, iv. 181, vi. 71, 112-13, 
117-32, 546, ix. 419-20, x. 208. 

‘Pur-Alley’, vii. 444, X. 565. 

PuRBECK, Frances, Lady, ii. 190, vii. 
542, 554, 582-3, X. 623. 

PuRBECK, John Villiers, Viscount, ii. 
314, vii. 551, X. 439, 598, 612, 623. 

Puritans, satire on the, i. 137, 161, 
180, 256-7, ii. 104-5, 132, 139, 140, 
143-5, iv. 126, v. 28, 279, 299, 344- 
7, 384-5, vi. 9-141, Vill. 565; at 
Coventry, X. 702. 

PuTTENHAM, Avt of English Poesie, 
i. 144, 169, ii. 345, 396; Jonson’s 
copy of, i. 262, 264. 

PyTHAGORAS, his reverberate glass, 
X. 453; his numbers, vii. 214, X. 471; 
his lot, 618. Also vii. 222 n, 715-16, 
Xe 72: 


Quintain, The, vii. 797-9, x. 706-7. 

QUINTILIAN, i. 104, 132, 136, 155-6, 
251, ii. 446, 448, vi. 176, X. 229. 
Quoted, viii. 621, 624, ix. 367, xi. 
166, 192, 214, 229-30, 233, 236-8, 
246, 257, 259-67, 278, 286, 288, 520. 


RABELAIS, Francois: Gargantua, 111. 
217; Pantagruel, vi. 347, vii. 684 n, 
X. 54, 284, 587-8. Also ix. 427. 

Racine, Jean, i. 108, 307. 

RavDcLiFFE (Ratcliffe), Elizabeth, 
Viscountess Haddington, vil. 247, 
257, Χ. 487. 
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RaDCcLiFFE, Sir John, gives Jonson 
a manuscript and a book, 1. 260, 
263, 265; epigram to, 11. 364, viii. 
60, xi. 18. 

Raz, William (treasurer of the City 
of Edinburgh), i. 234. 

RaINnoLpEs (Reynolds), John, Th’ 
overthrow of Stage-Playse, attacking 
E.M.I., ix. 331. 

RaitH, James. See Writh. 

Raeicu, Carew (masquer), X. 437. 

RaLzeicH, Sir Walter, i. 37, 140-1, 
165, 383, ii. 142 0, Vili. 591, xi. 243. 
The History of the World, ix. 589; 
Jonson’s poem on, viii. 175, ΧΙ. 
61-2; Jonson’s contribution to, i. 
49, 64-5, 138, 162, 165. Jonson’s 
evidence about his handwriting, xi. 
583. Raleigh and Spenser, i. 132, 
137, 152. Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
i. 138. 

RALEIGH, Walter, the younger, i. 65, 
140, 165, 181, 185, ii. 141-2, xi. 
581. 

RaLpH (drawer at the Swan), i. 180, 
viii. 418-19, xi. 162. 

Ramsay, Henry, poem on Jonson, xi. 
471-2. 

Ramsey, Mary, Lady, iv. 588, ix. 669. 

Ramsey, Robert W., on Jonson’s 
library, i. 251 ἢ. 

Ramus (de la Rameée), P., ii. 419-20, 
viii. 466-94; Grammatica, ii. 431, 
xi. 165-6, 174, 181, 191--2, 194-5, 
198, 200-I, 203, 205, 208-9; 
Scholae in Liberales Artes, xi. 165, 
178, 182-3, 185. 

RANDOLPH, Thomas, i. 95, 113; poems 
to Jonson, xi. 390-6; on NGI Rex: 
336, xi. 333-5. Amynias, ii. 215 2; 
The Good Wife’s Ale attributed to, 
viii. 448-9. Also xi. 361, 569. 

RaANuLF (Randulf) le Meschin, Earl 
of Chester, ancestor of Lady Digby, 
vii. 274, xi. 106. 

RAPHAEL (Raffaello Sanzio), viii. 260, 
612. 

RapHaEL Volaterranus, vii. 312, x. 
507. 

RASIS, iii. 63; vi. 549, ix. 298. 

Rat, Doctor, vii. 721, X. 675. 

RATCLIFFE, Lady Elizabeth. 
Radcliffe. 

RATCLIFFE (Radcliffe), Margaret, epi- 
taph of, ii. 381, viii. 39, xi. 7, 8. 

Ratsey, Gamaliel (highwayman), v. 
298, x. 58. 

RaveEnscroFT, E., on Jonson, xi. 
533. 4: 


See 
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Rea, J. D., editor of Volp., v. το, ix. 
678-81, 683, 693-4, 707, 711, 726. 

READE, Simon (magician), v. 303, x 
61. 

Recreation for Ingenious Headpieces, 
vii. 627. 

REED, Isaac, editor of E.H., 
ix. 654, 655. 

Remiaius, Daemonalatria, vii. 283 0, 
284n, 285n, 289n, 291 ἢ, 2920, 
296 τ, 2970, 298 n, 300n, 301 n. 

Remy, Nicholas, i. 253. 

Return from Parnassus, The, on Jon- 
son, xi. 364-5. 

REVHER, P., Les Masques Anglais, ii. 
249 0, 251 0, 257 0, 276 0, vii. 268, 
Χ. 404, 406, 482 n, 521 0, 567. 

Reynard the Fox, v. 232. 

REYNOLDS, Henry, and masque pay- 
ments, X. 492-3. 

REYNOLDs, Carew (Sir Carey Rey- 
nell) (tilter), vii. 238, x. 437. 

RuHopicinus (Richerius), Caelius, i. 
252. 

Ricu, Lady Dorothy (masquer), vii. 
178, X. 443. 

Ricu, Sir Henry. See Holland, Earl of. 

Ricu, Sir Robert. See Warwick, Earl 
of. 

RicHarD the First, King of England, 
vii. 329-30. 

RicHarD the Second, King of Eng- 
land, 11. 251, xi. 595. 

RicuarD the Third, King of England, 
vi. 198. 

RicHE, Barnaby, Faultes Faults, ix. 
334 on E.M.1.; The Honestie of this 
Age, i. II. 

Ripiey, Mark, Treatise of Magnetical 
Bodies, vi. 519, X. 344. 

Rica, E., on Moliére, ii. 83. 

RIMEE (Rime, Rymer), James (book- 
seller), viii. 59, xi. 18. 

Ripa, Cesare, Iconologia, vii. 181 n, 
188 n, 234, 305, x. 388-9, 391, 

| 421, 459-62, 471, 473, 479, 567. 

RIPLEY, Sir George (alchemist), v. 
334, x. 83, 86. 

Ripon spurs, vi. 292, x. 264. 

Roparts, Henry, Entertainment of 
King Christian, x. 400, 

Rosinson, Richard, vi. 208, 221, ix. 
262; acted in Cat., v. 550, ix. 240, 
X. 239. 

Rosinson, Robert (grammarian), ii. 
419. 

Ropman, 6. H., Grants of Probate . 
of the Commissary Court oF West- 
monster, 1. 249. 


iv. 504, 


Roe (Rowe), Sir John, i. 39, 51-2, 
136, 137, 159, 224-5, ii. 265, 381; 
Jonson’s dedication of a Persius 
to, viii. 663, xi. 302; epigrams on, 
viii. 35, 37, xi. 6; his poems to 
Jonson, 371-2. 

Roe, Sir Thomas (Lord Mayor of 
London), i. 224, Xi. 20. 

Rok (Rowe), Sir Thomas, i. 45 n, 52 0, 
11. 3753 es to, viii. 63-4, Xi. 
20; on “547. (?), 315; on Volp. (3), 
19. 

Ror (Rowe), William, his Chancery 
suit, i. 51-2, 223-31, epigrams to, 
ii. 366, viii. 50, 80, xi. 12. 

Rocers, J., on M.L., xi. 350. 

ROMANO, Julio (painter), viii. 
612. 

Rome (puppet-play), ili. 434, ix. 420. 

Romney marsh, viii. 103, xi. 38. 

RONSARD, Pierre, i. 67, 134, 173, li. 
394-6, 308; his Cassandra, viii. 181. 

Ros, Robertus de, i. 179-80. 

Rosicrucians, satire on, ii. 328-9, vi 
331, 348, vii. 707-22, vill. 206, x. 
276, 669-71. 

Rosinus, Johannes, i. 252, X. 644-6. 

Routh, H. V., i. 11 n, 346n. 

Rowe, ‘Nicholas, on E.M.I., i. 18, 331, 
ix. 168, xi. 560. 

Rowranps, Samuel, The Letiing of 
Humours Blood in the Head-Vaine, 
iii. 6. 

Row ey, William (actor), his death, 
ix. 251, x. 278. > 

Ruppiman, Thomas, editor of Drum- 
mond, i. 128. 

RupoitpH the Second, Emperor of 
Germany, ii. 90 n. 

RupYERD, Sir Benjamin, epigrams 
to, ii. 364, viii. 78, xi. 27. 
Rumford, vi. 104, 467, x. 206. 
Rummine, Elinor (ale-wife), 

vii. 720, X. 674-5. 

RutTLanp, Cecily Manners, Countess 
of, vil. 542, 580-1. 

RUTLAND, Elizabeth Sidney, Coun- 
tess of, i. 54, 138, 142, 163, 198; 
epistle to, vili. Io, I13-16, ΧΙ. 43; 
epigrams to, viii. 53, 224—5, Xi. 15, 
88, ii. 368, 370. Masquer, vii. pp. 


260, 


111. 85, 


Xvili, xix, 218n, x. 443; her ~ 
masquing dress, x. 467. 
RUTLAND, Francis Manners, sixth 


Earl of (tilter), vii. 542, 556, 570, X. 


437, 612, 622. 
Rutter, Joseph, The Shepherds’ 
Holiday, i. 113, vili. 414-15, ΧΙ. 


160-1 ; elegy on Jonson, 459-60. 
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RyMeErR, Thomas, Foedera, ii. 172 n, 
320 n; on Cat., xi. 548-9. 


SABBATINI, Niccolo, Pratica di fabri- 
car Scene... ne’ teatri, x. 406, 408, 
418. 

SACKVILLE, Baron, i. p. xix, v. p. xi, 
xi. 591. 

SAGE, John, editor of Drummond, i. 
128, 130. 

SAINT-AMANT,Marc-Antoine, Seigneur 
de, Albion, i. 107, iii. 605, xi. 560-1. 

SAINT-EVREMOND, C. de Saint-Denis, 
Seigneur de, 1. 126, ix. 721-2, xi. 
562-4. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, C. A., li. 394-5. 

SAINTSBURY, George, ii. 412, xi. 285. 

SALISBURY, Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of, 
Jonson’s relations with, i. 57-8, 
I4I-2, 167, 170, 11. 362; and The 
Isle of Dogs, i. 196, 218; and E.H., 
39, 190, ii. 349 n; Gunpowder Plot, 
i. 40-1. Jonson’s letters to, 1. 41, 
194-6, 202-3. Jonson’s epigrams 
to, i. 57, 11. 365, vili. 40, 47, ΧΙ. 8, 9, 
11. Entertainments at Theobalds, 
Vii. 145-58, X. 400-3. 

Salisbury Plain, ili. 545. 

Salisbury races, v. 182, x. 16. 

SALLusT, Catiline, x. 119-60 passim; 
ii. 117-21, 123. Jonson’s copy of 
Sallust, i. 254, X. 117-18. 

SALUSBURY, Sir John, xi. 40-1. 

SALUSBURY, Sir Thomas, elegy on 
Jonson, xi. 485-6. 

Sanpys, Sir Edwin, viii. 591, xi. 243. 

SANDYS, Sir George, i. 255. 

SANNAZZARO, G., Arcadia, ii. 219. 

SANQUHAR (Sankier), Robert, Lord 
Crichton of (masquer), vii. 261, x. 
438, 482. 

SAPPHO, quoted, x. 379. 

Sarto, Andrea del, viii. 612, xi. 260. 

Satire, Jonson’s treatment of, 1]. 342. 

SavaGE, Dorothy (masquer), vii. 761, 
Χ. 444. ἐν 

SavaGE, Elizabeth (masquer), vii. 
761, X. 444. ; ὅν. 

SAVILE, Sir Henry, epigram to,vili. 61-- 
2, i. 56, 107, ii. 341, 346, Viil. 591, ΧΙ. 
19. 

SAVIOLO, Vincentio, ix. 357-8. 

Savory, Abraham, vi. 169, X. 227. 

SAYLE, Charles, Early English Books, at 
Cambridge, iv. 490 0, Vii. 433, ΧΙ. 103. 

SCALIGER, J. C., De Causis Linguae 
Latinae, ii. 419, viii. 466-89, xi. 165, 
195. Poetice, ii. 351, Vil. 225 n, xX. 
347, ΧΙ. 593-4: 
445.11 
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SCALIGER, J. J., Cyclometrica Ele- 
menta, Vi. 434, X. 312; Opuscula, i. 
146, 172, ΧΙ. 220-1. 

Scanderoon, battle of, viii. 262, xi. 100. 

SCHELLING, Felix E., editor of Jon- 
son, iii. 100, ix. 157; of Alch., v. 
281, ii. 98; of Disc., xi. 212, 214; of 
E.H., iv. 506, i. 198, ix. 636, 650. 

ScHILDERS, Richard (Puritan con- 
troversialist), i. 357, ix. 331. 

SCHILLER, F., on the drama, ii. 249. 

ScHMEIDER, K. G., Geschichte der 
Alchemie, ii. 90 n, 91 ἢ. 

SCHWEIGHARDT, Theophilus, Specu- 
lum Rhodo-stauroticum, x. 670-1. 

ScoGAaNn, see Skogan. 

Scory, Edmund (?), verses on Volp., 
ν. 4, Xi. 322. 

Scot, Sir John, of Scotstarvet, i. 78, 
207. 

Scotch, satire on, iv. 489, 496, 498-9, 
551, 570, 1x. 637 n, 639, 650, 664, 
Scoto of Mantua, v. 50, 59, 62, ix. 

704. 

ScRIVERIUS, Petrus, Jonson’s copy of 
his Martial, i. 253-4, ii. 348 ἢ. 

Scroopze, Emanuel, Lord (tilter), x. 
438, 538. 

SEBASTIAN, of Venice (painter), viii. 
612, xi. 260. 

SEGAR, Francis (captain), inscription 
in his commonplace book, viii. 664, 
ΧΙ. 302. 

SELDEN, John, i. 35, 106 n, 251, Vili. 
207, xi. 383-5; and James I, i. 
86-7; on Jonson’s library and 
learning, 48, 103, 250; on the 1616 _ 
Folio, xi. 326-8; on B.F., 11. 146, 
xX. 213-14; Jonson’s epistle to, ii. 
367, 372-3, Viii. 158-61, xi. 57. On 
Camden, x. 388. De Diis Syvis, 
Jonson’s copy of, i. 270. De Suc- 
cessionibus in Bona Defuncti, i. 176. 
Juni Anglorum Facies Altera, Jon- 
son’s copy of, i. 270. Titles of 
Honour, i. 136, 149, 159, 250, ΧΙ. 
383-4; Jonson’s copy of, 1. 264. 
Selden’s copy of N.J., vi. 386. 

SELIN, W. E., editor of C. ts 4., iii. 
ΙΟΟ, ix. 157. 

SELMAN, John (cutpurse), x. 200, 536. 

Selsey cockles, v. 48, ix. 701. 

‘Semper munditias, semper, 
lissa, decores’, x. 6. 

SEMPRONIA, a character in Catiline, 
x. 119. 

ΘΈΝΕΟΑ, L. Annaeus. Plays: Hercules 
Furens, ix. 527, 612, 625, 633, X. 
139, 141, xi. 106. Hercules Oetaeus, 


Basi- 
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SEneEcA, L. Annaeus. Plays (cont.) 
vii. 294. Medea, iii. 282, vii. 294-6, 
299, ix. 340, 605, x. 126, 504. 
Octavia, vii. 86. Oedipus, ix. 607. 
Phaedra, x. 138, xi. 43. Phoenissae, 
x. 393. Thyestes, ix. 606-8, 625, 
629, 635, X. 124-5, 127. Prose 
Works: A pocolocyntosis, ix. 453, X. 
490. Consolatio ad Helviam, xi. 213. 
De Benefictis, ii. 440-1, ix. 534, 569, 
620, 622, 625, xi. 55, 226-7. De 
Brevitate Vitae, x. 5, xi. 12, 56, 288. 
De Clementia, ix. 620, 631, xi. 249- 
50. De Consolatione (ad Marciam), 
ix. 595, 605, 614,621. De Constantia 
Sapientis, ix. 581-2, 614, xi. 5. De 
Iva, ix. 393, 583, 615, x. 134. De 
Providentia, ix. 620. De Remediis 
Fortuitorum, ix. 508, x. 264. De 
Tranquillitate Animt1, ii. 11, iv, 485, 
viii. 637, ix. 634, xi. 22, 213, 283. 
De Vita Beata, ix. 503. Epistolae, 
ii. 417, ix. 348, 486, 498, 584, 689, 
697, X. 533, Xl. 13, 22, 56, 60, 214, 
228-9, 234-5, 239, 244, 254-6, 
288. Naturales Quaestiones, ix. 498, 
ΧΙ. 247. 


SENECA, M. Annaeus, Controversiae, 


li. 442-4, xi. 225, 227-8, 230, 231, 
239-40, 241-3, 270. 
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SHAKESPEARE, William (cont.) 


description of the aims of drama, 
378-9; on ‘secrets’ kept from the 
audience, ii. 79-80; clowns and 
jesters, i. 297-8; mingling of wit 
and passion, 300; of comedy and 
tragedy, 313; poetic use of farce, 
li. 83; psychology of character, i. 
339; use of the motive of forgive- 
ness, 316; his ‘repentances’, ii. 36; 
his satire on gravity, i. 320; on 
academies, ii. 104; his citizens, 33-- 
4; his Histories, 9; his reticence, 
18-19; his criminals and Jonson’s, 
20-2, 127; his Tragedy and Jon- 
son’s, 127; his Chorus and Jonson’s, 
115-16; his later Romantic plays, 
135; his Venice, 57; his Pastoral- 
ism, 221-2; and Lyly, i. 403; and 
Puritanism, ii. 145. 
Jonson’s poems before the First 
Folio, viii. 390, xi. 140, 149, ii. 
376-8, 447; Jonson, De Shakespeare 
nostrait, viii. 583, xi. 231. 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 438, ii. 7. 
As You Like It, i. 28 n, 280, 298, 
314, 317, 319, 401, 410, ii. 218, 
221-2, ili. 193, ix. 410-11. 
Comedy of Errors, i. 290, 311, 313. 
Coriolanus, i. 284, ii. 16. 


SERLIO, Sebastiano, Architettura, x. Cymbeline, i. 316. 

406. Hamlet, i. 315, 378, ii. 56, 115-16, 
SEToN, Alexander (alchemist), ii. 92 n. 180, 237, 244, ix. 659, 660-1; and 
SHAA, Robert (actor), i. 16, 218. the ‘Children’, i. 415-16; and 
SHADWELL, Thomas, Bury Fair, viii. Marston, ii. 40, ix. 641. 

424, xi. 298; on Jonson, 529-32. Henry IV to Henry VI, ‘York and 
SHAKESPEARE, William, with Jonson Lancaster’s long jars’, iii. 303, 

at the Mermaid, i. 49-51; at a 1X. 345. ; 

christening, 184-5, 186-7; takes 2 Henry IV, ii. 141, iii. 5, 567, ix. 


part in the Stage Quarrel, 26, 357, 
416; his alleged epitaph on Jonson, 
184, 186; with Jonson at Stratford, 
85; and Jonson’s début, 10, 11, 
311-12; and E.M.I., 18, 331, ix. 
168, xi. 560; as ‘Virgil’ in Poet., i. 
432-3, 437; and Sej., ii. 4; not 
‘Aesop’ in Poet., ix. 558-9; remini- 
scences of in C.R., i. 327, 401 n, 
410; in S.W., ii. 73-4; Kitely and 
King John, i. 348; Prospero and 
Subtle, ii. 94; Jonson’s criticism of, 
i. 104, 185, ii. 376-8, 447, x. 51-2, 
175-7; Jonson to Drummond on 
‘wanted art’, i. 73, 129, 133, 154, 
430, 11. 447; ‘sufflaminandus erat’, 
445, 450, viii. 583-4. Acted in 
E.M.I., iii. 403; in Sej., iv. 471, 
ix. 191, 262-3. 

Titles of his comedies, i. 280; his 


473, 649, 653, x. 22. 

Henry V, i. 311, ii. 115, 180, 293. 

Henry VI, ii. 237. 

Henry VIII, i. 69, x. 54. 

John, King, i. 348. 

Julius Caesar, i. 185, 340, ii. 9-10, 
16, 26, 122-4. Prologue to, 1672, 
xi. 528-9. 

Lear, King, ii. 20, 56, 127-8, 324 n. 
Love’s Labour's Lost, i. 296-7, 317, 
326, 341, 375, ii. 104, 210, 306. 

Love’s Labour's Won, i. 375. 

Macbeth, ii. 20-2, 56, 116, 232-33 
and M. of Q., 279. 

Measure for Measure, i. 316, ii. 180. 

Merchant of Venice, The, i. 307, 
311, 315-16, 318, 326, 410 n. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The, i. 
291, il. 33, 293; and Jonson’s 
comedy, 73. 
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SHAKESPEARE, William (coni.) 

Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, A, i. 
296, 307, 400-1, ii. 225, 233, 290. 

Much Ado. about Nothing, i. 297, 
320, 325, 386, 11. 293. 

Othello, ii. 16, 27, 57, 63, 128, 265 n. 

Pericles, vi. 492, X. 331. 2 

Richard II, ix. 589. 

Richard III, i. τι, ii. 22, 63; and 
Marston, ix. 643. 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 11, 433, li. 209, 
x. 54; and Poet, i. 430. 

Taming of the Shrew, The, i. 375. 

Tempest, The, i. 154, 316, 440, ii. 
135, Vi. 16, ix. 346, x. 175-6. Pro- 
logue 1670, xi. 527. 

Timon of Athens, ii. 83, 182. 

Titus Andronicus, ii. 135, 239, Vi. 
16, X. 175. 

Troilus and Cressida, i. 28 n, ix. 
637 2. 

Twelfth Night, i. 280, 298, 320, 325, 
386, ii. 73-5, 141, 145, 196, x. 

8 


38. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, i. 
311, 316, 318, 326. 

Winter's Tale, The, i. 129, 138, 154, 
163, 167, 185, 311, li. 79-80, 135, 
221, vi. 16, x. 175-6. 

Sonnets, ii. 376, 393 ἢ, 403. 

The Phoenix and Turtle, ii. 402-3, 
Vili. 107-13, 364-5, ΧΙ. 40-3. 
SHARPHAM, Edward, Jonson’s opinion 

of, 1. 133, 154. 

SHEFFORD, William (publisher), ii. 

172. 

SHELLEY, P. B., 11. 233, 271, 340-2, 

410, ix. 654. 

SHELTON, Sir Ralph, epigram to, viii. 

76, xi. 26; voyage of, viii. 84. 

SHEPHERD, R. H., editor of E.H., iv. 

505-6, ix. 644. 

SHEPPARD, Samuel, on Jonson, Xi. 


503; for Sheppard and Sej., 1. 34 n,° 


ix. 593. 

SHERBURN, Sir Edward (newsmon-+ 
ger), ii. 309, x. 568, 574, 576. 

SHERIDAN, R. B., 1x. 234. 

Sherwood, vii. 7, 792, 795, 796, 800, 
X. 704. 

SHIRLEY, James, produced Alch., ix. 
226; his prologue to it, 2b. ; Triumph 
of Beauty, ii. 216; Triumph of 
Peace, 304, 332; on the masque, x. 
405-6; his Latin Grammar, ii. 417. 

Shoreditch, Duke of, iii. 51, Vi. 250, 
1X. 293. 

SHort, Peter, printer of E.M.0.(Q.2), 
iii. 409. 


SHREWSBURY, Lady Jane Ogle, Coun- 
tess of, epitaph of, viii. 394, xi. 
146. 

SIBBALD, Sir Robert, his transcript 
of the manuscript of the Conversa- 
tions, 1. 129-30, xi. 588. 

Sick Man’s Salve, The, iv..604, v. 232, 
ix. 674. 

SIDNEY, Mary (Dudley), Lady, i. 142, 
167. 

SIDNEY, Mistress Philip (Philippa), 
epigram to, Vill. 73, Xi. 25. 

SIDNEY, Sir Philip, i. 116, ii. 382, viii. 
501, 618, ix. 33; his mother, i. 142, 
167; his personal appearance, 138— 
9, 164; performs in a ‘Triumph’, 
ii. 255; King James on, i. 142, 168; 
and Bruno, ii. 95 n; his failure in 
‘decorum’, i. 132, 149, ii. 223, 226. 
Apology for Poetry, i. 10-11, 291, 
311, 335, 338-9, 342, ii. 446 n, 448, 
ix. 514, xi. 281-2, 284, 290. Ar- 
cadia, i. το, 136, 137, 162, il. 220, 
222, lil. 477, 507, Vi. 94, ix. 439, 
Astrophel and Stella, vi. 457, vili. 
181, ix. 514, x. 321. Lady of May, 
ii. 221, 256-7, 260. Translation of 
the Psalms, i. 138, 162. 

ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Philip, editor of the Con- 
versations, i. 130, 164. 

SIDNEY, Sir Robert, xi. 35. 

SIDNEY, Sir William, poem to, viii. 
I20-I, ii. 404, xi. 46. 

Sittus Italicus quoted, vii. 97. 

‘Silva’, xi. 33. 

SimmeEs, Valentine, printed the Coro- 
nation Entertainment, A Panegyre, 
and the Enteyvtainment at Althorp, 
vii. 68, 81; printed Hymenaet, 205, 
207. 

Simpson, E. M., ix. 74, xi. 67 n, 101. 

Stmy us, quoted, vii. 639, xi. 285. 

SINGER, John (actor), ili. 6. 

Stsson, C. J., on Alch., x. 47; on 
Jonson at Gresham College, xi. 
382-5. 

SKELTON, John, i. 286, 405-6, ii. 329-- 
30, iii. 85, vii. 704; a character in 
F.I., 716-22, x. 669, 672-4. 

SKINNER, Robert (bishop), i. 179. 

SKOGAN (Scogan), Henry, a character 
in F.J., vii. 716-22, x. 669, 672-4. 

Sty, William, ix. 263;actedin£.M.I., 
iii. 403; in E.M.O., 601; in Se., iv. 
471; in Volp., v. 137. 

SmaLtt, R. A., The Stage-Quarrel, i. 
14, 240, 250, 270, 330, 2790, 
373 0, 382, 3940, 407n, 428 n, 1]. 
147, iX. 399, 400, 534. 
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SMETHWICK (Smithwicke), John (pub- 
lisher), iii. 410-11, 419. 

Situ, Gregory, Ben Jonson, i. 71 n, 
171, vili. 427; Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, ii. 71 τι, 446 π. 

SMITH, John, acted in S.W., v. 272. 

SmitH, L. Pearsall, Life of Sir H. 
Wotton, i. 172, 201 n, ii. 403 ἢ, v. 
1451. 

SMITH, Richard (Bishop of Chalce- 
don), i. 66. 

SMITH, Sir Thomas, De recta Linguae 
Anglicae Scriptione, ii. 418, 420, 
424, Vill. 591, xi. 242; quoted in 
Eng. Gram., viii. 466-97 passim, xi. 
165-91 passim. Voyage in Russia, 
ΧΙ. 374. 

SmitHson, G. A., editor of Ε.Μ.1., 
ili. 296; editor of Alch., v. 281. 

SNELL, Florence M., editor of T. of T., 
1. 279 n, 284 n, iii. 4, ix. 273-5. 

SNoDHAM, Thomas, printer of Alch., 
V. 275, 283. 

SOERGEL, O. A., Die englischen 
Maskenspiele, x. 404, xi. 588. 

Soldiers, satire on sham: Bobadill, i. 
338, ili. 375-9; Shift, ili. 426, 572- 
4; Tucca, iv. 207, 214-16, 245-57, 
303, 311, 321. 

SOLINUS quoted, vii. 160. 

Sotomon, King (and alchemy), v. 
314, 316, 319, x. 68, 71. 

SomERSET, Lady Blanche (masquer), 
vii. 218, X. 444, 467. 

SOMERSET, Lady Frances Howard, 
Countess of (formerly Countess of 
Essex), her first marriage, i. 39, 
143, 169, vii. 205, 207; her second 
marTiage, i. 70-1, 163, ii. 201, vii. 
401, X. 537, 541; a character in The 
May Lord, i. 143; her trial, ii. 298. 

SOMERSET, Robert Carr, Earl of, i. 
70-1, 163, li. 291, 298, vii. 401, 
X. 537, 541, 543; Jonson’s auto- 
graph poem on his marriage, viii. 
384, xi. 138. 

SOMERSET, Sir Thomas (masquer and 
tilter), vii. 213 n, 238n, x. 438, 511. 

Songs and Sonnets, iii. 155, 252, 368, 
ix. 382. 

Sonnet, Jonson on the, i. 133-4, 155, 
11. 392-3. 

SOOTHERN, J., ii. 396. 

SOPHOCLES, Ajay, viii. 648, x. 323. 
Also xi. 228. 

SouTHAMPTON, Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of (masquer), x. 438, 511. 

SOUTHWELL, Robert, The Burning 
Babe, i. 137, 161, ii. 391-2. 


SPEGHT, Thomas, editor of Chaucer, 
i. 248; Jonson’s copy of, 263. 

SPENCER, Gabriel (actor killed by 
Jonson), 1. 18-19, 139, 218-109. 

SPENCER, Robert, Baron, entertained 
Queen Anne and Prince Henry at 
Althorp, ii. 260, vii. 119, x. 394, 396. 

SPENSER, Edmund, Jonson’s opinion 
of, i. 10, 132, 152, viii. 618, xi. 264; 
Jonson’s literary relation to, ii. 411, 
x. 506; a character in G.A.R., i. 74, 
ii. 298, vii. 425, x. 558. Spenser 
and Daniel, x. 16-17; his ‘Cynthia’ 
symbolism, i. 401; said to have 
died in poverty, 137, 161. Epi- 
thalamium, x. 478; Four Hymns, 
461, 463-4, 499; The Faerie Queene, 
i. 132, 137, 152, 161, ii. 95 τι, 233, 
299, 376, X. 595, xi. 99; Ruins of 
Time, vii. 310; The Shepheards 
Calender, i. 136, 157, ii. 218, 220, 
276, x. 368, 376, 687. Also viii. 
582. 

SPENSER, John, published the 2nd 
Quarto of Cat., v. 415. 

Spheres, The music of the, vii. 45, X. 
382. 

Spies, on, i. 19, 139, iv. 284, viii. 45, 
xi. 11, 573-4. 

SPINGARN, J. E., i. 339 ἢ, 342-3, xi. 
288. 

SPINOLA, Ambrosio, v. 47, vi. 293, 
328-30, viii. 214, ix. 700. 

Sguis, Arthur, epistles to, ii. 375, 
viii. 216, 229, xi. 85. 


SguirE, John, The Triumphs of 
Peace, viii. 208, xi. 79. 
STAFFORD, Antony, The Femail 


Glory, Jonson’s poem on, viii, 412-- 
14, ΧΙ. 159-60. 
Stage, The: 

The Lords’ room, iii. 475, ix. 438. 

The upper stage (‘above’), iv. 286, 
548, 576, ν. 56, 59, vi. 202, 204-5, 
ix, 621, X. 170. . 

Traverse, (1) a cross curtain or 
scene, vii. 169, 186, 210, 250, 341, 
351, 409, 453, 479, 497, 629, 681, 
750, X. 582; (2) a screen, v. 112-- 


13. 
Change of scene, iii. 438, vi. 334, 
Χ. 126, 278, 


Discovering a scene or person, iii. 
105, 318, iv. 525, 538, v. 245, vii. 
409, 463, ix. 308. 

Stage doors, iv. 525, v. 256, xi. 453. 

Trap door, iii. 146, 163, iv. 203, x. 
127. 

Darkening the scene vii. 43, X. 127. 
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Stage, The (cont.) 
Title of the scene, iv. 36, 204, Vi 


163. 

Scenery of the Court masque, x. 
406-13. 

Lighting of the Court stage, vii. 
413-20. 


STAINER, C. L., Jonson and Drum- 
mond, xi. 588. 

STANHOPE, Edward, i. 223. 

STANHOPE, Lord Treasurer, X. 457, 
482, 494, 519, 531, 552. 

STANLEY, A. P., on Jonson’s grave, 
i. II7 0. 

STANLEY, Sir Robert (masquer), vii. 
743, Χ. 438. 

STANSBY, William, printer and pub- 
lisher of the 1616 Folio, ix. 13-14, 
111. 410-15, iv. 17-22, 188-95, 335-- 
43, V.- 8, 9, 142, 148-9, 278-9, 413- 
15; publisher of the 1620 Quarto of 
S.W., v. 149-50. Also x. 545. 

StansBy, Mrs. William, vii, p. xxvi. 

Star Chamber, The, vi. 486, 488, 550, 
560, xi. 348. 

Stationers’ Register, The, transcribed 
by E. Arber, i. 305, 331, 373, 393, 
il. 69, 87, 169, 189, ili. 94, 193, 407, 
411, iv. 3, 187, 329, 489, ν. 3, 141, 
275, 411, vi. 3, 145, 273, 385, 501, 
Vii. 67, 77, 163, 268, viii. 3, 16, ix. 
96-8, τοι. 

STATIUS, quoted, vii. 87, 107 n, 170 
D, 223 0, 639 n, 682 Π, Vili. 272, ix. 
625, Χ. 148, 478, xi. 36, 105. Also 
vii. 639. 

STEELE, Sir Richard, on the Devil 
Tavern, xi. 299. 
STEEVENS, G., xi. 141. 
STEPHANUS, Henricus. 

Henri. 
STEPHENS, John, Cinthia’s Revenge, 


See Estienne, 


Jonson’s poem on, vii. 383, ΧΙ. 
136-7. 

STEPNETH, John (bookseller), entered 
Ep., viii. 16. 

STESICHORUS, ii. 219, 328, viii. 725, 
x. 676. 

STEVENSON, R. L., Underwoods, viii. 
19. 

STEVINUS, Simon (inventor), vi. 434, 
X. 312. 

STILEs (city captain), vili. 214, xi. 84. 

STOFFEL, C., iv. 344, ix. 74. 


STONE, the fool, v. 47-8, ix. 701. 

Stone, George, the bear, x. 23, 198. 

Stow, John, Annals, i. 149, 174, 11 
49 0, X. 384, 513. Survey. See under 
London. 


STRABO, Geographica, quoted, vii. 
639 n, 688, 693 n, ix. 683, x. 666. 
STRACHEY, William, verses on Se7., 

iv. 330, xi. 316. 

STRANGE, Charlotte Stanley, Lady, 
vii. 761, X. 444. 

STRANGE, James Stanley, Lord (mas- 
quer), vii. 743, Χ. 438. 

STRANGE, Thomas, gave Jonson a 
Statius MS. and a Bible, i. 262-3. 

Stratford-on-Avon, Jonson at, i. 85. 

Strigonium (Graan), iii. 341, ix. 369. 

STRODE, William, the Ode on N.J., 
X. 335-6. 

Stuart, Lady Arabella, v. 145-7, vii. 
IQI, X. 444. 

Stuart, Lady Frances, epithalamion 
on her marriage to Hierome, Lord 
Weston, viii. 252-8, xi. 97. 

STUART, Sir Francis, S.W. dedicated 
to, 1. 45 0, ii. 70, v. 143, I61, x. 2. 

Stuart, John (of Leith), i. 78. 

Stuckius, Johannes Gulielmus, i. 252. 

STUTVILE, George, poem on Jonson, 
xi. 486-8. 

SUCKLING, Sir John, A Session of the 
Poets, i. 108, xi. 499, 500; Last 
Remains, ii. 213 n, vill. 17. 

SUETONIUS, i. 136; his style, viii. 623; 
and Se., ii. 21, 25, 26n; quoted, 
1x. 567, 600, 603, x. 500. 

SUFFOLK, Catherine Howard, Coun- 
tess of (masquer), vii. 178, x. 444; 
an enchantress in The May Lord, 
1 123. 

SuFFOLK, Thomas Howard, Earl of, 
and £.H., i. 38-9, 136, 159; letter 
of Jonson probably addressed to 
him, 190, 193-4; Jonson’s epigram 
to, 159, Vili. 49, xi. 12; his daughter’s 
matiriage, i. 39 (see Somerset, 
Countess of). Also i. 57, vii. 401, 
X. 492, 517, 530, 541. 

SuIpas quoted, x. 72. 

SULLIVAN, M., Court Masques of 
James I, x. 404. 

Sussex, Robert Radcliffe, Earl of 
(masquer), vii. 238 n, x. 439. 

Sussex iron-mills, viii. 211, xi. 80. 

Sussex, The serpent in, vii. 515, x. 600. 

SUTCLIFFE, Alice, Meditations of 
Man’s Mortalitie, Jonson’s poem 
on, vili. 411-12, xi. 159. 

SUTCLIFFE, Matthew, i. 50 Π, xi. 375. 

Sutton, Bartholomew, published C. 
is A., iii. 94-6. 

Sutton, Christopher, i. 244-5. 

SWEET, H., English Sounds, xi. 166. 

SwiFT, Jonathan, ii. 305, xi. 299. 
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SWINBURNE, A. C., his corrections of 
the text, vii. 358, 371, viii. 577 n, 
609 n, 631 n, xi. 226. A Study of 
Ben Jonson, i. 430 0, ii. 122 n, 204, 
391 1, 449, ix. 572, 587, 627, 644, 
X. 332, 488, 491, 530, xi. 54, 68, 70, 
135, 210, 212, 236, 239, 245, 257, 
270. George Chapman, ii. 5, ix. 636, 
641, 644. Sonnet on Jonson, xi. 
568; on the Tribe of Benjamin, 569. 

SWYNNERTON, John (city captain), 
viii. 213, xi. 83, 587. 

SyYKEs, H. D., ix. 638. 

SYLVESTER, Joshua, i. 133, 153, 157; 
epigram to, viii. 83, xi. 29. 

SYMMACHUS, Epistles, iii. 339, ix. 369. 

Symonps, John Addington, Ben Jon- 
son, 1.174, 426 Nn, 432, ii. 62 n, 237. 

SYMPOSIUS, Caelius Firmianus, 
quoted, iii. 443, ix. 425. 

SYNESIUS, Vii. 341 n, 343 n. 


Tacitus, Jonson’s praise of, i. 74, 
136; Jonson’s text of, 252, iv. 351, 
ix. 592; Grenewey’s translation, i. 
149, 167, 174, 1x. 592; Savile’s, i. 
167; used in Sej., 149, 174, ii. 11-26, 
446. His style, viii. 623; quoted, 
vil. 83, 175 N, 310, ix. 594-623, 725, 
x. 508, Xi. 214. 

Tailors and dress, iii. 446-7, 473-4, 
487-90, 549-50, 552-5, iv. 148-50, 
262, 531, vi. 466-8, viii. 200-2, ix. 
451, 469-70. 

‘Tale of a Tub, A’, ix. 267. 

Talmud, The, viii. 205, xi. 76. 

Tamer-cham, viii. 587, xi. 238. 

TANNENBAUM, S. Α., vii. 547-8; 
Bibliography of Jonson, ix. 159, xi. 
609. 

TANNER, L. E., ‘Links with West- 
minster Abbey’, xi. 576. 

TARLTON, Richard (clown), vi. 14, x. 
173. 

Tasso, Torquato, ii. 94, 407, v. 73; his 
pastoral poetry, ii. 220-1, 227, 229. 

Tate, Nahum, Cuckold’s Haven, ix. 
193. 

Tatius, Achilles, Leucippe and Cleito- 
phon, Vi. 457, vii. 20, 187 n, x. 321, 
371, 461. 

TAVERNER, Edmund, masque pay- 
ments to, x. 676-7, 680-1, 

TayLor, John, the Water-poet, i. 
76-8, 142, 149, 168, 175-6, 206, ii. 
397, Vill. 582, xi. 230; his Scottish 
journey, xi. 382-3. His lines to 
Jonson, xi. 381-2; elegy on Jonson, 
xi. 421-8. 


TAayLor, Joseph, ix. 263; acted in 
B.F., vi. 119, X. 209. 

TENNANT, G. B., edited Ν.1., ii. 189 n, 
I9I N, 200, Vi. 393-4, K. 302, 305. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, on Jonson, 
xi. 565. 

TERENCE, ii. 210; Jonson’s MS. of, 
i. 263; quoted, iii. 234, vi. 509, 517, 
544, Vii. 185 n, 211 n, ix. 338, 351, 
528, X. 3, 302, 342, 351. Horace on, 
Vili. 643. 

TERENTIANUS Maourus, De Literis, 
Syllabis, Pedibus, Metris, viii. 470- 
94, ΧΙ. 165, 177, 182-3. 

TERRELL (Tirell), Sir Rabert, i. 220, 
231. 

TERRENT, Thomas, elegy on Jonson, 
X1. 473-5. : 

Theatre, prices at, vi. 15, 545, x. 
174-5. 4 

THEOBALD, Henry, inscription to, 
Viil. 666. 

THEOBALD, Lewis, emendations in 
Jonson, vi. 393; his Jonson forgery, 
ΧΙ. 587. 

THEOCRITUS, ii. 218-19, 223-5, 231τ-- 
2; quoted, vil. 294--5, x. 266, 375, 
378. 

THEOPHRASTUS, Characters, i. 235 
340-1, 374-5, 398, ii. 344, iv. 20. 
THORNBOROUGH, John, Reuniting 
England and Scotland, x. 426-7. 
THORNDIKE, A. H., i. 20n, 394 0, ii. 

69 n. 

THORPE, Thomas, published Sej., iv. 
329; E.H., 489, v. 3; Volp., v. 3; 
Blackness and Beauty, 3, vii. 163, 
167; Hym., v. 3, vii. 205, 207; 
Hadd. M., 245. 

THUCYDIDES, ii, 1170; misquoted, 
ν. 521, X. 148. 

THUMB, Tom, vii. 721, X. 675. 

TIBERIUS, ii. 12-27, iv. 352-470, v. 
319, ix. 585, 594 ff., x. 74. 

TIBULLUS, i. 419 n, 436, ii. 359; a 
character in Poet., iv. 217-20, 226— 
33, 263-70, 272-82, 289-316; 
pseudo-Tibullus, ix. 524. 

Tippy, R. J: E., The Mummers’ Play, 
Χ. 559-60. 

TiLt1fRES, Tannequy Leveneur, 
Comte de, x. 614. : 

Titty, Count (Catholic general), vi. 
328, 337, vili. 214, x. 275. 

Timon (anonymous play), ix. 482-5. 

TINTORETTO (Jacopo Robusti),. viii. 
260, Xi. 99. 

TITIAN (Tiziano Vecellio), viii. 260, 
612. 
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‘Tityre tu’, vii. 718, x. 673. 

Tobacco, use and abuse of, iii. 129, 
240-I, 245-6, 355-7, 361-2, 501, 
512-13, 524-7, 538, iv. 39, v. 309, 
1X. 376, 377, 460, 464-5, 480, x. 65; 
taken by women, ix. 315. 

Tomxis, Thomas, Albumazar, ii. 96 n. 

TooLry (Tooly), Nicholas, ix. 263; 
acted in Alch., v. 408, and Cat., 550. 

ToPciirFE, Richard (informer), i. 
217-18, xi. 574. 

Tossanus, Daniel, Ovatio in obitum 
Jo. Jacobi Frey, viii. 653, xi. 294. 
Town Ley, Zouch, i. 94, 242-4; lines 
on Jonson’s Horace his Art of 
Poetry, viii. 299, xi. 355; answer to 

Gill, xi. 348-9. 

TOWNSHEND, Aurelian, i. 30 n, 98, ii. 
332, Xi. 103-4. 

TOWNSHEND, Sir Robert, i. 30 n, 31 n, 
1. 3; dedication to, viii. 665, xi. 
303, 576. 

Tracey, William (highwayman), viii. 
445-6. 

Tragedy, Jonson on, iv. 350. 

TREBATIUS TEsTA, C., iv. 194, 257-61, 
ix. 561. 

TREBELLIUS PoLLio, In Triginta 
Tyrannos quoted, vil. 311, x. 507. 

TREE, Sir Herbert, produced V.D., 
X. 570. 

TRUMBULL, William, x. 522-3, xi. 
581-2. 

TRUNDLE, John (publisher), iii. 312, 
ix. 352, X. 167, 600. 

TuBBE, Henry, on Jonson, xi. 502. 

Tunbridge Wells, vii. 521, x. 604. 

TURBERVILE, George, i. 251; The 
Noble Arte of Venerie, x. 366, 372-4, 
378-81. 

Turkey Company, The, iii. 309, 1x. 349. 

TuRNEBuS, Adrianus, Adversaria, in 
Jonson’s library, i. 252, 270. 

TURNER, Mistress (poisoner), viii. 188, 
xi. 66. 

Twirepipe (taborer), iv. 617, ix. 677. 


UBERTUS, Stephanus, i. 172. 

Upatt, Nicholas, Ralph 
Doyster, i. 290, 352. 

Ulen-Spiegle (Owlglass), iv. 249, v. 
322, Vil. 30, 715, 719, 721, ix. 555, 
x. 376, 672. 

UNDERWOOD, John, ix. 263; acted in 
C.R., iv. 36, 42 (‘Iacke’), 184; in 
Poet., 325; in Alch., v. 408; in Cat., 
559. en © 

Unities, the dramatic, 1. 123, 311-12, 
335-7, ll. 71-2, 99, 137, 154. 


Royster 


Usk, Thomas, Testament of Love, vi. 
469, X. 321, 324. 

Uvepate, Lady (Mistress Cary), epi- 
gram to, li. 368, viii. 80, xi. 28. 

UVEDALE, Sir William, ii. 363, epi- 
gram to, viil. 79, xi. 27. 

Uxbridge fair, vi. 124. 


VALERIUS Maximus quoted, vii. 308, 
309, Vili. 638, x. 506, xi. 284. 
VALLENSIS, Robertus (alchemist), x. 


47. 

ΨΆΠΟΙΒ, Henry of. See Henry III, 
King of France. 

Valour, Jonson on, vi. 469-75, 558-- 
62, X. 324-6. 

Van DYCK, viii. p. xii, x. 232, xi. 104. 

Vapours, the game of, vi. 96-100, x. 
188-9. 

VARRO, Vii. 100 ἢ, 103 0, 211 ἢ, 215 ἢ. 

VAUGHAN, R., portrait of Jonson, iii. 
frontispiece, pp. ix, x. 

Venetian courtesans, iii. 335, ix. 367, 
Xi. 132. 

Venetian State Papers, x. 404, 455, 
457, 405, 496-9, 511, 518, 519, 
527-8, 557, 577, 580, 597, 639, 648. 

VENNAR (Vennard), Richard, Eng- 
land’s Joy, vi. 167, vii. 378, 633, X. 
224, 533, 642. 

VERE, Sir Edward, i. 255. 

VERE, Sir Horace, epigram to, viii. 
58, xi. 17. 

VERE, Lady Susan de. 
gomery, Countess of. 
VERNON, J., elegy on Jonson, xi. 449. 
VERTUE, George (engraver of Jon- 
son’s portrait), v. p. xi, vi. p. x. 
Vice (in old plays), i. 144, 169, vi. 165, 
323; πὶ 217, 221, 223, 228, 254. 
VILLIERS, Sir John (Viscount Pur- 

beck), x. 439, 612, 623. 

VINCENT of Beauvais, Speculum, x. 
699. 

VINCENT, Augustin (herald), i. 262, 
Vi. 436, X. 313. 

ViRGIL (Vergil), i. 419-20, ii. 223, 
280; a character in Poet., i. 427-37, 
iv. 291-316, ix. 533-5. Aeneid, i. 
431-6, ii. 280, lii. 226, 283, vi. 422, 
vii. 86, 88, 92 Π, 100, 170 ἢ, 2140, 
2150, 217 Π, 220n, 222n, 2561, 
257, 271, 295 N, 305, 306-7, 313, 
639 Π, 641 0, vill. 622, 624, 635, 647, 
iX. 340, 571, 572, X. 307, 365, Xi. 51, 
63, 128, 282. Eclogues, ii. 223, 11]. 
280, vi. 67, vil. 5, 103 D, 172 N, 341 
n, 639 N, ix. 341, X. 197, 363, ΧΙ. 14. 
Georgics, vii. 170 π, 171 0, 1830, 


See Mont- 
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ViRGIL (Vergil) (cont.) 

184 n, 228 n, 293 n, 397, xi. 13, 36, 
103, 128. Life, viii. 228, xi. 72, 90, 
284. Translated by Duperron, i. 
68-9, 134; by Phaer and Twyne, 
153. 

Virginia, iv. 489, 547, 554, 569-71, ν. 
196, vi. 13, ix. 659, X. 21-2. 

VITRUVIUS quoted, viii. 611, xi. 259. 
Inigo Jones’s use of, i. 276 n, viil. 
402, ΧΙ. 152-3. 

VIVES, Juan Luis, quoted, ii. 444, vill. 
621, xi. 214-18, 265-6, 268-72; 
Jonson’s copy of his works, 1. 269. 

set H. de, attacks the 1616 Folio, 

ix. 74-84. 

Vocr, Adolf, x. 118-19. 

VOLATERRANUS, Raphael, Geographia, 
quoted, vii. 312, x. 507. 


WADLow, Simon (inn-keeper), vi. 322, 
X. 272, Xi. 300; ‘Sym’, viii. 657. 
Waits, A. V., editor of Jonson’s 

Grammar, ii. 425, villi. 460. 

WakeER, Pem (alewife), vii. 800, viii. 
417, X. 706. 

WALDEN, Theophilus Howard, Lord 
(masquer), vil. 2130, 238n, 261, 
X. 439. 
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